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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

By FATHER CAPON. 


We here begin a series of articles which may, without exaggeration, be described as 
of unrivalled interest—of interest not only to those who would gain an insight otherwise 
quite unobtainable into the secrets of the Russian Revolutionary movement, but to those 
who care only to follow, in the story of the poor peasant’s son who rose to be the 
Robespierre of Russia, a romance of real life more strange and more absorbing than the 
invention of any novelist. The story, beginning with his earliest years, and increasing 
in interest as it proceeds, tells how he rose from the peasant rank; how, as a priest, he 
joined the Revolution; how he became the leader of the great strike which culminated in 
the tragic events which thrilled the world with horror; how he escaped from Russia under 
the very eyes of the police; and, finally, what he anticipates will be the future of the 
Russian Revolution, in which he has been, and will again be, one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the history of man’s fight for liberty. 

Such will be the unique narrative which, fully illustrated with photographs, will 
appear in our pages during the following months. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STRICKEN GIANT : AN ALLEGORY. 

HAD a dream. A pack of 
ravenous hounds, of various 
breeds and sizes, was merci¬ 
lessly attacking a giant form 
that lay prone and insensible 
in the mud, while their keeper 
stood by eagerly watching and directing the 
attack. The hounds were burying their teeth 
in the giant’s flesh. His miserable garb was 
tom to shreds. Every moment they beset 
him more closely. They were already begin¬ 
ning to lick his warm blood. A flight of 
crowds circled above, hovering lower and 
lower toward the expected prey. 

And now a wonderful thing happened. 
From the drops of blood trickling from the 
great frame of the giant, on which the warm 
sunlight played, I saw strong-winged eagles 
and keen-eyed falcons spring up and soar into 
the air, and these birds at once sought to 
protect the giant, to arouse him by their cries 
to resistance, and to encourage him to rise 
with all his strength against his enemies. 

For a long time the giant lay in a stupor. 
At length he uttered a groan, half opened 
his eyes, listening, not yet quite awake, not 
realizing what was going on, and annoyed by 
the shrieks of the birds that would not let 
him sleep longer and that were now engaged 
in a deadly fight with the dogs and crows. 
It was a bloody, merciless, and unequal 
struggle. The giant still could not fully 
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realize which w T ere his friends and which his 
enemies. 

At length he became fully conscious, 
stretched his limbs, and stood erect in the 
immensity of his stature. Then, empty- 
handed and in rags as he was, he turned 
upon the pack of bloodhounds and their 
cruel keeper. 

The keeper uttered a shrill whistle, and in 
answer a new figure appeared upon the 
scene. A soldier, well armed and drilled to 
obey such a command, fired at the giant’s 
broad and defenceless figure. At a further 
command he rushed forward with his bayonet. 
The giant, grievously hurt, staggered, but 
seized the weapon with his powerful hand and 
flung it far away. The next moment, however, 
looking at his assailant, his lips quivered, 
his gaze became dim. Overpowered for a 
moment by grief, he covered his face with 
his hand and stood, the very picture of 
anguish. In the soldier he had recognised 
his own son, flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone, deceived, fooled, and now hypno¬ 
tized into parricide. 

The pause was not a long one. The giant 
remembered that he had another son, a 
humble but faithful tiller of the soil. He 
would not abuse his father. No ; but where 
was he ? Why did he not come to the 
rescue ? The giant looked round and saw in 
the distance his other child, a burly, powerful, 
good-natured figure, handsome in his sim¬ 
plicity, but fettered and chained to the 
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plough, dirty and ragged like his father, 
working as a slave for the benefit of others, 
his eyes blindfolded, his noble frame under¬ 
fed. He could not help—not yet 

And the giant’s lips quivered once more ; 
hot tears, shining like diamonds, rolled down 
the large, pathetic face. 

I looked at that face, at the frame of the 
giant—a frame that spoke at once of immense 
power and of helplessness, of beauty buried 
under a layer of dirt, limbs that might do 
great things, but were unnerved by shameful 
treatment and neglect. I looked at the pool 
of crimson blood at his feet and the hungry 
pack standing around showing their sharp, 
white teeth. I looked at the cowardly 
keeper ; and, as I saw all this, my heart bled. 

For in the giant I recognised my own 
country, my dearly-loved country, and its 
people. 

And the pang of an intolerable outrage 
crept slowly, like a cold serpent, to my soul, 
and wound itself round it and tightened its 
steel coils till I could bear it no longer— 
and I awoke. 

Alas! It was but a momentary relief! 
My dream was no mere nightmare; it was 
only too true to reality. Indeed, has not 
my country, the land of majestic rivers, of 
unbroken, dreamy forests, of verdant plains, 
as fair in spring as the smile of a child, and 
as vast as the soul of its people, of immense 
wealth and boundless possibilities—has not 
this land been plundered for centuries by 
the greedy pack of officials, great and 
small ? Has not my people, the people of 
Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy, ofVerestchagin and 
Antokolsky, of great scientists and philo¬ 
sophers, and idealists who have known how to 
sacrifice everything for the weal of humanity 
or for an idea—has it not been abused, ill- 
treated, and humiliated by selfish and cruel 
rulers? Has not my nation—a nation that 
could give birth to so rich a language and 
develop so humane a national character— 
been deprived of light by an ignorant and 
greedy clergy, as the sun is hidden by a flight 
of crows? Have not its own sons been 
turned lately against it to shoot down by 
the thousand unarmed men, women, and 
children, who, in their naive trust in the 
goodwill of the Czar, went to implore him to 
come to their aid ? 

Yes, all this was true—all this was reality 
itself. But my awakening showed me that 
that was not the full truth. 

There was another side to this picture. 
The St. Petersburg strike and the events of 
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January last have been a flash of lightning 
that has rent the darkness of Russian life. 
The long misery of the Russian nation has 
not been in vain. It had accumulated, as it 
were, a store of electric force in the moral 
atmosphere of the nation, so that, when the 
St. Petersburg strike came about, only a flash 
was needed to ignite the mass of inflammable 
material. And, just as after a thunderstorm 
there comes rain which revives the earth, so 
the horrible events of which I shall speak 
have had a beneficial effect. Blood has 
been spilt, and this lamentable blood has 
fallen like warm rain upon the frozen soil of 
Russian life. 

Providence has put me as a necessary 
instrument in the midst of these events. 
But, to make such an instrument, certain 
characteristics and certain experiences were 
necessary; and how I came to have these 
characteristics and experiences I can best 
explain by reference to my youthful life. I 
am but one of many. It might have been 
another, as easily as myself, who appeared at 
the necessary point in this critical moment; 
but, since it has happened to be me and no 
other personality, it is natural that people 
should feel interested; and this is the reason 
why I have agreed to tell my story. 


CHAPTER II. 

MY EARLY HOME. 

Let me at the outset recall some charac¬ 
teristics of my father and mother, to whom I 
owe so much. Ours was a humble peasant 
family, living in the large village of Biliki, in 
the province of Poltava, South Russia. My 
father is now about seventy years old, my 
mother about sixty. All the education my 
father has he got from a village sexton, a 
man whose knowledge and ideas were very 
primitive indeed. My father has, however, 
an immense amount of knowledge of every¬ 
thing concerned with peasant life, and a 
simple and concrete way of looking at things. 
He is a man not only of exceptional but of 
pedantic honesty. Extremely even in his 
temper, and, unlike his brothers, friendly and 
hearty toward everyone, he always seemed 
unable to kill a fly. He is honoured and 
beloved by the whole locality and—an un¬ 
usual thing in Ukrainian life—is hardly ever 
mentioned by his surname, but is always 
alluded to as Appollon Feodorovitch, the use 
of the patronymic among peasants marking 
particular deference, while the dropping of 
the surname marks an affectionate familiarity. 

For thirty-five consecutive years he was 

elected either as elder or clerk of the Volost 

rfrom 
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coach and all he has comes from our labour," 
And I, less amiable, would furtively throw 
a stone after the cavalcade* 

From my father, too, I learned how 
humiliating is the position of the village 
delegates to the Zemstvo (local council) 
under the existing Government Practically 
they have no voice in settling its business, 
because if they made themselves incon¬ 
venient a plausible pretext would easily be 
found for giving them seven days in the 
Volost gaol I remember, when I was 
twelve or thirteen years old, I had to go one 
day to the office of the Volost to see my 
father* I found him sitting in a little arbour 
in the garden of the Volost office in company 
with the elder and his assistant. I re¬ 
member that these were elected re presen ta- 


(group of communes), the latter appointment 
being the more significant, as the fact that 
the clerk writes and holds all the documents 
and accounts, while the elder is often illite¬ 
rate, makes the position of the former the 
more influential They are relatively lucra¬ 
tive positions, both officials often receiving 
presents from the peasantry in money or in 
kind; but my father always refused such 
gifts, and after a generation in office remained 
rather poorer than before. He loved the 

soil, and, what is 
rather unusual 
among the pea¬ 
santry, he never 
whipped his child¬ 
ren* From his 
kindly talk I learned 


the tJikTHrijvce or kather capon—his fathkk and youngest brother are seen standing in the gateway* 

From (i f'htAv. iff JrjseiJi VhmielewtkU PoUnm. 


much of the iniquities perpetrated by officials 
on the labouring people, and much of how 
every inch of the Ukrainian soil, which had 
since been given to idlers by the Government, 
was in past times wet with the heroic blood 
of those Cossacks who fought for the liberty 
and welfare of the people, and stood as 
defenders of Western Christianity against 
the Turks and Tartars in the East* 

Sometimes, while w r e were all sitting on the 
prisba (an earthen bench running round the 
wall of the cottage), some grand landlord 
would pass by in his coach* My father 
would laughingly point to him and say: 
u See how proud he looks; and yet his 


rives of a population of ten thousand soulsv 
They were talking of the difference between 
the old times and the new. 

“In the olden times,’* one of them was 
saying, “ the power of the Government 
officers was such that, in order to show that 
they could do anything they liked with the 
representatives of the peasantry, they would 
call the elder before them and compel him to 
go down on all fours and bark like a dog 
before the villagers.While my father's 
friend was saying this and congratulating 
himself that things were now so different a 
harness-bell was heard, and, imagining that an 
official visitor ivas about to catch them, the 
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elder and his assistant seemed suddenly 
stricken with fear. The elder, a corpulent 
fellow, waddled away to the office, and his 
assistant followed, sneaking behind the 
bushes. With an air of innocence I asked 
my father why he did not go also. The old 
man replied with a twinkle of the eyes and 
his usual kindly smile. 

I remember, on another occasion, hearing 
from my father that a peasant in our village 
had been publicly birched. All Russians 
consider this punishment so humiliating and 
inhuman that they do not ask what pretext 
exists before condemning it ; and young 
peasants have been known to commit suicide 
rather than submit to it. To me, who had 
never been flogged, even at home, the news 
was peculiarly horrifying; and although my 
father assured me that elective officials were 
exempt from this punishment, I lay awake 
tortured by the idea that he might some day 
be stripped and chastised. 

You see, he had always treated me as a 
friend, notwithstanding the difference of age, 
and never with the severity or even con¬ 
descension of a senior. That is one reason 
why, through the lengthening years of labour 
and sorrow, I have always cherished my 
memories of him. How is it with him now ? 
I do not know. Perhaps—it is only too 
likely—the Russian police are troubling him, 
perhaps he is suffering in other ways, on my 
account. As I think of him, thousands of 
miles away amid the woods and meadows of 
my childhood’s home, I see the old man 
again, with weakening gait and dim eyes; I 
recall his hope that I, his eldest son, should 
some day be his staff and support—that, as 
he put it, “ you will bury my body ” ; and, as 
the vision passes before my mind’s eye, I am 
not ashamed to confess to feeling an over¬ 
whelming emotion. 

Such was my father’s influence. It is to 
my mother, in the first place, that I owe the 
direction of my religious life. She was her¬ 
self illiterate, but her father, who lived near 
us, could read and, being an extremely devout 
man, spent a good deal of time in reading 
the lives of the saints. My grandfather often 
repeated these stories to me, and they so 
worked upon my imagination that, being 
then only seven or eight years old, I would 
stand for hours before the holy images, pray¬ 
ing and shedding tears over my supposed 
sins. 

Some of these tales had a rather different 
effect. I remember how much I was struck 
by the story of one St. John, originally 
Bishop of Novgorod, of whom it was 


narrated that once, while he was fervently 
praying, the Evil One played all manner of 
tricks to divert him from his devotions. At 
last the devil got into the water-jug that 
stood in the comer of the cell, whereupon 
the holy man quickly made the sign of the 
cross over it and so imprisoned his infernal 
enemy. The devil begged to be released, 
promising to do anything that was demanded 
of him. The bishop asked to be at once 
taken to Jerusalem, and that night they 
journeyed there and back, after which the 
devil was released. This greatly impressed 
me, and I shed innocent tears, but I could 
not, at the same time, help wishing that I 
could catch the devil to such good purpose. 

With all the fantastic forms in which the 
religious spirit manifested itself to me, it had 
a hold both sincere and strong. I was deeply 
impressed by the holiness of all these saints 
and anchorites, and dreamed of a day when 
I should become one of them. My mother 
worked the more earnestly upon such feelings 
because she believed that her own salvation 
from the fires of hell depended upon her 
first saving us little ones. So, however 
hungry I might be when I came home, I 
would not touch food without permission, 
because, though there was no one in the 
room, up in the corner there stood the holy 
image of Christ, whose eyes seemed to 
follow one from place to place. I would 
never take a mouthful of milk on Friday lest 
a horn should spring out of my forehead. 
My mother was a masterful woman. How¬ 
ever cold the weather and scanty our clothing, 
we must go to church and, in our comer of 
the aisle, we must sing even if our teeth were 
chattering in our heads. 

But as time went on I began to revolt 
against the maternal despotism. One day, 
when the floods were out, I intentionally fell 
into the water so as to evade the duty of 
going to church. No doubt my mothei’s 
religion was sincere, but I noticed that even 
her being engaged in family prayers did not 
prevent her from watching everything that 
was going on out of the corner of her eye ; 
if, for instance, one of the pigs got into the 
vegetable garden, she would jump up from 
her devotions and rush after it. Some¬ 
times she would get hold of the biography 
of one of the saints and, since I alone 
could read it, I was imprisoned through 
the sunny hours reading aloud from the 
precious and sacred book. Once I forgot 
that it was Friday and was caught in the shed 
illicitly devouring bread and milk ; but, after 
my mother had satisfied herself by the 
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administration of summary justice, the con¬ 
trast between the forms of religion and its 
essence forced itself more urgently upon my 
boyish mind, No doubt the church choir 
sang energetically and effectively, and no 
doubt that was necessary to salvation—and 
yet, and yet, they could not help filling up 
the intervals with jests and chatter* Did the 
great God really wish that I should be 
whipped ? 

Yet I knew 
that my mother 
was really kind- 
hearted. Though 
only a poor pea* 
sant woman, she 
would often give 
away to others 
who were yet 
poorer—and in 
our district there 
were many who 
not only had no 
land of their 
own, but who 
had to depend 
upon their neigh¬ 
bours for food 
and shelter—- 
more than our 
little store could 
afford* She 
seemed to me 
to be a good 
soul struggling 
like a captured 
bird in the mesh 
of religious for¬ 
malism* 

These oppo¬ 
site influences 
of my father 
and mother 
were blended 
and assumed a 
poetical quality 
from my im¬ 
pressions of the 
natural surroundings which give Ukraina the 
name of the Italy of Russia.In the long 
autumn evenings, when we children had 
been sent to bed and were lying on the 
floor in a row under one home-made felt 
coverlet, the women of the family would sit 
spinning and at the same time singing 
or telling stories. My mother knew many 
folk-songs and sang them well; and I often 
lay awake listening to the sad, exquisite 
melody and the simple words describing the 


fate of a girl left behind when her Cossack 
lover went to the wars, or the historical 
exploits of some national hero of the olden 
time, or the traditional story of my ancestor 
Gapon-Bydak, The village of Biliki lies on 
both banks of the historic ri%*er Vorskla, and 
is known as the place of many battles with 
the Tartars in the far-away days when the 
expansion of Russia to the south and east 

was only just be¬ 
ginning. The 
hills around it 
were capped 
with woods of 
poplar and oak 
and other trees, 
and after I had 
been listening 
to some tale of 
Cossack exploits 
it seemed to my 
boyish imagina^ 
tion that the 
woods were still 
full of the 
clamour of con¬ 
tending hosts. 
These romantic 
ideas were aided 
by the beauty of 
the deep blue 
vault of the 
South Russian 
sky and its bril¬ 
liant incrusta¬ 
tion of stars* 


CHAPTER III. 

I BECOME A 
PRIEST. 

Turning to the 
prosaic side of 
our everyday life 
I see myself 
again a lad, bare¬ 
footed and often 
capless, in pea* 
sant dress, 
making myself, or rather being made, useful 
by my hardworking family, as guardian of a 
few sheep or pigs, and occasionally being en¬ 
trusted with a whole herd of cattle on pasture. 
I was particularly fond of my flock of geese, 
not only because it was good to watch the 
growth of the little yellow goslings into white- 
feathered birds, but because I was proud of 
training a gander which would beat any in 
the village, 

From my pgmQttfrsmr I attended the 
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primary school, and made such progress that 
the clergy told my parents that I ought to 
continue my studies. But how, and for what 
end ? What career should be chosen for 
me? Two motives decided this question. 
The first is expressed in the Ukrainian pro¬ 
verb: “A priest is a golden sheaf” ; the 
second was that, if I should become a priest, 
I should not only myself get easy access to 
Heaven, but I should be able to help all my 
people thither* 

So it was decided to send me to the lower 
Ecclesiastical School in Poltava. This meant 
a four years 1 course of studies after the pre¬ 
liminary year was concluded. But, as I did 
well in the preliminary examinations, I was 
allowed to begin at the second year's classes. 
I was then twelve years old. At first I felt 
myself altogether an outsider, In my peasant 
dress, with my peasant manners, all the other 
students, who were sons of priests or deacons, 
looked down on me as a social inferior. 
They showed their pride in the usual boyish 
fashion, and at first I w T as too timid to reply 
in kind* Indeed, as I made rapid progress, 
their jealousy became more marked. At 
last i had an occasion to repay them in 
their own coin and so established a tolerable 
position, though throughout these years I was 
to some extent isolated. 

When I was fifteen years old, and in my 
last year at the school, one of the tutors 

r 


named Treguboff* put in my hands some of 
Tolstoy's writings, which had a lasting effect 
upon my mind. For the first time I sa.w 
clearly that the essence of religion lay, not in 
its outward forms, but in its inner spirit—not 
in any ceremonies, but in love for one’s 
neighbour- I took every opportunity of 
expressing these new ideas, especially in our 
village during my holidays. 

But I fear I showed my unruly spirit 
in less serious ways than that of theo¬ 
logical discussion. It happened that the 
courtyard of the school was only divided 
from the bishop’s garden by a board fence. 
More than once a band of us students made 
a hole in the fence, and raided the episcopal 
garden in the small hours when the house¬ 
hold was deep in sleep. Sometimes we were 
caught by the gardeners, and we had to fight 
our way back ; but we always contrived to 
get off unidentified. I look back at this 
period of my youth with little satisfaction. 
But soon I stood face to face with the 
serious facts of life. The death of my 
youngest sister marked the point between 
boyhood and manhood* I was sixteen and 
she was only ten, but the little girl, with her 

■ Mr* TVegulxjfT was in later years one of the three signatories 
of the appeal For the Dukhohor*, the others being Tolstoy and 
Mr. Vladimir Tcherlkoff, and be was then first cxil d and 
afterwards allowed to leave Russia for ever. Mr* Vladimir 
Tchertkoff T who was also banished H settled in England and 
established the Free Age Press for the publication of Tolstoyan 
Literature. 
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sunny hair, was my favourite, and I had played 
with her in the fields for hours together. 

I now passed on to the Ecclesiastical 
Seminary, and while there, partly through 
the influence of another Tolstoyan, one 
Feyerman, I could not help becoming a 
still more outspoken critic of the falsity I 
saw around me, so that at last one of the 
local clergy denounced me to the seminary 
authorities, and at the same time one of the 
tutors reported that I was demoralizing the 
school by sowing seeds of heresy. The result 
was a threat that the stipend which the 
Government allows to the most successful of 
the theological students would be withdrawn. 
I replied that henceforth I should not accept 
this stipend. That meant having to support 
myself and pay the fees as well. This I did 
by giving lessons in some of the wealthier 
families of the neighbourhood and teaching 
the children of the clergy. Sometimes I 
had to spend the vacation with my pupils, 
and during these visits I had opportunities 
of seeing the inner side of the life of Russian 
priests. I saw them celebrate the Eucharist 
in a state of intoxication, and many other 
things convinced me that there was much 
Phariseeism among them. Not only did 
they not sacrifice their own comfort for the 
weal of the people, but they were often posi¬ 
tive leeches, and this although a hundred 
opportunities called to them every day. 
All around me I saw misery, overwork, 
poverty, and sickness. In a territory of 
twenty miles radius there was but one 
physician; and our large village had to 
manage with a single junior medical assistant. 
On the other hand, I saw more and more 
clearly the contrast between the Gospel itself 
and the forms and doctrines of the Chijrch, 
the ignorance and hypocrisy of the clergy. 
And as I pondered these things my mind was 
filled with an overwhelming disgust. A year 
passed in this state of agitation, to which I 
owed it that an attack of typhoid was 
followed by brain fever. For a long time I 
lay ill, and when my father came to the 
hospital he did not at first recognise me. 

As health began gradually to return I 
concluded that I was unfit for the priesthood. 
I therefore attended the lectures at the 
seminary less regularly, spending most 
of my time in teaching, meeting the 
outcasts and other humble labouring 
folk of the district, doing what little 
I could to help them, and hearing their 
life-stories. The authorities of the seminary 
did not seek to interfere with this indepen¬ 
dent life, but, as it turned out, they were 
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preparing to punish me. When, on the con¬ 
clusion of the seminary course, the question 
arose of my going on to the Ecclesiastical 
Academy, I replied that I preferred to go to 
a University to conclude my studies. On 
leaving, however, I found that my behaviour 
was so badly attested in my certificate that 
no University would admit me. That is one 
way they have in Russia of marking down 
“black sheep” at the beginning, of extin¬ 
guishing at the outset the independent spirit 
which might afterwards show itself in what 
are called “University disturbances” and 
in other inconvenient ways. 

But for me this meant the destruction of 
my career—of all that seemed most promis¬ 
ing in life. Staggering under the blow, and 
brooding over all that had gone before, wild 
ideas of vengeance for a moment passed 
through my mind ; but fortunately my father 
came to town, and the sight of the kind old 
man, who had himself suffered enough, 
softened my heart For some time I lived 
by giving lessons and as statistician in the 
office of the local Zemstvo . This work gave 
me new evidence of the miserable life of the 
peasantry. Here I saw it, as it were, in 
cipher, in a summary drawn from a larger 
area than one man could know intimately, 
and once more there arose in me the desire 
to give my life wholly to the service of the 
working classes—in the first place, of the 
peasantry. 

It seemed to me that, if it were possible to 
prepare for the matriculation which in Russia 
opens the door of the Universities, and to pass 
the examination without reference to my 
period at the seminary, I might then enter in 
the medical faculty, and, having concluded 
my studies, might go among the peasantry as 
a doctor, and in that way help in some 
measure to give them health and strength of 
mind as well as body. My horizons were 
being widened at that time, among other 
things, by what I read and heard about the 
Revolutionists. Some clandestine literature 
had fallen for the first time into my hands, 
and from this, as well as from narratives of 
the horrors that were being perpetrated in 
some of the prisons of the empire, I came to 
realize that for a long time there had been a 
few men and women who had not only 
emancipated their own minds, but had sacri¬ 
ficed talents and wealth, comfort, and even 
life itself, in the service of the people. Little 
as I then knew of this unselfish and 
enlightened minority, I already learned to 
feel a certain esteem for them. 

While I was cherishing this dream an 
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event occurred which altogether changed my 
plans and determined all that followed. One 
of the daughters of a wealthy man in Poltava* 
at whose house I was giving lessons, had a 
friend, a Ukrainian girl, coming from a local 
family of the merchant class. She was a 
beautiful and lovable girl, of good education* 
having graduated at the local high school, 
and of exceptional native intelligence. At 
first I hardly noticed her when we met; but 
gradually we were drawn together by our 
studies and by our common hope of doing 
something for the common people. She 
had some acquaintance with the Revolu¬ 
tionists and their ideas, but that did not 
prevent her sharing the religious spirit of her 
family. We often spoke of these things ; 
and* when she learned my plans for the 
future* she expressed her belief that the 
position of a priest was far more advan¬ 
tageous than that of a doctor for the purposes 
I had most at heart. A doctor, she would 
say, heals the body ; a priest, if worthy of the 
name, sustains the soul, and the mass of 
mankind wants the latter perhaps more than 
the former. When I objected that my 
principles did not coincide with the teachings 
of the Orthodox Church, she replied that 
that was no sufficient objection; the main 
thing was to be true, not to the Orthodox 
Church, but to Christ, who was a model of 
sacrifice for humanity. As to the symbols 
and ritual of the Church, they were symbols 
and ritual only. 


This convinced me; I determined to 
become a priest, and she agreed to marry 
me. But the way was by no means smooth. 
Once f asked the permission of her parents 
to visit the house, but her mother showed 
great repugnance and asked me not to come 
again. My sweetheart said she could not 
tolerate this, and told her parents they had 
better give their consent. At the same time 
I went to the Bishop Illarion, told him of 
my heart’s secret, and my decision to become 
a priest and to ask for a parish, preferably 
in my native place. The bishop, who had 
always taken an interest in me, showed him¬ 
self very kind on this occasion. He asked 
the girls mother to visit him, and, when the 
old lady came, told her that she was hardly 
justified in objecting to the match, that he 
knew me and would pledge himself as to 
me, beside which I was to become a priest. 

This settled the matter. We were married; 
and after about a year I took orders, having 
served first as sexton and then, after a single 
day as deacon, been ordained a priest. But 
the bishop refused to send me to our village; 
he wanted such men in town, he said. So, 
for the present, I remained in Poltava as a 
priest of the Cemetery Church. 

Let me say at once that, during the whole 
time of my priesthood, 1 was exceedingly 
happy, not only because in my wife 1 had a 
true friend and co-worker, but also because I 
liked the position of a spiritual teacher. It 
seemed to me that these poor people, who 
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are so much oppressed and have often no 
consolation in their daily lives, received from 
my preaching and the contagion of my 
enthusiasm the only relief they had. Espe¬ 
cially in the celebration of the Mass, when a 
vision of the full meaning of Christ’s 
sacrifice came to me, did I feel delight in 
my work. In such a condition of elation 
it was, perhaps, inevitable that the more 
prosaic moments of the ecclesiastical routine 
should grate upon my nerves. The clink 
of money while wax candles were being 
bought in the vestibule to be offered before 
the sacred images, and while the people were 
dropping their humble gifts into the offertory 
plates—how it annoyed me ! My deacon 
was a special scourge. Formerly a medical 
assistant, he had taken to the Church simply 
as a more lucrative calling, though he did not 
even profess to believe in immortality. Ex¬ 
tremely tall and stupid-looking, with rough 
voice, dirty boots, and a surplice that hardly 
covered his knees, his appearance was 
well-nigh scandalous. He looked at the 
parishioners exclusively from the point of 
view of how much they could pay; and at 
length his greed became so open and insolent 
that, although I had no right to do so, I 
forbade his taking any part in the conduct 
of the service. 

I preached frankly that not ritual and 
offerings, but a good life and kindness to 
one’s neighbour, were the essential things. 
Gradually people gathered to hear me, and, 
though the church was not at first well 
attended—it was a special cemetery church, 
without a parish attached—there were soon 
so many that the building was often too 
small for the congregation. The bishop 
continued friendly, but the other priest of 
the church began to be jealous. I paid no 
attention to him, and set about forming a 
mutual benevolent society for the sake of the 
poorer people who often needed help. This, 
I soon found, by its very success extended 
the feeling of jealousy, neighbouring priests 
raising a clamour on the ground that I was 
trying to rob them of their congregation. I 
tried to conform in my life and conduct as a 
priest with what I taught in my sermons. I 
did not make my calling a pretext for getting 
money; I was satisfied with what I received; 
and this, to say nothing of other reasons, was 
sufficient to attract many people to me. But 
while, on the one hand, my popularity in¬ 
creased, on the other the jealousy of the 
neighbouring clergy grew also. 

At last they moved the Ecclesiastical 
Consistory to fine me on the ground that, 
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having myself no parish, I had officiated 
instead of priests who had. This was true 
enough; yet I dared to repeat the offence. 
For what did it mean ? Once an old man 
came to me and begged me to conduct a 
service in memory of his deceased wife. 
Having already been fined several times, I 
had become rather cautious. So I asked the 
old man to what parish he belonged, and why 
he did not go to his own priest. He replied 
that his parish priest had asked seven roubles 
(about fourteen shillings) for officiating, which 
he could not pay. Asked why so much was 
demanded, the old man explained that at the 
time of the burial of his wife he had only 
been able to pay three roubles, and, being 
displeased, the priest now said he must pay 
for both occasions. Moreover, he had heard 
my sermons, he said, and felt more drawn to 
me than to his own priest, and so, falling on 
his knees, he begged me to come with him. 
How could I refuse? 

The service, as is the custom in Russia, 
was followed by a kind of memorial dinner. 
As I sat at the head of the table and talked 
to the family on religious and moral questions 
the door suddenly opened and the parish 
priest, drunk, his hair and dress in utter 
disorder, rushed in with several servants, and 
addressed to me a violent complaint, inter¬ 
larded with foul language, that I was robbing 
him of his bread. The people were so much 
irritated that, but for my interference, it 
would have gone ill with that turbulent cleric. 

Once more I was fined. 

My married life lasted four years, my priest¬ 
hood only two. We had two children, a girl 
and a boy, both of whom are living in Russia 
as I set down these words in the land of my 
temporary exile. Immediately after the birth 
of our boy my wife became very ill. She did 
not want to die. Being sincerely religious, 
she believed in the mercy and omnipotence 
of God, and, not wanting to part from her 
beloved ones, she prayed that she might be 
allowed to live. But the end came nearer 
and nearer, and at last she died in my arms. 

I believed then, and I believe now, in the 
spirit of God; but since the death of my 
wife, and the period of stupor that followed 
that terrible loss, I had to live through some 
experiences that are responsible for an addi¬ 
tion to the number of my earlier beliefs. 
One of these experiences was, indeed, the 
fulfilment of a dream my wife had a month 
before she died, when she saw, or thought 
she saw, herself being buried, and told me all 
about it immediately afterwards. She entered 
into all the details of who would speak and 
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officiate and how I would act, and so on, 
and all this was fulfilled to the letter 

Another experience was this. One night I 
had been working late, and at about one a.m. 
I lay down on a couch, but did not, as I 
believe, fall asleep. Suddenly I saw the 
form of my dead wife enter the room, come 
near to me, and bend as though to kiss me. 
I jumped up, throwing off a coverlet ; and, 
as I stood, I saw through the door a kind of 
wraith in the corridor I rushed out and 


be unhinged. It occurred to me to change 
the place of my residence, and perhaps to 
turn over an altogether new leaf in my life. 
So I determined at length to take steps 
to procure admission to the Ecclesiastical 
Academy in St. Petersburg. 

I communicated my plan to the bishop, 
and the old man, no less kind than before, 
approved the idea, and did everything in his 
power to help me. The difficulty was that, 
beside passing an examination, the candidate 



THE CEMETERY CHURCH, POLTAVA, WHERE FAT H EH OAFOH SERVED AS IKJEST. 
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found that the curtains in the adjoining 
room were burning. No doubt through the 
negligence of a servant, a lamp before the 
icon had burst and set fire to the drapery; 
and, as the house was of wood and it was 
summer, if I had not come in at that moment 
there might have been a great calamity. 

A third experience that I may mention 
was a dream in which I saw myself hunted 
and seized by a figure which, as I felt, was 
my Fate. Since then I have believed in pre¬ 
destination and in some connection between 
the living and the dead. 

After the death of my wife it seemed as if 
all clear meaning had gone out of my priestly 
life, No doubt the nearness of her burial- 
place, which I frequently visited, was a 
morbid influence; it worked on my nerves 
so that I began to fear lest my mind should 


must have an excellent certificate of conduct. 
Once again the black marks on my record at 
the seminary stood against me! However, 
the bishop wrote a personal letter to the 
Educational Committee of the Holy Synod 
through M. Pobyedonostseff, praying that I 
might be allowed to compete Without pro¬ 
ducing a certificate from the seminary, and 
adding that after two years' acquaintance 
with my work he was sure I merited their 
friendly notice. 

With only two and a half months to pre¬ 
pare for the examination, I set to work and 
went to St Petersburg. How I saw M. 
Pobyedonostseff and his assistant, Sabler ; 
how 1 entered the Academy full of dreams 
of getting to the very source of knowledge* 
and what came of it all, I shall tell in the 
following chapters. 


(To he continued.) 
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AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 

By Max Pemberton. 

BOOK III. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BEGGAR UPON THE HIGH ROAD. 

T has not been my purpose 
in these memoirs to write the 
life story of the Marquis de 
Lafayette; nor have I the 
desire to do so. History has 
given a full account of the 
great services he rendered to America during 
the war; and to history will the student look 
for a more faithful picture of his feats of arms 
and the fame they won him. I speak of a 
private and dear friendship, and of those 
scenes and events (unforgettable by me) 
which attended it. None the less, there must 
be moments in these pages where my own 
story intrudes, both for a better understand¬ 
ing of my friend and a truer knowledge of 
those events in which we took part together. 
Let me, then, for a brief while, dwell upon 
my return to Paris in the year 1779 and 
relate in what manner I was detained there 
and came subsequently to visit England. 

Now, you have heard how we circumvented 
the plot which the English prisoners con¬ 
trived during the voyage of the frigate Alliance 
from Boston town to our own port of Brest. 
Being come to Paris in safety, the Marquis 
de Lafayette was everywhere received with the 
greatest rejoicing, Queen Marie Antoinette 
in particular paying him great honour. We 
visited many houses, eating and drinking as 
we went, and everywhere preaching those 
doctrines of equality so fashionable in French 
society at that time—and destined to cost 
French society so much in years to come. 
Our purpose had been to beg men and 
money for the American cause, and we got 
both abundantly. 

Such distinctions as were conferred upon 
M. de Lafayette fell in some part also upon 
me. Nor could I forbear a certain pride in 
my new condition—clad in lace and finery, 
the friend of French nobles, and yet as much 
plain Zaida Kay as ever I was in all my life. 
This, however, I kept to myself; and 
I continued in the belief that I should 
speedily return to America until there came 
a letter from our Congress, appointing me to 
the Agency in Paris and commanding my 
services for some time to come. 


“ Here’s a pretty blow upon a man’s hopes,” 
said I to the Marquis when I had read it to 
him ; “ Zaida Kay to be set at a desk when 
there are battles to fight and men to feed 
over yonder. And the peace coming and 
the liberty of my country to be won by it! 
Now, surely could I cry out upon Fortune 
and name her a scurvy jade.” 

He did not share my view, pointing out to 
me that my discretion and business habits 
must be of great service to my country in 
Paris—and, moreover, he promised to write 
me by his own hands all that I would wish to 
know both of my people and of their fortunes. 
Happy in the love of his dear wife and 
consoled in some way for the loss of his 
beloved Henriette by the daughter bom to 
him in his absence, he nevertheless returned 
to America unflinchingly at the bidding of 
his conscience—and the very next I heard 
of him was an account of his heroic conduct 
at the Battle of Yorktown and of that dashing 
charge upon the British redoubts which did 
not a little to win victory for our arms. 

“There was,” he wrote, “a great dispute 
between the Baron de Viomeniland a certain 
officer by the name of Lafayette upon the 
merits of the Grenadiers and Americans, as to 
which were the better troops to pit against the 
English redoubts. When the rockets went 
up, as a signal for the attack, we raced for 
the British lines together; but Colonel 
Hamilton was first over with my ragged 
fellows, and never did shabby clothes win 
a finer victory. Believe me, my dear Zaida, 
this is the end of all your troubles, and that 
great cause for which we have all sacrificed 
so much must now be finally triumphant.” 

In this he was not deceived. The British 
Army under Cornwallis, caught in a trap at 
the mouth of the James River, immediately 
surrendered, as all the world knows, to 
General Washington, and thereafter the 
British had no place in America. The truce 
between these two great countries did not 
come for some months afterwards; we had 
no recognition of our Independence from 
London until the year 1783 ; but the war was 
done with at Yorktown, and thereafter the 
Marquis de Lafayette need think upon no 
country but his own. 
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That I did not meet him when he returned 
to Paris for the second time was the accident 
of my absence in London upon the business 
of our Agency. I went to that great city very 
willingly, for I have always entertained a 
warm regard for the British people and have 
made many friends among them. Now that 
the war was over, I could remember that this 
great land had been the mother of my own, 
giving us such qualities of bravery, prudence, 
and manly faith as we possessed—and I 
found in the city of London much that I had 
already learned to esteem in the city of New 
York. This, however, is no part of my story. 
I would rather speak of the day when, riding 
out of London again, upon the road to Dover, 
an incident befell me which changed in a 
twinkling the purpose of my life and wrote 
upon my page a line so black that neither tears 
nor love may blot it out to my life’s end. 

I left London upon a sunny day of June 
in the year 1788. There was none with me 
save a lad by the name of Philip Ker, 
mounted upon a brave pony. Dangerous as 
we had been led to believe the high road, 
we passed through Rochester without adven¬ 
ture and came safely to the town of Canter¬ 
bury. Here I purposed to stay the night, that 
I might see the great cathedral wherein so 
many English princes are buried. The 
beauty of this splendid church, its noble 
choir, and the remote antiquity of which it 
speaks, reminded me very forcibly that I 
came from a new country, which had neither 
lady-chapels to boast of nor knights in 
armour to bury therein. In some measure 
my pride suffered from the circumstance, 
though I had the wit to prophesy in what 
way we might, time being granted us, make 
good these deficiencies. Indeed, this beautiful 
old city, with its kindly people (very ready to 
hear me talk of the war), its sleepy clergy¬ 
men, and hallowed dead, won upon my 
homage as no other place in Europe had 
done; and I lingered there three days, in 
spite of my previous determination to stay but 
one. So did Fate play with me; so was it 
destined. 

There is a beautiful winding, wooded road 
lying between Dover and Canterbury, with 
much fine heath by the way, and a keen air, 
invigorating above the ordinary. I had been 
cautioned at the inn that it would be wiser 
to make a party for the journey, if that were 
possible; but this, to a man who had led a 
pioneer’s life across the seas, sounded but an 
idle warning; “ and,” said I to my host, 
“ that will be a sorry day for the rogue who 
lays a hand upon Zaida Kay, and little would 


he get for his pains.” In answer the good 
fellow shrugged his shoulders and bade us 
beware particularly of a villain named Black 
Robin; but we set out, nevertheless, in the 
best of humours, and had ridden it may be 
five miles contentedly before we passed even 
a single chaise. 

“ And so much for your Black Robin red¬ 
breast,” said I to the lad Philip at my side. 
“These poor folk hereabouts would douk 
the head if a man but whistled a May song 
at them. Let me see the hand that will rest 
upon my bridle and I will buy you a suit of 
homespun. Why, lad, at Barren Hill I had 
a matter of twenty Indians atop of me and 
as many tomahawks at my throat. Do you 
think they put fear into these young bones ? 
Aye, you should have been there, and then 
you could have spoken.” 

Be it observed that I ovemumbered the 
Indians somewhat; but who has learned to 
speak of war with moderation, or to humble 
himself concerning his own part therein ? 
We have all a touch of the vanities within us, 
and I find, in the matter of numbers, that 
they grow with the years. This lad, however, 
had but a poor ear for marvels, and I found 
him as little given to worship me as before. 

“Truth, sir,” said he, “you must have lost 
flesh if there were twenty Indians atop of 
you at Barren Hill—just such another as my 
uncle that had two cannon-balls in him at 
the Battle of Minden and would not let the 
surgeon remove them, for he had the mind to 
show them to my aunt at Richmond. I 
make sure you would frighten any highway¬ 
man if you did but look at him-—and, come 
now, here’s one to try your hand upon.” 

“The saints help him,” cried I, whipping a 
pistol from my holster, and as quickly thrust¬ 
ing it back again. For it was but a young 
woman who stood out in the high road before 
us, and she, I doubted not, had come there to 
beg of us. 

“ Well, my good girl,” I cried—and then, 
the words faltering upon my tongue, I looked 
at her as though I had seen one risen from 
the dead. 

“Sir,” she said, speaking with an accent 
which plainly told her to be of French birth, 
“ for the love of Heaven, hear me. You must 
hear me, sir. There is a gentleman in dire 
peril in yonder wood—oh, sir, he needs help 
so sorely, and I am but a woman, and I know 
not what to do. Sir, if you be a Christian 
and have any mercy, you will answer me and 
come—for I was gently born as you are, 
though now I be but an outcast from the 
world.” Original from 
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l( Then surely has a merciful Father sent me 
to your succour/’ cried I, “ for you are Pauline 
Beauvallet, and the last time 1 saw you ’twas 
as a child in the stables at St. Jean de Luz," 

She stepped from me, and her great black 
eyes were as two beautiful jewels upon a 
virgin's face, Her poor clothes worn thread¬ 
bare ; the stain of the grass, which had been 
her bed, upon her raiment; wan and thin 
and pale, none the less was it the Pauline 
Beauvallet of my dreams—she whom I had 
thought upon so tenderly in the lonely hours, 
even beneath the stars which shone upon a 
battlefield or smiled upon me from the zenith 
of the great Atlantic Ocean. Pauline Beau¬ 
vallet, and here in England, seemingly an 
outcast, lifting her trembling white hands to 
Zaida Kay, who w'ould have knelt and 
worshipped her ! 

" Oh, blessed Virgin ! ” she cried, again 
and again; “blessed Virgin!” And then, 
" How I remember that day you speak of— 
the dragoons upon the road, and my little 
pony ! It was the day of my father’s death,” 
she said, but with such an infinite sorrow in 
her voice that she brought tears to my eyes, 

“ Take me to your friend, Pauline,” I said, 
not wishing her to see how greatly I had 
been moved by her story; “this meeting 
certainly has been destined by the Almighty, 
It would be the man named Le Brun that is 
hurt?” I put it to her. 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, running on before 


me into the thicket, “the only friend that 
ever 1 knew*; Gaspard le Brun, my father’s 
steward, who took me out of France to 
save me from harm. He is here, in the 
wood, monsieur. They followed him from 
France, Armand de Sevigny, my father's 
murderer, and his servants. Oh, if I were a 
man to answer that 1 ” 

I made no rejoinder, but went with her as 
swiftly as might be to the place where her 
friend lay. Few as her words had been, they 
told me her story plainly enough, Armand 
de Sevigny, who had killed her father, the 
Count of Beauvallet, must have loved this 
child from the beginning, I thought-—per¬ 
chance the duel had been fought upon the 
question of her marriage. And the Count 
being dead, Sevigny had persisted in his 
desires, believing that little Pauline must 
readily become his prey; w hich I make sure 
had been the case but for the honest fellow I 
had last seen upon the road to the Spanish 
frontier. In a twinkling I understood that 
these villains had followed Pauline and her 
protector to England and had discovered 
their opportunity upon this lonely road. 
When at last I came with her to the place* 
I perceived that my guess had been a good 
one; and then I understood both how she 
had escaped her persecutors and how it came 
to be that Le Brun still lived. 

He lay in a little clearing of the thicket 
near by a pretty brook, with a sycamore’s 



leaves to shield him 
from the sun and a 
pillow uf wild flowers 
for his head. Twenty 
paces from him, maybe, 

, a Frenchman in fine 
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clothes had fallen stone-dead, and, rolling as 
he fell, his face now rested in the waters of 
the brook, while his broken sword glittered 
upon the shining pebbles. Yet a little farther 
on a second, as still as he, bore witness to a 
stirring fight; nay, for that I had but to look 
at Le Brun’s sword, smeared to the very hilt, 
for a witness. Grown very old since I had 
last seen him riding down toward St. Jean de 
Luz, the poor fellow’s clothes were as worn 
as little Pauline’s, and I could well picture 
the bitter days of poverty they had lived 
through together in this strange land, driven 
thereto by a powerful noble and a society 
which esteemed a woman’s honour so lightly. 
But these were my own thoughts, and kneel¬ 
ing by the wounded man I remembered his 
necessity and put them from me. 

“Comrade,” I said, “here is Zaida Kay, 
who went to America with the Marquis de 
Lafayette ten good years ago. Look up and 
say what hurt you have. Nay, surely the 
dragoons from Bayonne are not so soon for¬ 
gotten? Look up, comrade, for here is a 
friend at hand.” 

He was sore hurt—there could be no 
doubt of it. I put my flask to his lips and 
had but a whisper of thanks for his answer. 
When I told him my name and reminded 
him that we had met upon the road to Spain 
ten good years ago he pressed my hand and 
bent his head, as though he remembered 
perfectly and was grateful for my coming. 
His wound I judged to be dangerous, and 
my small knowledge of surgery would have 
it that a pistol-ball had entered one of his 
lungs and remained lodged in his body. 
Against this I could do nothing, except it 
were to stanch the bleeding and bid the lad 
Philip hurry to the nearest inn for a coach 
or any conveyance that might be got Will¬ 
ing enough, though greatly affrighted, the 
youth went with all speed, while little Pauline, 
upon the verge of tears, told me more fully 
than it had yet been possible to do how he 
came by his hurt and what was the history 
of it. 

“ We have been three years in England 
trying to earn our bread,” she began, with 
rapid utterance and quick, nervous gestures 
which I liked but little to see. “ M. 
le Brun kept the Salle d’Armes in St. James’s 
Street; I taught the children to speak French. 
It was well while there was war, but after¬ 
wards our patrons left us and we suffered 
much. Then we went to the other great 
towns; we worked so hard, and thought of 
our beautiful France so often. But Gaspard 
would not return while Armand de Sevigny 
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was in Paris, for the King is his friend, and 
you know, sir, there was that happened 
between us which he could never forget 
How shall I tell you ? Three years ago, 
upon the Place du Temple, they followed 
me from the theatre and tried to drag me 
into their carriage; but I had Gaspard’s 
poniard beneath my cloak, and I was not 
such a child that I could not save myself 
from that Afterwards we came to London, 
but Sevigny had not forgotten us. Oh, such 
humiliations we suffered, such wrongs, until 
they told us that King Louis had banished 
the old Marquis to his estates, and that 
the son, Armand, must leave Paris with him. 
Then we determined to go back. No land 
could be more unkind than this England, 
with its proud people and its dark skies, and 
no laughter anywhere. So we were to return 
to Paris—but, sir, Armand de Sevigny had 
not gone to Bayonne. No ; he had come to 
England, and he followed us, and here in 
this wood I saw him again. And, oh, Mr. 
Kay, they have killed Gaspard; and he was 
the only friend I had in all the world ! ” 

I listened to this bitter story of wrong with 
such feelings as true compassion rarely fails 
to provoke. How little had I foreseen what 
this child must suffer when I had recalled 
her name in distant America! Neither 
General Lafayette nor myself, remembering 
her prettiness at St. Jean de Luz, and speak¬ 
ing of it often with much tenderness, had 
once bethought us of the Marquis de 
Sevigny’s son, who had killed her father; 
nor had we known of his passion for her. It 
became clear to me, also, that poor Le Brun’s 
pride had forbidden him to seek of Mme. 
de Lafayette that pecuniary assistance the 
Marquis would have so readily offered him. 
None the less, the story cut me to the heart; 
and being unwilling to dwell upon it, and 
too distressed to press her further, I per¬ 
ceived with relief that the lad Philip had 
returned, and so I went to him and asked 
for his news. 

“ They have but a cart at the inn,” said 
he, “ and that is gone to the village of Rams¬ 
gate. There is a farmer who would have 
brought a waggon, but he will be long 
a-coming. And so I have made bold to 
stop a coach on my own account, and it 
stands now at the thicket’s edge awaiting us.” 

“ You stopped a coach, lad ! ” I exclaimed, 
in amazement; “ nay, whose coach is that, 
then?” 

“ I know not, sir; but since you put a 
pistol in my holster, what use should I make 
of it, if it be not to stop a coach when I have 
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the mind to? And, sir, if you do not he 
quick, the driver will be up from the ditch, 
where I had the forethought to detain him/ 1 

We laughed together at the drollery oF it ; 
hut, remembering poor Le Brun's need, I 
lifted him in my arms and carried him 
instantly through the wood* As the lad 
boasted, so had he done* A coach stood 
upon the high road ; we caught its driver in 
the very act of clambering from the ditch, 
and to him I promised a guinea if he would 
convey my un¬ 
happy burden to 
the nearest inn. 

At which he be- 
came restored 
immediately, for 
he had believed 
himself to be in 
the hands of the 
high way man, 

Black Robin* 

“You b e a 
fine gentleman 
enough and I be 
in the ditch*" said 
he* “Well, 
there’s a party of 
French coveys 
waiting for me 
hereabouts, and 
good luck go 
with ’em* Your 
humble servant, 
gents, and next 
time you meet 
old Bob Wiggett, 
you show him the 
guinea first and 
the pistol after¬ 
wards.” 

I promised 
him to do so, my 
heart beating fast the while* For what did his 
words mean if not that, by no inconceivable 
accident, we had stumbled upon Armand de 
Sevigny’s coach, and that the man and his 
fellows were still waiting in the neighbourhood 
to finish the foul deed they had begun so well? 
Nay, I had hardly set poor Le Bum upon the 
cushions and bidden Pauline Beauvallet step 
up beside him, when the old man cried out, 
“Why, there’s one of’em behind the bush,” 
and sure enough, standing half concealed at 
the thicket’s edge, I perceived a slim French¬ 
man with a naked sword in his hand* 

“ How many v^ere there that fell upon him, 
child? How many in the wood?” 1 asked 
Pauline. 

Vol. X**.— 3. 


She could not remember rightly* but, at a 
hazard, thought they had been six, 

“ I saw M. de Sevigny a little way off 
upon a black horse,” she rejoined. “They 
fell upon us suddenly from the thicket ; we 
could not afford horses, Mr. Kay, and were 
going afoot* Then they cried out that it was 
Cospard le Brim they had to do with, and 
two fled from us and there were two he killed* 
You know how men have been afraid of him. 
Even in Paris he had no master at the fence. 

But he was one 
against three* 
when a great 
coach came up 
the hill and M* 
de Sevigny called 
to them to for¬ 
bear. They ran 
from us at that 
and Gaspard fell, 
and t hid my 
face, for I knew 
that he was hurt 
—and, Mr. Kay, 
he is the only 
friend I ever 
had*” 

Her eyes dim¬ 
med again at the 
memory of her 
friend's distress* 
but I had learned 
all I wished to 
hear, and* shut¬ 
ting the door 
upon them, I 
bade the coach¬ 
man drive on. 
Of the six 
Frenchmen in 
the thicket no 
more than two 
were hurt* We had Armand de Sevigny 
and four others still to deal with, it always 
being supposed that there were not more of 
his company waiting in the nearest village ! 

And there was hut this brave lad, Philip Ker, 
to stand by me when the time should come* 
For I had no doubt that they watched us as 
we rode away, and presently would cross 
swords with us. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

PARSON INGOLSBY* 

The inn lay farther from the thicket than l 
had imagined it to be. We crossed a wild, 
bleak down with a gibbet at the heart of it 
and a man's bodtyi swaying to and fro in a 
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little breeze that came in from the sea, A 
lone house which, at a distance, I had taken 
to be a hostel proved to be nothing more than 
a shed for cows. Thereafter for some miles 
this unfriendly heath persisted, so open, so 
black that I could well understand the stories 
of rapine and murder to which it had given 
birth. That we had been followed from the 
wood I never had a doubt. The hedgeless 
road, the winding, chalky track gave no 
shelter to the dark forms of the horsemen 
who were plainly to be perceived at every 
turn, three or four of them together, neither 
advancing with courage nor drawing back 
with discretion. Their hesitation I wel¬ 
comed, since thereby we obtained minutes 
of grace most precious to us. In the village, 
I said, if a village there were, we might come 
to the reckoning. 

I knew little of our situation, neither the 
name of the heath we crossed nor of any 
place of note in its vicinity. When a church 
spire appeared above some of the melancholy 
trees, the lad told me that we were approach¬ 
ing the hamlet of Barham and might look for 
some protection there, “ since,” said he, 
“they have a constable.” To laugh at his 
boyish confidence in this worthy official w'ere 
easy enough; but I forbore alike from that 
and from any answer to his encomiums upon 
the parson of the place, who, he told me, had 
no rival in Kent in his judgment of horse or 
hound or a bottle of Spanish wine. The 
village should speak for itself, as it did 
presently when we entered it at all speed, 
and coming to the door of a thatched inn, 
white-fronted and very English, I dismounted 
from my horse and told the landlord my 
business. 

“Your best room and the bed prepared 
instantly for a gentleman who has come by an 
accident in the wood,” I said; “ we may lie 
here some days. Do that which is necessary, 
and the items of your bill shall not be 
questioned.” 

A tall man, long in the weasand, with eyes 
that looked into each other and a tuft of lank 
chestnut hair upon an egg-shaped head, the 
fellow smiled sourly while I spoke and 
answered with little thanks. 

“The very words I heard at this door not the 
half of an hour ago. Ye be all for the best bed¬ 
room ; and yon’s the second gentleman that 
got his trouble in the wood—but some of you 
speak French, sir, and others, I doubt not, 
know where Black Robin is perched. Well, 
I’m no constable, thank goodness ; it’s not 
my business to stop a man’s windpipe so 
long as good ale can trickle down it. Bring 
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your gentleman within ; I’ll do what I can 
for him.” 

I think that he must have perceived my 
astonishment when he spoke of those in his 
house who had the French tongue. It 
needed no good guess to say that some of 
Sevigny’s men were there before us—per¬ 
haps the man himself, waiting for the tidings 
which should reach him from the thicket. To 
enter the house meant that we must come 
face to face with this desperate gang which 
had pursued the child and her protector so 
doggedly through these long years. To pro¬ 
ceed would be to invite attack upon a more 
lonely road, where neither men nor house 
might witness our predicament. I chose the 
former course without a moment’s hesitation, 
and, entering the house boldly, who should 
I stumble upon at the very threshold but 
Armand de Sevigny himself in the act of 
climbing the staircase before me ? 

You can never mistake a nobleman of 
France, his bearing, his dress, or his manner. 
This fellow’s coat must have cost a little for¬ 
tune to trim ; his sword had a golden hilt; 
he carried that fine, unmistakable air of a 
man who could say to all the world, “ My 
father is the Marquis de Sevigny.” 

Hearing me upon his heels he turned and 
bowed very graciously, and we were still face 
to face, like two women that would know' 
each other’s business, when the stablemen, 
at my bidding, began to carry poor I^e Brun 
up the stairs and the whole story flashed out 
in a twinkle. 

“ What nonsense is this ? ” he cried, 
angrily ; “ why have you brought that ruffian 
to the house ? ” 

“ For the very same reason that brings 
black crows to a field together,” said I ; 
“ and as for your ruffian, there are men here 
who have an answer to the word and know 
where to place it.” 

I looked him straight in the face, and he 
stepped back at my keen glance. That the 
situation could not have been more perilous 
both to the child and myself I was perfectly 
w r ell aware. An open door at the stair’s head 
showed me the legs of three or four serving- 
men, listening, I did not doubt, to every word 
their master spoke. Behind us, upon the 
high road, were others in Sevigny’s pay—the 
coach stood at the door; a bold man, I said, 
would have called his fellows out, picked up 
the child in his arms, and raced for Dover 
and the sea. A bold man, yes ; but was 
Armand de Sevigny a bold man ? For bold¬ 
ness, mind you, is as much a matter of wit 

as courage. And this man had little wit, or 
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he would have grasped the circumstances as 
I grasped them and not drawn back to think 
upon it Therein he found me a shrewder 
antagonist; for I was up the stairs and at the 
open door even before he could whip his 
sword from its scabbard. 

“Gentlemen/* I exclaimed, 
standing upon the thresh¬ 
old of the room and 
speaking to them 
rapidly in French, 

“ if you do not 
desire a better 
acquaintance with 
the King's dra¬ 
goons from Can¬ 
terbury, there is 
the window and 
yonder lies the 
high road to 
Dover town, I 
speak as one re¬ 
cently come from 
Paris and not un¬ 
friendly to your 
nation. They have 
a short way in 
this country with 
those who marry 
other men’s 
daughters against 
their will—and I 
would remind you 
that we have just 
passed by a gib¬ 
bet, which the 
justices might find 
a convenience to 
their hands. Now 
choose your path 
quick, and go or 
stay as you please. You will have precious 
little chance of coming to a decision at all if 
you hide here longer.” 

They stared at me agape in astonishment 
Who was I ? Whence had I come ? Why 
should 1 be at the pains of warning them ? 
And, for the matter of that, young Armand de 
Sevigny could have been scarcely less per¬ 
plexed than they. Here was a stranger 
speaking his own tongue, not to be accused 
of any apparent motive in warning his men, 
and yet seemingly desirous both for their 
safety and that of the poor fellow they had 
brought so near to death. 

Possibly he was half ready to believe my 
story that there were dragoons upon the road 
behind us; but, however it might have been, 
he stood there in doubt and perplexity until 


the servants would have carried poor Le Brun 
by him* Then all his hate and fury mastered 
him in a twinkling; and, whipping out his 
sword from its scabbard, be made to thrust it 
through that helpless body and settle his 

monstrous score 
for good and all. 
Just one terrified 
scream I heard 
from little Pauline; 
just for one in¬ 
stant did 1 wit¬ 
ness the servants’ 
horror-stricken 
faces and their 
brave attempt to 
shield their bur¬ 
den from the steel 
—then, with a 
blow that, had it 
fallen fairly, would 
have killed the 
rogue upon the 
instant, I shot out 
my clenched fist 
crash upon his 
foreliead, and he 
went headlong 
down the stairs, 
over and over like 
a child’s ball, 
bouncing from 
step £0 step, now 
against the wall, 
now almost burst¬ 
ing the balustrade, 
until the flags 
received him, 
and he lay like 
one dead across 
t h e threshold 
he had but just quitted, 

I say that I struck him with all my force, 
and yet, angry as I was and almost beside 
myself at the cowardly act he had intended, 
I, none the less, kept my wit alive and 
bethought me of the consequences of the 
designed blow. Behind me were the hired 
ruffians in the room they had bespoken. 
Their astonishment and debate at my warn¬ 
ing could not be so great as to prevent their 
coming to Sevigny’s aid when they under¬ 
stood how it went with him. None in the 
inn yard would lift a hand to save me from 
these fellows or those others now' racing 
down the road from Canterbury. It behoved 
me, therefore, to settle with Armand de 
Scvigny once and for ever, and to settle with 
him while none could come between us. 
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To this intent, quick as light, I slammed 
to the door of the room wherein Sevigny’s 
fellows stood, and turned the key which my 
quick eye had detected when first I came 
there. And no sooner had this been done 
than I leapt dowm the stairs and, calling to 
the serving-men to make way for me, drew 
my sword as I went No fear had I that 
Sevigny was dead* There are fevr that a 
blow from the fist will kill when it is not fairly 
struck ; and this man lay hut winded by the 
stroke. To drag him up, to push him into 
the village street before me, was child’s work 
for a man w r hose limbs had been shaped in 
the grim schools of war. And I had a temper 
w'hich would 
have pitted me 
against a dozen 
such as he at 
such a time, 

Was it not for 
Pauline Beau- 
vallet’s sake, 
and could I for¬ 
get that day 
upon the road 
in Spain w’hen 
M. del^fayette's 
liberty, perhaps 
his very life, had 
been the price 
of her courage ? 

“Up with 
you, my fine 
cock - robin,” 1 
cried to him as 
w T e reeled and strug¬ 
gled together; u let's 
hear how you whistle 
at men, you who 
have such a pretty 
throat for women. 

Here's one ready to 
answer for bringing 
your ruffian to the 
house.” This I said 
driving him before 
me to the path of 
green grass at the 
inn door. And at 
every taunt I kicked 
him with my foot, 
for I saw that he 
was but a craven after all and would not face 
me save it were under provocation, 

“ What! This proud lapdog has too 
much milk in him to yap I” I went on, see¬ 
ing his teeth all shut up like a boy’s when 
they whip him, and a look in his eyes which 


named him a base coward. “Oh, here's a 
tale to tell in Paris ; here’s something for 
the Trianon and the petticoats there! A 
Frenchman who had his ears boxed, and 
asked for it to he done again ! Nay, sir, 1 
swear if you do not fall to upon the instant, 
I will duck you in yonder fountain, and lose 
no time in doing it, moreover” 

He replied to this, not by any word to me, 
but by calling over his shoulder to his 
fellows in the room that they should come 
dow-n and stand by him. As for the village 
of Barham itself, never w T as such commotion 
in its single street. From every cottage, 
from the fields near by, from the black¬ 
smith’s forge, and the 
better houses, maids 
and men came swarm¬ 
ing out, some bawling 
for the constable, some 
imploring us to desist, 
many beseeching that 
Parson Ingobby should 
be sent for. These 
shouts fell upon ears 
that cared nothing for 
them, I had Sevigny 
at my sword's 
point, and our 
blades were en¬ 
gaged at last. If 
I had gone to 
that affray in 
heat, I con¬ 
tinued it with 
the clear brain 
of a man who 
perceives that 
his adversary is 
more skilled 
than he, and 
that nothing but 
prudence will 
save him from 
death. Yes, 
truly he was a 
great swords¬ 
man, this dandy 
from Southern 
F rance, and had 
it not been for 
the blow I struck 
him upon the 
rage against me, 
the second pass. 


HE WENT HEADLONG DOWN THP STATUS. 


and 


me 


his 

at 


stairs, for that 
he had killed 
Anger, however, had robbed him of his 
steadiness ; I parried his thrusts upon a 
blade which an iron wrist had been schooled 
to govern. Time and chance must be my 
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opportunity—and yet, Heaven knows, when 
some minutes had passed and he had begun 
to master himself and my own skill seemed 
the poorer for that, I did truly believe that 
he would kill me and that my end must be 
there before the inn door of a Kentish 
village* 

The fear of death comes to us in many 
shapes, but most to be dreaded is such a 
death as a man 
must die who 
would avenge a 
hitter wrong and 
is to fall by a 
villain’s blade 
when all right and 
justice should 
claim his life. 

Not so much a 
dread of death it¬ 
self, but of that 
which this man’s 
victory would 
mean to Pauline 
Beauvallet, chiefly 
distracted me and 
helped to rob my 
arm of its cun¬ 
ning as I stood 
before Armand de 
Sevfgny that day. 

For let him pass 
his sword through 
my body, and 
what then ? The 
child must go to 
France with him. 

She would come 
to his possession 
beyond hope or 
chance of redemp¬ 
tion. And men 
would name me 
but a fool thus to 
die for sentiment. 

This I could not 
help hut remember while the man 
pressed me more hardly and the clamour 
about us droned away to a whisper and 
the villagers held their tongues for excite¬ 
ment of the issue. In the room above 
the hired ruffians beat upon the door as 
though to bring the roof of the inn about 
their ears, A brisk sound of galloping 
drummed in my ears even while steel clashed 
upon steel and my adversary’s point quivered 
against my shoulder. I knew that those 
whom we had left in the thicket would not 
long delay their coming, and yet it would 


have been madness to take account of them, 
or to abate one jot or tittle of my purpose. 
That iron wrist of mine must save me if I 
were to be saved. Again and again its 
muscles stiffened at a mad attack ; the man 
cut over and under, engaged and disengaged, 
came at me with the cry of a Red Indian, or 
riposted with the lightning touch of a maitre 
d'armes; and still the good wrist saved me* 

I knew not before, 
the truth be my 
witness, that I 
had such skill 
with the sword, 
or could have 
made such a 
brave show as 
then I made 
when more than 
my own life must 
be the price of 
defeat and a 
young lady's fate 
lay trembling in 
the balance. 
Twice, indeed, 
he touched me 
lightly; I fell a 
trickle of blood 
upon my forearm 
and a sharp burn¬ 
ing pain about 
my shoulder; but 
each time that he 
touched me my 
riposte made him 
sing; and one of 
his assaults had 
such a mad turn, 
and showed him 
in such strange 
contortion of limb 
and body, that I 
laid his fare open 
from the chin to 
the ear, and cared 
not a fig whether the stroke were foul or fair. 

Aye, but what of that ? Were not his 
rogues approaching upon the high road, 
and those others within the house beating 
down the door with savage cries? Even 
the villagers perceived my predicament, and 
called upon me earnestly to make an end 
of it. The maids at the window, whose 
white-frilled caps flashed upon my vision at 
every turn, screamed together when they 
heard the horsemen. There were fierce 
oaths from the hulking labourers and coarse 
jests from tlfpse .3+lfa had to do with the 
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horses. All these I heard as distinctly as a 
man hears a whisper in a lonely gallery ; but 
I turned my head for none of them. This 
man before me—my anger against him fed 
upon his very impetuosity. If at first I had 
been all cool and self-collected, the desire to 
kill him now began to possess me like a fever. 
I cared nothing for my own life, for the blue 
sky above me, or my home across the seas; 
nothing for any promise of to-morrow or love 
of yesterday, but only for his flesh warm upon 
my blade, his blood upon the grass, his sight¬ 
less eyes rewarding me at my feet. And so, 
perchance, I began to deserve no more pity 
than he; and the very wickedness of desire 
foiling me, I cast discretion to the winds and 
met him with his own heedlessness, thrust 
and lunge, cut here, cut there, yet caring 
nothing for the cuts; and so bearing myself 
that a desire to live seemed to find no place 
in that mad encounter. 

He had me sure enough ; all my know¬ 
ledge of swordsmanship told me that. Inch 
by inch he was forcing me back, and I must 
stumble headlong into the inn presently or 
bare my breast to his furious stroke. And 
he was no longer alone. With a shout of 
ringing triumph, a clatter of swords, horses 
neighing and women shrieking, his fellows 
from Canterbury were upon us. Those within 
the house had burst the door and were all 
tumbling down the stairs together like dogs 
let suddenly from a kennel. There could be 
but brief moments now before they would be 
at me from behind; while before me were the 
burning eyes, the flushed cheeks of this man 
I would have killed. What, then, kept his 
steel from my heart? The long-drawn instant 
of suspense when I seemed to number the 
seconds to myself, saying, “ It will be now, or 
now,” was surely as awful as any man has 
lived through. He had me. I was helpless 
before him; and then, miracle of miracles, he 
lay senseless upon the ground and a great 
shout rang in my ears. I heard laughter, 
oaths, and, above all, a fine resounding voice 
which bade men stay their hands in the 
King's name, and then shouted to someone 
to “ pick up the velvet man and put him in 
the water-trough.” And still I knew even 
less than before what had happened, save that 


Pauline Beauvallet's arms were about my 
neck and her kisses warm upon my lips. 

“ Who is it—who has come between us ? ” 
I asked them, wildly. 

A great voice answered me. “ Why, who 
should it be but Parson Ingolsby and his 
good oaken cudgel ? Think you he'll have 
brawling in Barham village ? Zounds, man ! 
he'd put him under the pump were it the 
French King himself.” 

I stared at the speaker as though he had 
risen from the dead — a seaman, as it 
appeared, for he wore a pigtail and a broad- 
brimmed hat; he rode an uncouth horse 
clumsily enough ; and there were fifteen more 
of his kind, on horses no better than his own, 
halted round about us. Amid them stood 
the merriest little parson man that ever I 
have met in all my travels—bald as an egg¬ 
shell, sprightly upon his legs, here, there, 
and everywhere in a jiffy. 

“ Tell me,” cried I to them, amazed, “ how 
did it come about ; why did yonder man go 
down- before me ? ” 

“ Aye,” said one of them, “ that's no long 
tale. The parson threw his cudgel at him. 
Many a good man has known the thickness 
of it when he bided too long in the ale-house. 
Me and my mates are preventive men from 
Deal. We’ll have no rascally Frenchmen 
swilling claret in Barham village. But I'll 
tell you what, sir: you'd have been dead and 
gone to glory if the parson had dined with 
the squire last night, and that's as true as 
Scripture. Jest you give thanks that he got 
no port wine in him yesterday. 'Tis a plague 
upon a man's eyesight, surely.” 

I made some answer to him, but have no 
recollection of my words. Little Pauline 
still held close to me ; Sevigny's rogues were 
galloping back to Canterbury as fast as tired 
horses could take them ; the others from the 
room above scattered like frightened birds 
and were not pursued. A wench bathed the 
Frenchman's head at the fountain and mocked 
him the while. But as for me I was dumb 
before that Providence which had given me 
back my life when I thought it surely to be 
lost, and had sent me this day to the help 
of one whose need no just man might 
refuse. 


(To be continued.) 
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Genius by Counties. 

Showing at a Glance What Counties Have Produced the Greatest Number 

of Celebrated Men and Women. 

By Gordon Colborne. 



HE division of the nation into 
counties is no mere arbitrary 
geographical distinction. Two 
thousand years have combined 
to make the inhabitants in most 
cases serrate peoples, with 
distinct physical and moral traits. To the eye 
of a student of English minds and manners 
a Sussex man bears but little resemblance 
to a Lancastrian. How different is an East 
Anglian from a Cornishman ! All the 
groups have not only their own characteristics 
and customs, but they have also their own 
atmosphere, their own peculiar outlook, con¬ 
tributing to produce, in a measure, a special 
breed of men. 

Let us take genius to represent uncommon 
powers—a notable superiority in ability and 
in achievement. Nothing is rarer than 
master-minds: a whole generation may pass 
and not a solitary genius arise to impel 
and influence his age. It was not an 
English, but a French, writer who 
declared that no country in Europe has 
produced so many persons of com¬ 
manding character and talents as Eng¬ 
land ; and although it may he difficult 
to construct such a list of these as 
would satisfy all critics, yet there are at 
least two hundred names which 
indubitably belong to the first 
rank. It is not too much to 
say that if these two hundred 
names were expunged British 
history for the past three or four 
hundred years would be little 
more than a blank. A 
single room thirty feet 
square would suffice to 
hold all the men who 
have wrought all that 
is valuable in politics, 
war, literature, science, 
art, discovery, inven¬ 
tion, oratory, theology, 
and government iti 
these islands since the 
Middle Ages. 

Now, it is not a new 
theory that there are 
certain soils which are 
propitious for the 
growth of genius, just 
as there are others, 
like Holland and 


Switzerland, which, although themselves 
high in civilization, fail to produce indi¬ 
viduals of commanding moral and mental 
stature. Wales, as we shall see, is another 
such instance. Why are the Poles such a race 
of musicians when the Scotch are not ? Why 
did a whole generation of sculptors flourish 
in Italy at a time when the Germans, now 
far more intelligent, were rudely carving 
wooden effigies? Why is Ireland full of 
orators and Portugal empty? Why does 
a single department of Prance give birth 
to more able painters than the whole ol 
Australia ? 

Without attempting to answer these ques¬ 
tions we may perhaps not altogether un- 
profitably analyze the origin of our British 
geniuses and ascertain precisely from what 
soil each sprang. Let us trace our most 
famous men to their birthplace—let ns deal 
with genius by counties. Why did Shake^ 

speare come 
| from Warwick¬ 
shire ? Was 
this Warwick¬ 
shire so en¬ 
lightened, so 
highly culti¬ 
vated, so filled 
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THE WEST MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


of Napoleon are to be found in Corsica and 
not elsewhere. On this hypothesis, then, 
Warwickshire contained the precise ingredi¬ 
ents of Shakespeare — his sanity and serenity, 
his good-humour and philosophy—and when 
circumstances were favourable the Man 
appeared. Shakespeare was Warwickshire 
crystallized by Fate. 

By way of illustration of this fact, two and 
a half centuries later another individual 
appeared, eminently good-humoured, sane, 
serene, and philosophic. This was George 
Eliot, whose breadth of intellect was for a 
woman astounding, and presents many 
points of resemblance to the immortal Bard 
of Avon. This, again, is the very genius of 
Warwickshire; it would not be the genius 
of Norfolk, nor would it be the genius of 
Kent or Cornwall. As for the adjoining 
counties, in our second chart we notice that 
no fewer than four have produced only one 
apiece of men worthy to be in the first rank 
in their respective callings. 

Turning now from the heart of England 
to its northern extremity, we find that North¬ 
umberland is responsible for but two names on 
our roll of honour. To Cumberland belongs 
William Wordsworth, the poet of the Lakes, 


with an intellectual popula¬ 
tion that it could easily 
produce that which is by uni¬ 
versal consent ranked as the 
master mind of the world—even 
above Plato’s ? Not at all. On 
the contrary, Warwickshire as a 
whole was inhabited by a dull, 
plodding, prosaic folk; but, 
nevertheless, it contained, 
amongst its better sort, the 
germs of Shakespeare long 
before Shakespeare was born. 
While it is true there are ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule, it is no less 
true that the members of a 
race or tribe or family must 
conform to the family qualities 
and characteristics. Some 
ethnologists doubt whether any 
well - authenticated exceptions 
exist. As Dr. Wendell Holmes 
observes: “Two and two do 
not always make four in this 
matter of hereditary descent 
of qualities. Sometimes they 
make three, and sometimes 
five.” Anyhow, all the 
qualities and characteristics 
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THE MIDLAND AND NORTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 

while the adjoining county of Durham 
brought forth, besides the Earl of Durham, 
the great pro-consul to whom modem Canada 
owes more than to any statesman, England’s 
greatest poetess, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Westmorland is the birthplace of no very 
eminent person. Yorkshire, the largest of 
English counties, we should naturally expect 
to be almost a nation by itself and exhibit a 
catholicity in genius. We are not disappointed. 
Nearly all departments have their representa¬ 
tive. In war there is Lord I^awrence ; in 
politics, Wilberforce; in discovery, Captain 
Cook ; in learning, Bentley; in painting, Lord 
Leighton ; in sculpture, Flaxman ; in fiction, 
Charlotte Bronte; in engineering, Smeaton. 
The much smaller county of Lancaster is 
much more distinguished as a political cradle, 
for Peel, Bright, and Gladstone first arose 
there ; besides Kemble, the celebrated actor ; 
Romney, the painter; and Arkwright, the 
engineer. 

Fewer names are more illustrious in English 
history than those of the first Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, Algernon Sidney, Isaac Newton, 
John Wesley, and Lord Tennyson, and these 
five men first drew breath in Lincolnshire. 

Vol. xxx.- - 4 . 
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It is strange that Cranmer, Henry 
VIII.’s famous archbishop, is the 
only illustrious man born in 
Nottinghamshire, a county which 
plays so important a part in 
history. Derby has only two names, 
Herbert Spencer and Samuel 
Richardson, the father of the 
English novel. Leicester is proud 
of having been the birthplace of 
Macaulay and Northamptonshire 
of Dryden. Huntingdonshire 
took many centuries to produce 
that really great man, Oliver 
Cromwell, and having produced 
him was so exhausted that she 
has achieved nothing since but 
mediocrity in genius. Rutland is 
still hatching her swan ; Bedford¬ 
shire three centuries ago put forth that 
remarkable genius, John Bunyan. 

Turning to the group of eastern 
counties, we discover that to Norfolk we 
owe a half-dozen beings who have cut 
a great figure in the world, or whose 
absence from the roll of honour would 
be deeply felt. Horatio Nelson was, of 
course, a distant kinsman of the Wal¬ 
poles, which accounts for the proximity 
of the birthplaces of the Admiral and 
the Prime Minister of George II. 
Porson was the greatest Greek scholar and 
one of the most amazing intellects England 
ever produced. Coke was among her ablest 
amongst her most brilliant 
there are very few lovers of 


jurists, Lytton 
novelists, while 
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English literature who could spare the 
sterling figure of George Borrow. 

From the east we turn to the extreme west, 
where, it must be confessed, genius seems to 
grow in greater profusion, although Cornwall 
can boast of only the sea-warrior, Grenville; 
the comedian, Foote; and the inventor, Sir 
Humphry Davy; and Dorsetshire and Mon¬ 
mouthshire produce nothing. 
Somersetshire can only point to 
a single name, that of the doughty 
Admiral Blake ; but, on the other 
hand, look at Devon! What a 
list of worthies for 
a county not much 
larger than Somer¬ 
set ! Here first 
saw the light the 
illustrious Drake 
and Raleigh and 
Hawkins, and after 
them Marlborough, 
the conqueror; 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Samuel Taylor Cole¬ 
ridge, and Charles Kingsley. Gay, the 




THE SOUTH MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


poet, was also of Devon birth. Then see 
Gloucestershire, with Whittington ;and Locke, 
the philoso¬ 
pher ; and 
Lawrence, the 
painter; and 
Southey, the 
poet; and 
Chatterton, 
the marvel ; 
and Jenner, 
the benefactor 
of the human 
race. 

Perhaps an 


THE SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES. 

even more remarkable fact in the annals of 
English genius is that not one of the first 
rank has hailed from Bucking¬ 
hamshire. Berkshire has pro¬ 
duced Samuel Butler, author of 
“ Hudibras,” alone. Hertfordshire 
brought forth Cowper, Waller, and 
Cardinal Manning, all three men 
in whom certain mental character¬ 
istics may be noted—and all three 
poets. Middlesex gave the world 
Thomas Henry Huxley. 

We are told that if William 
Makepeace Thackeray had not 
been born in India he would have 
first seen the light in Fareham, 
Hants. Had this been the case, 
there would certainly have been 
something significant in the fact 
that four great English novelists of 
the nineteenth century—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Jane Austen, and Meredith — 
had first opened their infant eyes and 
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drew their first breath in Hampshire. And 
this suggests the singular belief, current 
amongst the ancients and held to-day very 
tenaciously by the Chinese, that a human 
being derives certain attributes from the 
place of his birth which influence his whole 
career. With the Romans this belief was, of 
course, connected with the belief in a genius 
loci —a sort of fairy godmother or godfather 
who took all infants at birth under its 
peculiar protection. The philosophy of this 
is wholly opposed to that of our rude 
northern proverb that “ a man is not a horse 
because he is bom in a stable.” But even in 
cases where the birth in a particular place is 
accidental, is it not odd that that fact should 
influence, as in many cases it admittedly has, 
the mind or character or tastes of the 
person ? Lord Roberts was bom in India; 
he has himself related how that circumstance 
told upon his life and would have affected 
him had he never seen India again from 
infancy. 

In the annals of Surrey, except that part 
which belongs strictly to the Metropolis, 
only the single name of Edward Gibbon, the 
historian, can be discovered as having owed 
his birth to that county. How strange this 
is may be seen on a comparison 
of Surrey with the adjoining 
county of Kent Sussex brought 
into the world Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Richard Cobden, and the 
illustrious scholar and lawyer, 

John Selden. 

Thus far we have travelled 
nearly half through our list of 
two hundred British worthies. We 
have purposely omitted to take 
cognizance of London, where a 
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phenomenon is presented 
for which a study of the 
laws of probability as re¬ 
gards the nativity of genius 
does not prepare us. For 
in the Metropolis we take 
in more than sixty names 
at a single stride. Half 
that number would seem 
to be London’s due share 
—even more than its due 
share. But this fact must 
be borne in mind— 
London is not merely the 
political and commercial 
and industrial capital—it 
is also the hot bed, the 
forcing-house, the nursery 
of intellect for the whole 
of our race. All the provinces pour their 
talent into the lap of London, and talent 
breeds talent. Examine the pedigrees of these 
sixty odd Londoners and you will find their 
parents hailed from twenty different counties. 
Nevertheless, London stamped them all—it 
was Hogarth who said that he would spend 
his life painting ale - house signs but for 
London. And- it is not only in the quantity, 
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but in the quality, of talent that this great 
list is remarkable. What an astonishing 
galaxy of mighty names ! 

The principality of Wales is distinctly 
disappointing. It is hardly possible to 
account for the absence of great names 
from its roll of honour. Someone attempts 
to explain the phenomenon by a theory that 
mountainous countries rarely produce men 
of the first rank, although the general level 
of intelligence may be high. Even Scot¬ 
land is no exception, as most, if not all, of 
its leading men sprang, as we shall see, 
from the Lowlands. 

To our national roll of honour Scotland 
sends her quota of eighteen names, which, 
creditable as it is, does not seem large in 
view of the fact that she has always been, 
until lately, far more populous than London. 
The most northern birthplace we find is 


Forfarshire, which produced Lyell, 
the geologist, and Hume, the 
historian. Wilkie and Smollett came 
from Fife, and so did Adam Smith, 
the father of modem political 
economy. Edinburgh was where 
Robertson, Brougham, Jeffrey, and 
Blair first saw the light. As a 
capital it is, in this respect, far 
inferior to Dublin, where seven 
really greater men were ushered 
into the world. Dublin, the reader 
will note, was the birthplace of 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Steele, 
Wellesley, Lecky, and Swift, while 
the province of Leinster can boast 
of the great Duke of Wellington, 
besides Oliver Goldsmith and 
Bishop Berkeley. Connaught does 
not figure on the lists of the 
nativity of genius. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that, in addition to 
Daniel O’Connell and Laurence 
Sterne, that doughty East Anglian 
and undoubtedly great soldier, 
Lord Kitchener, whose great 
opportunity has, perhaps, yet 
to come, first opened his baby 
eyes in the province of Munster. 
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beautiful music played very softly on a 
summer night, and eating heaps of straw¬ 
berries with plenty of cream/' 

He said, Ah ! ” 

Rut somehow I was not satisfied* The 
dream of my life was to spend the winter in 
town, as soon as I had put my hair up, and 
go to dances and theatres and things, and 
regularly come out properly , instead of linger¬ 
ing on in this out-of-the-way place (which is 
ducky in the spring and summer, but awful 
in the winter), with nobody to be looked 
at by except relations and father and the 
curate and village doctors, and that sort 
of people. 

We knew lots of nice people in town who 
would have given me a splendid time; but 
father was always too lazy to go* He hates 
London really* What he likes is to be out of 
doors all day and every day all the year round 
with his gun or rod* And he loves cricket, 
too. So do I, That is to say, I like watch¬ 
ing it* But you can't watch cricket in the 
winter. 

It really wasn’t fair of father to keep me 
stowed away in a place like Much Middlefold 
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T is a splendid thing to be 
seventeen and have one's hair 
up and feel that one cannot 
be kissed indiscriminately any 
more by sticky boys and horrid 
old gentlemen who “ knew you 
when you were that high, my dear," or who 
nursed you on their knees when you were a 
baby. When I came down to dinner for the 
first time in a long frock and with my hair 
a bun there was a terrific sensation. 



in 


Father said, My dear Joan I n and gasped. 
The butler looked volumes of respectful 
admiration. The tweeny, whom I met on 
the stairs, giggled like an idiot. Bob, my 
brother, who is a beast, rolled on the floor 
and pretended to faint. Altogether it was 
an event* Mr* Garnet, who writes novels 
and things and happened to be stopping 
with us for the cricket, asked me to tell 
him exactly how it felt to have one's hair 
up for the first time. He said it would be 
of the utmost value to him to know, as it 
would afford him a lurid insight into the 
feminine mind* 

I said ; 44 1 feel as if I were listening to 
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now that I was grown up. I spoke to him 
about it after dinner. 

I said, “ Father, dear, you are going to 
take me to town this winter, aren’t you ? ” 

He shied. It is the only word to express it. 

“ Er—well, my dear—well, we’ll see, we’ll 
see.” 

Poor old father, he does hate London so. 
It always brings on his rheumatism or some¬ 
thing, and he spends most of his time there, 
I believe, when he is really obliged to go 
up on business, mooning about Kensington 
Gardens, trying to make believe it’s really the 
country. But there are times when one feels 
that other people’s objections must give way. 
When a girl is pretty (I believe I am) and 
has nice frocks (I know I have), it is perfectly 
criminal not to let her go and show them in 
town. And I love dancing. I want to go 
to dances every night. And in Much 
Middlefold we have only the hunt ball, and 
perhaps, if we’re lucky, two or three other 
dances. And you generally have to drive 
ten miles to them. 

So I was firm. 

I said, “ Father, dear, why can’t we settle 
it now, and then you could write and get a 
house in good time ? ” 

He jibbed this time. He sat in his chair 
and said nothing. 

“ Will you, father ? ” 

“ But the expense-” 

“You can let the Manor.” 

“ And the land ; I ought to be looking 
after it.” 

“Oh, but the tenant man who takes the 
house will do that. Won’t you write to-night, 
father, dear? I’ll write if you’ll tell me what 
to say. Then you needn’t bother to move.” 

Here an idea seemed to strike him. I 
noticed with regret that his face brightened. 

“ I’ll tell you what, my dear,” he said; 
“ we will make a bargain.” 

“ Yes,” I said. I knew something horrid 
was coming. 

“ If I make fifty in the match on Monday, 
we will celebrate the event by spending the 
winter in town, much as I shall dislike it. 
Those wet pavements always bring on my 
rheumatism ; don’t know why. Wet grass 
never does.” 

“ And if you don’t make fifty, father ? ” 

“Why, then,” he replied, cheerfully, “ we’ll 
stay at home and enjoy ourselves.” 

The match that was to be played on Mon¬ 
day was against Sir Edward Cave’s team. 
Sir Edward was a nasty little man who had 
made a great deal of money somehow or 
other and been knighted for it He always 
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got together a house-party to play cricket, 
and it was our great match. Sir Edward was 
not popular in the county, but he took a 
great deal of trouble with the cricket, and 
everybody was glad to play in his park or 
watch their friends playing. 

Father always played for Much Middlefold 
in this match. He had been very good in 
his time, and I heard once that, if only the 
captain had not had so many personal friends 
for whom he wanted places in the team, 
father would have played for Oxford against 
Cambridge in his last year. But, of course, 
he was getting a little old now for cricket, 
and the Castle Cave match was the only one 
in which he played. 

He had made twenty-five last year against 
Sir Edward Cave’s team, and everybody had 
said how well he played, so I thought he 
might easily do better this year and make 
double that score. 

“ And if you make fifty you really will 
take me to town? You’ll promise faithfully?” 

“lot de gentilhommel The word of a 
Romney, my dear Joan ; and, mind, if I do 
not make fifty the subject must be dropped 
for the present year of grace. Next year the 
discussion may be re-opened ; but for this 
winter there must be no further attempt at 
coaxing. You know that I am as clay in 
your hands, young woman, and you must 
not take an unfair advantage of my 
weakness.” 

I promised. 

“And you really will try, father, to make 
fifty?” 

“ I can promise you that, my dear. It 
would take more than the thought of the 
horrors of London to make me get out on 
purpose.” 

So the thing was settled. 

I went to see Bob about it before going to 
bed. Bob is a Freshman at Magdalen, so, 
naturally, he is much more conceited than 
any three men have any right to be. I 
suppress him when I can, but lately, in the 
excitement of putting my hair up, I had 
forgotten to give him much attention, and he 
had had a bad relapse. 

I found him in the billiard-room with Mr. 
Garnet. He was sprawling over the table, 
trying to reach his ball without the rest, and 
looking ridiculous. I waited till he had made 
his stroke and missed the red ball, which he 
ought to have pocketed easily. 

Then I said, “ Bob ! ” 

He said, “ Well, what ? ” 

I think he must have been losing, for he 
was in a very bad temper. 
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“ I want to speak to you.” 

14 Go ahead, then." 

I looked at Mr, Garnet, He understood 
at once, 

14 Pm just going to run upstairs for a 
second, Romney/ 3 he said, “I want my 
pipe. Cigarettes are bad for the soul, I 
sha’n't be long,” 

He disappeared, 

41 Well?* 1 said Bob. 

44 Father says that if he makes fifty on 
Monday against the Cave he'll take me to 
London for the winter.” 

Bob lit another cigarette and threw the 
match out of the window. 

44 You needn’t hurry to pack/ 3 he said. 

44 Don't you think father will make fifty?” 

44 He hasn’t an earthly,’' 

44 He made twenty-five last year,” 
M Ves; but 
this year the 
Cave men have 
got a new pro, 

I don’t suppose 
you have ever 
heard of him, but 
his name's Simp¬ 
son—Billy Simp¬ 
son. He played 
for Sussex all last 
season, and was 
eleventh in the 
fi rs t -class bow 1 i ng 
averages. The 
governor may 
have been the 
dickens of a bat 
in his day, but 
I’ll bet he doesn’t 
stand up to Billy 
for many overs. 

As for getting 

fifty-” 

Words failed 
him. I felt like 
a cat. I could 
have scratched 
somebody — any¬ 
body ; I did not 
care whom. No 
wonder father 
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had made the 

bargain so cheerfully. He knew' he could 
only lose by a miracle. 

“Oh, Bob!" I said. My despair must 
have been tremendous, for it touched even 
Bob. He said, 44 Buck up ! " 

I said, ** I won't buck up, I think every¬ 
body's horrid.” 


“ Look here/’ said Bob, anxiously—I could 
see by his face that he thought I was going 
to cry— 44 look here, chuck playing the giddy 
goat and going into hysterics and that sort of 
thing, and I’ll give you a straight tip.” 

44 Well?" 

14 This man Simpson—I have it on the 
highest authority—is in love w ith your maid— 
what’s her name ? " 

44 Saunders ? ” 

44 Saunders. At present it’s a close thing 
between him and a chap in the village. So 
far it’s anybody's race. Billy leads at present, 
because it ? s summer and he's a celebrity in 
the cricket season. But he must pull it off 
before the winter or hell be pipped, because 
the other Johnny plays footer and is a little 
tin god in these parts directly footer begins. 
Why don’t you get Saunders to square Billy 
and make him bowl the governor 
some tosh which he can whack 
about ?” 

44 Bob/' I cried, 41 you’re an angel, 
and I’m going to kiss you ! w 

44 Here, I say ! ” protested Bob, 
44 Break away 

While I was kissing 
him Mr, Garnet came 
back, 

44 They never do that to 
me,” 1 heard him murmur, 

plaintively. 

I spoke to Saunders 
while she was brushing my 
hair, 

I said, 44 Saun¬ 
ders I" 

44 Yes, miss.” 

4l Er—oh, no¬ 
thing.” 

44 Yes, miss." 
There was a 
pause, 

44 Saunders ! " 
I said* 

44 Yes, miss." 
“Do you 
know Simpson, 
the cricket pro¬ 
fess ional at 
Castle Cave?" 

44 Yes, miss," 

Her face, reflected in the glass in front of 
me, grew- pinker. It is always rather pink. 

44 He is very fond of you, isn’t he?" 

44 He says so, miss,” 

She simpered—visibly. 

41 He would do anything for you, wouldn't 
he ? " 
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“ He says so, miss.” Then, in a burst of 
confidence, 44 He said so in poetry once, 
miss.” 

We paused again. 

44 Saunders ! ” I said. 

44 Yes, miss.” 

“ Would you like that almost new hat of 
mine ? The blue chiffon one with the pink 
roses ? ” 

She beamed. I believe her mouth watered. 

“ Oh, yes, miss.” 

Then I set out my dark scheme. I ex¬ 
plained to her, having first shown her how 
necessary it was to keep it all quite secret, 
that a visit to town that winter depended 
principally on whether Mr. Simpson bowled 
well or badly in the match on Monday. She 
held Simpson in the hollow of her hand. 
Therefore she must prevail upon him to bowl 
father a sufficient quantity of easy balls to 
allow him to make fifty runs. In return 
for these services he would win Saunders's 
favour, and Saunders would win the hat 
she coveted and also a trip to London. 

Saunders quite saw it. 

She said, “ Yes, miss.” 

44 You must make him bowl badly,” I said. 

44 I'll do what I can, miss. And I do 
really think that Mr. Simpson will act as I 
tells him to.” 

Once more she simpered. 

Father came back in very good spirits 
from practising at the village nets next day. 

44 I was almost in my old form, my dear,” 
he said. 44 1 was watching them all the way. 
Why, I am beginning to think I shall make* 
that fifty after all.” 

I said, 44 So am I, father, dear.” 

Saunders had stirring news on the following 
night. It seemed that Mr. Simpson was in 
an awkward position. 

44 Sir Edward, miss,” said Saunders, 44 who 
always behaves very handsome, Mr. Simpson 
says, has offered to give him a ten-pound 
note if he bowls so well that nobody of the 
Middlefold side makes fifty against Castle 
Cave.” 

Here was a blow. I could not imagine 
any love being proof against such a bribe. 
London seemed to get farther away as I 
listened. 

44 And what does Simpson-” 

44 Well, Mr. Simpson and me, miss, we 
talked it over, and I said, 4 Oh, if you prefer 
Sir Edward's old money to a loving heart,' I 
said, 4 why, then,' I said, 4 all is over between 
us,' I said, 4 and there's others I could mention 
who worships the ground I tread on, and 
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wouldn't refuse me nothing,' I said. And 
Mr. Simpson, he said ten pounds was a lot of 
money and wasn't to be found growing on 
every bush. So I just tossed my head and 
left him, miss ; but I shall be seeing him 
to-morrow, and then we shall find out if he 
still thinks the same.” 

The next bulletin of Mr. Simpson's state 
of mind was favourable. After a day of 
suspense Saunders was able to inform me 
that all was well. 

44 1 walked out with Mr. Harry Biggs, miss, 
and Mr. Simpson he met us and he looked 
so black, and when I saw him again he said 
he'd do it, he said. Ho, he is jealous of me, 
miss.” 

Mr. Harry Biggs, I supposed, was the 
footballer rival. 

I slept well that night and dreamed that I 
was dancing with Saunders at a house in 
Belgrave Square, while Mr. Simpson, who 
looked exactly like Bob, stood in a corner 
and stared at us. 

It was a beautiful day on the Monday. I 
wore my pink sprigged muslin with a pink 
sash and the pink chiffon hat Aunt Edith 
sent from Paris. Fortunately, the sun was 
quite hot, so I was able to have my pink 
parasol up the whole time, and words can't 
express its tremendous duckiness. 

The Cave team were practising when we 
arrived, and lots of people had come. The 
Cave man, who was wearing a new Panama, 
met us at the gate. 

44 Ah, Sir William,” he said, fussing up to 
father, 44 you're looking well. Come to knock 
our bowling about, eh ? How do you do, 
Miss Joan ? We're getting quite the young 
lady now, Sir William, eh ? quite the young 
lady.” 

44 How do you do, Sir Edward ? ” I said in 
my number four manner, the distant but 
gently tolerant. (It wants practice, but I can 
do it quite well now.) 

44 1 hear you have a new professional this 
year,” said father. 44 Which is he ?” 

44 Ah, yes, yes ; Simpson. You have 
probably seen his name in the papers. He 
did well for Sussex last season. There 
he is, standing by the tent. That tall young 
fellow.” 

I eyed Mr. Simpson with interest He 
was a nice-looking young man, but gloomy. 
He was like a man with a secret sorrow. 
And I don't wonder. I suppose a bowler 
hates to have to bowl badly on purpose. 
And there was the ten pounds, too. But 
he must have thought it worth while, or 
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he wouldn't have done it. I could not help 
wondering what was Saunders's particular 
attraction. Perhaps I don't see her at her 
best, reflected over my head in the looking- 
glass. 

Much Middlefold won the toss, and father 
and another man went in to bat, I was 
awfully excited- I was afraid, when it 
actually came to the point, Mr. Simpson's 
blood would be up to such an extent that he 
would forget all about Saunders's attractive¬ 
ness. The other man took the first ball 
I could see that he was very much afraid of 
Mr, Simpson. He looked quite green. He 
made a huge swipe at the ball and missed it, 
but it didn't hit the wickets. Then he hit 
one right into Sir Edward’s hands, and Sir 
Edward let it fall and puffed out his cheeks 
as if he was annoyed, as I suppose he was. 
And then Mr. Simpson bowled very fast, and 
knocked two of the stumps out of the 
ground. 

“It isn't playing the game, don’t you 
know/ 1 I heard 
one of our side 
say, “bringing a 
man like Billy 
Simpson into a 
country cricket 
match." He was 
sitting on the 
grass not far from 
me with his pads 
on. He looked 
very unhappy. I 
suppose he was 
going in to bat 
soon, “ He’s too 
good, don't you 
know. We shall 
all be out in half 
an hour. It spoils 
all the fun of the 
thing. They 
wouldn’t like it if 
we got a lot of 
first-dass pros to 
come and bat for 
us. Tell you 
w h a t — i t * s a 
beastly shame! '' 

The next man 
missed his first 
ball; it went past 
t h e wi cket- k ee per. 

They ran one run, 
so that now father 
had to bat against 
Mr. Simpson. 

VoL xxx.—3. 


“If old Romney doesn't do something," 
said the man who thought Mr. Simpson too 
good for country cricket, “ we're in the cart. 
He used to be a rattling bat in his time, and 
he might stop the rot.” 

He did. I was watching Mr. Simpson 
very carefully, but I couldn’t see that he 
bowled any differently to father, Still, he 
must have done, because father hit the ball 
right into the tent, close to where I was 
sitting. And the next ball, which was the 
last of the over, he hit to the boundary 
again. Everybody clapped hard, and the 
man sitting on the grass near me said that, 
if he could keep it up, he would “knock 
Billy off his length, and then they'd have to 
have a change.” 

“And then,” said he, “we'll have them 
on toast.” 

The match went on in a jerky sort of way. 
That is to say, father continued to score as if 
the bowling was the easiest he had ever seen, 
and the others simply went to the wickets 
and were instantly destroyed 
by Mr. Simpson. 

“ The fact is," said the young 
man near me, cryptically, 


j i mi 


* it isn't slaving thb i; am!■:, don't you know,’ 
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HEARD OWE OF OUR SIDE SAY. 
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** we’re all rabbits, and old Romney is the 
only man on the side who could hit a foot¬ 
ball/’ He had himself been in, and been 
bowled second ball. 

The last man was now at the wickets, and 
it was getting frightfully exciting, for father 
had made forty-eight. The whole score was 
only ninety-three. Everybody hoped that 
the last man would stop in long enough to 
let father make his fifty—especially myself. 


managed to make anything, and then it was 
only one. So now he had made forty-nine. 
And then that horrid, beastly idiot of a last 
man went and spooned up the easiest catch, 
and Sir Edward Cave, of all men, caught it 

I went into a deserted corner and bellowed . 

Oh, but it was all right after all, because 
father said that forty-nine not out against one 
of the best bowlers in England was enough for 



[ was in such a state of suspense that I dug 
quite a trench with my parasol, I felt as if 
I were going to faint. 

The other bowler, not Mr* Simpson, was 
bowling. Father was batting, and he had 
the whole six balls to make his two runs off. 

This bowler had not taken any wickets so 
far, and I could see that he meant to get 
father, which would be better than bowling 
any number of the rabbits, as the young man 
called them. And father, knowing that he 
was near his fifty, but not knowing quite how 
near, was playing very carefully. So it was 
not till the fifth ball of the over that he 


his simple needs, and that, so far as our bar¬ 
gain was concerned, it should count as fifty* 

So I am going to town for the winter, and 
Mr, Simpson has got his ten-pound note, and 
will marry Saunders, I suppose, if he hurries 
and manages it before the football season 
comes ; and father is as pleased as possible 
with his forty-nine, because he says k restores 
his faith in himself and relieves him of a 
haunting fear that he was becoming a veteran ; 
and the entire servants' hall is moaning with 
envy at Saunders’s blue chiffon hat with pink 
roses. 
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Trips About Town . 

By George R. Sims. 


V.—IN LIMEHOUSE AND THE ISLE OF DOGS. 




UST outside the West India 
Dock Station there is a little 
one-horse ’bus which takes 
you by a winding way of high, 
black walls, broken here 
an( j there by bridges and 
wharves and the towering masts of ships, to 
Millwall. 

As you near the journey’s end the driver 
—there is no conductor-—opens a little trap 
in the roof of the ’bus and puts his hand 
through. In his open palm you deposit the 
penny for your fare, and a few moments later 
the ’bus stops, and you alight and find your¬ 
self at the commencement of the West Ferry 
Road and in the famous Isle of Dogs. 

It is the island note that greets you at 
first. If the bridge is up you have to enter 
by the lock gates, and you may, by a stretch 
of the imagination, fancy yourself performing 
a Blondin feat, with the welcome addition 
of a row of protecting chains on each side 
of you. 

Across the water you are in a land of one 
familiar sound and a score of unfamiliar 
scents. The sound is one ever dear to the 
ears of the Briton—the clang of the hammer 
as it descends on ringing iron. You listen 
to the sound that speaks of England’s might, 
and you remember the song that Charles 
Mackay sang of Tubal Cain. The memory 
that the scents bear in upon you is of another 
poet—Coleridge, who sang of Cologne. 

The odours are overpowering. They do 
not mix, but with every breeze each salutes 
you with its separate entity. One odour is 
that of heated oil, another that of burning fat, 
others are of a character which only visitors 
with a certain amount of chemical experience 
could define. 

The odours saturate you, and cling to you, 
and follow you. They are with you in the 
highway and the by-way. You pass into the 
house of a friend who has offered you his 
hospitality at the luncheon hour, and the 
door that closes behind you does not shut 
them out Nothing is sacred to them, not 
even the church. Even the flowers in the 
little gardens that the West Ferry Road can 
show here and there have lost their own 
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perfume and taken that of the surrounding 
industries. 

The island is no dreaming place. It is a 
land of labour. From morn till eve the 
streets are deserted ; the inhabitants are 
behind the great walls and wooden gates — 
husbands, wives, sons, and daughters, all are 
toiling. The only life in the long, dreary roads 
and desolate patches of black earth that are 
the distinguishing notes of the side streets is 
when the children come from school. Then 
the red and blue tam-o’-shanters of the little 
girls make splashes of colour here and there, 
and the laughter of romping children mingles 
with the clang of the hammer and the throb 
of the engine. 

In Ingleheim Street, a turning off West 
Ferry Road, there is a quaint brick building 
-that at once attracts your attention, for above 
it is a flagstaff, and in the wire-protected 
windows there are flowers. 

When you go down over the rough bit of 
roadway that ends in a wall of corrugated 
iron and a suggestion of black sheds beyond 
you read above the doorway of the quaint 
building the words, “St. Cuthbert’s Lodge,” 
and you remember that this is the address of 
the Rev. Richard Free, the author of that 
intensely human document, “Seven Years’ 
Hard,” the story of seven years’ patient, 
and often heart-breaking, work among the 
poorest population of a land of drudgery 
and desolation. 

When we came first upon St. Cuthbert’s 
Lodge, not knowing what it was, the oddness 
of the building struck both my colleague and 
myself. The suggestion it conveyed to my 
mind was that of a lifeboat station or ark of 
refuge on a lonely shore. Why it conveyed 
that impression I cannot say. I am inclined 
to imagine that somewhere on the Yarmouth 
shore I have, in years gone by, seen some¬ 
thing like it. 

A veritable ark of refuge has this quaint 
little building—with the ship masts stretching 
high above it—proved to many in Millwall. 

Mr. Free and his wife, cut off from the 
world, with which their one link is the little, 
conductorless one-horse ’bus, have brought 
the love of light and colour into houses of 
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grimness and gloom, and, taking the human 
view of our poor humanity, have become 
popular characters in the island of mighty 
tasks and mean surroundings, of noxious 
trades and pleasureless lives, an island in 
which there are no places of amusement of 
any kind. When the day’s work is over the 
lads and lasses of Mill wall get out of it as 
quickly as possible. The island gardens 
form a green oasis in the desert. They are 
not in Millwall, but Millwall has in them a 
beautiful breathing space and a glorious view 
on the other side of a “ cleaner, greener 
land / 3 

So over the Thames—or rather under it by 
County Council subway—that portion of 
young Millwall which has not passed on to 
Poplar hastens, and finds in Greenwich 
a welcome surcease from the miserable 
monotony of dead wall and black chimney¬ 
pot. 

There is a Ladies’Settlement, St. Mildred's 
House, in Millwall, which suggests the refin¬ 
ing influence of gentle womanhood. The 
conditions of life among the women workers 


of the place are 
affected by the 
nature of their 
employ ment. 
The dirt of their 
drudgery, the 
odour of their 
occupation, are 
brought into the 
home by the 
men and women 
alike. There is 
no escape from 
either. But the 
hu manning in¬ 
fluences brought 
to bear upon the 
situation have 
not been alto¬ 
gether in vain, 
and in the little 
back-yards and 
scanty patches of 
green still left 
here and there 
before some of 
the houses there 
are flowers 
struggling to be 
pretty under 
difficulties, and 
fowls and 
rabbits that look 
conside rahl y 
plumper and healthier and happier than 
their owners. 

In the centre of the island lies Desolation 
Land, a vast expanse of dismal waste ground 
and grey rubbish heaps. All round the open 
space is a black fringe of grim wharves and 
of towering chimneys, belching volumes of 
smoke into a lowering sky that seems to 
have absorbed a good deal of the industrial 
atmosphere. 

This waste land is spanned by the soot 
dripping arches of the railway, which is 
the one note of hope in the depressing 
picture, for occasionally a train dashes shriek¬ 
ing by towards a brighter bourne. 

Across the waste, as we gaze wearily 
around it, borne down by our environment, 
comes a lonely little lad, who wheels his 
baby sister in a perambulator roughly con 
structed out of a sugar-box. They are the 
only human beings in sight. 

Years ago this desolate spot was farm 
land. It might yet be secured and made 
into a green playground for the children, 
who at present have only the roads and the 
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miniature mountains of rubbish that have 
gradually risen at the end of side streets 
closed in by factory walls. If this central 
desert could be secured and 41 humanized ” 
and turned into a healthy playground t it 
would be a grand thing for the Mill wall that 
is—a grander still for the Mill wall that is 
to be. 

Sir Walter Besant complained that in all 
Mill wall there were no book-shops. That is 


excellent point from which to take a trio 
around Limehouse. 

Close at hand is the Causeway, the Chinese 
quarter. Now that a considerable portion of 
it has been pulled down, the Chinese element 
is not so prominent as it used to be. A 
goodly number of the sons of the Flowery 
Land have removed to the neighbourhood of 
High Street, Poplar ; but in Limehouse the 
Asiatic seafaring man is still a conspicuous 



DESOLATION LAND/' 


still true, but the taste for reading has pene- 
trated to the island, and in the shopping part 
of it there are several stationers* shops where 
periodical literature may be obtained. It is 
principally for the younger generation. The 
windows are filled with “Tales of the Wild 
Westfor the young gentlemen and “ How 
to be Beautiful for the young ladies, and of 
fashion journals there is quite a plentiful 
display. As I have not, in any of my 
visits to Mill wall, observed the fashion¬ 
able hats and blouses given in the plates 
exhibited, I can only surmise that they are 
reserved for the evening visits to Poplar 
and Greenwich, or for the Sunday trips to 
regions still farther away “ on the main¬ 
land.” 

When we again take 44 the little 'bus, ,J as it 
is affectionately called on the island, or, 
rather, when we let the little 'bus take us, it 
is for the return journey. The 'bus terminus 
—the West India Dock Station — is an 
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note. You will find specimens of him— 
Oriental, mysterious, romantic — at almost 
every turn. 

At the comer of the Causeway, as we turn 
into it in search of “ China Town in London,'* 
we come upon a group of Lascars in their 
picturesque little round caps chatting together. 
Through the dock gates dose at hand we see 
the Jap, the Chinaman, the Malay, and the 
negro pass side by side with the Scandinavian 
and the Russian. In and about Limehouse 
we should have little difficulty in finding the 
Persian, the Arab, the Egyptian, or even the 
South Sea Islander* 

But first let us make our way through 
narrow, winding China Town. There is no 
mistake about the Chinese element. The 
Chinese names are up over the doors of 
the little shops, and as we peer inside them 
we see the unmistakable Celestial behind 
the counter and Chinese inscriptions on the 
walls* 
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At the back of one little shop is an opium 
den. If we enter we shall find only a couple 
of clients, for this is not the hour. The 
“ den 13 is dark and dirty and reeks un¬ 
pleasantly. 

There are no Oriental garments or pigtails 
in this or in any other part of China Town. 
The Chinamen who have settled here in busi¬ 
ness have mostly married English wives, and 
have English babies who are wheeled out in 
English perambulators. The Chinese lodgers 
in the Chinese boarding-houses round about 
are seafaring men, and dress in serge suits 
and wear cloth caps under which the pigtail, 
if it has not been sacrificed, is coiled up and 
concealed, A pigtail would have a bad time 
in the hands of the local larrikin. 

Here is a Chinese grocery store. Some of 
the canned goods are familiar to European 
eyes, but all are labelled in Chinese charac¬ 
ters. There are also mysterious compounds 
in glass bottles which may be drugs or 
dainties, something to eat or something to 
drink. The closest scrutiny fails to enable 
either my colleague or myself to arrive a t a 
conclusion. 

We go into the 
shop and some 
young Chinamen 
come forward 
from a back par¬ 
lour, gaze at us, 
and summon the 
proprietor. 

The proprietor 
is understood to 
a(>eak English. 

He speaks it, and 
in despair I try a 
few words of Pid¬ 
gin English which 
I remember to 
have read in a 
book of Charles 
Leland’s. I say 
“ top side galaw," 

44 belongey,” 

“ketchee," and 
“chop” and 
“chow." But Mr. 

Ching Rung only 
smiles at my 
C fa i n e s e and 
tries some more 
of his own Eng¬ 
lish, 

Eventually I. 
buy a long 
paper packet, 


scrawled all over with Chinese characters in 
gold on a pink and green ground, and I pay 
three-and-sixpence for it, I think I have 
purchased something absolutely Chinese to 
present to my domestic circle, and I carry 
it under my arm during the whole of our 
wanderings about Limehouse, When I get 
it home and open it amid the eager expecta¬ 
tion of the aforesaid domestic circle I dis¬ 
cover that I have spent three-and-sixpence in 
“crackers”—the familiar firework that little 
English boys let off in the streets on the fifth 
of November and other festive occasions. 

A little way down from the Chinese grocer's 
is a typical Chinese boarding-house. In a 
big, square window there is a stuffed “sea 
parrot,” with a weird Oriental arrangement of 
shells and seaweed and dried fish. Several 
young Chinese sailors are standing in the 
doorway. One has just returned with some¬ 
thing in a mug. It may be beer. 

Suddenly the wTirr of a gramophone is 
heard from the interior. “ A Chinese gramo¬ 
phone," exclaims my colleague; “we shall 
hear something," 
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The record begins to make itself heard, and 
out over China Town float the familiar strains 
of “ Bluebell-Two or three English girls 
and a couple of children attracted by the 
gramophone gather about the doorway* One 
of the big girls has a sparring match with a 
Chinese youth. 

For the rest, though it is Saturday after¬ 
noon, the streets of China Town are silent as 
the grave. With the exception of the little 
group outside the lodging-house and ourselves 
there is no one in sight but a Custom-house 
official, who in gold-laced jacket and peaked 
cap passes leisurely along* 

At the end of the Causeway are a few two- 
story houses built into railway arches. The 
trains run over the top-floor ceiling. Out- 


presently in Three Colt Street. We have left 
Oriental Limchouse behind us. Here the 
environment is typical of the old-fashioned 
Cockney district with a strong leaven of the 
Irish element. 

Here are plenty of public-houses well 
filled, and here are the local gentlemen who 
loll against the wall and the local ladies who 
gossip at street corners, basket or bag on 
arm and latchkey on forefinger. 

Three Colt Street is a shopping neigh¬ 
bourhood, and one in which the shoppers 
take the middle of the road, for here are 
stalls and barrows with comestibles to suit 
the purse of the humble housewife whose 
allowance from her lord and master compels 
her to buy in the cheapest market. 




11 ye OUDE JIM M V THICKS.” 


Half-way down the street is a block of old- 
fashioned wooden housesj which are in 
curious contrast to the up-to-date bustle of 
the inhabitants. 

One of these, an eating-house, boldly 
announces itself as “ Ye Olde Jimmy Thicks,” 
and I take it that the ** thicks ” are the 
slices of bread and butter, which are better 
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side they are peaceful-looking dwellings* 
How much peace there can be on the top 
floor when an express or a heavy goods train 
passes over them one can only conjecture. 
Leaving these quaint specimens of archi¬ 
tecture on the right, we wander in and out 
of a network of narrow by-ways and quaint 
old-world thoroughfares to find ourselves 
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known at the coffee-stalls of the people as 
“door-steps." 

Nearly opposite these wooden houses, 
which my colleague has sketched, is a public- 
house, in the window of which the programme 
of a summer outing is already displayed. 
“An outing will leave here for a day in the 
country first Monday in July; five shillings, 
including tea, cornet-player, and hat.” 

The hat is given that the party in the 
brake may ail be similarly headgeared, It is 
a light white sun hat, suggestive of a song and 
dance in the cotton-fields. That you may 
see yourself in one before you start, a photo¬ 
graph of the company in a former excursion* 
all in the “ included hat/ J is also exhibited in 
the tavern window. 

This is busy, bustling, marketing Lime- 
house. The romantic riverside Limehouse 
lies a little farther 
away. 

We turn into a 
narrow street and 
D i b d i n and 
Dickens are with 
us in a moment 
Here are wharf¬ 
ingers* tug and 
barge owners, 
ships 1 chandlers, 
riverside ware¬ 
houses, and the 
house of the har¬ 
bour master. 

We pause at 
I Juke Shore Steps, 
a narrow cut in 
the long narrow 
way, and standing 
where the water 
washes up almost 
to our feet we see 
the great steamers 
pass, and it is as 
though one were 
looking out at a 
busy port through 
th e chink in 
closed window 
shutters. 

Through the 
hospitable portals 
of a ships' 
chandler we pass, 
and making 
our way by long 
lines of blocks, 
and coils of rope, 
and lamps, and 


the fittings of cabins, and ships' stores, we 
come to a little wooden door at the end. It 
is opened and we fancy ourselves in a bathing- 
machine, for the water is almost on a level 
with the floor. The great river is in front of 
us. Scores of moored barges lie between us 
and the passing ships. 

The smell of tar and rope is everywhere* 
and, as the sun shines on the broad bosom 
of the Thames and the big ships pass, one 
feels a Briton's pride in the great river that 
makes London the capital of the world's 
commerce. 

From the ships' chandler's we pass into 
the premises of a firm of tug owners. Here, 
again, the scene is a page from Dickens. In 
the office one looks round for Captain 
Cuttle, and, leaning from the sunny, wooden 
balcony that looks out over Limehouse 



" A FaR-FAUED ftlT OF UMEHOUSE REACH." 
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Reach, one peers across the water for the 
wharf of Quilp. 

Wonderfully picturesque are these old 
warehouses by the riverside, with their 
wooden balconies, their grey boarding, and 
their quaint, broken-up lines. 

To sketch this far famed bit of Limehouse 
Reach from the river, my colleague has to 
walk along a narrow plank from the doorway 
of the tug office to a barge some feet away. 
There is a fresh breeze blowing and it is high 
tide, and the feat for a landsman is not with¬ 
out its perils. 

That it was safely accomplished the sketch 
at the bottom of the previous page happily 
shows ; but there were moments when the 
artist, with an umbrella in one hand and his 
sketch-book in the other, wondered if all he 
had read about the condition of the waters 
of the Thames was true. 

Penetrating the riverside labyrinth as far 
as Medland Hall, the well-known refuge in 
Ratcliff, we turn back and make our way 
through a public-house into a part of Lime- 
house which probably few strangers ever visit. 
It is an area of Poverty Land cut off from 
everywhere, and its inhabitants are frankly 
unfriendly. They do not love the stranger, 
and they do not court observation. They 
may be virtuous and orderly, but having seen 
some of the young men in their shirt-sleeves 
at the doorways, and having been greeted 
with the information that something un¬ 
pleasant would be done to us if we came 
44 spying ” there, we were quite prepared for 
the information, which we received later on 
by the side of a narrow canal at which this 
area ends, that it was not considered safe to 
walk along that canal after nightfall alone. 

This canal, or 44 cut,” is forbidding enough 
in its blackness and loneliness. But from 
the artistic point of view it has its charms. 
Wandering along the lonely river by-way you 
come suddenly upon old green painted Dutch 
houses with doorways that might have been 
transported from the quay-side of Rotterdam. 

The 44 cut,” with the white towers of Lime- 
house Church above it, is a bit of Bruges, but 
along the banks it is Holland all the way 
with bits of London in between. The most 
picturesque portion of the 44 cut ” is the lock- 
side. Here, with a pair of lovers leaning over 
the long, low wall, the little houses on the 
opposite side and the green trees in tubs, 
the white and green woodwork, and the broad 
river beyond the dock gates, the grim realism 
of the 44 cut ” has ceased and the romance of 
the river begins again. 

A lighterman comes along the little terrace 
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in front of the lock-side houses and watches 
a barge steering its way to the open. 

He makes some critical remarks in a tone 
which suggests that after the day's toil he has 
welcomed evening in with 44 the cup that 
cheers.” The rest of the familiar line is not 
appropriate. He informs the loiterers and 
the passers-by that he knows more about 
the river and river craft than any man in 
Limehouse. 

He is evidently a popular local character, 
for everybody greets him by his Christian 
name. He stares at my colleague and 
myself, for strangers are rare along the 44 cut,” 
and asks who we are. He is more interested 
than ever in us when the people of whom he 
has inquired tell him that they don't know. 

Limehouse off the main thoroughfares is a 
village in which everybody knows everybody 
else's business, or hastens to learn it at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

We leave the 44 cut ” reluctantly, for the view 
at the bridge is one which appeals strongly 
both to my colleague and myself, and making 
our way by Church Row, a lane of old- 
fashioned little houses with green gardens in 
front of them, we come presently to Salmon 
Lane, the great market street of the district, 
which is densely packed from end to end 
with a Saturday marketing crowd. Here are 
soldiers and sailors in plenty, a few Lascars 
and Chinamen, Irish hawkers, and a sprink¬ 
ling of foreign Jews. 

At the end of Salmon Lane, where the 
crowd has ceased, for the market boundary 
is passed, we are astonished to see the 
legend 44 Real Turtle Soup ” in the windows 
of a warehouse. 

But this warehouse is one of the largest 
depots for turtles in London. It is here that 
they are brought straight from the docks, and 
this warehouse supplies many of the famous 
London firms who furnish the City and the 
West with its calipash and cJipee. 

Threading our way back through the lan2 
into the broad highway we pass the Chinese 
Mission, and come on the opposite side of 
the road to that admirable institution, the 
Strangers' Home. Within its walls Asiatics 
of all creeds and callings are housed and 
catered for. The arrangements are in every 
way admirable, and are highly appreciated by 
the sailors and travellers who seek shelter 
here. 

When we enter the spacious general room 
a little group of Lascars is seated by the fire 
chatting. Lying at full length on one of the 
benches is a Cingalee. On a table in the 
centre of the room are Chinese and Japanese 
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books and periodicals, and these are being 
eagerly perused by the Orientals who have 
just come off their ships. There is a bagatelle 
board in a corner. A Parsee is amusing 
himself by playing while he waits for a friend 
who has given him an appointment at the 
Strangers' Home* 

In the dining-rooms there are a number of 
long tables at which the castes and creeds eat 
separately* In the kitchen arrangements are 
made that each creed can cook according to 
its ritual. 

The dormitories and cubicles are airy and 


heard terrible tales. No one in the old days 
suffered more than the Asiatics at the hands 
of the “crimps.” 

The men who accept the advantages of 
the Strangers' Home and pay the moderate 
price asked are, as a rule, quiet and orderly 
and well-mannered, and the superintendent 
has little difficulty in maintaining harmony 
among men who belong often to creeds 
violently opposed to each other, and who 
might sometimes be expected in the heat of 
argument to let their angry passions rise. 

But the privileges of the home are too 



11 IN THE ST RANG teHS" HOME.” 


comfortable* In one, an Arab sailor who has 
been taking a long rest in his first bed ashore 
for many weeks is just thinking of getting up 
and going out for a stroll 

Some of the Asiatics who patronize the 
home are sailors who “come with nothing 
and go with nothing,” but many of them are 
men with a little means—small traders visit¬ 
ing London, who prefer the cleanliness, 
comfort, and security of the home to the 
risks of the lodging-houses and boarding¬ 
houses with which Limehouse and Poplar 
abound, and of which they have possibly 


greatly appreciated to be lightly abused, and 
it is not until you pass out of Asia, which is 
the institution, into Europe, which is the 
street, that you pass from peace to unrest, 
from the quiet of a haven to the storm and 
stress of a turbulent sea of humanity* 

We have wandered from the dock gates to 
the Isle of Dogs, and back again through 
Limehouse to the West India Road, and 
here we may bid good bye to the East and, 
taking train, allow ourselves to be borne 
through the bowels of the earth to our own 
home haven in the West, 
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The Man in the Chest. 

By Katharine Tynan. 


HE clock over the stables 
at Idlethorpe Hall had just 
struck one o’clock. The 
whole household might have 
been supposed to be asleep. 
But there was a light in the 
great hall, which the person who placed it 
there had not troubled to hood over. 

The person was Bill Nixey, a London 
cracksman. He had been prospecting in 
the neighbourhood, and, through a casual 
acquaintance with a pretty and frivolous 
housemaid, he had discovered that Idle¬ 
thorpe contained a deal of desirable treasure 
—gold plate and silver plate, things easily 
broken up and dropped into the melting-pot. 

More, the job was made so easy to his 
hand that it would have been a sin to have 
brought anyone else into it. It was the very 
last crib he was going to crack. After this 
he was going to lead a respectable life. Of 
all things, a little farm was the thing he 
desired. He was going to marry Sarah Jane 
Evans, with whom he had walked out these 
three months back. Sarah Jane was a 
respectable, chapel-going girl. Perhaps it 
was she who had turned Bill’s heart to the 
desire of honest living. She had no idea 
that Bill, who was known to her as William 
Jones, was anything but the locksmith’s young 
man he represented himself to be. And to 
do Bill justice he had not been tempted to 
burgle Sarah Jane’s mistress, a rich and timid 
old lady who left her valuables on the hall- 
table every night with a pathetic appeal to 
burglars to help themselves so long as they 
did not disturb the sleeping inmates of the 
house. 

As Bill put his loot together in convenient 
bundles for transportation, although that was 
a word he would have scorned to make use 
of—he had discovered some beautiful hollow 
trees in Idlethorpe Wood where the heavy 
things might lie safe till the hue and cry 
was over — he thought with indignation of 
Hannah, the pretty housemaid, and the rest 
of the staff of servants at Idlethorpe Hall. 

“Sarah Jane ’ud never ha’ done it,” he 
said to himself. “’Ere’s the master and 
missus gone to Monty Carlo to see the last of 
a sick old gent wot’s the master’s uncle. An’ 
’ere’s these ’ere old crusted family servants 
left in charge of the ’ouse an’ the two little girl 
kids that’s the apple of their parents’ eye. 
An’ ’ere’s those bloomin’ servants gone off to 
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a dawnce at the Ring o’ Bells, a-leavin' of an 
empty 'ouse to the two little girl kids. There 
might be chaps 'ud frighten 'em out o' their 
pretty wits. It’s well for you, my dears, 
sleepin' so sound in your pretty nighties, that 
Bill Nixey's known in the perfession as the 
Polite Burglar. Sickenin' thing human nater is 
when you come to think on it! ” 

He had a thought of w r hat a pity it was he 
could not tell Sarah Jane about the untrust¬ 
worthiness of those servants and listen to her 
honest denunciations of them. He might 
tell it to her, of course, as something he'd 
read in the newspapers. Still, once Sarah 
Jane had made an honest man of him, he 
was going to keep the conversation off 
burglars and burglary till such time as he 
could trust himself not to be nervous. 

He was doing his packing-up leisurely. 
He had inspected the ballroom and supper- 
room at the Ring o' Bells. The festivities 
there would not break up before five o'clock, 
at which hour he intended to board the night 
mail at Foulsby Junction; so there was no 
great hurry. 

But suddenly his heart gave a jump, or 
perhaps it was Sarah Jane's heart which he 
had exchanged for his own. He had heard 
a sound of whispering, the pattering of 
slippered feet, on a distant stair. 

He looked about him frantically. The 
first thing he did was to blow out the light. 
He had not much time to think of a hiding- 
place. If he had had time, one of the suits 
of armour would have been excellent. But 
there was no time. No time either to put 
the bundles out of sight. 

Beside his hand was an old oak chest. 
He had looked into it and seen that it was 
empty; had noticed, too, that the lock had 
been removed, leaving a hole about the size 
of a penny where it had been. Bill was a 
small man. He lifted the lid of the chest, got 
inside, and let the lid dow f n gently upon him. 

“ Pretty dears,” he said to himself, as he 
lay doubled up uncomfortably on his hands 
and knees ; k< I don't w r ant to scare 'em. 
Drat ’em ; why couldn’t they have gone on 
sleepin' ? ” 

The twin daughters and co-heiresses of 
Sir John Vivash, of Idlethorpe Hall, had 
appeared in the doorway that led from the 
great staircase into the hall. They stood a 
moment in the doorway, while their candle 
burnt up and threw a light on the darkness. 
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There was something in the position which 
appealed to Bill's not naturally hard heart 
By twisting himself round a little bit he was 
able to put his eye to that hole where the 
lock had been. 

“ Pretty dears 3 n was his thought* “ What 
man that was a man could 
go for to hurt them ? 71 

The Misses Vivash were 
indeed extremely pretty* 

They were just sixteen years 
old, and had yet an alluring 
air of childhood about them. 

Their rounded cheeks 
and black silken curls* 
their beautiful blue eyes 
and red lips, made them 
look a little like very 
pretty French dolls. At 
this moment they were 
dressed in pink quilted- 
silk dressing-gowns, and 
their little bare feet were 
thrust into pink silk 
slippers. Below the 
dressing-gowns their 
white night-attire trailed 
on the ground. They 
had the dewiness and 
roundness and soft- 
ness of children new- 
waked from sleep, 
although at the 
moment they were 
looking disturbed, 

“ Where do you 
suppose they can 
be, Iris ? ,f asked 
Dahlia, as they stood peering into the hall, 
dimly lit by the candle Ins w ? as holding over 
her head, 

u I don't knoiv,” answered Iris* in a 
determined voice. “ All 1 know is that they 
have left us alone in the house and that they 
shall find themselves locked out when they 
return. They may have gone this w T ay, the 
wretches.” 

Her spirit made Bill smile to himself in the 
chest. 

She advanced towards the square glass 
enclosure beyond which was the hall-door, 
and had almost passed the bundles which 
Bill had been making up so carefully when 
her foot knocked against one. She bent 
down to look. 

M Why, Dahlia,” she cried, u look here 3 
The gold plate, and mamma's ruby necklace, 
and Sir Humphrey’s loving-cup. What is the 
meaning of it ? ” 


HC lchjked about him frantically 


She swept the candle-light dowTi on the 
floor at her feet, letting it fall on the bundles 
and the loose valuables. Her more timid 
sister stood trembling beside her. Suddenly, 
with a little cry, Iris sprang on to the chest, 
dragging her sister with her. 

“There’s someone in 
the chest," she said. 
“ Now, stay down there, 
whoever you are 3 You’ve 
got to stay till morning.” 
Alas! for Bill, his 
curiosity had been 
too much for him* 
and his bright eye 
advanced to the 
hole in the chest 
had revealed his 
presence to Miss 
Iris. 

Now, anyone 
might have expec¬ 
ted the young ladies 
in the circumstance 
to scream and 
\ swoon. But Vi- 
vashes had not been 
heroic in the history 
of their country* 
giving great 
soldier - men and 
sailor - men to its 
service, without 
transmitting some¬ 
thing of their quali¬ 
ties to the two 
little girls who 
were the only 
hopes of the race at this moment 

Dahlia shuddered, but kept her seat on the 
chest. As for Iris, she gazed about her over 
the floor, her indignation rising as she realized 
the full extent of the burglar's haul. Her 
mother’s jewel-cases had been emptied of 
their contents and flung aside in a heap. 
Many of the jewels w p ere heirlooms and price¬ 
less. Something stirred in Iris's heart that 
prevented her from being afraid. She was 
the elder daughter ; she had indeed come 
into the world first, with Dahlia holding on 
to her foot, a method of arrival very significant 
of their relative positions towards each other 
in after-life. 

Bill was lying low in the chest, uttering 
not a sound. It was becoming uncommonly 
uncomfortable. The lid, as it crashed down 
under the weight of the twins, had caught 
Bill on his side and pinioned him so that he 
could not use what strength he had He did 
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make one or two desperate efforts to push up 
the [id, hut in vain. The twins might have 
weighed a ton for all the impression he made 
against them. 

He was just about to cry out for mercy 
when he heard one of them slip off the 
chest; but if he thought that was going to 
do him any good he made a great mistake. 
The bundles had been conveniently placed for 
Miss Iris’s purpose* They were immensely 
heavy in the aggregate* It took all her 
little strength to lift one. But when she had 
placed a few dozen gold plates on top of 
Bill Nixey he was far more securely weighted 
down than he had been by Miss Iris herself* 

“ Now, dear* 1 must leave you for a little 
while,” he heard her say* 

“ Where are you going to ? ft Dahlia asked, 
fearfully, 

“ I am going to bring help. They are still up 
at Margrave Court. I shall not be long gone.” 

" Oh, Iris, are you going to leave me alone 
with this dreadful thing ? ” 


t a hl<.kuisc,—» 
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- IT TOOK AIX HER LITTtfc STRENGTH TO 
tIFT ONE/' 


u Will you go, and let me remain ? I 
shall have to cross the churchyard by the 
short cut And think—we are saving 
mother's jewels for her ! She thinks so 
much of her rubies.” 

“Very well, I will stay,” Dahlia answered, 
whimpering a little, although she tried to be 
brave. u You wont be long, Iris ? ” 

“Not more than half an hour. Just stay 
where you are, You will be quite safe* No 
one can lift the chest against the weight I 
ha% r e placed on it*” 

She pulled down a plaid from where it 
was flung across the shoulders of a man in 
armour, and, with a last adjuration to Dahlia 
not to stir, she was gone. 

When the heavy door had clanged behind 
her the more timid sister sat shivering on 
the chest, at the farthest possible point from 
the eye* Was ever anyone in so horrible a 
position ? she asked herself, and could have 
wept for sheer terror and self-pity* If she 
only knew what was attached to the eye, 
she thought, it wouldn’t 
be so bad But to be 
sitting there, aware only 
of that live eye, had 
something ghastly about 
it to poor Dahlia’s mind, 
She almost wished she 
had chosen the church¬ 
yard* The clock chimed 
half-past one, and an 
owl hooted suddenly 
outside the window. By 
this time Iris would be 
crossing the churchyard 
Oh, how could she do 
it ? It was so lonely, so 
dark, and there was the 
new mound outside the 
consecrated ground 
where Mr. Seatcherd, the 
carpenter, who had hung 
himself in his own wood¬ 
shed last week, had just 
been buried* 

Panic was fast 
taking hold on Dahlia 
—oh, if only she had 
a spirit like that of 
Iris !—when suddenly 
a voice squeaked 
under her, making her 
almost jump from the 
chest, 

44 Young lady/ 5 it 
said, “ couldrft you 
ease a bit? My 
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shoulder’s nigh broke with the lid of the 
chest. It can’t be that a beautiful young 
lady like you would want to ’urt a pore 
fellow that never meant you no ’arm.” 

It was really better than the eye. For an 
instant Dahlia did not answer. Then she 
spoke in trembling tones. 

“ Who are you ? ” she asked, “ and why 
are you in the chest ? You know you came 
to steal our things.” 

“If I did it’s no reason for killing me. 
I’ll be a dead man before your sister comes 
back. I wouldn’t have ’urt a ’air o’ your 
’eads. Don’t you know that if I wasn’t soft- 
’earted it ’ud ha’ been the easiest thing in the 
world to settle two little kids—I mean young 
ladies—like you and your sister? My soft- 
’eartedness is like to prove my undoin’. An’ 
I wouldn’t mind for myself, no, I wouldn't, 
only for my pore girl. It’ll fair break ’er 
’eart, so it will.” 

Dahlia was silent, her heart thumping 
against her side. Why, it was true that if he 
was any sort of a burglar at all he could have 
made short work of her and Iris. And what 
was it he had said about a girl ? 

“ You ought to have thought of your poor 
girl,” she said, with some indignation, “before 
you began to burgle. I daresay she’s as bad 
as yourself.” 

“That she isn’t,” answered Bill, as ener¬ 
getically as he could, considering his position. 
His voice by this time whistled like the wind 
in a keyhole. “ I was a burglar afore ever I 
saw ’er. She knows nothin’ on it, or she’d 
ha’ given me the mitten. A downright good 
girl she is. This was to be my last job. Oh, 
lor’, miss, think o’ the ’appy ’ome you’re 
destroyin’! My pore Sarah Jane! You’re a 
cruel-’earted little lady, so you are. I’m 
endoorin’ the tortures of the exquisition, 
so I am.” 

He groaned horribly, and poor Dahlia 
turned pale. 

“ You’ll be a murderer all your days if 
you don’t let me out,” he went on. “ My 
backbone is pushin’ through my ribs. I’ll 
be a dead man before that other ’ard-’earted 
little lady comes back. I’d never ha’ believed 
it o’ you an’ ’er. Such pretty little ladies 
you looked ! Oh, my pore girl! ” 

Dahlia got hastily off the chest; then, 
with sudden misgiving, seated herself again. 

“ How do I know that you won’t kill me,” 
she asked, “ if I let you out ? ” 

There was something like a hoarse cackle 
inside the chest. 

“ Much good that 'ud do me! I only 
want to get out o’ this before your sister 
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comes back with the toffs. Let me out, 
miss, for the love o’ 'eaven. I’ll never crack 
another crib—I mean burgle a 'ouse. Til 
repent an" live 'appy with Sarah Jane ever 
after. I didn't think a young lady like you 
would be a torturer. Oh, lor'! oh, lor* ! ” 

The voice at the aperture ended in a 
squeak of suffering. Dahlia got off the chest 
again hastily and began dragging at a bundle. 

“ You won't want to take any of mother's 
jewels ? ” she asked, pausing, and addressing 
the aperture. 

“ Me ! Jewels ! ” Again the ghastly 
merriment came as from a toy gramophone. 
“ I'll tell you what, lady; I believe you'll find 
my pistol on a chair. It's loaded. Don't 
touch it or it'll go off. Still, you can 'old it 
over me, turned away from me, you under¬ 
stand, till I'm gone. That's wot the little gels 
in the story-books does. Once out o' this I 
swear to you I'll lead an honest life ever 
after." 

Off came another bundle of the gold 
plates. Dahlia, pale as a sheet, but very 
determined-looking, dragged at bundle after 
bundle. At last she lifted the lid of the 
chest. 

“ I dare say you’ll kill me,” she said ; “ but 
I couldn't leave you in suffering. Come, get 
out!" 

Bill Nixey came out of the chest with a 
painful effort, but making all the haste he 
could. He groaned very much as he stepped 
over the edge on to the floor. Then he 
turned and looked at Dahlia. She was wear¬ 
ing an expression as though her last hour 
had come. She was standing by the chair 
on which the pistol lay, but she had made 
no effort to take it up. The candle-light 
flickered on the pale determination of her 
little face. 

“ That’s right,” he groaned. “ Don't 
touch it or it might go off and kill some¬ 
one.” 

“ I wouldn't kill you for worlds,” she said ; 
“ and I think it much more likely you will 
kill me. But I shall have to fire at you if 
you want to take any of these things with 
you. We think a deal of them. The gold 
plate was given by the City of London to 
Admiral Sir Hercules Vivash in 1682 for 
services-” 

Her hand was on the pistol now. 

u Don't touch it," cried Bill Nixey again. 
“It might go off of itself." He was stretch 
ing himself with evident pain and discom¬ 
fort, leaning his hands on the edge of the 
chest. “ Per’aps if I’d known the family 
'istory I wouldn't 'ave come after that there 
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“ I didn't say she 
gave it to me. I said 
she would ha’ given it 
to me if she'd known. 
Pore girl, I can't bear 
to deceive 'er; only if 
1 could ha' married ’er 
it 'iid ha’ been the 
savin' o' me, I never 
got no chance in my 
youth, or I ! d ha' lived 
honest. Say, miss, do 
you think the toffs'll be 
long? The sooner Pm 
in 'orspital under the 
doctor the better," 

By this time he had 
succeeded in straight¬ 
ening out his back and 
was looking the paler 
for the process. 

“ Oh, you mustn't be 
taken ; you must cheer 
up," said Dahlia, im¬ 
pulsively- “1 know a 
place where I can hide 
you for a bit, till they've 
given up searching for 
you. I’ll bring you 
food myself You can get away when every¬ 
thing's quiet. And I hope you will marry 
Sarah Jane and be a good man, even if she 
didn't give you the mitten. Do you think 
you can move now ? " 

Bill Nixey turned on her a gaze in which 
amusement and gratitude were oddly blent. 

** Tm hanged,” he said, “if you aren't the 
best little kkl I ever met. An' I'll marry 
Sarah Jane, my dear, I 'ope, an' I'll be a 
good man for your sake as well as ’ers, so 
'elp me I will I " 

He dragged himself painfully after the 
younger Miss Vivash, down the back stairs, 
and through what seemed to him unending 
passages and stone-flagged kitchens, till they 
reached a door which the servants had left 
open so that they might return by it. They 
were now' nearly at their journey's end. 
There w f as a short ascent by a ladder in the 
stable-vard which tried all Bill's nerve to 
accomplish it, while Miss Dahlia stood at the 
foot of the ladder and held the candle, 
shaded by one little pink hand, to guide him. 

At last he was at the top, in the loft, and 
was wondering whether he was safe in trust¬ 
ing the kid, when she called out to him to 
wait a minute. She ran off and came hack 
carrying a bottle of wine, a loaf, a piece of 
cold beef, and a knife. 


B< BILL NIXEY CAME OUT OF TME CHEST WITH 
A PAINFUL EFFORT." 


plate. There's a 'ussy by the 
name o' ’Annah. I’ll tell yoi^ 
what, missy; get your par an' 
mar to give 'em the sack, every 
man an’ maid of 'em. Bless ye, they don’t 
deserve nobody’s trust! ” 

“ I certainly shall," said Dahlia, with 
dignity; “but aren’t you going?" 

“ I may as well stay," Bill Nixey said, with 
unhappy jocularity; “ I've a twist in my back, 
I think. The young toffs ’ud 'ave me before 
I'd gone 'alf a mile," 

“ You've hurt yourself," said Dahlia, for¬ 
getting he was a burglar. “ I'm so sorry ! " 

“ You’ve 'urt me, you an' your sister ’ave," 
Bill said, resignedly. “Not that I blames 
you. What did I go playin’ the giddy goat 
for, gettin’ into that there chest? This'll 
break Sarah Jane's 'eart" 

Dahlia looked on wnth many emotions 
chasing each other over her candid face. 
By this time she had ceased to be afraid of 
Bill Nixey. His round, rosy-cheeked coun¬ 
tenance was indeed reassuring. It had 
been an asset to Bill in his professional 
career; and it explained how it was that a 
person as naturally shrewd as Sarah Jane had 
believed in him, even to his being the Sunday- 
school teacher with which he had embellished 
his first legend about his being a locksmith's 
young man. To be sure, few people knew 
more about locks than he did. 

“ Is Sarah Jane the young woman who gave 
you the mitten ? ” she asked, sympathetically. 
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“ Here, take these/ 1 she said, unburdening 
herself of them one after another. Her 
candle had blown out, and he could only feel 
what the benefactions were, but he blessed 
her aloud as he received them. 

With a last injunction to draw up the 
ladder and bolt the door of the loft she was 
gone; and being no heroine, but only a 
little girl wound up to heroic deeds for 
the moment, she found the passage back 
through the empty house almost as great 
a strain on her 
nerves as had 
been her ex¬ 
perience with 
the burglar. 

She had 
hardly returned 
tothe hall when 
there came a 
hammering at 
the door, and 
she heard her 
sister's voice. 

“ Have you 
got h i m ?” 
cried Iris, 
coming in with 
half-a-dozen 
gentlemen, 
and feeling for 
Dahlia in the darkness* 

46 Is your candle gone 
out ? I hope you aren’t 
dreadfully frightened, 

Dahlia, dear.” 

Someone struck a 
match and revealed Iris 
in the midst of half-a- 
dozen gentlemen in even¬ 
ing dress. She had, appa¬ 
rently, come in a carriage, 
and the gentlemen were 
?!l looking eager and 
excited. 

“ Where is the scoun¬ 
drel?” cried young Lord St. Iwerne, who 
had only recently come to live at Margrave 
Court, 11 1 hope you are not frightened out of 
your life, Miss Vivash. Those rascally 
servants-” 

He was looking at Dahlia in a fascinated 
way. Nothing could be sweeter than her 
little pale face, uplifted as it now was with 
an air of spirit and pride. The gentleman 
who had struck the match had gone on to 
light the candles that were on the walls 
between the men in armour, 

“Why, he is gone!” cried Iris, “Oh, 


Dahlia, weren't you able to keep him in the 
chest ? You poor little thing ! ” 

All the fine young gentlemen stared at 
the empty chest; then at Dahlia, standing 
in the midst of them. 

“He is gone,” she said; “I let him go. 
He was so dreadfully cramped in the chest. 
And he has taken nothing. He promised me 

he would be a 
good man and 
not burgle any 
more* He is 
going to be 
married——” 

41 Which way 
did he go?” 
put in young 
Sir Harry 
Greenacre. 
“We are wast¬ 
ing time. He 
can't have got 
very far.” 

“ He is not 
to he followed,” 
said Dahlia, 
“He did me 
no harm. He 
was quite nice, 
and I felt very 
sorry for him* 
He has taken 
nothing,” 

“ But, Miss 

Vivash-■” 

There was a 
chorus of remon¬ 
strating voices, in 
which Iris joined. 
Dahlia looked from 
one face to another. 
Then she put her 
hand on l^ord St* 
Iweme’s arm* He 
had a kind, strong, 
gentle young face. 

“ Please, he is not to be followed,” she 
said, pleadingly* 

The young fellow flushed and a look of 
resolve came into his face* “ Very well, 
then,” he said, “he shall not be followed* 
And now, hadn't you young ladies better go 
back to bed ? Some of the servants from 
Margrave are coming over to keep the house 
going till your parents return. You shall 
not again be left to those faithless wretches* 
We will stay here on guard, so you will 
know that everything is safe. Ah ! the 
valuables* Will you show me where the 


MISS DAHLIA STOOD AT THE FOOT OP THB LADDER 
AND HELD THE CANDLE/' 
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strong-room is? Then we can lock these 
things up,” 

He directed everything as though he were 
a son of the house. 

**Remember, we shall be on guard," he 
said, as the twins turned to go%up the stairs. 
For a second he and Dahlia were isolated. 

“ Thank you so much for letting him go,” 
she said, “Only for you—I could see they 
wanted to hunt him. He had a sweetheart.” 

He looked into her eyes. 

“ I would do anything in the world for you. 
Miss Dahlia," he said, and then stood watch¬ 
ing her until she was out of sight, 

“ Her dear little feet were bare,” he said to 
himself, with tender concern, u They were 
like roses. I hope she will not take cold.” 

The next day both he and Dahlia were 
rather sad, for Dahlia’s burglar was flown, and 
with him was gone a pearl necklace of great 
value, an heirloom which Lady Vivash had 
prised greatly. It was a shock to Dahlia's 
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faith in human nature, and 
Lord St. Iweme, to whom she 
had confided everything, while 
anathematizing the burglar, felt 
impelled to comfort her. 

“ He looked so simple and 
good - natured,” poor Dahlia 
said, pathetically, “And he said 
he was going to be good for 
the sake of the young woman 
who had given him mit¬ 
tens, or something of 
the kind. Even yet I 
can hardly believe I was 
so deceived in him,” 
The di sappeamnce 
of the necklace was to 
be hushed up, as Sir 
John Vivash did not 
wish all the world to 
know r how* his daughter 
had connived at the 
burglar’s escape. But 
withintheweek Dahlia 1 ^ 
faith in her burglar w as 
strikingly vindicated. 

For one fine day a 
registered parcel arrived 
addressed to Miss 
Dahlia Vivash, and 
when it was opened 
within it lay the necklace* 
carefully packed in a little 
wooden box. Enclosed with it 
was a rather grubby scrap of 
paper, on which w'as written 
the following letter :— 

“ Honoured Miss, —I didn't know as 
how I 7 ad the necklis till Fd got rite away. 
You saved my life, you did, an* made an 
honest man an' good sitizen of me. Fm 
goin* to marry Sarah Jane. My first decep¬ 
tion shall be my last, pore girl. Fll run 
strait an 1 be a good 'usbiiV to her. Lord 
J elp me, w p ot would I ha’ done if she'd found 
out an' had given me the mitten? That 
hack o' mine took a deal o J straitenen’ out. 
You should ha' heard my grones that night 
after Fd took leg-bail! I could never ha ? got 
away only for the thought o } Sarah jane. 
You're a plucky little lady, miss, an J the Ijjrd 
reward you.—From yours respeckful, 

“The Burcular,” 

When Miss Dahlia Vivash became Lady 
St Iweme she wore the identical pearl neck¬ 
lace. Lady Vivash declared that Dahlia had 
the best right to it, and herselT clasped it 
about her daughter's milky throat op her 
wedding morning. f[om 
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Random Recollections of a Bohemian . 

III.—MUSICAL MEMORIES, 

By M* Sterling Mackinlay, M.A. Oxon* 


OME are born great, some 
achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon 
them," Among the best- 
known names connected 

with music, whether of the 
past or present, it is hard to point to any who 
have not reached their honoured position by 
means of the second of the above three 
alternatives. 

What of those who have been “ born great," 
bearing names inherited from some brilliant 
member of a past generation? Have they 
not usually found the reflected glory be¬ 
queathed to them a drawback rather than an 
assistance ? Has it not invariably from the 
first drawn upon their well meaning heads a 
comparison with their progenitor, in which 
the younger generation has been practically 
bound to suffer ? A case in point was the 
son of a great singer who came out as a 
vocalist, and obviously got himself up to look 
like his father. His ap 
pearance provoked the 
following piece of poetic 
pleasantry from that ever- 
ready humorist. Sir Fre 
derick Bridge, who, as 
organist at the Abbey, 
has earned the nickname, 

“Westminster" Bridge:— 

The minst refs boy to the con- 
cert’s gtme, 

On the platform yon will 
find him ; 

His falhefs hair he has girded 
on, 

But his voice he's left 
behind him. 

As to those who in the 
musical world have be¬ 
come known by the third 
method there has, as a 
general rule, been an 
u n pi easan t preliminary. 

During their lifetime they suffer poverty, 
neglect, and all manner of privations* At 
last their reward comes and greatness is 

thrust upon them. But this is not until 

some years after death, so that it is not 
altogether satisfactory from the recipient's 
point of view. It savours too much of lynch 
“ Hanging first, judgment after/ 3 


The present article will be confined to 
those who have achieved greatness during 
their lifetime, 

Sims Reeves, who, by the way, like Jean 
de Reszkc, commenced as a baritone, was, 
like most artistic people, of u somewhat 
uneconomical turn of mind. In going North 
to fulfil an engagement in Scotland, he was 
known on more than one occasion actually 
to order a special train. The cost of this 
little extravagance must have swallowed up a 
goodly portion of his fee. Often at the hotel 
he would, on.arriving, engage all the rooms 
immediately over his own suite, so as to 
ensure undisturbed slumber next morning. 
Again, when singing at an evening concert in 
St, James's Hall—that musical landmark now 
“lost to sight, to memory' dear"—instead of 
returning to his home at Norwood he would 
sometimes pass the night at one of the most 
expensive hotels, accompanied by his family. 
Among the concert-goers of twenty years 
back surely none will ever 
forget that familiar form, 
clad in old-fashioned frill- 
shirt, neat evening dress, 
and white kid gloves— 
with genial face, wavy 
hair parted in the middle, 
and heavy iron-grey 
moustache—tripping 
lightly on to the plat¬ 
form, a sheet of music 
in the hand (in place of 
the book of words which 
is more customary now¬ 
adays), to give vent to 
“ My Pretty Jane,” “Come 
Into the Garden, Maud," 
or, perhaps, to complete 
that magnificent quartette 
of oratorio singers with 
Sherrington, Patev, and 
that great artist who, as a 
veteran, still makes occasional appearances to 
show how the old Italian method of the cen¬ 
tenarian Garcia, coupled with a fine intellect, 
feeling, and dramatic instinct, can triumph 
over mere weight of years. I refer, of course, 
to that name which is honoured and 
reverenced throughout the musical world for 
high ideals nc^ly sustained 3 Charles Santley, 
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Before leaving. Sims Reeves, one more 
reminiscence may be of interest. Scene, the 
artist room of St* James's Hall, rime, 3.30 
on a November afternoon some fifteen years 
ago, daring one of the Ballad Concerts. It 
was the tenor's usual prac¬ 
tice when not singing to 
remain in the larger room 
at the back of the stage. 

Here there was certainly 
a greater degree of com¬ 
fort, in the way of grand 
piano, chairs, table (on 
which a plate of biscuits 
and some liquid refresh¬ 
ments raised their inviting 
heads, like an oasis in 
a desert of sheet music), 
and, what was more dear 
than all these to the 
feminine mind, a looking- 
glass. Sometimes the star 
would come for a few 
minutes into the front 
artist room at the side of 
the platform, where there 
was nothing to cheer the 
performers save a long bench running along 
either side. 

On this particular day Reeves had wandered 
into the front room to hear a new ballad 
which was being brought out* A young 
tenor was singing at St. James’s Hall for 
the first time, and was in consequence 
immensely puffed up with a sense of his own 
importance. He had been put on right at 
the beginning as one of the forerunners to 
prepare the way before the public favourites, 
who were to come on later in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

Youth is full of reverence—for itself. 
When, therefore, the great tenor robusto 
strolled into the room, the little tenor 
obscuro marched up, and in the most 
patronizing way said, “You’d better use the 
piano on the farther side of the platform. 
You’re down for a big song, you know, and 
the nearer piano is right up to full concert 
pitch/’ The other artists looked round in 
amazement at the calm impertinence of the 
new-comer, while the one and only Sims 
replied, “ How dare you speak to me like that? 
I shall certainly sing it at the high pitch. Tm 
not one of your little squeezed-up bari¬ 
tones/ 3 He would have added more, but was 
stopped by his wife, who had followed him 
in, to see that he didn’t talk too much, 
“Come back into the other room. You 
must keep quiet before going on to sing. 
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You know how delicate your voice is, and 
how careful you ought to be/ 1 

Just before his turn had come to appear on 
the platform his better half entered, went 
over to Sidney Naylor, the accompanist, and 
said in a loud voice: “ Mr. 
Reeves will sing to the 
high pitch piano/’ Then, 
in a whisper, she added 
the pregnant words : “ But 
please transpose it down a 
semi tone I 1 

Naylor was a most won¬ 
derful accompanist, the 
least of his abilities being 
displayed in the ease with 
w hich he was able to trans¬ 
pose, absolutely at sight, 
any piece of music into 
whatever key might be 
desired. There have not 
been many who could be 
depended upon to do this 
with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty, among the elect 
being Henry Bird, who is, 
perhaps, the veteran ac¬ 
companist of the present time. When any 
artists received a command through Sir 
Walter Parratt, the “ Master of Musick,” to 
appear before the late Queen, Henry Bird 
would be almost invariably called u[x>n to 
“officiate at the piano/’ 

The hard-worked and liltie-thanked instru¬ 
mentalist does not always find his life a happy 
one. His position strikes one as resembling 
the “coxes” in the riverside regattas. If the 
oarsmen win the race they pat each other on 
the back and say, u Well rowed"; but if they 
lose they all thump the “cox’ on the back and 
say with one voice, “Badly steered.” So, 
too, the singer goes forth to sing. If he 
makes a success his bosom swells with 
pride, and he says to himself, “ I am a 
great artist ” \ but if he makes a failure his 
bosom swells with anger and he says to him¬ 
self, or, better still, to another singer who 
has made a similar fiasco, “ He's a rotten 
accompanist! ” 

The ladies, of course, do not make use of 
that epithet; they probably substitute the 
word “shocking,” but they mean “rotten” all 
the same. All of which is enough to make any 
self-respecting accompanist “lose his hair” 
with the vocalist. If they confine themselves 
to doing so in the metaphorical sense, well 
and good. But I remember a concert, given 
some years ago, in wffiich the accompanist 

lost his hair in the literal meaning of the 
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phrase. The singer was Michael Mayhrick, 
better remembered, perhaps, to the public of 
the present day as Stephen Adams, the 
nom de plume adopted by him as CGmj>oser 
of “The Holy City,” “ The Star of Bethle¬ 
hem,” and other songs of 
world - wide fame. For 
many years he was a 
popular baritone, making 
the greatest success with 
such songs of his own as 
“Nancy Lee.” At this 
particular concert he was 
down for “The Midship- 
mite.” The man at the 
wheel, or rather at the 
piano, went on peacefully 
until May brick, thinking 
to help by turning over 
the music, stretched out 
his arm. While doing 
so he began the refrain, 

“With a long, long pull, 

And a strong, strong pull,” 
when, unhappily, in mov¬ 
ing his arm back, his cuff¬ 
link caught in the pianist's 
hair. The audience forthwith saw the hair 
gradually lifted from his head, and discovered 
to their amusement that it was a wig. The 
victim suddenly realized what was happening 
—he possibly felt an unaccustomed draught 
on the top—and clapped 
both hands to his head, 
being just in the nick of 
time to “effect a clever 
save,” in football parlance. 

The music may have had 
a nasty turn, but it was 
nothing to the nasty turn 
the unfortunate accom¬ 
panist received. 

The way May brick was 
left to go on by himself 
while the wig was being 
disentangled reminds one 
of another experience. A 
new singer was making 
his first appearance with 
Rivifere’s orchestra* M. 

Jules Riviere used to have 
immense success in the 
seventies with his Prom¬ 
enade Concerts at Covent 
Garden. The piece which the vocalist was 
rendering was an operatic recitative and aria 
of considerable intricacy, and the band had 
not had opportunity for more than one short 
run through. AH went well till soqie noise at 
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the back of the arena called the conductor’s 
attention off his music for an instant When 
he resumed he searched in vain for the proper 
place. He tried to keep up a beat, while his 
eyes eagerly scanned page after i>age of the 
full score. Meeting with 
no success in this effort 
his beat became more and 
more fitful, till at last it 
stopped altogether. At 
this the orchestra, who 
naturally had been getting 
shaky, gradually went to 
pieces, tailing off one by 
one till at last the un¬ 
happy performer was left 
to finish absolutely by him¬ 
self. Certainly an experi¬ 
ence which few artists 
would care to undergo 
themselves. 

One of the most amusing 
frequenters of the artist 
room at St. James's Hall 
was Signor Foil — tall, 
powerful, with long, curly 
hair and a deep basso-pro- 
fundo voice of extraordinary compass and 
power. He was, of course* unmistakably 
Irish, but, having had operatic aspirations 
in days when without a foreign - sounding 
name no one could hope to enter the charmed 
circle, he promptly Italian¬ 
ized his surname Foley, 
and took the prefix “ Sig¬ 
nor.” During the off¬ 
season he used to spend 
a good deal of time out in 
California, where lie owned 
a ranch. Here he would 
fish, ride, shoot, and lead 
the healthy out - of - door 
life of which he was so 
fond. Again, it used to 
be his great delight to run 
down to Monte Carlo and 
indulge in a gentle little 
flutter at the tables. Un 
fortunately he dad not 
always meet with complete 
financial success upon 
these trips, and on several 
occasions might have had 
some difficulty in return¬ 
ing home again had he not taken the pre¬ 
caution of buying a return ticket when he 
set out on the expedition. One evening he 
got back from one of these outings just in 
time for a concert engagement in London, 
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He stalked into the artist room. “Sure, 
Oi've lost every penny Oi had,*and if it wasn’t 
for what Orm making to-night Oi shouldn’t 
have any at all” He had one of those cheer¬ 
ful Hibernian dispositions which look on the 
bright side of everything, and the contretemps 
did not seem to have upset him in the least. 
With his magnificent physique he always 
had a supreme contempt for any sign of 
effeminacy in his fellow-men, 1 remember 
as an undergraduate going to supper with 
him at the Clarendon Hotel, when he came 
up to sing at Oxford one term. After having 
attended to the wants of the body, thereby 
making a tremendous hole in the pickled 
onions, for which he had an insatiable 
appetite, we settled down to a little food for 
the mind, not forgetting the soothing 
presence of My Lady 
Nicotine. During con¬ 
versation the name of 
a certain violinist came 
up. “ Oh, don't talk to 
me of that spalpeen. Sure, 
he’s got a faceloike a milk 
pudding,” 

Everyone who knew 
Foil had heard of his 
parrot, a knowing bird 
with a retentive memory 
and great facility for 
mimicry. Visitors would 
sometimes be considerably 
“flabbergasted” by a 
little scene which the 
basso and his wife had 
carefully rehearsed with 
the bird. First, Folly would 
say, in a deep voice, 
u Have you got any money 
for me?” Then a high screech would reply, 
“No; I shaVt give you any more!” An 
answer would come in the lower tone, “You 
might let me have a fiver.” To which the 
other returned, “ Not one farthing/ 1 “ But 
I must have some. Come on,” “ I won’t, 
I won't, I won't'* With which thrilling words 
the drama would he brought to an end. 

In those days Edward Lloyd was at his 
prime. Being a clever man of business, he 
was wise enough to lay by a large portion 
of his income. Consequently he was in the 
happy position of being able to retire while 
still at the zenith of his glory, before anyone 
could say he was beginning to lose his voice. 
This tenor was another case of what hard 
work will do. His musical career may be 
said to have commenced at the age of seven, 
when he became a member of the choir at 
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Westminster Abbey, From here he re¬ 
moved to the Chapel Royal and to St, 
Andrew's, Wells Street, At the latter 
church the organist was the late Sir Joseph 
Bamby, who subsequently left the appoint¬ 
ment to take up the post of precentor at 
Eton College. This he retained for many 
years, only resigning in order to become 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music, 
where he remained up to his death. At 
St Andrew's a great friendship sprang up 
between the two musicians, A delightful 
memory of this is.afforded by the follow¬ 
ing anecdote. “Joe” Barn by, as he was 
always called, had written a new oratorio, 
“ Rebekah.” By those who had heard 
portions of it privately it was supposed that 
the work would be an enormous success, one 
of the numbers, “Softly 
Sighs,” being specially 
beautiful. In spite of 
this, however, it failed, for 
some reason, to make the 
impression which had 
been anticipated, and has 
never been very largely 
performed by the choral 
societies. Not long after 
the oratorio had been pro¬ 
duced the composer was 
invited by some intimate 
friends to a large house- 
party at Christmas. Before 
his arrival a novel sur¬ 
prise was arranged by 
his host in conjunction 
with Lloyd. When Barnby 
came down he was told 
that there was going to 
be an entertainment that 
evening in his honour. When he adjourned 
to the music-room with the rest after 
dinner he had no idea what was going to 
take place, but had a fancy that there would 
be charades, or something of the sort. One 
of the party sat down at the piano, while 
Edward Lloyd and the other vocalists present 
went up to the seats prepared for them on the 
platform. When all were settled in their places 
the pianist commenced to play the music as 
arranged. “ By Jove ! ” was the exclamation 
which sprang involuntarily to the composer’s 
lips, for with the opening chords he at ofice 
realized what was the nature of the entertain¬ 
ment which had been kept so secret. His 
look of surprise and pleasure at the compli¬ 
ment paid him was good to see, while the 
performers w F ent through the music of his 
own work “Rebekah,” 
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An amusing story which he used to tell 
concerned the famous singer, Mine* Title ns* 
Owing to his intimate acquaintance with the 
oratorios, Sir Joseph's professional assistance 
was much sought by those vocalists who 
wished to make them¬ 
selves conversant with 
the correct 44 tempi” and 
renderings of the various 
works. 

Among others whom 
he coached was the above- 
mentioned artist, and he 
used to attend at her 
house for the purpose* 

On one occasion the hour 
fixed for the rehearsal was 
somewhat early, and on 
arriving the musician was 
ushered up to the draw¬ 
ing-room and left alone 
for about twenty minutes* 

Eventually his pupil 
appeared, and without 
further delay proceeded 
to the business in hand. 

Suddenly, in the middle 
of the aria, she caught sight of herself in the 
glass, and with an agonized cry rushed wildly 
from the room. What had she seen? A 
ghost with horrid grin peering over her 
shoulder ? A murderer, dagger in hand, 
prepared to strike her to 
the ground ? Noj much 
worse* When the un¬ 
happy woman raised her 
eyes to the mirror she 
saw—her hair all done 
up in curl-papers ! Her 
instructor had observed 
them immediately upon 
her entrance, but con* 
sideration for her feelings 
prompted him to ignore 
the situation* “Noblesse 
oblige! ” 

A great deal of atten¬ 
tion lias been lately drawn 
to the question of royal¬ 
ties paid on songs* Com¬ 
posers have, of course, 
had from the first the 
alternative of selling their 
rights for a lump sum or 
of receiving a royalty of so much per copy 
sold* The payments made to singers have, 
however, been of more recent date. The 
first arrangement was to give a perpetual 
royalty to the vocalist who brought out the 
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song. Mme. Sain ton-Dolby, for instance, 
had an agreement with the publishers that 
they should pay royalties so long as the 
songs continued to sell* Consequently, after 
her death the stipulated sums did not cease, 
but, I believe, are still 
being paid to her heirs 
at the present time, 
though the contralto has 
been dead a considerable 
number of years* Soon 
the publishers began to 
object to such an 
arrangement as the above- 
mentioned, and decided 
on giving a royalty as 
long as the singer con¬ 
tinued to perform the 
music; and still more 
recently this dwindled 
down to seven years, at 
the end of which time 
they were at liberty 
either to terminate all 
payments or to make a 
fresh agreement for a 
second term of similar 
In the case of i4 The Lost Chord,” 
has been probably the greatest, 
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length, 
which 

certainly the most lasting, success of modem 
times, Sir Arthur Sullivan, as composer, and 
Antoinette Sterling, for whom it was specially 
written, each received a 
royalty of sixpence on 
every copy sold* During 
a period of some twenty- 
five years nearly half a 
million copies were sold 
in England alone. When 
u The Better Land” was 
written, Mme. Sferling 
bought the song outright 
for a certain sum from 
Dr. Frederick Cowen 
before it bad been heard 
in public* Afterwards, 
however, when it was 
seen what a furore the 
song was making, it was 
felt that it was a little 
hard for the composer 
to have no share in the 
large profits which re¬ 
sulted, and so the original 
arrangement w s as cancelled. Dr. Cowen, in 
consequence, received more than a hundred 
times the amount first accepted, which in 
itself had been based on the usual profits 
from a fairly successful piece of music* 
Original from 
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A good deal of interest and excitement 
arose in the eighties from the advent of a 
young American soprano, Mile- Nikita, Her 
style of singing was something quite new to 
England, and did not meet with altogether 
unanimous approval at 
the hands of her fellow- 
artists, One of her first 
appearances in London 
was made at the house 
of Joseph Bennett, the 
musical critic of the 
Daily Telegraph , at an 
informal Sunday evening 
gathering. Most of the 
leading singers and in¬ 
strumentalists were pre¬ 
sent, but this did not 
abash Nikita in the 
smallest degree. When 
asked to sing she handed 
her music to the accom¬ 
panist, stood by the 
piano with the most 
complete sang-froid\ and 
proceeded to give, to 
perhaps the most critical 
audience it w r as possible to bring together 
in a private drawing - room, “ The Last 
Rose of Summer,” which was left bloom- 


the new-comer in attempting a song with 
which she herself had made a big reputation. 
As it progressed, being given in a most 
unorthodox way from the accepted British 
point of view, Mme, Wynne was observed 
gradually to tilt her nose 
even nearer to Heaven 
than had been ordained 
by Mother Nature, But 
the climax arrived with 
the last verse, when the 
American soprano tried 
to give additional effect 
by tearing the leaves of 
a rose wMch she had 
been holding in her hand, 
and dropping them to 
the ground one by one 
as the last lines were 
given. “ Well,” burst 
out her more mature 
rival, unable to contain 
her indignation any 
longer, 41 we don’t do 
that in England, thank 
goodness! iVe go in 
for legitimate singing.” 
After which she raised her glasses, looked 
the American up and down, and turned to a 
professional who was sitting in an adjoining 
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ing alone, as it well deserved to be, chair. “How old do they say she is? 
considering that it was fading. When the What, sixteen ? H'm ! As far as her an/t/es, 
first bars were struck, Edith Wynne, who was possibly. She gets at least ten years older— 
present, sniffed audibly at the presumption of higher up! ” 
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“ Apples Lodge Over Onions 


By Randolph Bedford. 


EORGE WHEELER walked 
moodily down the dusty, traffic- 
ploughed street, half oblivious 
to the jostling and the sub¬ 
dued roar around him. The 
cloudless blue above the roll¬ 
ing little plain, blocked by the great granitic 
upheaval men called the Rand before the 
name of a hill had been stretched to apply to 
fifty square miles of country, was not in his 
vision. The reek of jaded coach-horses was 
for him dissipated by the obsession of a 
country very far away. Instead of the 
cosmopolitan and piebald street-raffle of all 
nationalities and colours—the blonde, the 
brune, the yellow, and the black—he saw a 
small cottage in Surrey, an old man—his 
father—and a young woman, his own wife. 
And the mental vision did not help—it hurt 
him, for if he saw love there he saw also 
responsibility. It depressed him so much 
that he did not lift his feet clear of the 
ground—shuffling along like a Chinaman in 
sandals and kicking up at every step the 
impalpable dust that became luminous in the 
sunbeams and made a ladder in the air. 

He was strong enough and clever enough 
to succeed in a familiar environment; he was 
too young and too ignorant to make money 
out of nothing and immediately, in the way 
that seemed natural to the successful men of 
the field. They seemed to earn immense 
profits without effort, and carelessly between 
drinks; and here was he in Johannesburg 
in the first boom—the Boom of Discovery 
that grows into the Slump of Disappointment, 
and bursts again into the Boom on Results ; 
here was he in the midst of plenty—a pauper 
with loved and loving encumbrances. 

His possibilities of adapting himself, spoiled 
by an easy youth full of money ; his naturally 
strong character weakened by that life of 
comfort which atrophies resourcefulness—he 
had married in the belief that his father was 
as wealthy as ever. And a few months 
thereafter that wealth had gone as the wind 
goes, and George Wheeler had two people 
to fend for and unskilled hands for the work. 

That morning he had had a letter saying, 
“ Father is well, but weaker, and still 
brooding over things. His only pleasure 
seems to be to talk to a horrible map who 
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is always here—a Mr. Lodge. He is very 
wealthy, and I am sure a cad ; he talks so 
much of his money; and after he has gone 
father is so miserable. I wonder what he 
can see in talking so much to father—I 
suppose it is only caddish vanity. He does 
love to talk of himself and his money. 
I am sorry to trouble you, dear, with money 
matters, but you must telegraph twenty 
pounds to me as soon as you receive this. I 
can last till then, as I have credit.” 

Twenty pounds!—and he had but a 
sovereign, the twenty shillings that repre¬ 
sented his share of all this wealth. Later, 
perhaps, there would be work for him in that 
hive that was stifl buzzing and had not settled 
down; meanwhile, clerk he was not. He 
would have digged, but there were no alluvial 
diggings; only the banket that called for 
development, batteries and money, and that 
was already held by companies. 

They had been so hopeful at parting. 

“ I'll make money out there quickly, sweet¬ 
heart,” he had said. “ A month to go out 
and a month there and a month to come 
home. In three months HI be home again 
and HI bring the gold in a waggon.” 

“ I know you will, dear ; you can do any¬ 
thing you want to do. Three months, dear 
—oh, George, it’s good-bye now.” 

And six months had passed, and he had 
earned just enough money for the home 
maintenance and his own ; and on this day 
there was no money and little hope. 

He walked on without resource, and as he 
passed a dust-dry, crackling, iron-roofed 
shanty a cheery, unctuous voice hailed 
him :— 

“ Halloa, George ! ” 

Wheeler stopped and looked at the 
speaker, a round -man, bull-necked and 
fleshy, but hard and full of force. His tie 
was held through a sard seal ring of antique 
design ; there was a plain nugget ring on his 
little finger, and he ostentatiously displayed 
it by lifting the little finger above the cigar 
he held. Yet the display was discounted by 
the dirty and time-discoloured leather watch- 
chain he wore. The ostentation was uncon¬ 
scious ; his valuation of his adornments was 
not intrinsic ; the sard and the nugget each 
hatf their story. 
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He lifted his hat to wipe his forehead, and 
showed that he was prematurely bald; then 
he curled his little black moustache into 
ferociousness with a few impulsive twitches 
of his linger and thumb, replaced the cigar, 
puffed a ring of smoke into the golden air, 
and said :— 

“ Well, George, 
how goes it ? 11 

said 

Wheeler, moodily ; 
and then a sudden 
hope was bom in 
him, and he talked 
very rapidly, as if 
he would prevent a 
refusing reply. 

“Solly, Tm jammed 
—for—for a week. 

Will you lend me 
twenty-five pounds 
till next Tuesday?” 

Solomon Florae 
puffed his cigar and 
smiled — he had 
been expecting the 
request ; he ex¬ 
pected every man 
he knew had no 
money to ask him 
for money ; he sus¬ 
pected every other 
kind of man who 
knew him of a desire 
toget more from him. 

Wheeler talked 
on. “ I want it very 
badly, Sol—and you 
shall have it back 
again on Tuesday,” 

He made the promise glibly, but Sol 
Flome was not deceived, although he 
appeared to be. 

* i Certainly—certainly, my boy. Come in 
and ni give you a cheque/' 

All Wheeler’s gratitude and relief shone in 
his eyes, 

“ Thanks, old man—next Tuesday I’ll be 
all right.” 

“Certainly — certainly, my boy. Come 

■ tr 

in. 

He entered the crackling shanty he called 
his “office” as he spoke, and Wheeler 
followed him —feeling like a condemned man 
suddenly respited. 

From the dusty table Flome lifted an 
armful of prospectuses, newspapers, and 
plans, and almost buried in them his partner 
who wrote at the other side of the table, and 

V<*I. xxx .— 8, 
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who merely swept the papers to the ground 
and went on writing. 

“ There’s the cheque, my boy,” said Flome, 
and Wheeler took it and grasped Flome’s 
hand, almost voiceless with gratitude, but 
able to say, “ Next Tuesday, sure.” 

Flome smiled 
again. “All right, 
my boy,” said he, 
and as Wheeler dis- 
a ppeared j oy ou si y 
in the direction of 
the telegraph-office 
the peculiar philan 
thropist said :— 

** So that settles 
him. I wondered 
how long he’d last 
without biting my 
ear, and now he's 
done it. Well, he's 
a decent cove, and 
I sold him cheap/ 1 
The thin, red- 
haired, dark-bearded 
partner looked up 
for a moment and 
asked:— 

W hat’s his 
price ? ” 

M Twenty - five 
quid / J replied 
Flome, merry again, 
his round face 
w^reat h e d with 
smiles, his keen 
hawk-eyes laughing 
too. 

But George 
Wheeler was not to 
be sold cheap. He intended repaying the 
money—had never intended otherwise; and 
now that the debt was doubly sacred by the use 
that had been found for it he regarded it doubly 
as a debt. He speculated with two pounds 
and made twenty-seven of them before the 
week was out, and a day before his time he 
went to Flame's office and repaid it, and 
warmly shook the hand of Flome and told 
Flume he would never forget the kindness. 

Florae looked after the retreating figure in 
a dazed way and then spoke his wonderment 
to his partner. 

“ What’s the game, Barney ? He's paid 

me.” 

“ Means to burrow fifty next week.” 

“That trick’s older than Damascus. I 
don’t think he means that. But I thought 
Fd sold him cheap.” 
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“Well, don’t worry. You’ve got your 
sugar again.” 

“ It isn’t that—I hate to be had. I’m 
always right, ain’t I ? ” 

“ Pretty well, Solly.” 

“ This and this—they prove that, don’t 
they ? ” He touched the sard and the 
nugget as he spoke. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Didn’t I spot the Bokfontein business ? ” 

“Yes—my oath you did.” 

“ Don’t I know men from A to Z ? Can’t 
I spot ’em ? ” 

“ Yes, Solly.” 

“ Well, what’s it mean ? ” 

They were left in doubt for a fortnight. 

George Wheeler, spurred by the success of 
passing that obstacle of twenty pounds which 
had seemed an insurmountable obstruction 
to him, caught some of the enterprise of the 
time and place and hustled for himself, 
being rewarded with a commission to put a 
tradesman’s books in order. For five minutes 
he bitterly cursed his vagrom gilded youth 
that had left him a man without equipment, 
but he bought a treatise on book-keeping, 
and the study of it left him more puzzled 
than before. Ignorance is a darkness in 
which a man can see dimly when he is used 
to it; a little sudden light blinds. 

But he used his own large stock of logic 
and good sense, and even his earliest attempts 
at book-keeping passed muster because his 
tradesman-employer was no critic. 

A week after his employment had begun 
there came a cable from his wife, “ Father 
very ill—remit.” And this time with but 
half the diffidence of his first application 
he sought Sol Flome and handed him the 
telegram. 

“What’s this, my boy?” (He was only 
six or seven years older than Wheeler, but his 
money excused the fatherly air of patronage.) 
“ I don’t want it; what’s it all about ? ” 

“ Mr. Flome, I must cable some money 
again ; you can have it in ten days sure.” 

“ Ah 1 how much ? ” asked Flome, aloud, 
but saying to himself, “ Barney was right. 
He’s after fifty.” 

“Twenty will do; I’ve got a berth now, 
and I only want enough to cable.” 

“ Twenty ! ” said Flome, aloud; and to him¬ 
self : “ Barney wasn’t right; it’s less than 
last time.” 

“Yes; twenty.” 

“ All right, my boy, here’s the notes ; you 
needn’t come to the office for a cheque.” 

Later, in his office, he spoke wonderingly 
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to the partner: “ You were all wrong, Barney. 
He’s come again, but for less than last time. 
What do you say now ? ” 

“ Say ? Why, he plays a better confidence 
trick than the others. That’s what 1 say.” 

“ Well, I sold him for twenty this time, so 
I’ve made a fiver,” said Flome, on very good 
terms with himself. 

Wheeler began to be vaguely uneasy over 
his wife's letters—hints at the growing weak¬ 
ness of his father; of the constant visits of 
the man Lodge, whom she said she hated 
more and more every day. But he sent her 
hopeful telegrams and received reassuring 
replies, and worked hard and wrote to her 
letters breathing much affection, and with 
more hope of a speedy reunion than his 
progress warranted. 

He became sharp in the making of money, 
gradually developing that nose for profit which 
once a man has it perfected must inevitably 
lead him to wealth. And within the ten days 
he had the twenty pounds ready and repaid 
Solomon Flome; and that gentleman, proud 
of his knowledge of human nature and of 
the completeness of his classification of 
human motives, was aghast. 

“ It’s no ordinary cove this, Barney. 
What’s the game ? He’s paid the twenty.” 

“ Next time it’ll be fifty.” 

“ You said that before, and it wasn’t. I’d 
give a bit to know.” 

“ I wouldn’t lend him any more, anyway. 
It’s not business, Solly.” 

“Oh! You’re very clever, ain’t you? 
You’re a fly flat, you are. You’re either 
too cautious to breathe for fear you’ll pick 
up typhoid, or you plunge at the top of the 
market.” 

Barney scowled. “ I kept you out of Klip- 
bergs, anyhow, and it was rotten enough.” 

“ Yes; and if we’d gone in we’d have 
cleared a pot and taken a profit before it 
busted. And you put us into Barberton 
Valleys and left us there.” 

The man who was wondrously cautious 
and madly reckless by turns muttered some¬ 
thing about “sleeping dogs,” and turned to 
his letter-writing. 

Three weeks later came a letter that dis¬ 
quieted Wheeler terribly : “ Father mopes all 
day and talks to himself half the night, and I 
am afraid for him. I do wish you were here 
—I am so nervous, and that horrible man 
Lodge, he is always calling ; and when father 
is not in the room he talks familiarly to me. 
I hate him, and I am afraid of him.” 

Home and its responsibilities tugged at 
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his heart-strings—love drew him England- 
ward ; pride held him there. The shame of 
going back with empty hands to a country 
where every man must find his groove or 
starve made him deny his inclinations- And 
then a telegram decided him i— 

“ Father died last night. Come at 
once.” 

He thought for half a moment—he had 
decided as he read; now for the ways and 
the means. 

For the third time he went to Solomon 
Flome. 

11 Mr* Flome, I thought I need not weary 
your kindness again, but I am in serious 
trouble/* 

“ Halloa ! ” said Flome to himself, 
“ Barney's right after all/' 

“ I've got a cable from my wife, Mr 
Flome, to sail at once. My father is 
dead/’ 

i4 He's not my father, my boy/' 

u I know, Mr. Flome. 1 know I've no 
right to bother you with my troubles, but 1 
must go. I can't pay you till I come back, 
but I'll pay every cent when I do. I want a 
hundred pounds/* 

“ No.” 

“ But you can’t see how serious it is. I 
don't like to tell you, but my wife writes me 
that there's a man persecuting her, and—I 
hate to tell you this, but you've been a friend 
tome—she’s afraid of this man. I can't go 
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under a hun¬ 
dred. I must 
have money 
when I land, 
and to bring 
her out with 
me. Will you 
doit?” 

14 No, my 
boy," he 
laughed, satis¬ 
fied that all 
W h e e 1 e r ' s 
statements 
were lies and 
his emotion 
mere acting. 

11 No ? " 
“No! I 
lent you money 
and you disap¬ 
pointed me 
twice, my boy." 

** D i s a p - 
pointed you ? 
I paid you/' 

“ Yes, I know you did, and you dis¬ 
appointed me. I never thought I’d see it 
again. Look here, my boy, I know all the 
tricks about money, and there’s millions of 
'em. When a man wants money badly he’d 
lie like the very deuce to get it. I've been 
puzzled what your game was, but I see it 
now.” 

** Then it’s ( No'?” 

“Yes, my boy, it's 1 No.' Good-bye and 
good luck. Try to bite somebody else's ear 
—mine's been bitten so much it's as hard as 
sheet-iron now.” 

The younger man moved off, stunned by 
the refusal—shame and grief and anxiety 
mingling in his blood and leaching all the 
life out of him. 

In his office Flome, with man little laughs 
and chuckles, told the story to his partner. 

u It was an old fake, wasn't it, Barney ? ” 

w Yes ; but did you see the cable ? ” 

“ He had it in his hand.” 

“ But he couldn’t have faked that.” 

“No-o-o ; and, come to think of it, his 
game was new. He said he'd leave for the 
Cape to-night.” 

“ Did he ? Well, that is new-, I never 
heard of a man startin' lug-bitin' by sayin 5 he 
was goirf to clear out.” 

“ N-n-o ; and he said he'd pay when he 
came baek.^ And then the yarn about his 
wife was new—and—and natural. Great 
Scot! I’ve got it, I think/ 1 
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“ What is it, then ? ” 

“ He’s an honest man ! ” 

“ No ! ” 

“Yes, yes, I tell you. Borrows twenty- 
five pounds and pays it to the minute, 
borrows twenty pounds next time and pays 
it. Then says, ‘ Give me a century to go 
to England with.’ ” 

“ He’s either a fool or the coolest card 
outside o’ Wormwood Scrubs.” 

“ He’s neither—he’s an honest man. Oh, 
what a fool / was ! ” 

“Why, we haven’t seen so many honest 
men that we can get their form at a glance. 
/ think it’s a trick—but if he is an honest 
man, stuff him and stick a feather in his hair 
and put gold paint on his tail and send him 
to the museum.” 

“ I’ll have another yarn with him and, if he’s 
straight, I'll lend him the hundred pounds.” 

“ I think I’ll take you down next week 
with a yam about my rich uncle in Fiji,” said 
Barney, but Flome did not hear him—he 
was already in the street, sending a message 
to Wheeler by the first boy he could impress 
into service. 

Wheeler returned half sullenly, because 
shame had for the 
moment the ascend¬ 
ency. 

“ Let’s see the 
cable, my boy, and 
I’ll see if I can do 
it.” 

Wheeler handed 
him the telegram, 
and was flushed with 
hope anew. 

“That looks all 
right. Old man 
dead and the wife 
scared of this other 
feller, eh? Oh, 
never mind Bar¬ 
ney ; he’s just the 
same as me.” 

“Yes, Mr. 

Flome.” 

“ Well, if I lend 
you this, when will 
you come back ? ” 

“A fortnight 
after I land I’ll 
start out again, 

Mr. Flome.” 

“ You’ll bring 
the missus back 
with you ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Flome.” 


“ Good iron! I used to take my wife 
everywhere—nearly everywhere. She’s—gone 
under now! Never mind that — it ain’t 
your funeral. Better give me your I O U— 
what’s your address in England ? Better 
make an indicator with the cable company 
—why, y’ never know—might want you. 
Where’s the cable address-book, Barney? 
You put it in, will you ? ” 

He was filling in the cheque as he spoke. 
Barney opened the cable address-book at 
“ W,” began to write “ Wheeler,” cursed 
the pen, and rose to get a new nib. The 
address-book was a new one and the bind¬ 
ing stiff; when the weight of Barney’s hand 
was removed from it the leaves turned over 
of themselves and stopped at “ A.” 

And there Wheeler, glancing idly at any¬ 
thing in the attempt to keep his shame¬ 
faced gaze off the cheque that meant 
so much to him, read proper names and 
phrases, and their code equivalents, thus :— 

Arona . Apples. 

Buyer . Onions. 

Seller . Spinach. 

At that moment Barney returned, saw the 
direction of the visitor’s gaze, and said, 

snappily:— 

“That’s our code, 
and private.” 

“ I didn’t mean 

to look at it,” re¬ 
plied Wheeler, 
with some heat. 
“ I wouldn’t have 

thought of it again 

if you hadn’t men¬ 
tioned it.” 

“ Like you, Bar¬ 
ney,” said Flome. 
“You’re very 
clever — you can 
lead a goose to 
water when it rains. 
What do you want 
to talk about a 
thing you don’t 
want to be talked 
about? There’s 
your cheque, my 
boy, and don’t you 
do me this time, 
or you’ll be 
sorry your mother 
ever got mar¬ 
ried.” 

“ I’ll pay, sure,” 
replied Wheeler, 
gripping his hand. 



‘*1 didn’t MEAN TO LCOK AT IT,’ REPLIED WHEELER.” 
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“I’d be the biggest fraud alive if I ever 
forgot this." 

He said good-bye to them and walked 
away quickly, with the word “ Arona ” in his 
thoughts. He knew it was a mine in a good 
position, but without ore so far. All the 
shares were owned by Flome and Barney, 
who had provided the working capital and 
were said to have unloaded shares at fancy 
prices. Arona—it sounded like the name of 
a girl. His girl, his wife, was at that moment 
suffering the persecution of a wealthy 
scoundrel. Wheeler did not delay a 
moment. 

Two days later a Castle liner with Wheeler 
as a passenger sailed nor’-nor’-west from 
Table Bay, homeward bound. 

She met him coyly as a bride, after that 
long absence, and they went to his father’s 
grave, whereon the clay had not yet consoli¬ 
dated, and she told him of her anxious days 
and nights with the old man, who had died 
slowly of brain-softening. 

And then he questioned her. “ You 
wrote of a man named Lodge. What of 
him, dear ? ” 

“ You’re here now, George; never mind 
anything of that time. We’ll forget it.” 

“No ; we’ll forget no injury.” 

“ But how you’ve changed, George; you 
used to be so forgiving.” 

“Never again, then. I’ve been among 
men who are good to their friends and who 
hate their enemies; and that is what I’m 
going to do. No secrets from me, sweet¬ 
heart. Tell me.” 

“ Well, I will. That brute, I found, was in 
love with me. He’d talk to me and tell me 
how to make money, and I thought it was 
only snobbishness. I never dreamed that 
he was trying to shine in my eyes. But that 
was it; his money was all he could brag of, 
and he bragged of it.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Then I began to notice that he would 
take liberties of speech when father was not 
with me. And one day he told me he was 
in love with me.” 

“ The hound!” 

“ Now, don’t worry about it. I laughed at 
him first, because it’s best to laugh off that 
sort of thing if you can—but next day he 
repeated it, and I ordered him from the 
house. Then I wrote that last letter to 
you.” 

“Yes.” 

“Two weeks after that he came here 
again. Talked of diamonds and money till I 
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was sick of the words. He said he would 
pay you to consent to a divorce-” 

“ Wh-a-a-t ? Wha-aat ? And you listened ? ” 

“I called father, and the poor old man 
came tottering to me and struck the brute. 
Poor father ! He was dying then, and I did 
not know it.” 

“ Til kill him.” 

“ Oh, my George — don't talk so ! You 
can't kill people in these days, dear. You'd 
be hanged. The silly old law protects all 
sorts of people. Promise me you won't go 
near him.” 

“ I won't promise you—I'm going to him 
to-day.” 

“You mustn't. Who would suffer? I 
should. And my reward for loving you so 
well would be to know that you were in 
prison because I had foolishly told you this. 

I should have kept it to myself.” 

“ Don't say that. And I'll promise not 
to do anything that could get me into 
trouble.” 

“You're a dear, then. Let us forget all 
the black time when you were away. It was 
only a bad dream.” 

“ It was more than that. I've been a dead 
man for seven months, and I've come to life 
again this morning.” 

If Wheeler did “nothing to get himself 
into trouble ” he certainly did a great deal to 
provide trouble for Lodge. That afternoon 
a young man entered the prosperous atmo¬ 
sphere of Lodge's office in Broad Street 
House and demanded an audience. He 
refused to give his name to the clerk, who 
withdrew dubiously to find the will of his 
principal, leaving a pile of documents on the 
table—papers that rustled to the draught 
from the open windows. One of the papers 
—a little square of pink—fluttered from the 
table to the counter where leaned Wheeler, 
who was the anonymous visitor; and Wheeler, 
his sense of honour still untainted, turned it 
face downwards that he might not read it. 
Yet the swift glance he could not help giving 
to it burned the words into his brain— 
“ Bought 1,950 Aronas at 4 7-i6ths.” 

Arona ngain ! 

A visitor leaving the private office held the 
door for a moment, and said to the invisible 
Lodge, “ The dip is flatter than people think. 
I say, ‘Buy the deeps.'” 

Then the clerk reappeared and invited 
Wheeler to enter. 

A bulky, middle-aged man, whose face was 
marked by experience as if by surgeons' 
knives, rose to receive him. 
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u You are Mr. Lodge? ” 

“ Yes ; what’s your business ? n 
“ My name is Wheeler, you dirty cur! 
Put up your hands ! ” 

His fairness made him give the warning ; 
his rage made him strike before the warning 
was heard. Wheeler had it all his own way ; 
the bigger man scarcely attempted to defend 
himself. Full of the joy of fight and the 
desire to mark his enemy, Wheeler struck, 
Lodge nursed his beaten body that night, 
retarding his recovery by the nourishing of 
the hatred that almost burnt him in twain. 

“Soyou broke 
your promise* 

George,” 

“I couldn't 
help it. The 
man who can't 
revenge his in¬ 
juries is con¬ 
temptible; the 
man who won't 
is despicable, I 
couldn't rest till 
I had thrashed 
him.” 

Secretly she 
thought all the 
more highly of 
him for break¬ 
ing such a pro¬ 
mise, although 
she pretended 
to be disap¬ 
pointed. 

They told 
themselves that 
the episode had 
for ever been 
disposed of; 
they did not 
know that it 
was only at its 
opening. 

That night, 
while George smoked, Lucy sang and played 
to him. He had already written to Flame 
that they were preparing to return, And 
from Flome his thoughts strayed to 
Johannesburg and to many mines there— 
good, bad, and indifferent ; so that by-and- 
by, and almost unconsciously, to himself he 
was saying 

“Arona! It sounds like the name of a 

girl" 

Lucy was standing at the table looking 
through a pile of music for his favourites, 
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but at the word she looked up and re¬ 
peated it. 

“ Arona ! Why* that's the name that sneak 
told me.” 

41 What sneak, dear ? ” 

“ Lodge.” 

“ Oh, don't mention the name again.” 

“I'm sorry I said it, then. It was the 
word 4 Arona ? that caught me.” 

“ Of course, I saw that sale note this 
afternoon—1950 Aron as at 4 7-i6ths. H'm ! 
So he's buying Flome’s stock.” 

“ Flome ! Yes—yes ; that's another name. 

Lodge hates 
Flome. Who is 
Flome ? ” 
“Flome is 
my good friend 
who lent me a 
h undred pounds 
to come home 
and take you 
back with me, 
Flome is our 
friend, dear,” 
“And Lodge 
is his enemy. I 
can tell you all 
he said, word 
for word. Now, 
how did he 
begin ? Yes, I 
know, I’ve got 
it. He was 
bragging of his 
money ; and 
one day he 
said to me, 
f Wouldn't you 
like to make a 
lot of money, 
Mrs* Wheeler? ' 
And 1 said, 
4 No, I don't 
want a lot 
of money,' but 
he wouldn't be 
put off. He said, 4 Buy Aronas, and you'll 
make fifty thousand at least/ 1 asked him 
how I could buy shares if 1 hadn't the money 
to pay for them, and he laughed and said 
that he had already bought more Arona 
shares than there were in existence, and that 
he was still buying. It puzzled me so much, 
and then he said that I needn't attempt to 
understand it; that if I liked he would buy 
two thousand Aronas for me, and that the 
sellers would give me ten thousand pounds if 
I didn't insist on getting the shares. 1 refused. 
Original from 
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of course, and then he seemed to get into a 
rage, and said that a man named Home was 
his enemy, and that he'd ruin him/* 

“ Good Lord ! What a scheme ! ” said 
Wheeler, excitedly, walking up and down 
the little room and shaking it “ I see! 
Fiome is over-sold and Lodge is the buyer. 
I'll spoil his game. I’ll cable Fiome and 
tell him Lodge is over-bought.” 

14 But will it be in time, dear ? ” 

4< Yes, Not to save Fiome a loss, but to 
lessen Lodge’s profit a deal.” 

“Good luck, dear! Do it Spoil that 
sneaks scheme. It’s a twentieth - century 
revenge, dear. Strike at him through his 
pocket. He loves money* It is all he has. 
It’s better than killing him,” 

“ We will. You’re a jewel. Luce, to re¬ 


member the name. And I can do Fiome 
a good turn — the only man out there 
who trusts me, because I blushed and 
stammered when I asked for money, in¬ 
stead of laughing and walking away with 
it And I've got the code words for 
* Arona ’ and 4 buyer/ so nobody can 
benefit Lodge by tapping the cable. Get 
your hat on, dear, and well go out and 
send a cable now, and Fiome will have it 
by breakfast time. * * # M 
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u How's the Arona account ? ” demanded 
Fiome of his partner* 

He had been out in the back-country for 
four weeks, and was taking up the threads of 
his business anew ten minutes after his 
return. 

“We’ve sold nearly all,” replied Barney, 
proud of the operation* in his subdued way. 

“ Let's see. There's a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand shares in the company, 
and we held a hundred and nineteen thou¬ 
sand* How many have we put out ? " 

Barney took down a share sales ledger 
and ran his finger down the Arona account. 
Then he called out the items, and Fiome 
wrote them as they were called. 

“ Eleven thousand at average of ^2 ; 
9,500 at average of 2j4; 13,000, average 
2 g-i 6 ths; 3,4 75 i average 
2 ij-ifiths; 10,000, average 
2%; 11,120, average 
2 u-i6ths; 7,300, average 
3 J 4 } 22*coo, average 2% ; 
9,000, average * 2 jboo T 
average 334 ; 14,250, aver¬ 
age That’s all on the 
ledger; but we've sold a 
lot by cable, 

41 Wait a minute ! Ill call 
the others down to you. 
They are cable advices—I 
don't put 'em in the sales 
ledger till I get the sale 
notes," 

“ All right; call away P 
44 Eleven thousand five 
hundred, average 3^; 
6,225, average 3 n-i6thsr 
8,470, average 3^ ; 5 , 390 r 
average 3 ij-ifiths; 4^50, 
average 4 132nd ; 12,200, 
average 4 i-i6th; that’s all” 
“ It's enough," said Sol 
Fiome, a new anxiety in his 
voice* “ Count the sales*" 
He watched Barney in 
dead silence and saw his 
pale skin flush and grow 
livid as Barney counted. Then the pale, red- 
bearded man looked across the table at the 
stern, fleshy man on the other side* 

They regarded each other for a moment, 
and then Fiome demanded 
“ How many have we sold ? ” 

“ A hundred and sixty one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty. Sol, I swear to 


“Never mind — keep your explanations* 
You've got me in a hole. Never mind how 
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we got into it now we’re in it. Think of 
some way to get out. By now there are a 
hundred and seventy thousand sold by us 
and there are only a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand in existence. But who’s behind 
the buying ? I don’t like it. Whoever heard 
of a market holding up its price to whole¬ 
sale unloading like this ? Who’s behind it ? 
I want to know.” 

As if to answer him, a boy entered the 
office and handed him a telegram. 

“ Who’s ‘ Spugnino,’ Barney ? ” he asked, 
all his mercurial gaiety returning to him. 
“ Look up the indicator.” 

“Spugnino is the chap who played the 
new confidence trick on you,” replied 
Barney, with some spitefulness, and feeling 
the smart of his terrible error eased by the 
indulgence in this tu quoque argument 

“ Wheeler ? What’s he want ? Can’t ever 
know what an honest man’ll do —I’ve had no 
experience of ’em myself. Decode it, will 
you ? ” 

Barney took the cable, looked at his code¬ 
book, and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Then he wrote the decodation and handed it 
to Solomon Flome, who read this :— 

“ Apples Lodge Over Onions.” 

And, below the telegraphed words, Barney’s 
decodation:— 

“ Arona ; Lodge over-buyer.” 

And now two wondering and half-frightened 
faces stared at each other over the table. 

“ Is it a fake, Sol?” 

“ No ; Wheeler’s straight. How did he 
steal our code ? ” 

“ That day he got the hundred I saw him 
looking at the code-book.” 

“ And you told him it was private, and 
made him remember what he’d seen. I 
remember. It was a good mistake, Barney.” 

“ But he may be a tug of Lodge’s—trying 
to frighten us.” 

“ No ! By Aaron and Moses ! I’ve got 
it. His wife said some rich bloke was chasing 
her—it was Lodge —1 know his dirty, sneaking 
game ; and Wheeler’s dropped on him, and 
he’s with us.” 

“ Then, if Lodge is the buyer, we’re done, 
Sol.” 

“We’re not. Not yet. Have a cigar. 
Smoke and shut up. A hundred and seventy 
thousand. Have you got the share-register ? ” 

“ Yes—here it is.” 

“ Look ’em up. Any shares in Lodge’s 
name ? ” 

“ No. They’re all in ours and our 
dummies except two thousand. They’re 
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held by Mary Ann Smith, Old Broad Street 
House.” 

“ Lodge’s office. Miss Smith wears trousers. 
That’s Lodge’s dummy.” 

“ And there’s a parcel of fifteen hundred 
came in by the mail this morning from 
London for transfer.” 

“ Are they for Mary, too ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Good old Mary Ann! We’ll raise the 
game on Mary.” 

“ How?” 

“ When’s the next mail out to London ? ” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ When’s the next mail in ? ” 

“ Not for a week.” 

‘ Well, then, we’ll hold a board meeting 
now and put through Mary Ann’s transfer for 
fifteen hundred.” 

“ But they’re for Lodge. We must delay 
and gain time.” 

‘ Barney, you can’t see further than your 
ponum, and that’s hooked, and you’ve got to 
look crooked at that, even. Time’s the only 
thing that can lick us ! We’re the board 
meeting. Mary Ann’s fifteen hundred go 
through for transfer now.” 

“ All right ; but I can’t see what you’re 
driving at” 

“ You will soon. Send back Mary’s 
transfer by to-morrow’s mail. See ? Cable 
London to sell on.” 

“Oh ! You’re mad.” 

“ Wait a bit! We’re the majority of the 
shareholders—you and me and the dummies, 
ain't we ? ” 

“Yes; but-” 

‘ Well, day after to-morrow, after the 
mail’s gone—see—we put a little advertise¬ 
ment in the paper. We go to the editor at 
three in the morning, just when the paper’s 
going to print. We pay ’em big to drop out 
a bit of news and we get our little ‘ ad.’ set 
in very small type, and we get it into a corner 
where nobody will see it unless he looks for it.” 

“ But what-” 

“ Steady on ! What’s the advertisement, 
do you think ? ” 

“ I’m at a dead end. I don’t know.” 

“ Well, it’ll say the Arona Gold Mines, 
Limited, want badlvto increase their capital.” 

“What?” 

“ Yes; and that’s how we’ll get the thirty 
days’ notice the law says you must have, 
without being interfered with by Mary Ann.” 

“ But the transfer-books ? ” 

“They’ll be open from the day after to¬ 
morrow till the day before the next mail 
comes in.” 
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1 That's straining the law,” 
‘‘Hang the law ! The law 
be 


doesn't want 
wants you to 


you to be straight; it only 
seem to be,” 

“All right ; well—but will this help us?” 

“ Mary Ann has caught us over sold, hasn’t 
she ? She wants a hundred and seventy 
thousand shares, and there's only a hundred 
and twenty five thousand in the world. Well, 
oblige the lady. Give her a hundred and 
seventy thousand.” 

“ But how can you explain the reason for 
the increase of capital ? ” 

“This way. The Arena’s a good positioned 
block, and she'll be a good deep mine one of 
these days. We want another fifty thousand 
working capital. We'll take 'em at a quid a 
share and put the money up,” 

“ My bones ! Sob you're a wonder! So 
we’ll increase the capital to a hundred and 
seventy-five thousand shares, put up the fifty 
thousand, deliver the hundred and seventy to 
I.odge, and hold five.” 

4t We won't ! We'll increase to two hundred 
and fifty thousand, take all the new shares for 
putting up the fifty thousand, deliver two 
hundred thousand to Mary Ann, and keep 
the rest for a bit.” 

“Deliver two hundred! But we’ve only 
sold a hundred and seventy.” 

u But we’re going to sell another thirty thou¬ 
sand before this busts. Get the cable to work,” 

Barney sat back 
and gasped his 
adoration, Flome 
feigned not to no¬ 
tice it, but the effect 
of the admiration 
was apparent in his 
but half - controlled 
voice, for he dearly 
loved praise. 

“ This ought to 
smash Lodge, but 
it'll smash others. 

He's not in it alone. 

He's not big enough 
for a thing like this. 

And he must think 
we're stronger than 
we are, or he 
wouldn’t have given 
us this rope. He 
waited too long, and 
now we'll squash 
him,” 

“ And what about 
Wheeler ? ” 



“Put him 
VoL *kx.—9. 


down 
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for ten thousand of the new stock at the price 
they'll cost us and wire him to sell now,” 
Barney was ready with arguments against 
the giving of a call of ten thousand shares to 
a pauper. One thousand was ample, and 
five hundred ought to be satisfactory; but 
Flome had his wav, as usual. 

So cables went to Flome's many London 
brokers—he did not make a thing a secret 
by trusting it to one man—to sell Arenas 
again and yet again, and to Wheeler this :■— 
“ Yourself immediately Spinach Apples 
Perks,” 

It astounded him, but he knew a letter 
would follow, and he marked the “imme¬ 
diately ” and, trusting Flome absolutely, he 
searched the Directory and found that Perks 
and Co. were brokers. Then he took his 
courage in both hands and interviewed Perks 
and Co., and Perks and Co. told him that 
Flome had cabled a recommendation, and 
they sold ten thousand Aronas on account of 
Wheeler at 3^—the market having weakened. 

Lodge grew a little uneasy; shares seemed 
to be coming forward very readily, but 
arithmetic cheered him. By no possible 
means can one hundred and twenty-five 
supply one hundred and eighty, 

A fortnight later he received a cable from 
his agent in Johannesburg: “ Aron a capital 
doubled. Presume you know.” 

He scouted it, and the cables that suc¬ 
ceeded it. But the 
next week brought 
confirmation in a 
small - typed and 
obscure adver¬ 
tisement in the 
Goldfields Courier 
of three weeks 
before. 

All that day men 
—great and import- 
am City men — 
visited Lodge's office 
and called him 
various kinds of 
idiot; and that even¬ 
ing found him still 
silting in the room 
o verl 00k 1 ng Wo r m - 
wood Si reet, blac k 
and impotent rage 
shaking him ; an 
almost ruined man, 
staring at the dark¬ 
ness, thinking — 
every thought full 
Qfdiflinal froribf murder. " 
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The Chronicles of the Strand Club ,— No. /. 

We feel sure the many readers of Thr Strand Magazine will welcome a new feature—the Chronicles of 
the Strand Club, By one of the rules of this interesting organization—which is, by the way, mainly composed 
of the literary and artistic contributors to The STRAND- —each member must furnish either a story or a picture 
for the edification of the monthly gatherings. Although commonly the story precedes the picture, yet 
sometimes, as we shall see, the process is reversed, and the picture precedes lhe story. 





DOPTING the language of 
Pickwick, we may say that 
“the first ray of light which 
illumines the gloom, and con¬ 
verts into a dazzling brilliancy 
that obscurity in which the 
earlier history of the public career of the 
immortal Strand Club is involved/' takes 
the form of a legal anecdote in which an 
author, an artist, and two famous lawyers are 
involved. At the outset rumour has it that 
the Strand Club was avowedly and exclu¬ 
sively an artists' dub. It met in quite 
an unpretentious way at a rendezvous situate 
somewhere or other in that illustrious 
thoroughfare which begins near the church 
of St. Clement Dane's and ends at Charing 
Cross. There was nothing in the constitu¬ 
tion, by - laws, rules, 
or regulations which 
suggested the possible 
intrusion of literary 
characters, and various 
legends are afloat as 
to the way the barrier 
was broken down ; by 
far the most plausible 
appears to be this. 

One evening a well- 
known artist —it may 
have been Mr. Phil May, 
or Mr, Raven - Hill, 
or Mr. Gould, or Mr, 

Kumiss — was called 
upon, in accordance 
with the established 
custom of the club, for 
a story, to be illustrated 
on the spot by himself 

—also according to a peculiar custom of the 
club. He had to confess, amidst loud cries 
of u Shame !" and “ Resign 3 ” (it is said the 
disturbance was occasioned by certain Irish 
members), that for the life of him he couldn't 
remember any story. 

“ I've been all day at the Law Courts,” 
said he, “making sketches for my next pic¬ 
ture, ‘The Jocular Jury, or Six Men in a 
Row/ and, although I’m dead tired, gentle¬ 
men, Til tell you what 111 do. I’ll draw you 
a life-like picture of the back of the counsel 
who, for four hours and three quarters, com¬ 


pletely obstructed my view of the proceedings.” 
Whereupon he went up to the drawing board 
on the easel, and in a few' minutes produced 
the first of the sketches given below'* 

There was naturally some applause, for 
the sketch was amusing and the members 
extremely sympathetic. Encouraged by this, 
our artist continued 

“ I will now' endeavour to delineate the 
back of the barrister who obstructed tny 
view for the remainder of the day's proceed¬ 
ings." And he then added the accompany¬ 
ing figure. 

He had no sooner finished than a member 
arose and said : “ Haven’t you any story to 
fit that picture ? ” 

“Sorry; none whatever. You might call 
it the ‘long and short of the law'." 1 

“Well,” returned the other, 
“ it's a most extraordinary thing, 
but I have a friend here — by 
special courtesy of the club— 
who has just told me a story 
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which fits that picture exactly. It's really 
most extraordinary.” 

“ Bravo ! ” “Platform ! ” " Speech ! ” 

“ Let's hear the story,” cried the members of 
the Strand Sketch Club ; and so, blushing and 
reluctant, the visitor w r as led forward, and 
instantly recognised as a well-known author, 
w hom we will here describe as Garry, 

Garry (taking up his place in close 
proximity to the above lightning sketch) : 
Gentlemen, I think I may say that the chief 
merit of my—ah—little tale lies in its appli¬ 
cation (wayffs m itputi briar pipe towards 
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sketch). You all know, I dare say, that Sir 
Edward Clarke and Sir Edward Carson are 
leading lights of the Bar. One stands five 
feet two in his brown boots and gaiters; 
the other six feet three in red silk socks. 
On the occasion I am going to tell you 
about they were arguing, as opposing counsel* 
an ecclesiastical case, when Carson, tower¬ 
ing above his oppo¬ 
nent, said, with some 
sarcasm 

“Of course, my 
learned friend here is 
omniscient in such 
matters. As every¬ 
body knows, he was 
originally intended for 
the Church.” 

Sir Edward Clarke 
sprang to his feet 

“ I do not know, 
m’lud; I am not aware 
whether my lofty friend 
here was or was not 
originally intended for 
the Church, but I 
think you will agree 
with me, m’lud, that he 
was much better fitted 
for the steeple ! ” 

Nothing could have 
been more pat (no 

allusion being here intended to the nationality 
of both KX/s), and, the laughter having 
subsided, a motion was duly put, seconded, 
and carried, that in virtue of his exploit 
Garry should be, any rules and by-laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding, elected a 
member of the club. That was the beginning, 
and now, a proper test having been imposed, 
there are amongst the fifty almost as many 
“literary” as “pictorial” members, and the 
labour of amusing one another at the 
monthly meetings is agreeably divided. 
Sometimes an author is called upon to pro¬ 
vide, impromptu, a story for a sketch, like¬ 
wise impromptu. At other times a Strand 
artist has to illustrate, on the spur of the 
moment, an author’s anecdote. In either 
case the contest is amusing enough, and the 
roars of laughter which greet the failures are 
almost as great as those which reward the suc¬ 
cesses. But let us introduce the reader to one 
of the evenings of the Strand Sketch Club. 

The Chairman (watch in hand): I call 
upon Mr. Alfred Pearse for a sketch and 
Mr. J, j. Johns for an explanation. 

(1 hat, by the way, is the peculiar humour 
of our club; it is always assun^^tjhaL all 


out artists are as occult as William Blake 
and as esoteric as Rossetti and Burne-Jones. 
None of their pictures speak for themselves, 
or but very rarely, as will be shown later.) 
Here is Mr- Pearse’s drawing. He has, you 
see, offered a presentment of a weary but 


MR. ALFRED FEARSE 5 DRAWENG WHICH GAVE ktsE TO THE STORY OF THE DAIRYMAN- 

ORGAN-GRINDER. 


muscular organ-grinder, grinding away on the 
pavement his instrument of torture. It is a 
good character study, especially when it is 
considered in how brief a time it was executed. 
Of course, we were all anxious to see how our 
humorist, Johns, acquitted himself on this 
occasion. It was a trying moment. 

Johns : Gentlemen, you see before you a 
middle-aged organ-grinder, blind and likewise 
deaf and dumb. (Cries of “ Oh, oh ! ”} This 
afflicted organ-grinder once took up his stand 
—or, more properly, his sit-down — in a 
certain country town. Here his absolutely 
futile musical efforts excited the indignation 
of a stingy old agriculturist who thought the 
man was strong enough to work for a living. 
An idea struck him. He lay in wait for the 
poor, blind, and deaf and dumb organ- 
grinder, helped him to his accustomed pitch, 
and on the way substituted a chum for 
the barrel-organ. The poor musician then 
ground out four pounds of excellent butter 
instead of “ Maisie is a daisy”; the farmer 
came and put twopence in his saucer and 
kindly helped him a few steps on his way 
home again. It is a touching instance of 
mutual hurfSffli 
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Si me : Does anybody 
know a good story of a 
landlady ? 

The Chairman: Yes, you 
do* If you don’t, you must 
invent one on the spot 
(Calls of “ Sime t Sime ! **) 

Whereupon one of our 
most humorous members 
approached the easel, and 
with a piece of black chalk 
produced the following 
drawing. When he had 
finished he undertook to 
explain it to the Club in, 
as he said, the landlady’s 
own words* “This, sir, is 
the bath — a nice bath— 
which, if ever you should 
think o’ usin’, I dessay we 
could find another place for 
the coals*" The laughter 
that greeted the story and 
the picture made the rafters 
of the building rock. 

Mr* Harry Furniss, being 
called upon, strode to the 
easel and in an incredibly 



Mil. HARRY FURNISS'S SKETCH WHICH SUGQItSTBn THE TALE OF THE 
BLUNDERING COLONEL. 
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short space of time produced the sketch 
shown above. It looked easy enough to fit 
a story or repartee to such a picture, but 
Mullins, who was called upon, did not find 
it at all easy. 

“If you had drawn something 

funny-■” he began. 

“ But it must be funny,” pro¬ 
tested the Chairman; “don’t you 
see the girl laughing ? " 

Furniss : That is not laughter. 
It is surprise, astonish¬ 
ment, embarrassment 
Mullins : 0h T of course, 
if you put it that way* But, 
then, women, some women, 
would look just that way 
if anybody told them a 
really funny juke. How¬ 
ever, I just remember 
something that will fit that 
work of art. At a concert 
one evening a short-sighted 
colonel I know turned to 
his fair neighbour and said, 
“ I do admire your hus¬ 
band's singing so much.” 
“That isn’t my husband,” 
nalsbfePflfted; “ it’s my papaT 
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“ Indeed ! How stupid of me ! But he really 
does look much too young to be your father ! ” 
Emberton : That reminds me of a good- 
looking painter who got a commission to 
paint the portrait of a rich City magnate* 
He improvised a studio down at his country 
place in Kent and spent about a couple of 
months on the job. One day he said to the 
purse-proud Moneybags, “ I think your 
countenance, sir, most mobile. Is there any 
particular expression you would like to wear 
in this picture ? ” 


think of—a sort of combination of disgust, 
stand-offishness, anger, and you cariVcome it- 
over-me-my-boy look. You see, I desire to 
place this portrait in the ante-room of my 
City offices to scare away money-seekers, and 
it occurred to me - 

“ I see,” said the artist f< I will try and 
realize your idea. Perhaps you can help me. 
Can you oblige me with a sample of one of 
these expressions?” 

The magnate beamed. “ No, young man ; 
Tm much too good-natured to-day. IVe 
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“ Well, since you ask it, there is. I par¬ 
ticularly want a certain expression. By the 
way, have you met my daughter ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the artist. 

“ A charming girl, eh ? ” 

“ Very.” 

"I'm glad you think so. I’ve spent a lot 
of money on that girl. Well, supposing you 
came to me and asked my consent to marry 
her.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried the painter. 

The magnate smiled. “ Perhaps you don’t 
quite follow me. At all events, the expression 
I want to wear in that picture is the ex¬ 
pression you would see on my face on such 
an occasion. It is the only illustration I can 
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just floated two companies at half a million 
each.” 

“ No matter* Maybe / can help you. As 
a matter of fact, Sir Jabez, I fell in love with 
your daughter at lirst sight. I asked her to 
marry me, she consented, and we were 
married at a registry office yesterday.” 

And as the millionaire struggled with his 
feelings, the painter added :— 

“Ah, thanks; might I ask you to keep 
that expression as long as possible ? The 
picture is bound to be a success.” 

Mr. Hassall thereupon illustrated the 
story, causing much additional laughter by 
introducing a fellow-member, Mr. Dudley 
Hardy, alSthgsirwiliftdiBTo. 
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think not. I see 
you’ve been out 
into the country 
lor some time, sir. 
You see, if I was 
to let it go like 
that, they’d take 
you for one of 
these ’ere bloom - 
in’ foreign piano- 
thumpers. * ” 

To the above 
story Mr, Wallis 
Mills duly ap¬ 
pended the picture 
which appears or. 
this page. 


41 My turn so soon ? " cried 
Womung, “ Well, really, I 
was just about to make my 
excuses—a touch of Austra¬ 
lian fever — but, since you 
press me, 1 don J t mind tell¬ 
ing this, which I heard this 
afternoon. 

“ It seems that the other 
day a famous pianist dropped 
into a Strand barber shop for 
a hair-cut. After a time he 
remarked anxiously to the 
operator : 1 Look here, 

haven’t you taken off about 
enough ? 7 

4£t Qh, I think not, sir, I 




MH r WALLIS MILL^S ILLUS¬ 
TRATION OF THE ANBCDOTS 
OF Tlltt fame; 




mu. j. a. isHKFif end's ILLUSTRATION of 
THE HORSE AND THJt JOCULAR TRAMP. 


A clever fellow - artist, Mr, 
Shepherd, next drew a couple of 
sketches which told the little 
joke of the horse and the jocular 
tramp so explicitly that explana¬ 
tion really became superfluous. 

Lomack : Did I ever tell you 
lhe story of the uncanny fur 
coat ? No ? Well, one day in 
the Alps a friend of mine met 
an acquaintance in a peculiar 
fur coat. “Good gracious ! ” he 
cried ; “ what an extraordinary 
fur coat, Brown ! What animal 
do you call it?” 

“Just plain bear* I tracked 
it myself.” 

“ But what makes it stand on 
end like that?” 

“ We must be near a preci- 
is strong even 
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the success of the 




ME, D. it, WATEHSS DRAWING TO EXPLAIN THE $TORV OF TiiE KL l R COAT. 


in death. The bear saw me coming. It 
turned round to escape and found a preci¬ 
pice. Then it died of fright. I admit 
it’s a trifle awkward, old chap, but it's saved 
my life no end 


evening, and im¬ 
mediately all eyes 
were fastened 
upon him. There 
arose vociferous 
calls for “ Max ! 
Max ! ” 

With a deep 
gravity befitting 
his years Mr. 
Max Beerbohm 
bowed his ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

u I have no 
story,” he said, 
“only an object- 
lesson. All the 
members of the 
Strand Club, this 
great and worthy 
institution which 
is doing so much 
to add to the 
gaiety of nations t 
are at liberty to 
interpret it." 
dozen strokes to 
seductive smile of 


And he proceeded in a 
expose to the world the 
Mr. Bernard Shaw in the inimitable apologue 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw and John Bull 


of 

r 


times when 
ve tried to 
cross Piccadilly 
in the road - re^ 
pairing season.” 

While the 
story was still in 
progress Mr. 
D. B. Waters 
was adroitly 
covering the 
sheet of cart¬ 
ridge - paper on 
the easel, and in 
little more than 
five minutes 
the drawing re¬ 
produced above 
was complete. 

At this stage 
of the proceed¬ 
ings there was 
only one mem¬ 
ber remaining 
who had not 


contributed to 


AIR, MAX UEERBQHM’s OBJECT"LESSON—JOHN HULL aMU ME. BERNARD SHAW. 
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Some Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. 

Bv E. Q£. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

III. — A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 


T has not often been my lot to 
be associated with a being of 
so profound and rooted a 
pessimism as Michael Leary, 
huntsman and kennelman to 
Mr* Flurry Knox's Foxhounds. 
His attitude was that of the one and only 
righteous man in a perfidious and dissolute 
world; with, perhaps, the exception of 
Flurry Knox, he believed in no one save 
himself. I was thoroughly aware of my 
inadequacy as deputy-master, and cherished 
only a hope that Michael might look upon 
me as a kind of Parsifal, a fool, perhaps, yet 
at least a ** blameless fool" ; but during my 
time of office there were many distressing 
moments in which I was made to feel not 
only incapable hut culpable* 

Michael was small, sandy, green-eyed, 
freckled, and, I believe, considerably junior 
to myself; he neither drank nor smoked, 
and he had a blistering tongue; I have never 
tried more sincerely to earn anyone’s good 
opinion. 

It was a pleasant afternoon towards the 
middle of December, and I was paying my 
customary Sunday visit to the kennels to see 
the hounds fed. What Michael called u the 
throch ” was nearly empty; the greedier of 
the hounds were flitting from place to place 
in the line, in 
the undying 
belief that 
others were 
better off than 
they. I was 
studying the 
row of parti¬ 
coloured backs, 
and trying for 
the fiftieth time 
to fit each with 
its name, when 
I was aware of 
a most respect¬ 
able face, with 
grey whiskers, 
regarding me 
from between 
the bars of the 
kennel door. 

With an 
effort not in¬ 
ferior to that 


with which I had just discriminated between 
Guardsman and General, I recognised my 
visitor as Mr. Jeremiah Flynn, a farmer and 
a cattle-dealer on a large scale, with whom 
I had occasionally done business in a humble 
way. He was a District Councillor and a man 
of substance. He lived twenty miles away, 
at a place on the coast called Knockeenbwee, 
in a flat-faced, rambling house of the usual 
type of hideousness. Once, when an unkind 
fate had sent me to that region, I had heard 
the incongruous tinkle of a piano proceeding 
from Mr. Flynn’s mansion as I drove past, 
fighting an umbrella against the wet wind that 
swept in from the Atlantic* 

“ I beg your pardon, Major Yeates," began 
Mr. Flynn, with an agreeable smile, which I 
saw in sections between the bars; u I had a 
little business over this side of the country, 
and I took the liberty of taking a stroll 
around to the kennels to see the hounds. Jf 

I made haste to extend the hospitality of 
the feeding-yard to my visitor, w ho accepted 
it with equal alacrity, and went on to remark 
that it was wonderful weather for the time of 
year. Having obeyed this primary instinct of 
mankind, Mr. Flynn embarked upon large, 
yet able, compliments on the appearance of 
the hounds* His manners were excellent ; 
sufficiently robust to accord with his grey 

frieze coat and 
flat-topped felt 
hat, and with 
just the extra 
touch of defer¬ 
ence that ex¬ 
pressed his 
respect for my 
high qualities 
and position, 
il Ve have 
them in great 
form, Michael/’ 
he remarked, 
surveying the 
hounds’ bloated 
sides with a 
knowledgeable 
eye ; and, 
upon me word, 
there's our own 
poor Playboy, 
and a fine dog 
he is, too 1 ” 
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“ He is, and a fine dog to hunt rabbits,” 
said Michael, without a relaxation of his 
drab countenance. 

“ I dare say, Major, you didn’t know that it 
was in my place that fellow was rared ? ” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Flynn. 

Owing to his providentially distinctive 
colouring of lemon and white, Playboy was 
one of the hounds about whose identity I 
was never in doubt. I was able to bestow a 
suitable glance upon him, and to recall the 
fact of his having come from a trencher-fed 
pack, of which Mr. Flynn was the ruling 
spirit, kept by the farmers in the wildernesses 
beyond and around Knockeenbwee. 

“Ah ! Mr. Knox was too smart for us over 
that hound,” pursued Mr. Flynn, pleasantly ; 
“ there was a small difference between him¬ 
self and meself in a matter of a few heifers I 
was buying off him—a trifle of fifteen 
shillings it was, I believe-” 

“ Five-and-thirty,” said Michael to the 
lash of his thong, in which he was making a 
knot. 

“——and I had to give him the pup be¬ 
fore we could come to terms,” ended my 
visitor. 

Whether at fifteen or thirty-five shillings, 
Playboy had been a cheap hound. Brief, 
and chiefly ornamental, as my term of office 
had been, I had learned to know his voice in 
covert, and had learned also to act upon it 
in moments of solitary and helpless ignorance 
as to what was happening. This, however, 
was not the moment to sing his praises; I 
preserved a careful silence. 

“ I rared himself and his sister,” said Mr. 
Flynn, patting Playboy heavily; “ but the 
sister died on me. I think ’twas from all she 
fretted after the brother when he went, and 
’twas a pity. Those two had the old Irish 
breed in them ; sure you’d know it by the 
colour, and there’s no more of them now in 
the country only the mother, and she had a 
right to be shot this long time.” 

“ Come, hounds,” said Michael, interrupt¬ 
ing this rhapsody ; “ open the door, Bat.” 

The pack swept out of the feeding-yard; 
and were away on their wonted constitutional 
in half a minute. 

“ Grand training, grand training ! ” said 
Mr. Flynn, admiringly ; “ they’re a credit to 
you, Major ! It’s impossible to have hounds 
any wav disciplined running wild through the 
country the way our little pack is. Indeed, 
it came into my mind on the way here to try 
could I coax you to come over and give us 
a day’s hunting. We’re destroyed with foxes 
—such marauding I never saw! As for 
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turkeys and fowl, they’re tired of them, and 
it’s my lambs they’ll be after next! ” 

The moment of large and general 
acquiescence in Mr. Flynn’s proposal nar¬ 
rowed itself by imperceptible degrees to 
the moment, not properly realized till it 
arrived, the horrid moment of getting up at 
a quarter to seven on a December morn¬ 
ing, in order to catch the early train for 
Knockeenbwee. 

In the belief that I was acting in the 
interest of sport I had announced at the 
last meet that there was to be a by-day at 
Knockeenbwee. To say that the fact was 
received without enthusiasm is to put it 
mildly. I was assured by one authority that 
I should have to hunt the hounds from a 
steam-launch; another, more sympathetic, 
promised a drag, but tempered the encourage¬ 
ment by saying that the walls there were all 
made of slates, and that by the end of the 
run the skin would be hanging off the horses’ 
legs like the skins of bananas. Nothing 
short of a heart-to-heart appeal to my whip, 
Dr. Jerome Hickey, induced him to promise 
his support. Michael, from first to last, 
remained an impenetrable thundercloud. 
The die, however, was cast, and the hos¬ 
pitality of Mr. Flynn accepted. The eve of 
the by-day arrived, and the thunder-cloud 
and the hounds were sent on by road to 
Knockeenbwee, accompanied by my ancient 
ally Slipper, who led my mare and rode 
Philippa’s pony, commandeered for the 
occasion. 

Next morning at 9.45 the train stopped 
by signal at the flag-station of Moyny, 
a cheerless strip of platform, from which 
a dead - straight road retreated to infinity 
across a bog. An outside-car was being 
backed hard into the wall of the road by 
a long, scared rag of a chestnut horse as 
Dr. Hickey and I emerged from the station, 
and its driver was composing its anxieties as 
to the nature of trains by beating it in the 
face with his whip: This, we were informed, 
was Mr. Flynn’s equipage, and, at a favourable 
moment in the conflict, Dr. Hickey and I 
mounted it. 

“ It’s seldom the thrain stands here,” said 
the driver, apologetically, as we started at a 
strong canter, “ and this one’s very frightful 
always.” 

The bog ditches fleeted by at some twelve 
miles an hour ; they were the softest, blackest, 
and deepest that I have ever seen, and I 
thanked Heaven that I was not in my red 
coat. 
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“ I suppose you never met the Miss 
Flynns ? " murmured Dr, Hickey to me 
across the well of the car* 

I replied in the negative, 

“ Oh, they're very grand,” went on my com¬ 
panion, with a wary eye on the humped 
back of the driver. 44 1 believe they never 
put their foot outside the door unless they're 
going to Paris, Their father told me last 
week that lords in the streets of Cork were 
asking who they were/ 11 

“ I suppose that was on their way to Paris?” 
I suggested. 

“It was not/'said the driver, with stun¬ 
ning unexpectedness; “ J twas when they 

went up on tIT excursion last month for to 
have their teeth pulled. 

Gwout o * that! M This 
to the horse, w + ho had 
shied heavily at a goat. 

Dr. H ickey and I sank 
into a stricken silence, 
five minutes of which, at 
the pace we were travel¬ 
ling, sufficed to bring us 
to a little plan tat h i, 
shorn and bent by the 
Atlantic wind, low white¬ 
washed walls, an econo¬ 
mical sweep of gravel, 
and an entrance-gate con¬ 
structed to fit an outside- 
car to an inch From 
the moment that these 
came within the range of 
vision the driver beat the 
horse with the handle of 
his whip, a prelude, as 
we discovered, to the fact 
that a minor gate, obvi¬ 
ously and invitingly lead¬ 
ing to the yard, lolled 
open on one hinge at the 
outset of the plantation. 

There was a brief dis¬ 
sension, followed by a 
hand-gallop to the more 
fitting entrance ; that we should find it too fit¬ 
ting was a foregone conclusion, and Dr. Hickey 
whirled his legs on to the seat at the moment 
when impact between his side of the car and 
the gate-post became inevitable. The bang 
that followed was a hearty one, and the driver 
transmitted it to me in great perfection with 
his elbow as he lurched on to me ; there was 
a second and a hollower bang as the well of 
the car, detached by the shock, dropped 
on to the axle and turned over, flinging 
from it in its somersault a harlequinade 
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assortment of herrings, loaves of bread, 
and a bandbox. It was, I think, a loaf 
of bread that hit the horse on the hocks, 
but, under all the circumstances, even a 
herring would have been ample excuse for 
the tw r o sledge-hammer kicks which he 
instantly administered to the footboard. 
While the car still hung in the gateway a 
donkey with a boy sitting on the far end of 
its back was suddenly mingled with the 
episode* The boy was off the donkey's back 
and the driver was off mine at apparently one 
and the same moment, and the car was some¬ 
how backed off the pillar. As we scraped 
through the boy said something to the driver 
in a brogue that was a shade more sophisti¬ 


cated than the peasant tune* It seemed to 
me to convey the facts that Miss Lynie was 
waiting for her hat, and that Maggie Kane 
was dancing mad for soft sugar. We pro¬ 
ceeded to the house, leaving the ground 
strewn with what appeared to be the 
elemental stage of a picnic. 

“ I suppose you're getting him into form 
for the hunt, Eugene?” said Dr. Hickey, as 
the lathered and panting chestnut came to a 
stand some ten yards beyond the hall door. 

“Well, indeed, we thought it no harm to 
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loosen him under the car before Master Eddy 
went riding him t Jf replied Eugene; ‘‘and, 
begannies, I’m not done with him yet I have 
to be before the masther at the next thrain.” 

He shed us and our belongings on the 
steps and drove away at a gallop. 

The meet had been arranged for half-past 
eleven ; it was half-past 
ten when Dr. Hickey 
and I were incarce¬ 
rated in a dungeon-cold 
drawing-room by a 
breathless being in 
tennis shoes, with her 
hair down her back- 
doubtless Maggie Kane, 
hot from the war-dance 
indued by the lack 
of soft sugar. She 
told us in a gusty whis¬ 
per that the masther 
would be in shortly 
and the ladies was 
coming down, and 
left us to meditate 
upon our surround¬ 
ings, 

A cascade of white 
paper flowed glacially 
from the chimney to the fender; the gloom 
was Cimmerian and unalterable, owing to the 
fact that the blind was broken; the cold of 
a never-occupied room ate into our vitals. 
Footsteps pounded overhead and crept in 
the hall. The house was obviously full of 
people, but no one came near us. Had it 
not been for my companion's biographical 
comments on the photographs with which 
the room was decked—all of them, it 
appeared, suitors of the Misses Flynn—I 
think I should have walked back to the 
station. At eleven o'clock the hurrying feet 
overhead were stilled, there was a rustling 
in the hall as of a stage storm, and the 
daughters of the house made their entry, 
wonderfully attired in picture-hats and in 
gowns suggestive of a theatre or a tropical 
garden-party. As I viewed the miracles of 
hair dressing, black as the raven's wing, the 
necklaces, the bracelets, and the lavish top- 
dressing of powder, I wildly wondered if 
Dr Hickey and I should not have been in 
even'ng clothes. 

We fell to a laboured conversation, con 
ducted upon the highest social plane. The 
young ladies rolled their black eyes under 
arched eyebrow r s T and in almost uni m peach- 
able English accents supposed I found 
Ireland very dull. They asked me if I often 
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went to the Ixmdon opera. They declared 
that when at home music was their only 
resource, and made such pointed reference 
to their Italian duets that I found myself 
trembling on the verge of asking them to 
sing. Dr, Hickey, under whose wing I 
had proposed to shelter myself, remained 
sardonically aloof, A 
diversion was presently 
created by the entrance, 
at racing speed, of 
Maggie Kane, bearing 
a trayful of burning 
sods of turf; the cas¬ 
cade was torn from the 
chimney, and the tray 
was emptied into the 
grate. Blinding smoke 
filled the room, and 
Maggie Kane mur¬ 
mured an imprecation 
upon " jackdahs, 1 ' 
their nests, and all 
their works. 

The moment seemed 
propitious for escape ; 
I looked at my watch, 
and said that if they 
would kindly tell me 
the way to the yard I would go round and 
see about things. 

The arched eyebrows went up a shade 
higher ; the Misses Flynn said they feared 
they hardly knew' the way to the stables. 

Dr. Hickey rose* “Indeed, it isn't easy to 
And them/* he said, "but I dare say the 
Major and myself will be able to make them 
out.” 

When we got outside he looked down his 
long nose at me. “ Stables, indeed !" he 
said. “ I hate that dirty little boasting ! " 

Mr. Flynn’s yard certainly did not at the 
first glance betray the presence of stables* 
Lt consisted of an indeterminate assembly of 
huts, with a long corrugated-iron shed stand' 
mg gauntly in the midst ; swamp of varying 
depths and shades occupied the intervals. 
From the shed proceeded the lamentable 
and indignant clamours of the hounds ; 
against its door leaned Michael, in his 
red coat, enacting his accustomed rile of a 
righteous man constrained to have his habi¬ 
tation in the tents of Kedar. A reverential 
knot of boys admired him from the wall of a 
neighbouring pigsty ; countrymen of all ages, 
each armed with a stick and shadowed by a 
cur more or less resembling a foxhound, 
stood about, dispassionately, in the swamp; 
two or three dejected horses were nibbling, 
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unattended, at a hayrick. Of our host there 
was no sign. 

At the door of the largest hut Slipper was 
standing. 

“ Come in and see the mare, Major,” he 
called to me in his bantam cock voice as I 
approached. “Last night when we got in 
she was clean dead altogether, but this morn¬ 
ing when I was giving the feed »o the pony 
she retched out her neck and met her 
teeth in me poll. Oh, she’s in great heart 
now! ” 

In confirmation of this statement a 
shrewish squeal from Lady Jane proceeded 
from the interior. 

“ Sure I slep’ in the straw last night with 
herself and the pony. She’d have ate him 
this morning only for me ! ” 

The record of his devotion was here inter¬ 
rupted by a tremendous rattling in the farm 
lane; it heralded the entrance of Mr. Flynn 
on his outside-car, drawn at full gallop by 
the young chestnut horse. 

“ Oh, look at me, Major, how late I am ! ” 
shouted Mr. Flynn, jovially, as he scrambled 
off the car; “ I declare you could light a 
candle at me eye with the shame that’s in it, 
as they say. I was back in Curranhilty last 
night buying stock, and this was the first train 
I could get. Well, well, the day’s long and 
drink’s plenty! ” 

He bundled into a darksome hole, and 
emerged with a pair of dirty spurs and a 
malacca crop as heavy as a spade-handle. 
“ Michael! Did they tell you we have a 
fox for you in the hill north ? ” 

“ I wasn’t speaking to any of them,” replied 
Michael, coldly. 

“Well, your hounds will be speaking to 
him soon. Here, hurry, boys ; pull out the 
horses! ’’ 

His eye fell on the chestnut, upon whose 
reeking back Eugene was cramming a saddle, 
while the boy who had met us at the entrance- 
gate was proffering to it a tin basin full of 
oats. 

“ What are you doing with the young 
horse?” he roared. 

“ I thought Master Eddy would ride him, 
sir,” replied Eugene. 

“ Well, he will not,” said Mr. Flynn, con¬ 
clusively ; “ the horse has enough work done, 
and let you walk him about easy till he’s cool. 
You can folly the hunt then.” 

Two more crestfallen countenances than 
those of the young gentlemen he addressed it 
has seldom been my lot to see. The saddle 
was slowly removed. Master Eddy, red up 
to the roots of his black hair, retired silently 
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with his basin of oats into the stable, 
behind Slipper. Even had I not seen his 
cuff go to his* eyes I should have realized 
that life would probably never hold for him a 
bitterer moment. 

The hounds were already surging out of 
the yard with a following wave composed of 
every living thing in sight. As I took Lady 
Jane from the hand of Slipper, Philippa’s 
pony gave a snort. Some touch of Philippa’s 
criminal weakness for boys assailed me. 

“ That boy can ride the pony if he likes,” 
I said to Slipper. 

I followed the hounds and their cortige 
down a deep and filthy lane. Mr. Flynn 
was just in front of me on a broad-beamed 
white horse with string-halt; three or four of 
the trencher-fed aliens slunk at his heels, the 
mouth of a dingy horn protruded from his 
coat - pocket. I trembled in spirit as I 
thought of Michael. 

We were out at length into large and furzy 
spaces that slanted steeply to the cliffs, and, 
like smuts streaming out of a chimney, the 
followers of the hunt belched from the lane 
and spread themselves over the pale green 
slopes. From this point the proceedings 
became merged in total incoherence. Accom¬ 
panied, as it seemed, by the whole popula¬ 
tion of the district, we moved en masse along 
the top of the cliffs, while hounds, curs, and 
boys strove and scrambled below us, over 
rocks and along ledges which, one might 
have thought, would have tried the head of a 
seagull.' Two successive bursts of yelling 
notified the capture and slaughter of two 
rabbits ; in the first hour and a half I can 
recall no other achievement. 

It was, however, evident that hunting, in 
its stricter sense, was looked on as a mere 
species of side-show by the great majority of 
the field ; the cream of the entertainment was 
found in the negotiation of such jumps as 
fell to the lot of the riders. These were 
neither numerous nor formidable, but the 
storm of cheers that accompanied each per¬ 
formance would have dignified the win of a 
Grand National favourite. 

To Master Eddy, on Philippa’s pony, it 
was apparent that the birthday of his life had 
come. Attended by Slipper and a howling 
company of boon companions, he and the 
pony played a glorified game of pitch and 
toss, in which, as it seemed to me, heads 
never turned up. It certainly was an adverse 
circumstance that the pony’s mane had, the 
day before, been hogged to the bone, so that 
at critical moments the rider slid, unchecked, 
from saddle to ears; but the boon com- 
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panions, who themselves jumped like ante- 
lopes, stride for stride with the pony, replaced 
him unfailingly, with timely snatches at 
whatever portion of his frame first offered 
itself 

Music even was not wanting to our pro¬ 
gress. A lame fiddler on a donkey followed 
in our wake, filling Michael's cup of humilia¬ 
tion to the brim by playing jigs during our 
frequent moments of inaction. The sun 
pushed its way out of the grey sky, the sea 
was grey, with a broad and flashing highway 
to the horizon, a frayed edge of foam tracked 
the broken coast-line, seagulls screamed and 
swooped, and the grass on the cliff summits 
was wondrous green. Old Flynn on his 
white horse moving along the verge, and 
bleating shrilly upon his 
horn to the hounds below, 
became idyllic. I believe 
that I ought to have been 
in a towering passion, and 
should have swept the 
hounds home in a flood 
of blasphemy ; as a matter 
of fact, I enjoyed myself 
Even Dr, Hickey ad¬ 
mitted that it was as plea¬ 
sant a day for smoking 
cigarettes as he had ever 
experienced. 

It must have been 
nearly three o'clock when 
one of Mr. Flynn's hounds, 
a venerable lady of lemon 
and white complexion, 
poked her lean head 
through the furze bushes 
at the top of the cliff and 
came up on to the level 
ground. 

“ That's old Terrible, 

Playboy's mother,” re¬ 
marked Dr. Hickey, (i and a great stamp of 
an old hound too, but she can't run up now. 
Flynn tells me when she’s beat out shell sit 
down and yowl on the line, she's that fond 
of the smell” 

Meantime Terrible was becoming busier 
and looking younger every- moment, as she 
zigzagged up and across the trampled field 
towards the hillside. Dr. Hickey paused in 
the lighting of what must have been his tenth 
cigarette. 

u If we were in a Christian country,” he 
said, K you'd say she had a line,” 

Old Flynn came pounding up on his white 
horse, and rode slowly up the hill behind 
Terrible, who silently pursued her investiga¬ 


tions. Fifty or sixty yards higher up my eye 
lighted on something that might have been a 
rusty can or a wisp of bracken lying on the 
sunny side of a bank. As I looked it moved 
and slid away over the top of a bank. A 
yell, followed by a frenzied tootling on Mr. 
Flynn’s ancient horn, told that he had seen it 
too, and, in a Bedlam of shrieks, chaos was 
upon us. Through an inexplicable huddle of 
foot-people the hounds came bursting up 
from the cliffs, fighting every foot of ground 
with the country boys, yelping with the con¬ 
tagion of excitement; they broke through 
and went screaming up the hill to old 
Terrible, who was announcing her find in 
deep and continuous notes. 

How I^idy Jane got over the first bank 


without trampling Slipper and two men under 
foot is known only to herself, and as we 
landed Master Eddy and the pony banged 
heavily into us from the rear, the pony 
having once and for all resolved not to be 
sundered by more than a yard from his stable- 
companion of the night before. I can safely 
say that I have never seen hounds run faster 
than did Mr. Knox’s and the trencher-feds in 
that brief scurry from the cliffs at Knock- 
eenbwee. By the time we had crossed the 
second fence the foot-people were gone, like 
things in a dream. In front of me was 
Michael, and, in spite of Michael’s spurs, in 
front of Michael was old Flynn, holding the 
advantage of his start with a most ad- 
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mirable jealousy. The white horse got over 
the ground in bucks like a rabbit* the 
string-halt lending an additional fire to his 
gait; on every bank his great white hind¬ 



quarters stood op against the sky like the 
gable end of a chapel. Had I had time to 
think of anything I should have repented 
acutely of having lent Master Eddy the 
pony* who was practically running away. 
Twice I replaced his 
rider in the saddle 
with one hand* as 
the pair landed off a 
fence under my stir¬ 
rup. Master Eddy 
had lost his cap and 
whip, his hair was full 
of mud, pure ecstasy 
stretched his grin 
from ear to ear and 
broke from him in 
giggles of delight. 

Providentially it 
was, as I have said, 
only a scurry. It 
seemed that we had 
run across the neck 
of a promontory, and 
in ten minutes 
we were at the cliffs 
again* the company 
reduced to old Flynn, his son, and the hunt 
establishment. Below us Moyny Bay was 
spread forth, enclosing in its span a big green 
island; between us and the island was a 
good hundred yards of mud—plump-looking 
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mud, with channels in it. Deep in this the 
hounds were wading; some of them were 
already ashore on the island, struggling over 
black rocks thatched with yellow seaweed, 
their voices coming faintly back to us against 
the wind. The white horsed tail was work¬ 
ing like a fan, and we were all, horses and 
men, blowing hard enough to turn a wind¬ 
mill. 

“ That’s better fun than to be eating your 
dinner! ** puffed Mr. Flynn, purple with pride 
and heat, as he lowered himself from his 
saddle. “There isn't a hound in Ireland 
would take that stale line up from the cliff, 
only old Terrible!” 

“ What will we do now, sir?” said Michael 
to me, presenting the conundrum with colour¬ 
less calm and ignoring the coat-tail trailed for 
his benefit. “ Well hardly get them out of 
that island to-night.” 

“ I suppose you know you're barefooted, 
Major?” put in Hickey, my other Job's com¬ 
forter, from behind ; “ your two fore-shoes 
are gone.” 

A December day is not good for much 
after half-past three. For half an hour the 
horns of Michael and old Flynn blew their 
summons antiphonally into the immensities 
of sea and sky* and summoned only the sun¬ 
set, and after it the twilight ; the hounds 
remained unresponsive, invisible. 

££ There’s rabbits enough in that island to 


keep ten packs of hounds busy for a month,” 
said Mr, Flynn. “The last time I was there 
I thought J twas the face of the field running 
from me. And what was it after all but the 
rabbits! ” 
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“ My hounds wouldn’t hunt rabbits if they 
were thrown after them,” said Michael, 
ferociously. 

“ Oh, I suppose it’s admiring the view they 
are,” riposted Mr. Flynn. “I tell ye now, 
Major, there’s a man on the strand below has 
a flat-bottomed boat, and here’s Eugene just 
come up. I’ll send him over with the horn 
as soon as there’s water enough, and he’ll 
flog them out of it.” 

The tide crept slowly in over the mud, and 
a young moon was sending a slender streak 
of light along it through the dusk before 
Eugene had accomplished his mission. 

The boat returned at last across the 
channel with a precarious cargo of three 
hounds, while the rest splashed and swam 
after her. 

“ I have them all only one,” shouted 
Eugene, as he jumped ashore and came 
scrambling up the steep slants and shaly 
ledges of the cliff - . 

“I hope it isn’t Terrible ye left after ye?” 
roared Mr. Flynn. 

“ Faith, I don’t know which is it it is. I 
seen him down from me, floating in the tide. 
It must be he was clifted. I think ’tis one 
of Major Yeates’s. We have our own what¬ 
ever.” 

A cold feeling ran down my back. Michael 
and Hickey silently conned over the pack in 
the growing darkness, striking matches and 
shielding them in their hands as they told off 
one hound after another, hemmed in by an 
eager circle of countrymen. 

“ It’s Playboy’s gone,” said Michael, with 
awful brevity. “ I suppose we may go home 
now, sir ? ” 

“ Ah! hold on, hold on! ” put in Mr. 
Flynn. “ Are ye sure now, Eugene, it wasn’t 
a sheep ye saw? I wouldn’t wish it for five 
pounds that the Major lost a hound by us.” 

“ Did ye ever see a sheep with yalla spots 
on her ? ” retorted Eugene. 

A shout of laughter broke from the circle 
of sympathizers. I mounted Lady Jane in 
gloomy silence; there was nothing for it but 
to face the long homeward road minus Flurry 
Knox’s best hound, and with the knowledge 
that while I lived this day’s work would not 
be forgotten to me by him, by Dr. Hickey, 
and by Michael. 

It was Hickey who reminded me that I was 
also minus two fore-shoes, and that it was an 
eighteen-mile ride. On my responding irri¬ 
tably that I was aware of both facts and would 
get the mare shod at the forge by the station, 
Mr. Flynn, whose voluble and unceasing 
condolences had not been the least of my 
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crosses, informed me that the smith had gone 
away to his father-in-law's wake, and that 
there wasn't another forge between that and 
Skebawn. 

The steps by which the final disposition of 
events was arrived at need not here be re¬ 
counted. It need only be said that every 
star went out of its course to fight against 
me; even the special luminary that presided 
over the Curranhilty and Skebawn branch 
railway was hostile; I was told that the last 
train did not run except on Saturdays. 
Therefore it was that in a blend of match- 
light and moonlight a telegram was written to 
Philippa, and, at the hour at which Dr- 
Hickey, the hounds, and Michael were near¬ 
ing their journey's end, I was seated at the 
Knockeenbwee dinner-table, tir£d, thoroughly 
annoyed, devoured with sleep, and laboriously 
discoursing of London and Paris with the 
younger Miss Flynn. 

A meal that had opened at six with strong 
tea, cold mutton, and bottled porter was 
still, at eight o'clock, in slow but unceasing 
progress, suggesting successive inspirations 
on the part of the cook. At about seven we 
had had mutton-chops and potatoes, and 
now, after an abysmal interval of conver¬ 
sation, we were faced by a roast goose and a 
rice pudding with currants in it. Through 
all these things had gone the heavy sounds and 
crashes that betokened the conversion of the 
drawing-room into a sleeping-place for me. 

There was, it appeared, no spare room in 
the house; I felt positively abject at the 
thought of the trouble I was inflicting. My 
soul abhorred the roast goose, and was yet 
conscious that the only possible acknowledg¬ 
ment of the hospitality that was showered 
upon me was to eat my way unflinchingly 
through all that was put upon my plate. It 
must have been nine o'clock before we 
turned our backs upon the pleasures of the 
table, and settled down to hot whisky punch 
over a fierce turf fire. 

Then ensued upon my part one of the 
most prolonged death-grapples with sleep 
that it has been my lot to endure. The 
conversation of Mr. Flynn and his daughters 
passed into my brain like a narcotic. After 
circling heavily round various fashionable 
topics, it settled at length upon croquet, and 
it was about here that I began to slip from 
my moorings and drift softly towards uncon¬ 
sciousness. I pulled myself up on the 
delicious verge of a dream to agree with the 
piquant statement that—“ croquet was a 
fright ! You'd boil a leg of mutton while 
you’d be waiting for your turn 1" 
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Following on this came a period of oblivion, 
and then an agonized recovery. Where were 
we ? Thank Heaven, we were still at the 
croquet party, and Miss Lynie's narrative 
was continuing. 

44 That was the last place I saw Mary. Oh, 
she was mad ! She was mad with me! 1 1 
was born a lady, 1 says she, 1 and I'll die a 
lady t 1 I never saw her after that day.” 

Miss Lynie, with an elegantly-curved little 
finger, finished her wineglass of toddy and 
awaited my comment. 

I was, for the instant, capable only of 
blinking like an owl, but was saved from 
disaster by Mr. Flynn. 

“ Indeed, ye had no loss,” he remarked. 
“ She’s like a cow that gives a good pail o T 
milk and spoils all by putting her leg in it! ” 

I said, 44 Quite so—exactly/’ while the fire, 
old Flynn, and the picture of a Pope over 
the chimney-piece swam back into their 
places with a jerk. 

The tale, or whatever it was, wound on. 
Nodding heavily, I heard how 44 Mary,” at 
some period of her remarkable career, had 
been found 44 bawling in the kitchen ” because 
Miss Flynn had refused to kiss her on both 
cheeks when she was going to bed, and of 
how, on that repulse, Mary had said that 
Miss Flynn was 44 squat.” I am thankful to 
say that I retained sufficient control of my 
faculties to laugh ironically. 

I think the story must then have merged 
into a description of some sort of enter¬ 


tainment, as I distinctly remember Miss 
Lynie saying that they “ played 1 Lodging- 
houses.' It was young Scully from Enuis 
made us do it — a very vulgar game I 
call it” 

44 1 don't like that pullin’ an' dragging 
said Mr. Flynn. 

I did not feel called upon to intrude my 
opinion upon the pastime in question, and 
the veils of sleep once more swathed me 
irresistibly in their folds. It seemed very 
long afterwards that the clang of a fire-iron 
pulled me up with what I fear must have 
been an audible snort. Old Flynn was 
standing up in front of the fire ; he had 
obviously reached the climax of a narrative; 
he awaited my comment. 

44 That—that must have been very nice,” I 
said, desperately. 

“Nice!'' echoed Mr Flynn, and his 
astounded face shocked me into conscious¬ 
ness. * 4 Sure, my goodness gracious, she 
might have burned the house down 3 ” 

What the catastrophe may have been I 
shall never know, nor do I remember how I 
shuffled out of the difficulty ; 1 only know 
that at this point I abandoned the unequal 
struggle and asked if I might go to bed. 

The obligations of a troublesome and self- 
inflicted guest seal my lips as to the expe¬ 
dients by which the drawing-room had been 
converted into a sleeping-place for me. But 
though gratitude may enforce silence, it 
could not enforce sleep. The paralyzing 
drowsiness of the par¬ 
lour deserted me at 
the hour of need. The 
noises in the kitchen 
ceased, old Flynn 
thumped up to bed, 
the voices of the young 
ladies overhead died 
away, and the house 
sank into stillness, but 
I gre^v more wake¬ 
ful every moment. I 
heard the creeping 
and scurrying of rats 
in the walls; I counted 
every tick and cursed 
every quarter told off 
by a pragmatical 
cuckoo - clock in the 
hall. By the time it 
had struck twelve I was 
on the verge of attack¬ 
ing it with the poker. 

I suppose I may have 
dozed a little, but 
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I was certainly aware that a long tract of 
time had elapsed since it had struck two, 
when a faint but regular creaking of the 
staircase impressed itself upon my ear. It 
was followed by a stealing foot in the hall; 
a hand felt over the door and knocked very 
softly. I sat up in my diminutive stretcher- 
bed and asked who was there. The handle 
was turned, and a voice at the crack of the 
door said, “ It's me ! ” 

Even in the two monosyllables I recog¬ 
nised the accents of the son of the house. 

“ I want to tell you something,” pursued 
the voice. 

I instantly surmised all possibilities of 
disaster: Slipper drunk and overlaid by 

Lady Jane, Philippa’s pony dead from over- 
exertion, or even a further instalment of the 
evening meal only now arrived at completion. 

“ What’s the matter ? Is anything wrong ? ” 
I demanded, raising myself in the trough of 
the bed. 

“ There is not; but I want to speak to 
you.” 

I had by this time found the matches, 
and my candle revealed Eddy Flynn, fully 
dressed save for his boots, standing in the 
doorway. He crept up to my bedside with 
elaborate stealth. 

“ Well, what is it ? ” I asked, attuning my 
voice to a conspirator’s whisper. 

“ Playboy’s above stairs ! ” 

“ Playboy ! ” I repeated, incredulously ; 
“ what do you mean ? ” 

“ Eugene cot him. He’s above in his room 
now,” said the boy, his face becoming 
suddenly scarlet. 

“ Do you mean that he wasn’t killed ? ” I 
.demanded, instantly allocating in my own 
mind half a sovereign to Eugene. 

“ He wasn’t in the island at all,” faltered 
Master Eddy. “ Eugene cot him below on 
the cliffs when the hounds went down in it at 
the first go off, and he hid him back in the 
house here.” 

The allotment of the half sovereign was 
abruptly cancelled. 

I swallowed my emotions with some 
difficulty. 

“Well,” I said, after an awkward pause, 
“ I’m very much obliged to you for telling 
me. I’ll see your father about it in the 
morning.” 

Master Eddy did not accept this as a dis¬ 
missal. He remained motionless except for 
his eyes, that sought refuge anywhere but on 
my face. 

There was a silence for some moments; 
he was almost inaudible as he said :— 

Vot. xxx ,—11 


“It would be better for ye to take him 
now, and to give him to Slipper. I’d be 
killed if they knew I let on he was here.” 
Then, as an after-thought, “ Eugene’s gone to 
the wake.” 

The inner aspeet of the affair began to 
reveal itself, accompanied by a singularly 
unbecoming sidelight on old Flynn. I per¬ 
ceived also the useful part that had been 
played by Philippa’s pony, but it did not 
alter the fact that Master Eddy was showing 
his gratitude like a hero. The situation was, 
however, too delicate to admit of comment. 

“ Very well,” I said, without any change of 
expression ; “ will you bring the dog down to 
me?” 

“ I tried to bring him down with me, but 
he wouldn’t let me put a hand on him.” 

I hastily got into the few garments of 
which I had divested myself before getting 
into the misnamed stretcher - bed, aware 
that the horrid task was before me of bur¬ 
glariously probing the depths of Eugene’s 
bedroom, and acutely uncertain as to Play¬ 
boy’s reception of me. 

“ There’s a light above in the room,” said 
Master Eddy, with a dubious glance at the 
candle in my hand. 

I put it down and followed him into the 
dark hall. 

I have seldom done a more preposterous 
thing than creep up old Flynn’s stairs in the 
small hours of the morning in illicit search 
for my own properly; but, given the dual 
determination to recover Playboy and to 
shield my confederate, I still fail to see that I 
could have acted otherwise. 

We reached the first landing; it vibrated 
reassuringly with the enormous snores of 
Mr. Flynn. Master Eddy’s cold paw closed 
on my hand and led me to another and 
steeper flight of stairs. At the top of these 
was a second landing, or rather passage, at 
the end of which a crack of light showed 
under a door. A dim skylight told that the 
roof was very near my head; I extended a 
groping hand for the wall, and without any 
warning found my fingers closing impalpably, 
awfully, upon a warm human face. I defy 
the most hardened conspirator to have 
refrained from some expression of opinion. 

“ Good Lord ! ” I gasped, starting back 
and knocking my head hard against a rafter. 
“ What’s that ? ” 

“ It’s Maggie Kane, sir,” hissed a female 
voice. “ I’m after bringing up a bone for 
the dog to quieten him ! ” 

That Maggie Kane should also be in the 
plot was a complication beyond my stunned 
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intelligence ; I grasped only the single fact 
that she was an ally endued with supernatural 
and sympathetic forethought She placed in 
niy hand a tepid and bulky fragment, which 
even in the dark I recognised as the mighty 
drumstick of last night's goose, and at the 
same moment Master Eddy opened the door 
and revealed Playboy tied to the leg of a low 
wooden bedstead. 

He was standing up, his eyes gleamed 
green as emeralds, he looked as big as a calf. 
He obviously regarded himself as the guardian 
of Eugene's bower, and I failed to see any 
recognition of me in his aspect; in point of 
fact, he appeared to be on the verge of an 
outburst of suspicion that would waken the 
house once and for all. We held a council 
of war in whispers that perceptibly increased 
his distrust; I think it was Maggie Kane who 
suggested that Master Eddy should proffer 
him the bone while I unfastened the rope* 
The strategy succeeded—almost too well, in 
fact* Following the alluring drumstick Play¬ 
boy burst into the passage, towing me after 
him on the rope. Still preceded by the light- 
footed Master Eddy, he took me down the 
attic stairs at a speed which was the next 
thing to a headlong fall, while Maggie Kane 
held the candle at the top. As we stormed 
past old Flynn’s door I was aware that the 
snoring had ceased, but the pace was too good 
to inquire. We scrimmaged down the second 
flight into the darkness of the hall, fetching 
up somewhere near the clock, 
which, as if to give the alarm, 
littered three quick and poig¬ 
nant cuckoos, I think 
Playboy must have sprung at 
it in the belief that it was the 
voice of the drumstick. I only 
know that my arm was nearly 
wrenched from its socket, 
and that the dock fell with a 
crash from the table to the 
floor, where, by some malevo¬ 



lence of its machinery, it continued to cuckoo 
with jocund and implacable persistence* 
Something that was not Playboy bumped 
against me. The cuckoo’s note became 
mysteriously muffled, and a door revealing a 
fire-lit kitchen w as shoved open. We struggled 
through it, bound into a sheaf by Playboy's 
rope, and in our midst the cuckoo-clock, 
stifled hut indomitable, continued its protest 
from under Maggie Kane's shawl. 

We drew breath for the first time, and 
Maggie Kane put the cuckoo-clock into a 
flour-bin ; the house remained still as the 
grave. Master Eddy opened the hack door; 
behind his head the Plough glitLered wake- 
fully in a clear and frosty sky. It was un¬ 
commonly cold. 

Slipper had not gone to the wake and was 
quite sober. I shall never forget it to him. 
I told him that Playboy had come back, and 
w T as to be taken home at once. He asked 
no inconvenient questions, but did not deny 
himself a most dissolute wink. We helped 
him to saddle the pony, while Playboy 
crunched his hard-earned drumstick in the 
straw. In less than ten minutes Slipper rode 
quietly away in the starlight, with Playboy 
trotting at his stirrup and Playboy's rope tied 
to his arm. 

1 did not meet Mr. Flynn at breakfast; he 
had started early for a distant fair* I have, 
however, met him frequently since then, and 
we are on the best of terms. We have not 
shirked allusions to the day’s 
hunting at Knockeenbwee, 
but Playboy has not on these 
occasions been mentioned by 
either of us* 

I understand that Slipper 
has put forth a version of 
the story in which the whole 
matter is resolved into a trial 
of wits between himself and 
Eugene* With this I have 
not interfered. 


‘tig DID NOT DENY KIM5EL1* A 
HOST IHSSOUUTlt WINK/' 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Ages—New Series. 

NVe believe that our readers will welcome the revival, in a new and improved form, of a series which proved 

so popular a feature of our pages some years ago. 


No. I.— HON. CANON EDWARD LYTTELTON. 




OUNGEST but one of eight dis¬ 
tinguished brothers, the Rev. the 
Hon. Canon Edward Lyttelton 
was born in London on the 23rd 
of July, 1855* His father was the 
late George Wil¬ 
liam, fourth Baron 
Lyttelton, and his EK Oe L.-r V 
mother a daughter gBHKjr 
of the late Sir EEra * **'. 

Stephen Glynne, ^ ^ 

His younger ^ 1 w 
brother Alfred is 
the present Colo¬ 
nial Secretary, and 
among the others 
are the late Bishop 
of Southampton, 
the present Lord 
Cobham, Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir 
Neville Lyttelton, 

C o m m a nd er- in- 
Chief in South 
Africa, and the 
Hon. G. W. Spen 
cer Lyttelton, who 
was private secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Glad- ace i*. 

stone for several >rmn a Photv b^munt snuntkr*. 

years. All were 

educated at Eton, and all covered them¬ 
selves with greater or lesser glory in the 
cricket-field. Perhaps, as compared to his 
eldest and youngest brothers, the lesser 
share of glory fell to the young Edward ; 
nevertheless, both in his Eton and Cam¬ 
bridge days he enjoyed a position of 
considerable distinction as a cricketer. He 
was in the Eton eleven in 1872, 1873, and 
1874, being captain of the side in his last 
year. He was on the winning side against 
Harrow twice and three times against Win 
Chester, his best score against the latter 
school being 61 in 1873, 

On leaving Eton he went tip to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a Foundation Scholar, 
winning fresh distinction in the cricket-field, 
notably in 1878, when he ranked as one of 
the great batsmen of the season. In the 
same year he took a second class in the 
Classical Tripos. 

He left the University to take up teaching, 


and was for two years assistant - master at 
Wellington College, returning to Eton as 
classical master in 1882. In whatever light 
the present generation of Etonians may 
regard his appointmant as head master there 
can be no doubt as to his extreme popu¬ 
larity in those former days, or of the loyal 
affection and admiration which he won 
from every schoolboy under him. It was 
not only that he was good at games, 
though that is a recommendation that 
goes to the heart of every normal boy, 
but he may be said to have instituted at 
Eton, or in any case greatly developed, 
that good-fellowship and comradeship 
between master and boy which is one of 
i the distinguishing features of our public 
schools, as opposed to the very different 
feeling w hich exists in foreign colleges. 
When he took orders his sphere of in¬ 
fluence was fur¬ 
ther enlarged, 
and his forcible 
and practical sep 
mens in the 
chapel rarely 
failed to attract 
and interest that 
most difficult and 
cri tical of congre¬ 
gations—a num¬ 
ber of growing 
boys. 

In i888 he 
married Miss 
Caroline West, 
daughter of the 
Dean of St* 
Patrick's, Dublin; 
and in 1890, after 
eight successful 
years at Eton, he 
was appointed to 
the head-master¬ 
ship of Hailey- 
bury. 

As to his recent 
appointment to 
Eton in succes¬ 
sion to I )r. Warre, 
it is so recent as 
to be still fresh in 

^iwviTfEm thc public mind - 
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Latin Verses ? ” and “ Training for the 
Young in the Laws of Sex,” which last 
appeared in 1900- He has a strong lean¬ 
ing towards vegetarianism, believing that 
the average English boy cats far too much 
meatj and it is said that more than one 
young Etonian looks forward with fear and 
trembling to a possible change of diet 
under the new regime^ and dolorously 
wonders whether he will henceforward be 
required to live on cabbage and potatoes. 


AGE 23* 

From a Photo. Sterrwcopic Col 

It is among the traditions of Eton that none 
but an Etonian and a divine should be chosen 
to fill this most important post, whose in¬ 
fluence is far-reaching enough to be called 
Imperial in its widest sense, and in Canon 
Lyttelton both conditions are fitly met. 

Some people were inclined to take an 
alarmist view of things when the new 
election was made known. So great a 
reformer, they said, will hardly be in place 
in a conservative establishment like Eton, 
But we may be sure that Canon Lyttelton's 
good sense will prevent him from taking 
undue liberties with his 
Alma Mater, and even 
those who arc ‘"plus 
royaliste quo le roi ” may 
perhaps admit that in one 
or two particulars reform 
might be desirable, even 
at Eton, 

No one will, of course, 
deny that the Canon is a 
man of very pronounced 
views on questions of edu¬ 
cation, hygiene, and the 
general training of boys, 
and he has both written 
and spoken on the subject 
at some length. His pub¬ 
lications are “ Cricket,” 

“ Mothers and Sons,” 

“ Are We to Go On with 


AM 43 - 

Fra*! a ofa by Kfltolt it Frg 


AGE 33* 

tYntti a Photo, by Hffl* Sfiunrlm. 

Shaking last year on the subject of the 
unnecessary luxury of the modem boy's life, 
Canon Lyttelton referred to the luncheons 
which form an import¬ 
ant part of so many 
cricket matches, and told 
a story of a gamekeeper, 
quite unsophisticated in 
the matter of cricket, who 
was hastily chosen to sup- 
pi y an un ex pec ted vacancy. 
After the match a friend 
asked him: “ Well, Bill, 
how do you like cricket ? ” 
41 Oh,” he replied, “I liked 
it well enough, all except 
the running about between 
meals,” 

The Canon, by the way, 
is an excellent speaker. 
His delivery is admirable, 
and his personality both 
striking and imposing* 
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HON. CANON EDWARD LYTTELTON—PRESENT DAY. 
h'i'Vin a Photo hjf Rnit&rlt rf; tons. 
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No. IL-MME* CLARA BUTT 


ME, CLARA BUTT, the 
celebrated contralto, was bom at 
South wick, near Brighton, on 
February ist, 1873. Two years 
later her family moved to Jersey, 
where they lived for some years, finally re¬ 
turning to England and settling in Bristol, 
where the famous singer received her pre¬ 
liminary training under Mr. Rootliam. Her 
parents, however, never intended her for a 
professional career, and were indeed opposed 
to the idea, and it was not until r8go, when 
she gained a Royal Scholarship, with a prize 
of four hundred guineas, that they consented 
to let her go in for 
definite training as a 
singer. She came 
to London, entered 
the Royal College of 
Music, and studied 
for three years under 
Mr, Henry Blowden. 

Her first public ap¬ 
pearance was made on 
December 5th, 1892, 
when she sustained 
the rok of Eurydice 
in a students’ perform¬ 
ance of“ Orfeo” given 
at the Lyceum; but her 
actual professional 
dihut took place a 
couple of days later in 
the Albert Hall, where 
she sang in “The 
Golden Legend,” in 
company with Si me. 

Albani, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and other 
noted artists. 

Never was success 
more instantaneous 
and complete. The 
whole world, musical 
and social, seemed to 
be ringing with the 
praises of the new star 
that had arisen in the 
firmament of song. 

Success followed suc¬ 
cess, engagements 
poured in, the young 
contralto was “commanded” to sing at Wind¬ 
sor and afterwards at Balmoral, and in 189^ 
her talent received supreme recognition and 
she was elected to sing at the Handel Festival 
Far from resting upon her laurels, Miss 


Butt, as she then was, devoted herself to her 
studies more assiduously than ever, and to 
this end went abroad, studying both in Paris 
and Berlin, and perfecting herself in French, 
German, and Italian pronunciation. 

She sang with unvarying success both in 
France and Germany, and among her Paris 
triumphs recalls with pleasure a most touch- 
ing compliment received from Mme. Gounod, 
widow of the great composer, “My child,” 
she said, “ you are an artist—you have tears 
in your voice. For the first time I have 
heard my dear husband’s song sung as he 
would have wished to hear it. Let me 

thank you.” 

In Berlin, too, both 
the Emperor and Em¬ 
press evinced the 
greatest admiration for 
the English singer, 
and showed her much 
personal kindness. 
The Empress’s favour¬ 
ite song was “ Light 
in Darkness,” a song 
which Mine, Butt, who 
feels every word she 
sings, is unable to this 
day to sing without 
tears, Buttheoccasion 
when she was most 
deeply moved was 
when she sang to the 
soldiers in Westmin¬ 
ster A bbey, on Th an k s- 
giving Sunday in Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee year, the 
solo of “ God Save 
the Queen.” The tears 
ran down the great 
artist’s cheeks ; but it 
is stated that in the 
matter of emotion she 
had the entire Army, 
as there represented, 
with her. 

After her studies 
abroad she returned to 
England to score fresh 
triumphs, and was en¬ 
gaged for all the lead¬ 
ing musical festivals— 
in particular, I^eeds, Birmingham, Norwich, 
and the Three Choirs Festival. 

Then in iqgo she sang in the Handel 
Festival again, and a few days later, on 
June 26th, was married in Bristol Cathedral 
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to her fellow-artist, Mr. Kennerley Rum ford. 
Universal interest was felt in the wedding, 
and a large circle of friends and admirers 
assembled to witness thfe ceremony, a number 
of well-known artists being present, among 
others Mme. Albani, Mme, Melba, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Ren Davies, The 
members of the Handel Festival Choir pre¬ 
sented the bride with a bracelet bearing an 
inscription to the effect that it was in com¬ 
memoration of two events: the singer's 
marriage and the Handel Festival, 1900. 

Two children have been born of the 
marriage: the elder one, Joy Clara, was bom 
in the summer of 1901, and the second baby 
in the autumn of last year. They are surely 
to be envied the possession of a mother who 
can sing such exquisite lullabies, 

Mme. Clara Butt's most notable successes 
have perhaps been made in oratorio and 
sacred song, but those who have heard her 
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rendering of a simple ballad will say that 
the real heart triumphs have been w r on 
there. She has indeed the gift of tears, and 
no one more fitly demonstrates the truth of 
the saying that, while the soprano is the voice 
we admire, the contralto is the voice we feel 
Mme. Butt has, perhaps, the ideal appear¬ 
ance for a singer. Surely a “ daughter of the 
gods," being over six feet two inches in height! 
She has a charming and graceful presence 
and delightful manners. Her brunette colour¬ 
ing is, possibly, due to some admixture of 
Spanish blood, but she also confesses to an 
Irish strain somewhere, and she certainly has 
her fair share of Irish magnetism. Some of 
her experiences in the Emerald Isle are 
very characteristic, and none more so, per¬ 
haps, than the following. An interviewer 
turned up in an inauspicious moment, when 
the famous singer was extremely tired and in 
no mood for confidences, ** Oh, dear ! ” she 
exclaimed, leaving “ what a nuisance! " to 
be inferred; “ you want particulars of my 
career, do you ? Well, where do I begin P ,J 
u Shure, just start with your death and w p ork 
backwards," said Patrick the irrepressible. 
And after that, who could fail to expand ? 
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jILLIAM WYMARK JACOBS— 
who is so well known to readers 
of this Magazine, in which his 
stories exclusively appear — was 
bom in London on the 8th Sep¬ 
tember, 1863, His father was manager of 
a wharf at Wapping, so that while yet a boy 
he became thoroughly familiar with river life, 
and doubtless met many of the old salts 
whom he subsequently depicted in his stories 
with such inimitable humour. 

Like many other writers he began his 
career in the Civil Service, where he was 
clerk in the Savings Bank Department from 
1883 till 1899, and it was here, when he was 
in his twenty ■ second 
year, that his maiden 
effort in literature ap¬ 
peared in a Post Office 
journal known as the 
Black friars Magazine , 

He confesses himself 
that this early work was 
largely modelled on 
Max Adder’s “Out of 
the Hurly- Burly,” so 
much so, indeed* that 
his editor, while en¬ 
couraging him to go on 
writing, suggested that 
original matter was far 
more likely to succeed 
than anything copied, 

Mr- Jacobs very sen¬ 
sibly took the editor's 
advice, and before long 
articles from his pen 
began to find accept¬ 
ance in one or two 
popular journals and 
small periodicals. The 
turning-point in his career, however* came 
when he sent in a story entitled “ A Case of 
Desertion” to Mr, J, K. Jerome* at that 
time editor of Tv-Day* No doubt humour 
leapt out to meet humour, for not only was 
the story accepted, but the writer was asked 
to supply others in the same vein* and in this 
way the series of stories known as “ Many 
Cargoes " came to be written, and at once 
placed Mr. Jacobs in the foremost ranks of 
modem humorists. In view of the enor¬ 
mous success of the book, which within three 
years of publication ran into eighteen editions, 
it was curious to note that it was refused by 
no fewer than four publishers. His other 
works* "The Skipper’s Wooing,” “Sea 
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Urchins,” “A Master of Craft,” “Light 
Freights,” “ At Sunwich Port,” are almost too 
well known to need comment “The Lady 
of the Barge ” is better known in the dramatic 
garb—in the fashioning of which he had the 
collaboration of Mr. Louis N. Parker—in 
which it delighted the audiences of the New 
and Hay market Theatres for so long, Mr, 
Jacobs is also joint author of the two curtain- 
raisers, “The Ghost of Jerry Bundler ” arid 
“The Monkey's Paw.” 

As to his methods of labour, he has been 
questioned by more than one interviewer on 
the subject In the matter of plot, he con¬ 
siders a man and a girl about the best base 
to work from, as being 
certain to lead some¬ 
where, Sometimes, 
however, he begins a 
story with the mere con¬ 
ception of a character. 
Round this he groups 
a series of people and 
incidents likely to 
bring out its most 
salient points, and so 
a plot springs up with¬ 
out his quite knowing 
how. 

He is no believer in 
burning the midnight 
oil, and does most of 
his work before dinner. 
He takes, on an aver¬ 
age, about a month over 
a story, though “False 
Colours ” was written 
in one day. That, how¬ 
ever, was exceptional. 
It is interesting to note, 
in reference to this 
story, that though many of the characters he 
depicts are actual sketches of people he met 
in Wapping, or on some of the trips he took 
in little coasting vessels, “False Colours” is 
the only yarn he ever heard from a seaman 
that he was able to work up into a story. 

Questioned once on the subject of humour, 
Mr. Jacobs refused to commit himself to a 
definition, hut gave what he considered an 
example of true humour, devoid of brutality. 
“A little girl in her prayers at night asked to 
be made pure—absolutely pure—pure like 
Epps's Cocoa! ” 

Like Dickens, all of whose books he had 
read before |ip was fiji his teens, Mr. Jacobs 
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and the curious examples to be found in his 
stories have often been the subject of remark. 
Unlike Dickens, however, who manufactured 
most of his names, Mr. Jacobs simply keeps a 
list of all the odd real 
names he comes 
across, and refers to it 
when in search ofone. 

On one occasion he 
received a letter from 
a correspondent in 
Somersetsh ire, 
whose surname he 
had used for one of 
his characters, and 
who asked him 
where he had heard 
it, as she had never 
come across it out¬ 
side her own village. 

It so happened that 
he had seen it in 
the records of the 
Savings Bank 
Department in his 
Civil Service days. 

As to the question 
of heredity in the 
matter of literary 
and seafaring tastes, 
it has already been 
stated that Mr, 

Jacobs's father was 
a wharfinger at 


VVapping, and he also had a great-grandfather 
a seaman, and a great-aunt with a talent 
for poetry# As a boy lie himself had a great 
longing to be a sailor, but gave up all such 

ideas after his first 
cruise, when he was 
extremely ill 

Mr, Jacobs's per¬ 
sonal appearance 
has, perhaps, been 
more frequently 
described than that 
of any living writer. 
It seems a matter of 
perpetual surprise to 
many people that he 
is neither bronzed 
nor burly, nor even 
breezy. His slight¬ 
ness of build, com- 
bined with extreme 
fairness of com¬ 
plexion, gives him 
an almost boyish 
appearance, and no 
amount of successor 
popularity has ever 
made him other than 
the quietest and 
most unassuming of 
men. Assuredly he 
is of those whom 
prosperity does not 
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A Rivalry in Flowers. 

Bv Marion Ward* 


L 

OR throe years the rivalry had 
existed and flourished—ever 
since the little colonel had 
appeared and taken up his 
abode next door to Butterfly 
Bower. Indeed, months and 
months before he actually appeared in person 
little Miss Silverton had entertained the 
gravest suspicions against him ; and hours 
and hours had she spent peering through the 
white muslin blind of her little bed-chamber 
at the startling transformation that was taking 
place in the erstwhile king strips of untidy 
waste ground that stood for a garden next 
door* 

Her first doubts arose when she saw the two 
healthy-looking almond trees put 
in to shade the little rustic sum¬ 
mer-house at the end. Then 
cart after cart came up loaded 
with plants of every size and 
description; and finally, unable 
to bear it any longer, she slipped 
on her bonnet and marched 
boldly in to take stock of the 
enemy's ground. 

She inspected the rose bushes 
first, and the light of battle 
dawned in her eyes* Moss, 

William Allan Richardson, 

Gloire de Ifijon, three fine I>a 
France, two white Baroness, 
and last, but most terrible of 
all, some fine specimens of 
Captain Christie* She read the 
hanging labels one by one, 
counting them off on her 
little fingers, and when she 
came to the last she drew a 
deep breath and shut her lips 
together tightly* Captain 
Christie ! Her cherished mono¬ 
poly — not another specimen 
was there to be found in all 
the village. How dare this 
interloper - stranger come and 
trespass on her ground, and 
actually flaunt his impertinence 
beneath her eyes in the very 
next garden ? She examined 
the labels on the other plants, 
with trembling fingers. Phlox 
Dmmmondi, white and pink, 
sweet peas galore, carnations, 
two great laburnums, asparagus 
fern—name after name she read ■ 


and at the bottom of the garden tw F o separ¬ 
ate beds, divided by a narrow path—one 
devoted exclusively to standard rose trees and 
the other filled with every kind of lily. 

Then she went home, tingling with jealous 
wrath and indignation, and day by day the 
light of battle deepened in her sharp grey 
eyes, until at length all was completed and 
she saw the last great lilium auratum rear its 
budding green head and cast a lofty glance 
over the low wall into her own treasured 
garden. And at the sight tears of fierce 
anger and mortification filled her eyes, and 
she clenched her small fists in deadliest 
enmity toward the unknown owner of all 
that wealth of floral beauty. 

The first day of the little colonel's arrival 
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saw him busy in his new garden, snipping off 
dead leaves, touching here, binding up there, 
with the air of a loving connoisseur, and 
moistening the roots of his numerous rose 
trees with soap-suds. 

Miss Silverton watched him intently from 
behind her white muslin blind. 

A few minutes later a quaint little figure 
made its appearance in the adjoining garden 
—a little figure in a short, brown holland 
skirt, large yellow gauntlets, and a huge 
brown poke of unknown age and fashion. 

The little colonel caught the familiar sound 
of snipping shears and looked up. 

The wall was quite low, but the flower-bed 
was very wide, and, the colonel being any¬ 
thing but tall, he was obliged to raise himself 
on tip-toe to peep over. 

The top of the large poke met his view, and 
the clipping continued. “ Goot morning, 
mademoiselle,” remarked the little colonel, 
courteously. 

A determined snip of the shears answered 
him. 

The colonel coughed gently. 

“Goot morning, mademoiselle,” he re¬ 
peated, raising his voice slightly. The big 
poke bent a little lower and the yellow 
gauntlets fidgeted busily. 

The little colonel surveyed the poke 
with surprise and a little pain. Then his 
face brightened. “ Mademoiselle is deaf, 
perhaps ! ” he murmured to himself. 

The next moment the poke was up with a 
jerk, and the little colonel was staring aghast 
into the very fiercest pair of grey eyes he had 
ever seen. For a second he stood fascinated, 
then he retired precipitately to the shelter of 
his own wall. 

“ Mais—mademoiselle is a leetle—sudden,” 
he said to himself, quite breathlessly. 

And that was how the acquaintance began. 

It certainly was not the little colonel’s fault 
that it did not prosper. He was the gentlest, 
sweetest-tempered, most chivalrous of men; 
morally incapable of rudeness to any woman 
—much less to his own neighbour. But his 
most delicate and ingratiating advances met 
with such uncompromising rebuffs and such 
fierce glances that he retired each time dis¬ 
comfited, and finally gave up the attempt in 
despair. 

“ Mademoiselle was somewhat reserved,” 
he excused her loyally to himself; “ she has 
perhaps trouble. He would intrude himself 
upon her no longer.” 

In the village, however, he met with a 
different reception, and various and numerous 
were the praises of himself and his flowers 


sung into the angry ears of his next-door 
neighbour. 

The Misses Gresham in particular were 
most enthusiastic. “ Such a perfect gentle¬ 
man—so courteous and kind,” they extolled. 
“ Do you not find him a charming neigh¬ 
bour ? ” 

Miss Silverton sat very upright. 

“ I am not in the habit, as you are aware, 
of interfering with, or allowing interference 
from, my neighbours,” she replied, stiffly. 

They ignored the danger signal. 

“ But his garden,” exclaimed the youngest 
Miss Gresham, casting up her hands ; “ such 
taste, such magnificent blooms. I really 
believe his roses beat yours.” Miss Silverton 
almost turned them out of the house ; and 
when they were gone she flew frantically up 
to her white muslin blind. 

The little colonel was in his garden as 
usual; from one rose tree to another, selecting 
his choicest blossoms and making them into 
one of the inimitable bouquets for which he 
was justly famous. 

“ They are not finer; they are not,” she 
kept repeating fiercely, and she blinked hard 
to keep back the tears of rage. 

There was a perfect Captain Christie just 
out in his garden, and hers were merely 
budding. She locked her teeth together as 
she saw him approach it. He bent over it, 
and—distinctly she saw him—he kissed it. 

“ Bah ! ” she snorted, disgustedly. Then 
he took it tenderly in his hand and 
reluctantly severed it from its stem. 

Her eyes blazed. The first one out. She 
would sooner have cut off her first finger 
than her first Captain Christie. 

With bitter scorn and indignation she 
watched him finish off the bouquet with some 
feathery asparagus fern, and tie it up. 

Then she put on her bonnet and went 
down to look at her dilatory buds. 

“ Mademoiselle-! ” 

The voice made her start, and involuntarily 
she glanced up. 

The little colonel was standing on tip-toe, 
regarding her timidly. 

“ If mademoiselle would accept-! ” he 

murmured, deprecatingly, actually blushing 
beneath the glare of those grey eyes. His 
head disappeared for a second as he bowed 
deeply, but reappeared instantly as he 
anxiously proffered his fragrant bouquet. 

All Miss Silverton’s smouldering wrath 
broke into flame. It was a cruel, pre¬ 
meditated insult—he wished to triumph over 
her, and taunt her with his early blooms. 
Her grey side cans quivered against the big 
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poke as she extended a trembling hand and 
took the outstretched flowers* 

Then, before the smile and light and 
pleasure had time to hide from the little 
coloners face, she had raised them aloft and 
with compressed lips and 
eyes afire she had stretched 
up and flung them with all 
her force into the farthest 
comer of his garden. 

After that incident there 
could be no longer any pre¬ 
tence at friendship between 
them. The desecration of 
his beloved flowers had 
roused the gentle little 
colonel as nothing else in all 
the world had done* The 
most flagrant rudeness to¬ 
ward himself he would have 
passed over and forgiven 
with his usual gentleness 
and courtesy, but an insult 
to his beloved flowers was 
more than he could bear. 

Tenderly he had stooped 
and picked them up, smooth¬ 
ing their ruffled petals with 
gentle, trembling fingers, and 
without another glance at 
the wall he had carried them 
into the house. 

He still treated Miss Silver- 
ton with the utmost courtesy 
—his nature was incapable 
of the slightest impoliteness 
where women were con¬ 
cerned—but never again did 
he make the faintest over¬ 
ture of friendship ; never 
once did he so much as 
glance toward that low 
wall; and the very sight of 
that big poke in the dis¬ 
tance was enough to bring an angry light 
to his kind eyes, and to send him miles 
out of his way to avoid its wearer* The 
village bore the silent enmity between the 
two neighbours philosophically* They voiced 
their opinion in Mrs. Mellar, the plump 
mistress of the post-office* As she said, 
“There’s no noticing the ways of these 
amytoor horticulturists—they're cranks all of 
them, and that jealous they can’t abide the 
sight of one another.” 

II. 

And so for three years the enmity and rivalry 
grew and flourished. Then came the climax. 

There was to be a grand horticultural 
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show in honour of the opening of the new 
gardens at West bury. The prizes were 
monetary and exceptionally high, and all the 
surrounding villages in a circuit of six miles 
were eligible to compete* 


Of course, it was settled at once by the 
delighted and excited inhabitants of Benton- 
on Meer that both the colonel and Miss 
Si 1 vert on must enter, and for weeks before- 
ha. d opinion wavered backwards and for¬ 
wards as to which stood the greatest chance 
That one must carry off the greatest prizes 
offered not a soul doubted* 

And secretly both the colonel and Miss 
Silverton were of the same opinion* 

Every day and almost all day they spent 
in their respective gardens, digging, pruning, 
clipping—silent and busy as bees. 

As the great day drew nearer party opinion 
grew hotter still undecided, 
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Surely never in all the world were there such 
roses, so perfect in colour and form, as Miss 
Silverton r s Captain Christies ! 

And, on the other hand, had there ever 
been seen such matchless, glorious lilies as 
the colonel’s specimens of lilium auratum ? 

The little colonel hung over his great 
gold-shaded lilies in an ecstasy of pride and 
delight, liis flowers should win—his beauti¬ 
ful ones; never should that cruel woman’s 
over the wall win before his. 

It was not the prijes he wanted, he never 
gave them a thought ; it was the honour, the 
vindication as it were of his beloved flowers. 
Miss Silverton's roses might be the admira¬ 
tion of many, hut the colonel’s lilies w f ere the 
wonder of all To him they w f ere as the 
very apple of his eyes, his children, his 
captured sunlight, as he whispered to them 
foolishly a thousand times. 

Every moment that Miss Silverton w T as 
not engaged in ministering to her precious 
flowers she spent with her little nose flat¬ 
tened against that white 
muslin blind, watching every 
movement of the busy little 
colonel, trembling with appre¬ 
hension at the growing beauty 
of his Captain Christies and 
glaring with a baleful eye at 
the beautiful gold - tipped 
heads of his lilium aura turns. 

She hated those lilies with a 
deadly hatred as day by day 
they grew F taller and taller in 
their big red pots; and w hen 
at last they grew so tall that 
they could turn their regal 
heads and look disdainfully 
down at her inferior blossoms, 
the very sight of them was 
enough to drive her into a 
frenzy. 

There was a rose prize, of 
course, and a lily, but chiefest 
of all there was a classless 
prize larger than any, to be 
awarded to the queen of all 
the flowers entered. And 
that prize both Miss Silver- 
ton and Colonel Sangfroid 
had set every nerve on 
winning. 

And at last the great day 
came. It was a big affair. 

Besides all the villagers, the 
county folk for miles around 
w-ere represented. Indeed, 
they w'ere the chief compeb tu¬ 


tors. Squire Thornton of course was 
there—he was one of the judges —and Lady 
Thornton, with all the little Thorntons* Sir 
Banbury Haw T es drove over with his w r ifc and 
two daughters, and his son and heir followed 
on his bicycle ; the Bromleys came over from 
Bromley Park with a large [ftixty and two 
drags, and all the lesser magnates were there 
in full force. It w-as a magnificent show r , but 
from the first it w ? as plain that the little 
colonel was far ahead for the first prize, 
and many thought for the second also ; his 
Captain Christies were not very grand, but 
his Gloire de Dijons were sufierb. 

All the morning he stood guard over his 
cherished plants, grow ing hot and tired, but 
never w'earying of listening to the admiring 
exclamations his flowers called forth. 

And farther along he could just see a little 
brown-clad figure and a huge poke— Miss 
Silverton apparently never altered her apparel 
summer or winter, and the little colonel 
sometimes vaguely wondered if it would 
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never wear out—standing watchful, harassed, 
but unyielding. At last he was compelled to 
go home to luncheon, but he went con¬ 
tentedly. He was sure of the prize now—his 
beauties, his beloved, were nobler* more 
beautiful far than any there, and that woman 
would be defeated. 

On the way home he met the eldest Miss 
Gresham, and in the fulness of his heart he 
confided to her his almost certain triumph. 

She was delighted and voluble in her con¬ 
gratulations and compliments. “But poor 
Miss Silverton,” she said, trying to smile and 
look sad at the same time. “ It will be a 
great blow to her, and just now too—isn’t it 
shocking about her, colonel ? ” 

The little colonel stiffened. 

“ Mademoiselle medns that I should win ? ” 
he said, reproachfully. 

Miss Gresham flung up her hands. “ Have 
you not heard the news ? ” she cried, eagerly; 
“ that her bank has broke and all her money 
gone ? ” 

“ The bank broke ? Mademoiselle means 
thieves broke in, n’est-ce pas ? ” 

Miss Gresham laughed affectedly. “No, 
no ; the bank has stopped payment and all 
her money was in it. They do say that if she 
doesn’t get this prize she hasn’t enough money 
left to pay her rent. Poor dear ! Wouldn’t 
it be sad if she had to leave Butterfly Bower ? 
Well, good-bye, colonel, dear. I mustn’t 
stay another moment. I hope you will win 
—at least, I mean I wish you could both 
win,” and with a playful little wave and smile 
she tripped away. 

The little colonel stood stock still, gazing 
blankly after her. Lost all her money—what 
did that mean ? Obliged to leave Butterfly 
Bower and the garden that was as her very 
child and life! 

She was his dnemy; she had cast odium 
on his beloved flowers, but — she was a 
woman, and— Noblesse oblige. 

The little colonel drew a deep breath. He 
did not wait to reason or grasp exactly what 
it was that had happened. One thing only 
was very plain to him : If he had not entered 
the lists Miss Silverton would have won 
easily. He forgot all about his luncheon ; 
he turned hastily and hurried back along the 
way he had come. Then he remembered his 
lilies suddenly : his beautiful, golden-headed 
darlings. For one second he paused—then 
a hot flush of shame scorched his face and 
he quickened his steps almost to a run. 

Straight into the show he went and up to 
the nearest official. 

“ I wish to withdraw away my flowers,” he 


said, bravely, but with a catch in his breath. 
The gilt-buttoned official looked down on 
him from his superior height. “ Can’t be 
done,” he said, curtly. “No flowers once 
entered to be removed before the judging. 
Out of the question.” 

The little colonel forgot his English in his 
agitation. 

“Non, non,” he explained, anxiously, “not 
out of ze question, out of—what you call ze 
compete.” 

John Bull hates nothing more than to be 
ridiculed. The gilt-buttoned official looked 
suspiciously at the innocent colonel and 
abruptly turned his back. 

“ Can’t be done,” he repeated, gruffly. 

Just then Miss Silverton hurried by. She 
looked pale and tired, and she did not see 
the colonel, so her grey eyes were less fierce 
than usual. 

The little colonel looked at her, and a 
great pity welled up in his gentle heart. 
How very small and weak she looked, and to 
be suddenly bereft of money and home- 

He glanced round desperately. At all 
costs he must remove his flowers before the 
awarding of the prizes. 

For a moment there chanced to be a 
lull about him. He glanced furtively all 
round. If fair means were unavailing, 
then- 

The next moment he had his great pot of 
lilium auratum in his arms. 

“ Hi there ! put that there pot down ! ” 
roared a gruff voice, and the irate official 
emerged from behind some shrubs. “ Didn’t 
I tell you ’twas agin the rules to remove one 
of them plants afore night ? ” he demanded, 
wrathfully. “ Why d’you want to enter ’em 
if you can’t let ’em bide the judging ? ” 

The little colonel shrivelled up with shame 
and despair. He put the pot down and 
stood like a guilty schoolboy shrinking 
beneath the wrath of the big John Bull. 

But his purpose was unchanged. He 
must get them away. The roses didn’t 
matter so much; hers were splendid, but 
those lilies- 

Just then he caught sight of the squire. 

“ Squire ! ” he cried, faintly. 

Squire Thornton heard him and turned. 

“ Ah, colonel,” he said, heartily. “ You 
show them the way to grow flowers. You’ll 
take the first prize to a certainty, and I’m not 
sure about the second too.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the little colonel, clearing 
his throat, “ I wish to withdraw away my 
flowers.” 

The squire quite juiuped. “ Withdraw 
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now—now, man, with two of the prizes as 
good as won ? ” He stared at the colonel 
incredulously, and read the despair in his 
eyes, “ I am sorry,” he said, perplexedly; 
“ but I am afraid it is out of the question,” 
The little colonel turned away and a lump 
rose in his throat His eyes fell on the 
golden glory of his lilies, and he averted them 
hurriedly, 

“ I will be rude to a lady,” he thought, his 
brown face crimsoning at the very thought, 
“ I will be rude to a lady, but, yes, one of the 
wives of the judges, and so she will make 
that I have not the prize,” 

But it was one thing to make up his mind 
to the deed and another to carry it out. 
Again and again in that crowded place the 
little colonel had the opportunity, but each 
time his innate courtesy stepped in instinc¬ 
tively and stopped him. At last in despera¬ 
tion he set his teeth together, and as he saw 
Mrs. Royston—the great nursery gardener’s 

Yol, 
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wife—approaching, with ting 
ling ears and thumping heart 
he stepped wildly forward and 
blocked her way, 

“Will you kindly allow me 
to pass?” she asked, politely. 
The little colonel clenched his 
fists and bent down over a 
plant, pretending not to hear, 
Mrs, Royston raised her 
voice patiently, “ Excuse me, 
but could you move a little on 
one side ? ” 

It was a dreadful struggle, 
but he conquered and stood 
immovable, 

“Now will they make I have 
not the prize; now will they 
disqualify me indeed,” he was 
saying exultantly to himself, 
Mrs, Royston bent forward 
to repeat her request for the 
third time and suddenly re¬ 
cognised her obstructor, 
“Why, is that you, colonel?” 
she exclaimed, brightly. “ What 
splendid flowers you are show¬ 
ing ! Hqw t did you manage to 
bring them to such perfec¬ 
tion ? ” 

Slowly the little colonel 
turned and faced her, and his 
eyes were quite wild. -* Ahrrr- 
rrr rr-r,” he said, with a long, 
queer, indrawing wail, “you— 
are not angry ? ” 

“ Angry ! ” Mrs, Royston 
stared, “ Angry ! What at ? " she inquired, 
wondering] y. 

But the little colonel had turned and fled. 

Straight up to his beloved lilies he went, 
with despair in his eyes and a face quite 
white—straight up ; and seizing a huge pair 
of shears he shut his eyes tightly, raised 
them on high, and the next moment those 
three noble golden heads lay severed in the 
dust 

For a second the little colonel stood 
staring dazedly at what he had done, the 
expression on his face that of a murderer 
who hardly yet realizes the enormity of his 
crime. Then a voice broke in on hh stunned 
senses—an amazed undertone : “ Is the man 
mad ? ” 

And somewhere another answered it; “I 
suppose success has turned his brain, He J s 
got the chief prize, you know ; all the judges 
have settled-” 

The little colonel turned one wild glance 
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pause. 

Men fidgeted and looked 
uncomfortable, and women 
gazed blankly from one to 
the other. 

Then there was a little 
stir and a diminutive, 
brown-clad figure in a pro¬ 
digious poke-bon net made 
her way to the front. Her 
eyes were very bright and 
there was a scarlet spot on 
either cheek. 

“I think I can explain,” 
she said* breathlessly, look¬ 
ing round on the wonder¬ 
ing faces, “ There has 
been a false report raised 
that I have lost all my 
money — you heard that, 
colonel ? ” 

The little colonel nod¬ 
ded without raising his 
head. 

The fierce grey eyes 
were quite tender, as they 
rested on that bowed grey 
head. 44 My money was 
in that bank once, but 
I removed it all months 
since. 

“There was also a still more foolish report 
spread ”—she looked straight at the eldest 
Miss Gresham, who coloured and looked 
confused — “that if I did not gain the 
prize today I should be obliged to leave 
Butterfly Bower, You heard that, too, 
colonel ? ” 

The little colonel nodded again. Miss 
Si 1 vert on's voice broke a little, but she went 
on courageously. “ I am Colonel Sangfroid T s 
great rival/* she said, “and enemy.” She 


■ A pnilNUTlVK, BHUWK-CLAD FIGURE MADE EIE]< WAY TO THE FltONT. 1 


The tears were still wet on the little 
coloners cheeks, but he rose instantly. 
Tenderly, almost reverently, he stooped and 
gathered up his murdered darlings. Then 
silently and courteously he offered his arm to 
the little spinster, and together in the silence 
they passed out. 

At the door Miss Silverton turned round, 
“If you give me that prize,” she said, fiercely, 
over her shoulder, “ I will fling it down the 
well! w 
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on the speaker, and then, with a sudden wail 
of anguished despair, he flung his arms 
around his sacrificed darlings, and bowing 
his grey head till it rested on the hard pot 
he burst into sobs. 

There was a horrified hush all round. 

“ Oh, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! ” he sobbed. 
“ Will you not disqualify 
me now ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Squire 
Thornton, hastily, and he 
blew his nose violently, 

“ Yes, yes — anything,” 
promised the tender¬ 
hearted squire, recklessly. 

There was an awed 


paused. “The colonel knew,” she said, 
slowly, “ that if he were disqualified 1 should 
be practically certain to win, 17 
There w r as a dead silence. 

Then she spoke again gently, almost be¬ 
seechingly. “ Will you honour me with your 
arm home, colonel?” she said, huskily. 


















The Life Story of a Kingfisher . 

Bv S. L. Bensusan. 




T is like your impertinence,” 
said the kingfisher, stamping 
one of his curious feet, that 
had the outer and middle 
toe joined in fashion peculiar 
to kingfishers—“ it is like 
your impertinence to ask if I might chance 
to be a dragon-fly. Me, a kingfisher, com¬ 
pared with a mere dragon-fly ! ” 

“Pm sure I beg your pardon,” said the 
skylark, who lived in a meadow just beyond 
the trout-stream 3 s bank; 

" I meant no offence, 
but I know nothing 
more beautiful than a 
dragon-fly ; at least, I 
did not until I met 
you.” 

Admiration, or an un¬ 
controllable thrill of 
envy, had stilled the * 
brown bird’s song ; he 
gazed open-mouthed at 
the kingfisher, who stood 
upon a twig that over¬ 
hung the river. Strong 
light-shafts pierced 
through the branches of 
the lime and alder 
trees above, and lighted 
the crown of feathers 
on the kingfisher’s head, 
a dark blue crown with 
cross - bars of lightest 
hue. The feathers on 
his bank looked like 
a robe of cobalt fire, 
and this strong colour¬ 
ing was thrown into 
relief by the yellow- 
white throat and the 
yellow-red under parts. 

The colours hardly re¬ 
sponded to anything 
the painter's palette 
knows ; they were a 
strong though subtle 
harmony of the kind 
that Nature alone can 
produce. 

Pleased with the 
skylark’s flattery, the 


is a 


‘tub GLITTER! KG HEAD AliUVE HIM &T00PB& FOR 
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kingfisher stretched his wings and uttered his 
thin, piping cry. 

“ I’m a fine bird indeed,” he said, 
modestly, 4£ and as big as you.” 

This was hardly true. From one wing tip 
to the other he was ten inches long and his 
height did not exceed seven. The sober- 
plumaged lark made no reply, and the king¬ 
fisher continued. 

" See me catch fish,” he said ; “ that alone 
liberal education, and will make you 
proud to have my 
acquaintance,” 

He stood splendidly 
poised, like the mata¬ 
dor who is about to 
make his first stroke 
in the plaza de taros , 
and in that moment 
there was nothing 
ridiculous in the over¬ 
grown head, the sword- 
like bill, the insig- 
nificant legs and stumpy 
tail of the brilliant 
little bird, for the sun¬ 
light on the feathers 
made them glow like 
a splendid emerald, and 
the colour dominated 
every other aspect. 
Below him in the laugh¬ 
ing water tiny minnows 
and baby trout making 
their way up - stream 
caught the reflection 
of the light. 

a What can this 
be ?" asked one little 
fish, leaving the 
friendly shelter of a 
stone and moving 
boldly into the open 
water. The glittering 
head above him 
stooped for a brief 
instant, there was a sud¬ 
den plunge, a splash, 
and the ripples made 
sudden circles. Then 
the flash of light curved k 
and wheeled and w T as 
from 
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back upon the branch in the old position. 
The small fish was dead, the kingfisher had 
closed his sharp beak upon him just behind 
the neck. For a brief instant the fish hung 
limp and motionless between the bird f s jaws, 
and then with a sudden movement his 
captor swallowed him head foremost. 

“Neat, eh?” he asked the astonished 
skylark, 

“I should starve,” confessed the other 
bird, “ if I had to get my food in that way.” 

“ Nothing to speak of, my dear sir,” 
replied the kingfisher, who liked an audience. 
11 See some more ? " 

This time a cunning young trout was the 
first-comer below the branch, and the king¬ 
fisher's eyes shone as brightly as his feathers 
in anticipation of the tasty morsel; but the 
stroke, though skilled and sudden, did not 
avail; the wily fish had some idea that the 
brilliant stranger was not sitting above the 
water for the benefit of his health, and the 
kingfisher got nothing more than a wetting. 
Somewhat disconcerted, he shifted his posi¬ 
tion from the willow tree’s branch to a flat 
stone in the stream, still within view of the 
skylark, and was at once successful, the prey 
being a very young salmon smolt some three 
or four inches long. Small though the fish 
was, lie was not easy to handle, and the 
lark was surprised to see how promptly 
the bird disposed of 
the difficulty. He 


“ Don’t you wonder how it is done ? 7i 
asked the kingfisher. He was panting, for the 
last load was not a light one, and he had met 
with moderate luck before the skylark had 
mistaken him for a dragon-fly and so started 
the conversation recorded here. 

“ Fm very surprised to think that you can 
digest the bones,” remarked the lark. 

“ I can’t,” confessed the kingfisher ; “ and 
when I get hack to my hole I eject them as 
though I were an owl” 

“ To your hole ! ” repeated the astonished 
skylark. “ Do you live in a hole ? I thought 
that only rats lived in holes. ! couldn’t live 
anywhere except in the open.” 

“I dare say not,” sneered the kingfisher 
“The open air is not likely to hurt your 
plumage, if you don’t mind my saying so ; 
nor would it be likely to expose you to the 
attacks of birds of prey. But I could not 
endure the fields; I should never sleep. 
And now 1 will wish you good-day, for I’ve 
had as much fish as 1 want, and it is time 
to go home and think.” 

He sprang from the stone and darted up¬ 
stream, moving with quick wing-beats that 
were hard to follow. Small fish flinging 
themselves into the air in pursuit of flies saw 



THE GREV HFROS, WHO 5Tf>0|> ON ONE LEG IS TIIF. SHADOW OF TFIE ALDERS, ALLOWED 
HIS GAZE TO TASS FOJ? A MOMENT FROM THE STREAM TO THE SUDDEN AP^ASITIOH." 


could not shift his grip lest the fish should 
escape, for he had not been able to strike in 
the vital part at the back of the head. So, 
turning half round, he battered the head of 
his unfortunate captive on the stone with such 
unerring aim that after the second swift blow 
the writhing body was at rest. Then the 
baby salmon was sent to look after the last 
fish caught, 


the colour flash across them and tumbled 
hack into the water without troubling their 
prey; young frogs that had been tadpoles 
only a few weeks before stared open-mouthed ; 
and even the grey heron, who stood on one 
leg in the shadow of the alders, allowed his 
gaze to pass for a moment from the stream to 
the sudden apparition that seemed to be 
carved out of sunlight 
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By no means unconscious of these tributes, 
though he ignored them, the kingfisher 
pursued his way over the stream until he 
came to a part where the branches of the 
trees on either side met overhead and the 
growth along the bank was more than com¬ 
monly luxurious. Low down, under the 
shelving bank, he paused at an opening not 
unlike the hole made by a water-rat, and 
entered it so swiftly that it was hard 
to follow the movement that hid him from 
sight. 

At the entrance there was little more room 
than was required to admit him, but the hole 
widened rapidly and led upwards for about a 
yard, where it ended with the kingfisher’s 
nest. 

This was a collection of half-digested fish¬ 
bones, to which the bird at once added certain 
portions of the fish he had just been eating. 
These bones could not boast a very savoury 
odour, nor would the general condition of 
the tunnel leading from bank to nest have 
fulfilled all the requirements of a sanitary 
inspector But birdland has no inspectors. 
The rule of life there is that if you trans¬ 
gress Nature’s laws you die without any 
interference from your fellow-birds, and if 
you do not transgress the laws you are liable 
to be equally unfortunate. This knowledge 
makes birds careless, content to enjoy life, 
but quite unwilling to take any but the most 
obvious precautions. The kingfisher, quite 
unaware that his surroundings were by no 
means hygienic, fluffed out his feathers, 
settled his head well between his shoulders, 
and slept happily among the decayed and ill¬ 
smelling bones until daybreak next morning, 
when he set to work to depopulate the 
stream without so much as a headache. 

“You are always to be found in this part,” 
remarked the skylark one day, as he lighted 
at the meadow’s edge. 

“ It belongs to me,” replied the kingfisher. 
“ I have about five hundred yards of stream 
to myself, and none of my family may fish in 
it Naturally, I can’t keep the grey heron 
away, he is too big to be persuaded, but I 
can look after small birds.” 

“ Are you here all the year round ? ” 

“ VVhy, certainly,” replied the kingfisher. 
“ If this were a big river, instead of the tiny 
tributary that it is, I should be compelled to 
leave it in the winter time. There is no 
living to be had from a very broad stream in 
cold weather, but this place is suited for all 
the year round.” 

“ How do you manage about your young 
Ones then ? ” asked the lark. “ When you’ve 
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raised a family, they must live too, I suppose. 
Where do you put them ? ” 

“ They must look after themselves to a 
very large extent,” replied the kingfisher; 
“ my younglings and their mother left me a 
fortnight since, and I suppose that most of 
them will migrate in the autumn.” 

“ Where do they go ? ” asked the lark. 

“Somewhere on the Continent, to the 
South of Europe, I imagine,” replied the 
other bird, rather vaguely. “ I only know 
that the migrating birds collect on the sea¬ 
shore in the autumn, and have to live on 
small crabs and shell-fish and shrimps while 
they wait for the favouring wind that shall 
carry them oversea. They never come back. 
We kingfishers make no pretensions to affec¬ 
tion. By the time we have raised six or 
eight hungry ones to the point of being able 
to take care of themselves, our parental fond¬ 
ness has worn thin. And, mark you, I don’t 
think that the youngsters are much attached 
to us; they are glad enough to go away from 
parents and nest so soon as they are strong 
enough to do their own fishing.” 

“ Don’t you feel lonely ? ” said the lark. 

“ I take a mate in the spring, if that is 
what you mean,” replied the other bird, “ but 
a little domestic joy goes a long way. My 
wife and I separate at midsummer, or soon 
after. Yet we are loving enough and devoted 
to each other at the proper time. This year 
we met very early in April and, working side 
by side, we tunnelled out the hole that 
guarded the nest. We set the delicate bone- 
work on the sandy bottom, and without any 
other addition, save a few of our own feathers, 
the home was complete. It was not one of 
the easy jobs that can be undertaken twice 
or thrice a year. My bill, strong though it 
is, was so sore with the tunnelling work that 
it hurt me to strike a big fish, and my mate 
was in the same plight. For some time I 
was quite content with sticklebacks and 
leeches, and they are not delicacies. 

“ Now,” he continued, “ the trouble is 
over. I shall return to the same nest year 
after year, as long as there is plenty of food, 
in fact, and though I may do some more 
travelling it will be in more leisured fashion. 
Some of the nests built by my family are 
more than six feet from the bank’s entrance ; 
the diameter of the tunnel spreads steadily 
from three to nine inches. And you may 
notice that the tunnel always moves upwards, 
so that the nest may be well drained. Com¬ 
parisons are odious, of course, but when I 
remember how you thought that only rats 
lived in holes, I am compelled to ask whether 
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you think your nest, an affair built in a hurry 
of grass and leaves and lined with hair, can 
compare for a moment with the one that 
shelters my family, my wife, and myself?” 

The lark took no offence, being a friendly 
bird and deeply moved by the charm of his 
companion’s colouring. He quite forgot that, 
while he had a song that gladdened earth 
and heaven, the kingfisher, for all his 
beauteous feathers, could say no more than 
“ peep ” or “ peep-pip.” It was a shrill call 
that nobody wanted to hear, and, after all, 
the lark’s nest was really a cleverly-contrived 
affair, perfectly suited to its place. 

Autumn and winter passed slowly, but 
uneventfully. The heron left the neighbour¬ 
hood, the lark was heard no longer, for he 
had joined the flock ; but the grouse packs 
came down from the high moor to feed on 
the “ stooks,” and the roe-deer and black- 
game filled the low-lying plantations. 
Gunners had gone south and the land was 
left to the elements, for most of the farm 
hands found their work in the byre. 

The little stream grew swollen and muddy ; 
there were days when food seemed to have 
disappeared, and even the water-insects and 
butterflies that suffice a hungry kingfisher in 
summer times of stress were wanting. Hap¬ 
pily there were no long frosts, and there 
were no other kingfishers in the neighbour¬ 
hood to claim a share of the scanty fish 
supply. Still, it was an anxious time, and 
the bird looked eagerly for the spring as he 
flitted silently from pool to pool, his brilliant 
covering dulled by the clouds that obscured 
the sun. 

He passed all the winter nights in the hole 
on the bank, fearful at times lest the swollen 
water that rushed so tumultuously past should 
rise to the level of his home. He heard the 
hiss of the rain and the clatter of branches 
and wood-drift that came down the stream, 
and he heard the awesome cry of the green 
plover, the melancholy call of the bittern, 
and the scream of the whaup. But in his 
snug home there was a sense of security, 
even though all his worldly wealth consisted 
of fish-bones, or at best some large fish that 
had been caught and dragged with infinite 
pains into a secure comer, to stand between 
the captor and hunger in the days of winter's 
extreme wrath. 

But all things have an end, March will not 
stay away for ever, and with his approach to 
prepare the world for spring the heavy rains 
and winds must realize that their rule is over. 
So the time came when the waters subsided 
until all danger of inundation had passed, 
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when the early sun looked down in friendliest 
fashion through the dishevelled branches of 
the trees, and once again the kingfisher was 
proud of his plumage. He took longer 
flights, pausing upon stones that had just 
been uncovered after long weeks of sub¬ 
mersion. At this season he could not sit in 
comfort on a bough and wait for his prey to 
pass beneath him; he had to scan the waters 
carefully and, choosing his moment, make a 
bold plunge, happy enough if in return for 
the wetting he secured a fish. In the latter 
part of March he went on long excursions, 
passing the limits of his hunting-ground, and 
uttered his shrill, piping cry with a determi¬ 
nation that might have been best understood 
when, one afternoon, it met with a faint 
response. 

A lady bird—should one call her a queen- 
fisher ?—had heard his call and was respond¬ 
ing to it. She was rather smaller than he, 
her colouring was less brilliant, and under 
the lower mandible there was a red patch 
that the male bird lacked. The winter had 
not treated her well; she was thin and in 
poor condition, and gave a ready hearing to 
the male bird’s story. He told her of his 
splendid mansion in the bank, his wealth of 
fish-bones, the length of stream that belonged 
to him, the admiration of all living things 
on either side of the water. To her this 
comer of the country was very new and 
pleasant. She was conscious, too, of a great 
desire to have a home and bring little ones 
of her own to see the pageants of May and 
June. The solitary habit that had seemed 
so fitting to the winter months had gone from 
her now, and side by side the two birds flew 
up-stream, revelling in the warm sunshine 
and the soft song of subsiding waters. 

Labouring together, they carried the tunnel 
farther into the bank, always preserving the 
sharp slope ; they cleaned and cleared the 
passage and moulded the fish-bones so 
delicately upon the sandy ground that only a 
kingfisher could have sat on the nest without 
destroying its symmetry, and no other bird 
could have turned eggs as they must be 
turned in hatching time. By now April was 
waning, and the new-comer placed six eggs in 
the nest. They were nearly round, their 
colour was pearly white, and they were so 
thin that the yellow yolk gave them a most 
delicious tinge of colour. This could not be 
seen in the darkness of the nest, and perhaps 
the birds themselves did not know it; but had 
one of the eggs been held to the light when 
it was but a few days old, the shell would 
have shown a quality akin to opalescence. 
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No trouble came to the tunnel in the 
batik. On the surrounding farm lands there 
was too much work waiting for young and 
old to admit of bird-nesting ; no stoat or rat 
ventured into the darkness to seek the nest 
at the far end, and in the waters, now quite 
shallow and warm, the young fish were 
plentiful The kingfisher and his mate 
shared all labours equally, took their turn on 
the nest and their turn on the bank, and 
very early in May the six babies rewarded 
their trouble. For the 
first week the new¬ 
comers were free from 
any sign of feathers ; 
nothing more helpless 
could be imagined, 
but they had splendid 
appetites. Happily, 
the weather was per 
feet; there were real 
halcyon days, as was 
only right, for the 
kingfisher is probably 
the halcyon of the 
ancients, and when 
he nested, they say, 
all the seas were calm. 

For fourteen days 
Father Neptune kept 
all but the most 
favoured wind 
chained securely 
in the caverns 
below the ocean 
floor, and so the 
halcyon, though it 
nested on the 
bosom of the 
ocean, could 


speak of pigeons' milk. Constant care and 
attention brought the little ones along at a 
fine pace, and before they were a fortnight 
old they could slide down the tunnel to the 
entrance of their home. Once there, the 
light frightened them for a time, but they 
became accustomed to it, and soon learned 
to climb on to the low branch of a willow 
that overhung the bank near their nest 
Safely seated there, in the days before they 
had learned to fly, or even gathered round 


bring all its eggs 
to life* Perhaps Nature remembered the old 
legend ; certainly the early May days were 
windless and full of sun, the stream's song 
was more musical than it had been before, 
and baby fish without number revelled in 
their brief hour of glorious life* I should be 
afraid to guess how many were snatched sud¬ 
denly from the waters to be swallowed, half 
digested, and then ejected, that the baby 
kingfishers might be fed 

Father and mother bird alike possessed 
this curious gift of digesting the fish suffi¬ 
ciently to enable their young to eat it without 
danger When it was like a curd and quite 
free from bones and scale and indigestible 
matter they could give it to their babies 
safely* Pigeons can do a similar thing, and 
on this account the country folk are heard to 
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the entrance to the nest, they would clamour 
for food all the day* Now matter how hard 
the parents might work, they continued to 
squall until the evening came, and then they 
would stumble up the steep tunnel, digging 
their feet into the sand and protesting loudly 
that they were still hungry* I can’t help 
thinking that this greediness had something 
to do with the gradual slackening of the 
parental interest* Sustained work, unaccom¬ 
panied by thanks or recognition of any descrip¬ 
tion, is apt to tire the most willing worker* 
Before Midsummer Day came round the 
youngsters could fly, and spectators, had 
there been any, might have seen the rare 
sight of kingfishers playing together* These 
birds live a life so solitary that the games 
may be seen only when there is a nestful of 
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' THKftK WAS SOMETHING OF THE GRACE OF SWALLOW FLIGHT 

about tub movement of these young biros/' 


newly-fledged young. There was something 
of the grace of swallow flight about the move¬ 
ment of these young birds, whose plumage 
had assumed full colouring everywhere save 
on the breast, which had a dark brown tinge 
in place of the lighter hue of the adults* 

They soon became expert fishers, but 
greediness was fatal 
to two out of the 
six. One swal¬ 
lowed a young eel 
without stopping 
to kill it* and died 
in a few minutes ; 
another tried to 
devour a young 
trout before any of 
his brothers or 
sisters could seek 
to secure a share, 
and in his haste 
was choked. 

“ Pip - peep,” re¬ 
marked the king¬ 
fisher, 11 it is time 
our family broke 
up.” 

“ Yes,” said his 
mate. “I think 
I will go back to 


the wood near the bend of the stream 
before any of the season's birds seek 
to take my old fishing-ground.” 

“Quite right, my dear,” agreed the 
kingfisher. “We have been very happy, 
but I will not stand in your way, and 
I will give the youngsters their march¬ 
ing order too.” 

Next day the family sat in council 
on a willow branch for the last time. 

“You have had good advice and 
a careful upbringing,” said the king¬ 
fisher to his four children, “ and now 
you must go and find your own place 
in the world. Go up-river, and if there 
is an unoccupied stretch of stream 
take it If the worst happens and you 
can't find a hole in the bank, look for 
one in the woods, as many of your 
family have done before you, and if 
you can find no free water for your- 
selves you must poach until the summer 
is over, and then go eastward to the 
coast and emigrate. You will find 
dozens of others doing the same. You 
must go, because this water will only 
feed all of us until the summer's end. 
Then it is hard for one to get a really 
good living.” 

Yet another week, and the kingfisher was 
alone again and slept o' nights in the nest, 
with never so much as a regret to keep him 
company. With all parental affection gone, 
he scoured his stretch of stream prepared to 
do battle with his own children should they 
he lurking in its neighbourhood ; but they 
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were far away or very careful, and he saw 
nothing of them* He noted the procession 
of song-birds from the high hills, and heard 
the songs that the wind sings when summer 
is on the wane ; he saw the cornfields 
change from green to gold, and fished 
merrily enough through a succession of 
“soft” days. Never had the stream been 
more bountifully supplied, *The corn was 
cut, and he heard the guns when the shoot¬ 
ing men came to the low land from the 
moors, where the grouse were beginning to 
pack and avoid the butts. Then he noted 
with some surprise that the heron left its 
accustomed haunts earlier than usual, and 
that the meadow held se^pral strange birds 
who chattered fearfully in a weird, un¬ 
familiar tongue about the approaching 
season. 

On a sudden the winter settled upon the 
land, briefly preluded by w ind and rainstorms 
that churned the swollen waters of the 
stream and made fishing difficult. Some 
instinct warned the kingfisher to gather a 
store while there was yet time, and he did his 


ro 5 

One morning he ventured out in search of 
breakfast, to find that the wind had fallen 
and the land lay wrapped in snow. The 
glare troubled his eyes and made his aim 
unsteady; perhaps too short rations were 
weakening him ; he had found it hard to face 
the wind, and knowing nothing of a hard 
winter was delighted with the change. That 
night the temperature fell far below free/.ing- 
point, and when the kingfisher flew hungrily 
from his home at daybreak the surface of the 
water was covered with ice. At first he 
thought his eyes had deceived him ; never 
before had he known his beloved stream to 
surrender to winter in this manner. Hurriedly 
and anxiously he darted from point to point, 
only to find that the seal of the ice was 
everywhere firmly set. 

Tired, hungry, and bewildered he lighted 
upon a twig, and saw beneath him in a tiny 
space of dear water a little company of small 
fish. They w*ere moving slowly, as though 
numbed with cold. With a wild cry he 
dashed himself against them, but the ice was 
strong and thick ; he lay half stunned and 



“the cold numbed him slowly. m 


best, working with tireless energy and letting 
no chance go by. At first he congratulated 
himself upon'being quite alone; then, while 
the weather grew worse and the wind howled 
with rage as it passed the mouth of his hole 
in the darkness, he grew afraid, and would 
have given half his scanty food supply for 
some companionship. 


badly hurt, making no attempt to rise. The 
cold numbed him slowly and the surrounding 
whiteness seemed to take the colour from his 
feathers. A w f atery sun glanced down for a 
moment as though to afford him one last 
look at the abundant store of living food 
below. Then a cloud barred the light and 
the snow fell heavily. 
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One Hundred Founds for a Photograph! 
A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 

NO. II.—CHILDREN. 



FAIRY TALES. - * Hv W. C. T. DOUSON, R.A. 

(By permission of Henry Craves and Co., 6, Pall Mall, London, S,W_) 


N our last number we offered a 
prize of a hundred pounds, with 
second and third prizes of thirty 
and twenty pounds, for the photo¬ 
graph most nearly resembling one 
of four fine-art paintings of beautiful women. 
At the same time we made the following 
announcement l “In our next number we 
shall present a series of paintings of children, 
which will provide a competition on exactly 
the same lines as the present, and for which 
similar prizes will be awarded. Every mother 
who is so fortunate as to possess a pretty 
child, and every friend of such a mother, will 
be eager to see these pictures, and to consider 



whether the little one in question will be 
likely to obtain a prize.” 

In accordance with this announcement, we 
now reproduce three fine-art paintings of 
children- The conditions, which are the 
same as before, are here repeated for the 
convenience of our readers- The prizes will 
be taken bv the competitors who send us 
a real-life photograph in which the lighting 
of the picture, the pose of the sitter, the 
costume, and, as far as possible, the features 
and expression, most closely resemble one 
of these paintings. Competitors may select 
one picture, or may, if they prefer it, send in 
their imitation of ^11 three. Their best 
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ALL TUM AND TEE ME DUMP." 

{By pcrmitisioij uf Henry Graves and Co +I 6 S Pal] Malt, London, S.W.) 


attempt will be set aside for final judgment. 
The first prize, a hundred pounds, will be 
divided equally between the parents of the 
child and the taker of the photograph which, 
in the opinion of the judges, complies most 


closely with the above conditions* The 
second-best photograph will obtain thirty 
pounds, and the third-best twenty pounds, 
divided in the same way between the photo¬ 
grapher and the parents of the child. 
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Such a competition manifestly appeals, in 
the first place, not only to professional photo¬ 
graphers, but to every amateur who owns a 
camera. The sizes of the competing photo¬ 
graphs will make no difference in their 


case the backgrounds may be neglected. 
The sitter is alone to be considered. But in 
the case of “ Tee Me Dump ” the child must, 
of course, be posed upon a step of some kind. 
We are in hope that we shall receive some 



“HEAD OF A BOY," By GREUZE. 

(By pormmiun of the Autotype Co.^ 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) 


chances of obtaining a prize. A good snap¬ 
shot will be as likely to prove the winner 
as a full-plate photograph ; the only points 
which will be reckoned in the score being 
faithfulness to the details of the original 
painting. An amateur will, therefore, have 
exactly the same chance of winning a prize 
as a professional photographer. In every 


charming pictures of children in response to 
this invitation, the best of which will t>e 
reproduced, as in the case of the ladies' com¬ 
petition, side by side with the originals, for 
the purpose of comparison. 

The copyright of all photographs which 
we select for publication will, of course, 
belong to us. 


Photographs must he mounted, and the name and address of the sender clearly written on the back, 
All packages must have the word “ Artistic' 1 inscribed on the wrapper, and must l>e posted to reach the 
Offices of Thr Strand Magazink, 3-12, Southampton Street, London, W.C*, England, not later 
than October 31st, 1905—a date which we hope will aJkm ample time for competitors in all 

parts of the world* 
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CHAPTER IIL 
ERE was a horrible position ! 
Four English children, whose 
proper date was a.ix 1905, 
and whose proper address was 
London, set dow r n in Egypt 
in the year 6000 b,c., with 
no means whatever of getting back into their 
own time and place ! They could not find 
the east, and the sun was not of the least 
use, because some officious person had once 
explained to Cyril that the sun does not 
really set in the west at all—nor rise in the 
east either for the matter of that. 

The psammead had crept out of the bass- 
bag when they were not looking, and had 
basely deserted them. 

An enemy was approaching. There would 
be a fight People got killed in fights, and 
the idea of taking part in a fight was one 
that did not appeal to the children. 

The man who had brought the new r s of 
the enemy still lay panting on the sand. His 
tongue was hanging out, long and red like 
a dog’s. The people of the village were 
hurriedly filling the gaps in the fence with 
thorn bushes from the heap that seemed to 
have been piled there ready for just such a 
need. They lifted the clustering thorns with 
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long pules—much as men at home nowadays 
lift hay with a fork, 

Jane bit her lip and tried Jo decide not 
to cry* 

Robert felt in his pocket for a toy pistol 
and loaded it with a pink paper cap. It was 
his only weapon. 

Cyril tightened his belt tw f o holes. 

And Anthea absently took the drooping 
red roses from the buttonholes of the others, 
bit the ends off the stalks, and set them in a 
yehow pot of w ? ater that stood in the shadow 
by a hut door. She was always rather silly 
about flowers. 

I£ Look here,” she said ; “ I think perhaps 
the psammead is really arranging something 
for us. I don't believe it would go away 
and leave us all alone in the Past ; Vm 
certain it wouldn’t.” 

Jane succeeded in deciding not to cry -at 
any rate, yet. 

il But what can we do ? ” Robert asked. 

u Nothing,” Cyril answered, promptly, 
“ except keep our eyes and ears open. 
Look ! that runner chap’s getting his wind. 
Let's go and hear vvhat he’s got to say,” 

The runner had risen to his knees and 
was sitting l>aek an his heels. Now he 
stood up and spoke. He began by some 
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respectful remarks addressed to the heads of 
the village. His speech got more interesting 
when he said 

“ I went out in my raft to snare ibises, 
and I had gone up the stream an hour’s 
journey* Then I set my snares and waited, 
And 1 heard the sound of many wings and, 
looking up, saw r many herons circling in the 
air* And I saw that they were afraid- So 
I took thought. A beast may scare one 
heron, coming upon it suddenly, but no 
beast will scare a whole flock of herons. 
And still they flew' and circled, and would 
not alight. So then I knew that what had 
scared the herons must be men—and men 
who know not our ways of going softly, so as 
to take the birds and beasts unawares* By 
this I knew they were not of our race or. of 
our place. So leaving my raft 1 crept along 
the river-bank, and at last came upon them. 
They are many as the sands of the desert, 
and their spear heads shine red like the sun. 
They are a terrible people, and their march 
is towards us. Having seen this, I ran and 
did not stay till I was before you,” 

“ These are your folk,” said the headman, 
turning suddenly and angrily on Cyril; “you 
came as spies for them*” 




41 'these aee your fouc t j said THE HEADMAN, TURNING 
SUDDENLY AND ANGRILV ON 
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“We didn't/ 3 said Cyril, indignantly ; “we 
wouldn't be spies for anything. Tm certain 
these people aren't a bit Hke us. Are they, 
now- ? ” he asked the runner* 

“No,” was the answer. “These men f s 
faces were darkened and their hair black as 
night. Yet these strange children, maybe, 
are their gods, who have come before to make 
ready the way for them*” 

A murmur ran through the crowd* 
l( No, noJ f said Cyril again ; “ we are on 
your side- We will help you to guard your 
sacred things.” The headman seemed im¬ 
pressed by the fact that Cyril knew that there 
were sacred things to be guarded, 

“Good,”he said. “And now let all make 
offering, that we may be strong in battle.” 

The crow d dispersed, and nine men wear¬ 
ing antelope skins grouped themselves in 
front of the opening in the hedge in the 
middle of the village* And presently, one by 
one, the men brought all sorts of things— 
hippopotamus flesh, ostrich feathers, fruit of 
palm-dates, red and green chalk, fish from 
the river, ibex from the mountains—and the 
headmen received them. There was another 
hedge inside the first about a yard from it 7 
so that there was a lane inside between the 

hedges. And every 
now and then one of 
the headmen would 
disappear along this 
lane with full hands 
and come back with 
hands empty. 

“ They're making 
offerings to their 
amulet,” said Anthea* 
“ We’d better give 
something too.” 

The pockets of the 
party, hastily ex¬ 
plored, yielded a 
piece of pink tape, 
a bit of sealing-wax, 
and part of the 
Wa ter bury watch that 
Robert had taken to 
pieces at Christmas 
and had never had 
time to re-arrange. 
Most boys have a 
watch in this condi¬ 
tion. 

They presented 
their offerings and Anthea 
added the red roses. 

The headman who took the 
things locked at them with 
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awe—especially at the red rose* and the 
Waterbury watch fragment, 

“This is a day of very wondrous happen¬ 
ings,” he said. “ I have no more room in 
me to be astonished. Our maiden said 
there was peace between you and us, But 
for this coming or a foe we should have made 
sure,” The children shuddered. 

“ Now speak. Are you upon our side ?” 

“ Yes, Don*t 1 keep telling you we are ? ” 
said Robert, “ Look here. I will give you 
a sign. You see this?”—he held out the 
toy pistol. “1 shall speak to it, and if it 
angers me you will know that I and the 
others are come to guard your sacred thing— 
that we've just made the offerings to,” 

“ Will it speak to you alone ? Or shall 1 
also hear it ? ” asked the man, cautiously. 

“ You’ll be surprised when you do hear it t ” 
said Robert, “ Now, then,” He looked at 
the pistol and 
said :— 

“If we are 
to guard the 
sacred treasure 
within h e 
pointed to the 
hedged-in space 
—“ speak with 
thy loud voice 
and we shall 
obey.” 

He pulled 
the trigger— 
and the cap 
went off. The 
noise was loud, 
for it was a two- 
shilling pistol, 
and the caps 
were excellent. 

Every man, 
woman, and 
child in the 
village fell on 
its face on the 
sand. 

The headman 
who had ac¬ 
cepted the test 
rose first, 

“ The voice 
has spoken,” he 
said. ** Lead them into the ante-room of the 
sacred thing,” 

So now the four children were led in 
through the opening of the hedge and round 
the lane till they came to an opening in the 
inner hedge, and they went through an 
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opening in that, and so passed into another 
lane. The thing was a maze, all of brush¬ 
wood and thorn hedges. 

“It’s like the maze at Hampton Court,” 
whispered Anthea- The lanes were all open 
to the sky, but the tittle hut in the middle of 
the maze was round-roofed, and a curtain of 
skins hung over the doorway. 

“ Here you may wait,” said their guide, 
“but do not dare to pass the curtain.” He 
himself passed it and disappeared. 

“ But look here,” whispered Cyril ; “ some 
of us ought to be outside—in case the 
psammead turns up.” 

“ Don’t let’s get separated, whatever we do,” 
said Anthea ; “we can't do anything while 
that man is in there. Let’s all go out into the 
village again. We can come back later, now 
we know the way in. That man’ll have to 
fight like the rest, most likely, if it comes to 

fighting. If we 
find the psam¬ 
mead well go 
straight home. 
It must be get¬ 
ting late, and 
I don’t much 
like this mazy 
place;” 

They went 
out and told the 
headman that 
they would pro¬ 
tect the treasure 
when the fight¬ 
ing began. And 
now they looked 
about them and 
were able to 
see exactly how 
a first - class 
worker in flint 
flakes and notches an 
arrow - head on the 
edge of an axe—an 
advantage which no 
other person now alive 
has ever enjoyed. 
The boys found the 
weapons most inter¬ 
esting. The arrow¬ 
heads were not on 
arrows such as you 
shoot from a bow, but on javelins, for throw¬ 
ing from the hand. The chief weapon was 
a stone fastened to a rather short stick, some¬ 
thing like the things gentlemen used to carry 
about and call life-preservers in the days of 
the garrotte^. Then there were long things 
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like spears or lances, with flint heads to 
them, and there were flint knives—horribly 
sharp—and flint battle-axes. 

Everyone in the village was so busy that 
the place was like an ant-heap when you 
have walked into it by accident. The 
women were busy and even the children. 

Quite suddenly all the air seemed to glow 
and grow red—it was like the sudden opening 
of a furnace-door, such as you may see at 
Woolwich Arsenal if you ever have the hick 
to be taken there — and then almost as 
suddenly it was as though the furnace-doors 
had been shut. For the sun had set, and 
it was night. 

The sun had that abrupt way of setting in 
Egypt eight thousand years ago, and I believe 
it has never been able to break itself of the 
habit, and sets in exactly the same manner to 
the present day. 

The girl brought the skins of wild deer and 
led the children to a heap of dry sedge, 

_ “ Sleep ! n she said, and it really seemed a 
good idea. You may think that in the midst 
of all these dangers the children would not 
have been able to sleep; but somehow, 
though they were rather 
frightened now and then, 
the feeling was growing in 
them —- deep down and 
almost hidden away, but 
still growing — that the 
psammead was to be 
trusted, and that they were 
really and truly safe. This 
did not prevent their being 
quite as much frightened as 
they could bear to be with¬ 
out being perfectly miser¬ 
able, 

* £ I suppose we’d better 
go to sleep,” said Robert. 

“ I don’t know what on 
earth poor old nurse will 
do, with us out all night— 
set the police on our tracks, 

I expect. I only wish they 
could find us. A dozen 
policemen would be rather 
welcome just now. But it 
is no use getting into a stew 
over it. Good-night,” 

They all fell asleep. 

They were awakened by 
long, loud, terrible sounds, 
that seemed to come from 
everywhere at once — hor¬ 
rible, threatening shouts 
and shrieks and howls, that 


sounded like the voices of men thirsting for 
their enemies 5 blood. 

“It is the voice of the strange men,” said 
the girl, coming to them through the dark. 
u They have attacked the walls, and the 
thorns have driven them back. My father 
says they will not try again till daylight. 
But they are shouting to frighten us, as 
though we were savages—dwellers in the 
swamps,” she said, indignantly. 

All night the terrible noise went on ; but 
when the sun rose as abruptly as he had set 
the sound suddenly ceased. 

The children had hardly time to be glad of 
this before a shower of javelins came hurtling 
over the great thorn hedge, and everyone 
sheltered behind the huts. But next moment 
another shower of weapons came from the 
opposite side, and the crowd rushed to other 
shelter. Cyril pulled out a javelin that had 
stuck m the roof of the hut beside him. Its 
head was of brightly-burnished copper 
Then the sound of shouting arose again 
and the crackle of dried thorns. The 
enemy was breaking down the hedge, 

All the villagers swarmed to the point 


A SHtnVKR L.1F J A VKI.1NS C A M f' HL'R'IMNG 
OVER THE GREAT ThoRfr MK1K.B,” 
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whence the crackling and the shouting 
came ; they hurled stones over the hedges, 
and short arrows with flint heads. 

The children had never before seen men 
with the fighting light in their eyes. It was 
very strange and terrible, and gave you a 
queer feeling in your throat; it was quite 
different from the pictures of fights in the 
illustrated papers at home. 

It seemed that the shower of stones had 
driven back the besiegers. The besieged 
drew hreatli; but at that moment the shout¬ 
ing and the crackling arose on the opposite 
side of the village, and the crowd hastened 
to defend that point. And so the fight 
swayed to and fro across the village, for the 
besieged had no idea of dividing their forces, 
as their enemies had done. 

Cyril noticed that every now and then 
certain of the fighting men 
would enter the maze and 
come out with brighter 
faces, a braver aspect, and 
a more upright carriage. 

“ I believe they go and 
touch the amulet,” he said. 

“ You know the psammead 
said it could make people 
brave.” 

They crept through the 
maze and, watching, they 
saw that Cyril was right. 

A headman was standing 
in front of the skin curtain, 
and as the warriors came 
before him he murmured 
a word they could not 
hear, and touched their 
foreheads with something 
that he held in his hands. 

And through his fingers 
they saw the gleam of 
a red stone that they 
knew. 

The fight raged across 
the thorn hedge outside. 

Suddenly there was a loud 
cry of dismay :— 

11 They're in 3 they’re in \ 1 

The hedge is down !” 

The headman dis¬ 
appeared behind the deerskin curtain. 

“ He’s gone to hide it/’ said Anthea. “ Oh, 
psammead, dear, how could you leave us?” 

Suddenly there was a shriek from inside 
the hut, and the headman staggered out, 
white with fear, and fled out through the 
maze. The children were as white as he. 

“Oh, what is it, what is it?” moaned 

Yol. 


Anthea. “Oh, psanmea^, how could you 
leave us, how could you ? ” 

And the sound of the fight sank breath¬ 
lessly and swelled fiercely all around. It was 
like the rising and falling of the waves of the 
sea. 

Anthea shuddered and said again, “Oh, 
psammead, psammead !" 

“Well?" said a brisk voice, and the 
curtain of skins was lifted at one corner by 
a skinny hand, and out peeped the bat’s ears 
and snail’s eyes of the psammead. 

Anthea caught it in her arms and a sigh of 
desperate relief was breathed by each of the 
four. 

“ Oh, w hich is the east ? ” Anthea said ; 
and she spoke Titirriedly, for the sounds of 
wild fighting drew nearer and nearer. 

“ Don’t choke me,” said the psammead ; 
“ come inside/' 

The inside of the hut 
was pitch-dark. 

“ I’ve got a match, ’ said 
Cyril, and struck it 


OUT PEEPED THE BAT'S EAftE AN SNAIL^ EYES OP THE PSAMMEAD.’’ 


The floor of the hut was of soft, loose sand. 

“ I've been asleep here,” said the psammead; 
“the best sand I’ve had fora month. It’s all 
right. 1 knew your only chance would be 
while the fight was going on. That man won’t 
come back. I bit him, and he thinks I'm an 
evil spint F1 q ypqjve only got to take the 
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The hut was hung with skins ; heaped in 
the middle were the offerings that had been 
given the night before, the red roses fading 
on the top of the heap, At one side of the 
hut stood a large, square stone block, and 
on it an oblong box of earthenware with 
strange figures of men and beasts on it* 

“The thing's in there/’ said the psammead, 
“The man was just going to bury it in the 
sand when I jumped out at him and bit 
him.” 

“Light another match, Robert/ 1 said 
Anthea. “ Now, then, quick ! Which is the 
east ? ” 

“ Why, where the sun rises, of course/* 

“ But someone told us- 

“Oh, they’ll tell you anything 1" said the 
psammead, impatiently, getting into its bass- 
bag and wrapping itsdf in its waterproof 
sheet. 

“ But we can J t see the sun in here, and it 
isn't rising, anyhow,” said Jane. 

“ How you do waste 
time!” said the sand-fairy. 

“ Why, the east's where 
the shrine is, of course— 
then ! " 

It pointed to the great 

stone. 

And still the shouting 
and the clash of stone 
on metal sounded nearer 
and nearer. 

The children could , 
hear that the headmen 
had surrounded the tent 
to protect the treasure as 
long as might be from 
the enemy. But none 
dared to-come in after 
the psammead's sudden 
fierce biting of the head¬ 
man. 

M Now, Jane/ 1 said 
Cyril, “ Fll take it You 
stand ready to hold up 
the charm, and be sure you 
as you come through.” 

He made a step forward, but at that 
instant a great crackling overhead ended in 
a blaze of sunlight—the roof had been 
broken in at one side and great slabs of it 
were being lifted off by two spears. As the 
children blinked and winked in the new light 
large, dark hands tore down the wall and a 
dark face with a blobby, fat nose looked over 
the gap. Even at that awful moment Anlhea 
had time to think that it was very like the 
fac? of old lacob Absolam, who had sold 
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them the charm in the shop near Charing 
Cross. 

“ Here is their amulet/' cried a harsh, 
strange voice; “ it is this that makes them 
strong to fight and brave to die. And what 
else have we here—gods or demons ? ” 

He glared fiercely at the children, and the 
whites of his eyes w^re very white indeed. 
He had a wet, red copper knife in his teeth. 
There was not a moment to lose. 

“ Jane ! Jane ! quick I ” cried everyone, 
passionately, 

Jane with trembling hands held up the 
charm towards the east and Cyril spoke the 
word. The charm grew to a great arch ; out 
beyond it was the glaring Egyptian sky, the 
broken wall, the cruel, dark, hook-nosed face 
with the red, wet knife in its gleaming teeth. 
Within the arch was the dull, faint, greeny 
brown or London grass and trees, 

“Hold tight, Jane,” Cyril cried, and he 
dashed through, dragging Anthea and the 
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psammead after him. Robert followed, 
clutching Jane; and in the ears of each as 
they passed through the arch of the charm 
the sound and fury of battle died out 
suddenly and utterly, and they heard only 
the low, dull, discontented hum of vast 
London, and the sound of the sparrows on 
the gravel and the voices of the ragged baby 
children playing ring o’ roses on the yellow, 
trampled grass. And the charm was a little 
charm again in Jane’s hand, and there was 
the basket with their dinner and the Bath 
buns lying just where they had left it. 

“ My hat! ” said Cyril, drawing a long 
breath. “That was something like an 
adventure! ” 

“It was rather like one, certainly,” said 
the psammead. 

They all lay still, breathing in the safe, 
quiet air of the Regent’s Park. 

“ We’d better go home at once,” said 
Anthea, presently. “ Old nurse will be most 
frightfully anxious. It seems to be about the 
same time as when we started yesterday. 
W e ve been away twenty-four hours.” 

“The buns are quite soft still,” said Cyril, 
feeling one. “ I suppose the dew kept them 
fresh.” 

They were not hungry. Curiously enough, 
they had never once been hungry throughout 
the adventure. 

They picked up the dinner-basket and 
the psammead-basket and went straight 
home. 

Old nurse met them with amazement. 

“ Well, if I ever did,” she said ; “ what’s 
gone wrong? You’ve soon-tired of your 
picnic.” 

The children took this to be bitter irony— 
which means saying the exact opposite of 
what you mean, in order to make yourself 
disagreeable, as when you happen to have a 
dirty face, and someone says, “ How nice and 
clean you look ! ” 

“We’re very sorry,” began Anthea, but 
old nurse said :— 

“ Oh, bless the child, I don’t care; please 
yourselves and you’ll please me. Come in 
and get your dinners comf’table ; I’ve got a 
potato on a-boiling.” 

When she had gone to look after the 
potatoes the children looked at each other. 
Could it be that old nurse had so changed 
that she no longer cared that they should 


have been away from home for twenty-four 
hours without any explanation whatever ? 

But the psammead put its head out of its 
basket and said :— 

“ What’s the matter ? Don’t you under¬ 
stand ? You come back through the charm, 
and at the same time as you go through it. 
This isn’t to-morrow ! ” 

“ Is it still yesterday ? ” asked Jane. 

“ No; it’s to-day, the same as it’s always 
been. It wouldn’t do to go mixing up the 
present and the past, and cutting bits out of 
one to fit into the other.” 

“ Then all that adventure took no time at 
all ? ” 

“ You can call it that if you like,” said the 
psammead. “ It took none of the modern 
time, anyhow.” 

That evening Anthea took up a steak for 
the learned gentleman’s dinner. She stayed 
and talked to him, by special invitation, 
while he ate it. 

She told him the whole adventure, begin¬ 
ning with :— 

“This afternoon we found ourselves on 
the bank of the River Nile,” and ending 
up with, “ And then we remembered how to 
get back, and there we were in Regent’s 
Park, and it hadn’t taken any time at all.” 

She did not tell anything about the charm 
or the psammead, because that was for¬ 
bidden ; but the story was quite wonderful 
enough even as it was to entrance the learned 
gentleman. 

“ You are a most unusual little girl,” he 
said ; “ who tells you all these things ? ” 

“ No one,” said Anthea; “ they just 
happen.” 

“ Make-believe,” he said, slowly, as one who 
recalls and pronounces a long-forgotten word. 

He sat long after she had left him. At 
last he roused himself with a start. 

“ I really must take a holiday,” he said ; 
“my nerves must be all out of order. I 
really have a perfectly distinct impression 
that the little girl from the rooms below 
came in and gave me a coherent and graphic 
picture, of life as I conceive it to have been 
in pre-dynastic Egypt. Strange what tricks 
the mind will play! I shall have to be more 
careful.” 

He finished his bread conscientiously, and 
actually took a mile walk before he went 
back to his work. 


(To be continued.) 
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blacksmith. A lantern lighted him and a 
dog was his only companion. When dis^ 
covered and disturbed at his occupation be 
left it p never to return.”—Mrs. M. 1 L 
Foshay, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LETTERS TO A SAINT. 

I send you a photograph of San Jcse 
de la Montana (St. Joseph), the only saint 
ill the world, as far as I know, who re¬ 
ceives letters. They come from all pari5 
of the world, all [rearing the direction : 
l Al Glorioso Batriarca, San Jose de la 
Montana, Barcelona- De su b unhide 


THE BELLE OF THE WOODS. 

“The accompanying photograph was a snap-shot taken by 
myself of a lady friend resting amongst the beautiful foliage of 
one of Surrey’s choicest spots. I entitled the picture ‘The Belle 
of the Woods,’ and on placing it on the mantelpiece upside 
down, by accident, I discovered that the central figure was a 
* belle r in more senses than one.,”—Mr. E, J. Bloyce, 7, Hythe 
Road, Staines, 

SQUAW ROCK. 

“ The photograph given below shows a large table - rock 
situated in one of Lhe small river valleys of Northern Ohio* 
Upon its face appear, from left to right, a shield, a quiver and 
arrows, a tomahawk, an eagle, a snake, a squaw, a skeleton, 
a dog, a papoose, a calumet or pipe of peace, II. Church— 
the sculptors name — and the date of his labour. All of 
these objects were secretly chiselled at night by a demented 


The letters 
foot of the 
phot fl¬ 
at the 
month 


servidor, X--X-— 

are placed round the 
image, as shown in 
graph, 
end of 

they are taken and 
burnt, unopened, by 
the priests in a most 
solemn function, at 
which hundreds of 
Catholics assist. San 
Jos£ receives as many 
as a thousand letters 
a month, and is said 
to have granted many 
requests asked in this 
way* lie is also 
famous here for the 
111 any miracles 
worked by the holy 
well in the garden 
surrounding his 
mountain church,” 
— Mr* II. Ilencke 
Mi lanes, 125, Ranv 
bla de Cataluna, 
lYjBarccIonflt 
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FIG. 2. 



FIG. J- 



FIG. 4 , FIG. 5. FIG. d, 


r rHE PARADOX BOOTLACE. 


LOOK carefully at the lace of this boot (Pig* l). 
The closest scrutiny will not enable you to detect any 
join or breach of continuity of the lace, and if you 
should inspect the boot itself tied in this manner you 
would find it every whit as difficult to understand. 
After reading and mastering the problem, try it on 
a friend and see how he will he perplexed. 

How, then, is it done? First of all let us cut a 
few inches ofif the lace—the exact amount can easily 
he found out by experiment—tie a knot at one end, 
and thread through the lowest hole at the outer 
surface of the boot (as shown in Fig. 2); pull until 
the knot stops further progress, then pass the end of 
the lace downwards into the corresponding hole on 
the inner side ; thread from within the hoot outwards, 
bringing the lace out of the bole on the outer side of 
the boot, as depicted in Fig. 3. Continue in,this 
manner until all the holes are filled excepting one, 
then matters will be as in Fig. 4. It will be seen, on 
looking at this last photograph, that the lace is about 
to be threaded in the last hole exactly as before, but 
if is not to be drawn tight, but only a distance 
of a few inches, thus making a JoAp, which is caught 


up by the fingers of the left hand. The size of this 
loop, which must be sufficient to go round the hooks 
on the boot, can readily be adjusted at the second 
trial, if not actually at the first. Fig. 5 shows the 
exact position of affairs. 

The loop is shown drawn out by the second finger 
of the left hand ; the remaining loose piece of lace— 
the end—is show r n extending upwards, and it is 
obvious that, by drawing on this free end, the size of 
the loop is controlled. Having adjusted the loop 
to what appears to be the correct size, or a little 
larger, we pass the portion of the lace forming 
the loop alternately over the hooks as in Fig* 6, 
which shows the lace over all the hooks but one. 
We slip it over the last hook, pull the free 
cm! of the lace to ensure all being tight, tuck 
Lhe loose free end inside the lxx>t, and the thing 
is done. 

It appears from the reading much more complex 
than is actually the case in practice. Hut try it 
once and you will never lace your boots in any other 
manner, fdGtJrii^ ilfd^fctf<FGi Hip its neat appearance, it 
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POST OFFICE i™ 

CLEVER¬ 
NESS. 

M The enclosed 
was delivered to 
us some time 
ago by the Post 
Office. I think 
it is one of the 
smartest pieces 
of Post Office 
cleverness I have 
ever seen. You 
will see that the 
Post Office 
people uninten¬ 
tionally made 
the two 1 (Ts' of 
the word * Oxo * j 
by their own 
post-marks, and 
then found out 
that the letter 

was intended for us.” — Mr, J, Mall wood 
Lietugs Extract of Meat Company, Limited), 
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THE BONE AND THE 
DAFFODIL 

** I send you the phot ograph 
of a daffodil picked on the 
30th of March in a wood 
near Bristol. The flower lias 
evidently grown through the 
vertebra of a rabbit, the bone 
being so tightly fixed that it 
did not move when an at* 
tempt was made to dislodge 
it, as it was beginning to stunt 
the growth of the flower.”— 

Mr. R. M. Elliott, 3, Beau¬ 
fort Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

CATTLE v. HAYSTACK, 

4< This is not a photo, of a 
strange tree development, as 
one might be led to think, 
but is that of a stack of hay 
in Colorado that has been 
gradually eaten away until 
hut a small portion of the 
body of the stack remains to 
keep the untouched lop in its original 
of these stacks toppled over recently 



position* One 
, ami a passer- 


liy, attracted by 
the 1 )ellowing of 
a herd of cattle, 
made his way to 
the wrecked 
slack. Upon in¬ 
vestigation he 
uncovered a 
young calf that 
! was all but 
smothered, hav¬ 
ing Wen under 
the hay for two 
days.”—Mr. A. 
I). Milligan, 
Fort Collins, 

Colorado, 

j __ 

THE NEST OF 
THE OVEN- 
BUILDER. 
l< I send you 
a photograph of 

a nest of the oven-builder. These nests are built on 
the telegraph and telephone poles in the Argentine, 
and cause a great deal of 
” ; trouble to the officials who 
| have to keep the wires free 
from any obstruction. They 
are composed of mud and 
straw, Wing of great weight 
and very solidly constructed, 
so much so that it seems 
really wonderful that they do 
not fall off". The one here 
shown weighs neatly nine 
pounds. The peculiar name 
is derived from the entrance 
to the nest, which resembles 
that of an old - fashioned 
baker's oven. There is only 
a small hole which affords 
means of communication to 
the nest inside. This hole 
is so situated, as shown 
in the accompanying 
photograph, that no 
rain can possibly run 
down into the nest. The 

_dimensions of the nest are 

as follow': Height, 10(in,; 
breadth, gin. ; thickness, 6 % in.”—Mr. 11 . Mont¬ 
gomery New son, Mayfield, Isle worth. 
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imagine the principal object therein to 
be some kind of leafless tree. In reality 
it is a huge tin horn, Each one of the 
arms or branches is a horn in itself. When 
these lesser horns are all blown at the same 
time a most hideous noise is made. In the 
picture the horn is in an upright position, but 
when blown it is carried in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion on the shoulders of the seventeen persons 
required to blow it and make the right sound, 
although one person can blow it and make 
a very loud noise. This horn has served for 
many purposes. At one time it was used as 
a fire alarm in a small mining town in the 
western part of Coloiado. It has also taken 
a prominent part in Fourth of July and 
Election Day celebrations. The horn is very 
convenient to carry, as its weight is only a little 
over eight pounds.’’—Mr. Alien Watlson, 516, 
West Bijou Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

A POSTAGE ‘ST A M P SUIT* 

“ I am sending you a photograph, by ]* 
Winch, Brighton, of myself dressed in a suit of 


A REMARKABLE PORTRAIT OF THE KING, 

14 This novel portrait of the King is drawn in one con* 
tinuous line, commencing? at the top right-hand corner 
and finishing at the opposite bottom corner.”—Mr. Clifford 
B, Marlin, 1, Park Avenue North, Hornsey, N, 


THE BIGGEST HORN IN THE WORLD. 

By looking at the picture I send you one would 


clothes covered with old postage-stamps* Each stamp 
is sewn on with double cotton and allowed to overlap 
the one below it like the scales of a fish. In all 
there arc fourteen thousand six hundred stamps, and 
it has taken me three months, in my spare time, to 
complete the suit* The dark pal dies on the coat 
are Victoria old red stamps, of which you can plainly 
see the heads. I have used three hundred and fifty 
yards of cotton, and the snake around the stick is 
composed oL^^Vgitft<ltlihfl^^mps. r, —Mr. Ernest IL 
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years previously, produced a draft 
written in German, and this fully 
supported the bequests as deci¬ 
phered by Messrs, Higgins and 
Foote* The Court ruled that the 
will had been destroyed but not 
revoked, and in granting probate 
accordingly Judge Gordon re¬ 
marked : 1 Most of us who have 
seen the fragments into which it 
tumbled directly it was handled 
would have thought it an impos¬ 
sible task to decipher intelligently 
any writing which may have been 
on them. The skilful labour of 
Mr. Higgins and Mr, Foote 
seems to me little short of mar¬ 
vellous,’ 51 — Mr* R. Higgins, 
Laura, South Australia, 


VALUABLE ASHES, 

4i The blackened materials shown in my 
photograph are the burnt remains of a will. 

Through the intelligence and zeal of two 
Government officials in South Australia 
this thin flake of carbon proved to be worth 
In May, 1904* at Laura, South 
Australia, Johann Herbrich, a Bohemian, 
went out of his mind, gave away his belong¬ 
ings, burnt all his papers, and then cut his 
throat. After the inquest Mr. Higgins, the 
local postmaster, and Mounted Constable 
Foote, who had been in the old man’s 
confidence, made search for the will they 
had heard him speak of. On the floor of 
the room where the dead body was found 
they discovered the ashes shown in the 
photo,; these they recognised as the remains 
of a will. With a knife and a sheet of paper 
the remains were most carefully placed in 
a cardboard box ; hours of patient laliour, 
in all kinds of light, enabled them to decipher 
a readable will, which provided for relatives of the 
deceased in Bohemia* The Crown had taken charge 
of the estate and sold the land when claim for 
probate on this will was lodged. The case was heard 
in Septemljer, and proved to be the most interesting 
will case ever tried in South Australia. Judge 
Gordon, who presided at the Supreme Court, was 
asked to take a journey of four hundred miles to 
Laura and track to view the fragile remains, which it 
was feared would not bear taking to the judge, but 
he ruled that they must be brought at any risk* This 
difficult task w r as safely accomplished by Mounted Con¬ 
stable Foote, who carried them in a box suspended by 
elastic. The executor named, who wrote the will six 


| EES SUB SEE MSI Fill, i 

gj We open at Woo-Sung in the South of theg 
Telegraph Co., for sale the Foreign. Milk, the 5 
& taste are sweet, the milk are pure, and the price p 
| are just. We bavn’t put any water in it, if ex- | 
gamine out, won't pay a single cash. If you5$ 
& want to buy so you will- know the Foreign ?5 
I Cows chop. GEF SUNG KEE, | 

$ WOO-SUNG. 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS MURDERED. 

** This amusing business card was issued by an 
enterprising Chinaman who set up a dairy farm at 
Woo-sung, which is a village at the mouth of the 
Wongpu or Shanghai River* He had obtained 
possession of two English cows, hence his use of the 
term ^foreign milk,’ and from his use of the w r ord 
‘chop’ I presume that ihe cows were branded with 
some mark*”—Mr. A. Ogilvy, i* West Grove 
Terrace* Toint Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 


A NEW USE FOR OLD BED-SPRINGS* 

<( This curious fence is built entirely of bed-springs 
and encloses about tw'o acres, Strange to say, the 
man to whom it belongs has the name of A- Gue.”— 
Mr. E* J. Miller, Estes Park, Colorado. 
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HANDS TO THE PUMPS." 
(Reproduced by permission 


Ilf Pratt* HnnfstaenRl, publisher of tbe Photo gravure.) 
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Painters of the Sea. 

By Frederick Dolman, 


O paint the salt sea is, as 
Rusk in has declared, one of 
the most difficult achievements 
in the realm of art, and one 
which, to English eyes at least, 
has the most fascinating charm. 
For several generations the excellence of our 
marine art has corresponded with the great¬ 
ness of our naval power, and to-day we have 
painters not unworthy of succession to 
Copley Fielding, Clarkson Stanfield, and 
Henry Moore, if not to Turner himself* 

In Mr. J, C. Hook, R.A., these painters 
have a veteran whose powers, if not exhibited 
in all the vigour they once possessed, are at 
the age of eighty-five by no means exhausted. 
Through his long career Mr, Hook has in 
turn given attention to most parts of the 
British coast—east, west, north, and south- 
seeking to discover and to depict the distinc¬ 
tive beauty of the sea as seen from each* 
But the old man now takes a natural pride 
in recalling that he was instrumental, long 
ago, in bringing the North Devon and Corn¬ 
wall shores into the great favour which they 


now enjoy with artists, Mr. Hook was the 
first to paint Clovelly for the Academy, 
which he visited before Kingsley wrote 
“Westward Ho!” and such pictures as 
a Welcome, Bonny Boat,” and “ A Fisher¬ 
man's Good-night tf set everybody talking of 
the unique beauty of this little spot, Hook 
went all along that coast from Bideford to 
Lynmouth, one of a jovial party of young 
artists who rode on mules and carried their 
food with them* 

Mr* Hook's methods are of great interest 
in comparison with those of the younger men 
to whom the sea is still giving a message of 
fame and success* Although his whole life, 
with the exception of a brief early period, has 
been devoted to sea-painting, he has never 
made his home by the sea. When he left 
London, nearly forty years ago, it was to 
settle down on the beautiful little Surrey 
estate, near Farnham, where it has been my 
delight to see him in the evening of his days, 
hale, hearty, and cheerful. “ For one thing,” 
he told me, in explanation, on this occasion, 
“ I am so fond of quietude, and, whilst 




“ FISH FROM THE DOGGER BANK.' 1 

(By permission of the Conn 
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enjoying the sight, I never cared for the 
ceaseless sound of the sea,” So every year 
Mr, Hook has spent his month or two on 
the coast, industriously painting the seas in 
pictures which were afterwards to be finished 
—as regards skies and figures —in his rural 
home* The example given, 44 Fish from 
the Dogger Bank,” was painted as long ago 
as 1870. 

To facilitate the painting of the skies he 
had a building put up in the grounds of 
Silverbeck, which resembles somewhat an 
astronomer’s observatory and is called his 

sky parlour”; with adjustable windows all 
round, he could paint there any part of the 
firmament according to the requirements of 
his picture. At the sea itself he has spared 
no pains in the study of turbulent waves and 


a sailing-ship which he has kept throughout 
life. This early experience of the sea com 
firmed and strengthened a boyish love for it. 
Although intended by his parents for the Domi¬ 
nican priesthood, Mr, Napier Hemy always 
hankered after a seafaring life, and at the age 
of seventeen he actually ran away from 
Ushaw College, Durham, and took service 
on a collier sailing from Newcastle* After 
a year or two of the hardships an appren¬ 
tice customarily underwent at sea in those 
days, he was invalided home and became 
a student at the Newcastle School of Art. 
At twenty-two the idea of entering the 
priesthood was definitely abandoned, and 
Mr, Napier Hemy resolved to make painting 
his profession. But it was some time before 
he discovered the true relationship between 



H SMUGGLERS." Bv C, NAPIER HEMY, A.R.A. 

(By permission of Messrs. Frost and Reed, art publishers, of Bristol and Clifton, the owners of the copyright, who 

have published an engraving of important size.) 


massive rocks, rowing, swimming, and climb¬ 
ing in all kinds of weather with the hardihood 
of a strong athlete. The same resolution in 
the service of art has been shown, 1 believe, 
by every successful sea-painter, although they 
have not all possessed Mr. Hook’s splendid 
physique. Turner had himself lashed to the 
rigging of a ship in order that he might know 
better how to paint a storm at sea* 

Mr. C, Napier Hemy, A.R.A., has had the 
rare advantage of actual apprenticeship to 
the trade of the sea. Although his name is 
associated now with Falmouth and the 
Cornish coast the artist comes from coaly 
Newcastle, and his earliest recollections are 
of its ships and shipping. At the age of ten 
he went with his parents to Australia, and in 
the course of the four months 5 voyage there 
—and back three years after “he acquired a 
knowledge of the rigging and other parts of 


his sea knowledge and his artistic talent. 
Under the impression that religio-medueval 
subjects were to be his metier. f he went to 
Antwerp and studied under Baron Leys. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Napier 
Hemy has resided at Falmouth, spending 
almost as much time afloat as ashore. If 
a visitor does not find him at his villa. 
Church field, he is almost certain to be on 
the Vandermeer, a roomy yacht, fitted with 
a cabin-studio, on which the artist can cruise 
round the harbour or explore the coast with 
equal safety and convenience. On this craft 
—and on her predecessor, the Vandcrwdde 
-—Mr. Napier Hemy has made the studies 
for all his out-at-sea pietures t such as 
“ Smugglers,” H The Rescue,” and ** Breakers 
Ahead.” In the great majority of his pictures 
Mr. Napier Hemy, unlike most marine artists, 
has obviously j nc|t from the stand- 
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point of the coast, but from that of floating 
timbers ; although “ Pilchards ”—the Tate 
Gallery picture—and “ Wreckage ” are con¬ 
spicuous examples to the contrary. Having 
made his studies on the sea, Mr. Napier 
Hemy paints the actual picture in his studio 
at Church field, using model ships when 
necessary with which to ensure accuracy in 
various details. 

Mr. Napier Hemy’s Vandermeer is now a 
familiar object in Falmouth Harbour, and its 
owner is a popular personage with the boating 
and fishing community, among whom he has 
no difficulty in finding models for the figures 
in his pictures. When the artist’s first craft, 
the Vandcrwelde , was originally seen upon the 
waters, the purpose of this “ Pickford’s van 
sort of a boat,” with the strange adaptation 
of its cabin and the conversion of some of its 
port-holes into windows, excited much con¬ 
jecture among the old salts as they lounged 
about the quays, smoking their pipes. The 
Vanderwelde , which, like its successor, was 
named after a great Dutch painter, came to 
an untimely end in a winter storm, but with 
an affectionate sentiment Mr. Napier Hemy 
has preserved part of the wreck, and in the 
garden of Churchfield it still serves as a 
sort of studio and summer-house. 

Falmouth is also the chosen home of one 
of Mr. Napier Hemy’s younger rivals in sea¬ 
painting, Mr. Henry S. Tuke, A.R.A. The son 
of a distinguished physician, a specialist in 
brain disease, he had no obvious destiny for 
either art or the sea. Nevertheless, he has a 
sailor’s love of salt water, and even if you see 
Mr. Tuke in the garden of his widowed 
mother’s villa at Hanwell, instead of his cot¬ 
tage on the edge of the high cliff of Pennance, 
you might easily suppose the bronzed features 
and sturdy, broad-shouldered figure, attired 
with careless ease in blue serge, to be those of 
an officer in our mercantile marine. Yet the 
course of Mr. Tuke’s life before winning his 
reputation as a sea-painter had been scarcely 
unconventional. Boarding-school at Weston- 
super-Mare, where the natural boy’s naval 
instincts had, perhaps, a little more than the 
usual scope; several years’ study of art at the 
Slade School, London ; several more in Paris 
and Italy; many more or less unsuccessful 
pictures of miscellaneous subjects — this 
was the record when Mr. Tuke turned his 
eyes to the sea, found that its beauty seemed 
to yield itself to his brush, and forthwith left 
the parental home in order to live for about 
nine months in a Falmouth cottage, amidst 
the marine scenery which, in all his journey- 
ings, had most appealed to him by its 


charming variety of colour and aspect. 
Mr. Tuke has painted the sea in all its 
moods, and the picture by which his powers 
won general recognition was “All Hands to 
the Pumps,” a presentment of a fateful inci¬ 
dent in stormy weather, which was purchased 
out of the Royal Academy in 1889 by the 
Chantrey trustees and now hangs in the Tate 
Gallery. But his most distinctive achieve¬ 
ment is undoubtedly the painting of sea- 
bathers—scenes of healthy, vigorous enjoy¬ 
ment in a fairly placid sea, reflecting the 
deep, rich colouring of a summer sky. To 
Mr. Tuke’s ability in this respect the Chantrey 
trustees gave prompt recognition by buying 
—only five years after their first purchase— 
the picture entitled “August Blue.” In 
“ The Swimmers’ Pool ” and “ The Bathers ” 
Mr. Tuke has given us further examples of 
the same kind. 

His success in this respect is doubtless 
partly due to the fact that all his studies from 
the nude are made actually on the spot repre¬ 
sented in the picture. This course has some¬ 
times necessitated somewhat severe ordeals 
for the models. “In ‘August Blue,”’ he 
confesses, “ I had two sets of boys, and 
when one set got perished with the cold 
they were relieved and the others went on 
duty.” As a rule, however, he has not called 
for such Spartan endurance as this. Along 
the Cornish coast there are many sheltered 
little coves where Mr. Tuke can set up his 
easel free from the observation of the 
curious, and on a hot day there is no par¬ 
ticular hardship to his models in sitting or 
standing without their clothes on the sun- 
dried beach while the artist paints the form 
and flesh tints against backgrounds of white 
spray, quiet blue waters, and rugged grey 
rocks. 

It ought to be said that if, in enthu¬ 
siasm for his work, he is apt to be exact¬ 
ing from models, he does not spare himself. 
He is constantly afloat in all weathers 
in a little sailing-boat—just large enough 
for his painting implements and a few 
simple necessaries of life—which is known as 
the Piebox. This name was not deliberately 
given to the little craft by her owner, but 
acquired it in place of the more classical 
designation she originally bore from the 
colloquial wit of the Falmouth boatmen. 
Until a year or two ago Mr. Tuke was the 
master of a full-sized brigantine which was 
once the property of the French Government. 
She had put into Falmouth in an unsea¬ 
worthy condition, and after lying there for 
some time was ordered by the French 
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Admiralty to be sold by auction- Mr, Tuke 
bought her cheaply, but the Julie required 
a considerable expenditure before she could 
be made presentable and fairly safe for coast¬ 
ing trips. She served Mr. Tuke, however, 
faithfully for some years, until her timbers 
again threatened to come apart, it became 
perilous to take her out of harbour, and 
she was condemned as being this time quite 
irreparable. 

One of Mr. Tube's greatest difficulties in 
his figure pictures is in training new models. 
They are invariably amateurs—Cornish sea¬ 
faring folk, who have but the dimmest ideas 
regarding art and its requirements. It is, 
consequently, a somewhat tedious business 


jersey, sea-boots, and oilskins they are almost 
inclined to regard him as one of themselves. 
Of the manner in which he has painted them 
the following picture, “ The First Boat 
In,” may be regarded as an excellent 
example. 

It is in a similar sphere of work that the 
name of Mr. W. H. Bartlett has become 
favourably known at the leading exhibitions 
in recent years. With the exception of u Here 
We Go Round and Round ” and one or two 
other pictures, however, the importance of 
the sea on this artist's canvas is secondary, I 
think, to that of the figures. Mr, Bartlett 
himself, who lives as far away from the waves 
as Langley, in Buckinghamshire, seems to be 



By H. S. TUKE, A.R.A. 


THE FIRST BOAT IN 


to teach them how to sit or stand so that 
they may be effectively painted, and for this 
reason Mr, Tuke confesses he has been 
tempted to use the same models for different 
pictures, until they have become a little 
familiar, perhaps, to frequenters of the picture 
galleries; the raw material is plentiful enough, 
but it requires so much welding into shape. 
This difficulty would certainly be greater if 
Mr. Tuke were not on such excellent terms 
with the class of people from whom his 
models are drawn. As an expert swimmer, a 
good oarsman, and an enthusiastic yachtsman 
—Mr. Tuke has his own racers at Falmouth, 
the Red Heart and the Firefly —he has the 
best of passports to their hearts. When he is 
pottering about the harbour in a fisherman’s 


conscious of this fact when speaking of his 
method of work. “ Concerning such subjects 
1 can only say that the problem of flesh- 
painting en plein air has always been to me a 
most interesting one. The ‘colour of life/ 
whether seen under grey or sunny skies, is 
fascinating.” From this statement it may be 
inferred that Mr. Bartlett has painted the sea 
because, in relation to bathing, it affords 
almost the only possible background for nude 
figures in subjects of present-day open-air 
life, 

Mr. \V. L. Wyllie, A.R,A., has shown equal 
excellence in painting both sea and river, 
and to Londoners “Toil, Glitter, Grime, and 
Wealth/* “The River of Silver,” “The River 
of Gold/ 3 and o^h^f presentments of the 
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“HERE WE GO ROUND AND ROUND." 


By W. H, BARTLETT, 


mystical beauty of the Thames are probably 
the must familiar of his pictures. But Mr. 
Wyllie is as much at home on the sea as on 
the river, although a great part uf his canvas 
is usually taken up by an immense war¬ 
ship, a majestic “liner,” or a graceful yacht. 
The picture, “A Whole Gale of Wind," 
reproduced herewith, is most interesting as 
being somewhat of a new departure on the 
painter's part in depicting merely the action 


of waves apart from the association of men 
and ships. 

Although his style is largely different, Mr, 
Wyllie’s method of work has some re¬ 
semblance to that of Mr. Tuke and Mr, 
Napier Hemy, He, too, has his floating 
studio, and although many miles from the 
open sea his land residence is close to the 
banks of the Medway, over which river it 
possesses an extensive view. When the 
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visitor at Hoo Lodge is taken down to “The 
Dock —a spacious boat-house in Mr, Wyllie’s 
own private grounds, thus invariably spoken 
of—the artist is apt to offer an apology for 
the Four Brothers , which at her moorings 
looks only what she pretends to be—a 
good, sound, and stalwart Thames barge, of 
one hundred and 
twenty tons. But 
on this vessel 
Mr, Wyllie tra¬ 
verses the Chan¬ 
nel from end to 
end; accom¬ 
panied by his 
wife and children 
he has sometimes 
spent weeks at 
sea, only putting 
into port for pro¬ 
visions and let¬ 
ters, The Four 
Brothers has a 
crew of two, but 
the painter has a 
certificate for 
navigation and is 
his own cap¬ 
tain, 

Mr, Wyllie has 
his “ studio ” in 
the roof of the 
cabin—a ladder 
seat with a plate- 
glass “ look-out ” 
round it, which 
protects him from 
wind and rain 
and enables him 
to work in any 
kind of weather* 

In the cabin it¬ 
self there is a 
fixed easel, and 
telescopes placed 
in the port-holes 
enable him to 
make close 
observations at considerable distances. With 
such facilities Mr. Wyllie has made studies 
of the sea and of shipping in all their pos¬ 
sible aspects-studies in black and white 
as well as in colour, with which many port¬ 
folios at Hoo Lodge are literally crammed. 
The studio at Hoo Lodge in size and 
arrangement does not greatly differ from 
those of his fellow-artists in Kensington or 
St, John’s Wood. But at the top of the 
house he has a second studio, which indi¬ 


cates a sort of intermediate stage in the 
making of a picture—between the studies 
made afloat and the finished canvas. It is a 
little room built in the roof, somewhat resem¬ 
bling an astronomer's observatory, with a big 
telescope projecting through the window and 
resting on a swivel, on which it can be turned 

from point to 
point so as to 
command the 
whole view of the 
Medway as far as 
Sheerness on a 
clear day, Mr* 
Wyllie finds this 
contrivance most 
useful when he 
wants to verify 
such points as 
the posture of a 
man at the tiller 
or the movement 
of a sail in the 
wind. By its 
means the artist 
has his models, 
both animate and 
inanimate, al¬ 
most constantly 
passing before 
his eyes* 

With the ex¬ 
ception of an in¬ 
terval of several 
years in the 
earlier part of his 
professional 
career, when he 
had a studio at 
St, John’s Wood, 
Mr. Wyllie has 
spent his life near 
the sea. Brought 
up at Wimereux, 
near Boulogne, 
he swam, rowed, 
and sailed with 
a fearless plea¬ 
sure from early boyhood; at fifteen he built 
his own boat, and since then has always 
owned some,kind of craft, Mrs. Wyllie shares 
her husband's enthusiasm, and their honey¬ 
moon trip across the Channel* about twenty 
years ago, was made in a fifteen-foot gig. 
She has been his companion in nearly all the 
adventures which have befallen the artist on 
the water—when the Four Brothers had to be 
run to Margate for shelter from a terrific gale 

and there got beached, when smaller craft 
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have capsized—as in the foregoing sketch, 
u An Incident at Brighton "—and when a 
prolonged calm lias brought about famine on 
the sea. Winter on a barge, even though it 
is as comfortably equipped as the Four 
Brothers^ obviously has perils and hardships 
before which the spirit of a mere sea-painting 
landsman would quail 

The influence of Mr, Wyllie is to be 
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picture. Its title thus refers to tugs as well 
as to lifeboats, Mr. Gribble took care that 
his meaning should be plain to seafaring eyes, 
although he was not "unprepared for mis¬ 
understanding on the part of landsmen. 
Before the picture left his Chelsea studio he 
submitted it to the judgment of the first 
intelligent sailor he could get hold of. The 
man was asked what he thought the picture 



* a THE PRIDE OF OUR ISLES,*' By BERNARD F. GRIBBLE. 

(By permission of (lie Auloiype Company, 74* New Oxford Street, London.) 


discerned in some of the work of Mr. 
Bernard Gribble. But Mr. Gribble, although 
little over thirty, has begun to assert his 
own individuality as a painter of the sea 
He has been particularly successful with one 
or two pictures of the lifeboat and her 
mission, notably in “ The Lifeboat and Her 
Crew” (1899) and “The Pride of Our Isles” 
(1902). Unfortunately, this latter picture did 
not make its meaning quite clear to the general 
public. The lifeboat is not proceeding to the 
rescue of the other vessel in the picture, as was 
supposed ; this is a tug, and the lifeboat men, 
almost exhausted in their endeavour to reach 
a wreck against wind and tide, are signalling 
to her their desire to be towed- Tugs not 
infrequently render such service, and it was 
an actual incident of this kind off the south 

coast which led Mr, Gribble to paint his 
Vi>J. MJt.—17. 


represented. He gazed at it intently for 
about half a minute, scratched his head, and 
then in sailor-language described just such 
an incident of the sea as Mr. Gribble had 
witnessed in the Downs. 

The son of the well-known architect of the 
Brompton Oratory, it was intended that Mr. 
Bernard Gribble should follow his father's 
profession. But his father's work in connec¬ 
tion with the Armada Memorial took him to 
Plymouth for a time, and there the lad's 
fancy led him to sketch ships and the sea 
whilst attending the local school of art. Even 
then, however, Mr, Cribble's career was not 
determined, for a year or two later he was 
studying music in Brussels, and his musical 
ambition was only thwarted by a pistol 
accident which injured his left hand. Then 
came mprp training with pencil and brush in 
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Belgium and France, His first picture— 
“ A Ship on Fire ”—was hung at the Academy 
in 1891, when he was only eighteen, and he 
has exhibited marine pictures there every 
year since, besides doing a great deal of 
black and white work. As I have indicated, 
Mr. Gribble has his studio in Ixmdon, but 
he is constantly at the coast, and, aided by 
careful studies, his memory of the form and 
colour of waves and ships is true and vivid. 

Like that of Mr. Napier Hemy, the art of 
Mr, Thomas Somerscales is based on a large 
amount of personal knowledge of the sea. 
But Mr. Somerscales has won recognition as 
a [>ainter of great power without having had 
the advantage of any technical training in the 
use of brush or pencil. Apart from a little 


mountains to his pictures of their seas. As 
he felt that marine painting was his true 
talent, Mr. Somerscales eventually returned 
to England, and about thirteen years ago 
began contributing to the Royal Academy 
those pictures of the sea—only a dozen or so—■ 
which have given him a steadily-rising fame. 

In these pictures more, perhaps, than in 
those of Mr, Hemy or Mr, VVyllie, Mr. Hook or 
Mr. Tuke, it is the sea itself, without the aid 
of figures or ships, which charms and interests 
us. In looking at “Off Valparaiso”—which 
was purchased for the National Gallery of 
British Art—“Making Sail After a Blow,” 
here reproduced, and most of his other 
principal pictures our feeling is all for the 
beauty of the boundless ocean, and the ship 



assistance in his boyhood from his father, 
a shipmaster who whiled away the tedium of 
long voyages by sketching, and from an uncle, 
who was an amateur painter of some talent, 
he is entirely self taught. At the age of 
fourteen Mr. Somerscales began training as a 
schoolmaster, and at the age of twenty-one, 
actuated by an inherited fondness for the sea, 
he became a teacher in the Royal Navy. 
For seven years be was cruising about the 
Pacific, afterwards becoming a schoolmaster 
at Valparaiso, and then again a schoolmaster 
afloat. In 1878, whilst residing in Chili, 
Mr. Somerscales began painting seascapes 
and landscapes with professional intent. He 
was fairly successful in his new vocation, but 
the Chilians preferred his pictures of their 


or ships appear to be merely incidental details 
and receive only secondary consideration, 
How does the painter produce such an 
impression? Mr. Somerscales, who resides 
at Hull, amidst the shipping of the prosperous 
port, in explaining his method to me, said 
that “ it must, of course, be plain to everyone 
that there can be no copying the sea as we 
copy the model or drapery, I find that I 
must have my memory stored with impres¬ 
sions which have become fixed through long 
study, and I endeavour to reproduce these, 

11 Of course,” continued the artist, “ for the 
ships or boats introduced I have models to 
ensure accuracy in the drawing, but the ship 
as a whole has still to be the record of an 
impression from the real thing.” 

Original from 
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The Man in Moccasins. 

By James Barr. 


HE man in moccasins was 
shown in. 

“ I call to ask you to believe 
a story that is beyond your 
power to believe,” he said, 
quietly. 

Sir Silas Martin, lumber king and British 
knight, nodded. 

“ I am an Englishman. I tell you this to 
convince you that I lack the imagination 
needed for the concoction of an utter un¬ 
truth.” 

Again Sir Silas nodded a non-committal 
nod to the man in moccasins. At the same 
time his lips curled sceptically. The man in 
moccasins noticed the curl. 

“ Let me put it in this way—I understand 
the proportion of things. I, an Englishman, 
would not attempt to bamboozle you, an 
American.” 

Sir Silas’s brow darkened a little at this 
allusion to the land of his birth. He was 
an American, one who had quitted his native 
State to take up lumbering in Canada. 
Fortune had approved of him, forests fell 
prostrate to fill his pockets, and finally, to 
gild his career, came a knighthood. He 
accepted this distinction as he accepted 
everything of pride or profit that came his 
way, and went on with his money-getting and 
his giving in charity. 

For the third time he contented himself 
with a nod. 

“ I say I lack the conceit to attempt to 
bamboozle you,” asserted the man in mocca¬ 
sins, a hint of impatience in his tones not 
lost upon the millionaire. 

“ It has been done,” acknowledged Sir 
Silas. 

“ I, for one, will not try. To be frank 
with you, I desire to tell you a story that is 
beyond your belief. Nevertheless it is true. 
I trust to its very impossibility to assist me in 
winning your attention. May I begin ? ” 

“ Sit down,” said Sir Silas. 

The man in moccasins dropped a huge 
slouch hat on the floor and whirled a chair to 
a suitable position. Outside the July sun 
smote down upon Montreal, each ray a fierce- 
flung javelin tipped with fire. After the 
clangour and swelter of the streets Sir Silas 
Martin’s office seemed a cool and quiet 
haven. The stranger was lean for an 
Englishman. He wore a blue woollen shirt, 
patched and frayed; knee-breeches, they, too, 
decidedly the worse for wear; thick French- 


Canadian stockings, and rough-hewn mocca¬ 
sins. His hair was long, his face and hands 
tanned to the colour of an old oak chest. 
He straddled his legs and, locking his hands 
together, jammed his forearms like a wedge 
between his knees, dropping his shoulders as 
one who sits on a stile. Sir Silas shoved 
his chair from the desk and throwing his 
shoulders back tilted the seat as far as the 
springs would allow it to go. For some 
moments the two men looked at each other, 
eye to eye. The man in moccasins spoke. 

“Sir Silas, I have been into the heart of 
the wilderness.” 

He jerked his head towards the north. 

“ I have been in the wilderness and I have 
come out. You know the fringe of those 
awful wilds which stretch from the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa away to Hudson Bay 
and beyond. The fringe has been good to 
you, it is told.” 

He paused, and, after a time, Sir Silas 
nodded his inscrutable nod. 

“ So I have been told. But, Sir Silas, it 
has in reserve for you still greater things. It 
has given you, chip by chip, fortune and, bit 
by bit, fame of a sort. Of a sort, I repeat. 
It holds for you fame of quite another sort. 
I have been into the heart of the wilderness 
and I know.” 

“You are not giving yourself all this 
trouble solely for my good, I take it ? ’ 

“ By no means,” replied the man in 
moccasins. 

“ I am glad there is something of self in 
the matter.” 

The man in moccasins thought a moment. 

“No ; I acknowledge nothing of the kind. 
There is nothing of self in the trouble I am 
taking, as you will find at the end. I will 
profit in no way; no, not in any way. 
Others will.” 

“ Others in whom you have an interest, I 
take it ? ” 

“You take too much. I have interest in 
no one on earth, not even in myself.” 

The millionaire threw up his head im¬ 
patiently. 

“ I trust there is no part of your story 
harder to believe than this you have just now 
told me," he said. His tones were sarcastic. 

“ There is, I assure you. If you have 
finished cross-examining I will go on with 
my evidence-in-chief.” 

The millionaire fell back upon his non¬ 
committal nod. 
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“ In May of this year a comrade and I 
launched a canoe on Lac des Quinze, a sheet 
of water you may remember, for many 
millions of feet of your best lumber came 
from its shores. From the Quinze we pro¬ 
ceeded to Lake Abittibi, and from that 
shallow lake we pushed on into the unsur¬ 
veyed wilds, holding to an easterly course. 
We got a certain distance. If I find at the 
end of my account that you are sufficiently 
interested, I will tell you definitely where we 
got to. At present I content myself with 
saying that we won a certain distance. It 
was hard work. It was slow work. We ran 
against a great many portages across which 
we were obliged to cut out a rough way, for 
no Indian trapper’s moccasin pads the bank 
of the river along which we made our way. 
Moreover, we were prospecting as we went 
along, and prospecting takes time.” 

“If you are about to attempt to interest 
me in a mine, let me tell you that you are 
wasting your time.” 

“ Pray allow me to believe that I know 
what I am about. I would not dream of 
mentioning ‘ mine ’ to you. You are a 
lumberman.” 

“ My remark applies equally to lumber.” 

“ I know nothing of lumber and desire to 
continue to know nothing of lumber. May 
I go on ? ” 

Sir Silas Martin nodded. 

“ We had weary work of it, day after day, 
seeing nothing but those interminable wilds 
and each the face of the other. I fear we 
grew to hate each other’s presence with an 
intense hatred.” 

“ Where is your companion now ? ” 

“ He is up in the region awaiting my 
return.” 

“ You intend to return ? ” 

“ It is to accomplish the return journey 
that I am here submitting, with more im¬ 
patience than is warranted, I fancy, to your 
cross-examination.” 

“ Why did you leave him ? ” 

“ To tell you my tale.” 

“ Go on” 

“ The savagery, the dismay, the oppression, 
the forebodings of the wilderness wore into 
our souls, so that neither of us spoke for 
days at a time. You see, Sir Silas, it was 
our first break away from civilization. But 
it so befell that one afternoon we happened 
upon a rather remarkable place. A huge 
amphitheatre it was, worn out of the rock by 
a great fall that roared over against our 
entrance. The banks of this place were 
high and covered with timber, save in one 


place where the rock sloped bare for twenty 
yards down to the water. Our canoe was 
caught by a backwater, and we floated up to 
the cheek of the fall, where we stepped 
ashore. 

“ I saw at a glance that my companion 
had made up his mind to camp there for the 
night, although there were still many hours 
of daylight before us. He soon had a 
smudge smoking, for the black fly was 
desperate. You know how desperate the 
black fly can be! I followed his lead, light¬ 
ing my smudge at a distance from his, and 
there we sat, each as morose and savage as a 
Malay about to run amuck. You know the 
Quebec wildernesses with their black fly and 
their dull, drawing pain of mute despair ? ” 

The millionaire nodded. 

“ Yes, yes. Only those who have pene¬ 
trated the land know what that chaos of 
water and rock and spruce really is. Now 
it came to pass that after a time, as if by a 
common impulse, the two of us arose and 
set out to stroll round our side of the amphi¬ 
theatre, each heading for where the rock 
sloped gently down to the water. My com¬ 
panion took the high part of the bank; I 
walked by the marge of the stream. Suddenly 
we each put our foot on the thing, I claim, 
simultaneously. One glance sufficed, and we 
stood looking at one another. 

“ ‘ My find,’ savagely barked my companion 
down at me. * It’s mine.’ 

“ ‘ Mine,’ I bellowed back. 

“ Instantly we drew revolvers and simul¬ 
taneously we shot.” 

The man in moccasins paused to laugh a 
hearty roar of laughter. Sir Silas smiled in 
sympathy. 

“The lonesomeness had made us mad, 
but the explosion of our pistols cleared the 
air like a thunderstorm. Before the echoes 
ceased their crazy shuttling to and fro across 
that amphitheatre I had my companion by 
the hand and we were at once such friends as 
never were. I had a very narrow shave, as 
you can see.” 

He threw open the breast of his woollen 
shirt and revealed an unhealed score along 
his side on a level with his heart. 

“ A narrow escape,” admitted the million¬ 
aire, warming up a little. “ I hope you and 
your companion are not given to disputing 
often.” 

“ It was a wholesome lesson to each of 
us,” acknowledged the man in moccasins. 

“ What was it you each claimed ? ” 

“ I will tell you. Down the bank where, 

as I have said, the rock slopes gently to the 

nginaT front ° 
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stream there lay a wonderful thing, its tail 
reaching far into the water- The body of it 
ran up the bank and disappeared into the 
v/oods. One glance satisfied me that I had 
come upon a monster reptile of prehistoric 
ages, let into the dull rock of the bank.” 

Sir Silas Martin placed his hands to his 
sides, threw back bis head, and roared in 
laughter. 

“ You are a magazine story in being," 
gasped the knight- “ I read you from four 
to six times a year, and gaze upon you in 
illustrations as you stand horror-bound, fear- 
stricken, before some wonderful prehistoric 
creature of monster dimensions. You have 
stepped out of the pages of some magazine. 
I have paid ten cents for you. I say I 
bought you for ten cents off some news 
stand” 

u Be it so. All I ask of you is that you 
read me to the very end," said the man 
in moccasins. 

“ Was your reptile alive? " 

“ No, Fossil” 

Again Sir Silas went off into a spasm of 
laughter. 

u You are spoiling what might be a good 
story," he cried. “When you were about it 
you should have made the reptile alive." 

“Why should I?" demanded the English¬ 
man, quietly. 

“ Well, you see, you were quite as likely to 
find the thing alive as in fossil in Laurentian 


rock. Laurentian 
rock belongs to 
life's earliest dawn, 
that dim period of 
t h e invertebrate. 
Your reptile has a 
backbone ? " 

“It is all back¬ 
bone.” 

“ In Laurentian 
rock cannot be 
found anything 
with backbone,’ 
said Sir Silas, de¬ 
finitely, 

“ Once upon a 
time the world was 
flat." 

K That was be¬ 
fore the days of 
Ananias. Since his 
day it has been far 
from flat for those 
who choose to 
listen," 

The fingers of the 
man in moccasins raked along the carpet till 
they came in contact with the rim of his hat. 

“ I fancy I have made a mistake in coming 
to you," he began, at the same time making 
as if to arise. Sir Silas hastened to say ;— 

“Sit still Don’t think of going. I am 
just getting interested, and would like to hear 
you out," 

“ I am not here to amuse you.” 

“ My dear sir, you are more than amusing ; 
you are utterly impossible. But go ahead. 
If you can convince me of a fossil reptile in 
Laurentian rock I want to hear you out," 

“I am not trying to convince you. In the 
beginning I told you that my story is beyond 
the power of your mind to believe." 

“Overlook the shortcomings of my power 
of mind for the minute* You tell me that 
there is a reptile plainly discernible in the 
rock? ” 

“ It may be the fossil of a long-necked sea- 
lizard or plesiosaurus. I am not saying that 
it is.” 

Sir Silas raised his brows. 

“ You know something of extinct reptiles, 
then?" 

“I received what is called an * education' 
at Cambridge." 

“ Did that education reach so deep down 
as to convince you that remains of high forms 
of life cannot be found in the oldest type of 
rock ? ” 

“It did; but slice stepping out into the 
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world I have been obliged to throw over 
more than one conviction convinced into 
me, if I may use the expression, at Cam¬ 
bridge-” 

The millionaire swung half circles in his 
chair for a few moments before asking :—- 

“How did you chance to come to me 
with this-—this—well, as you are rather 
tetchy, call it *information ’? ” 

“ I ascertained the records of wealthy 
Montrealers and found that you were not 
only a millionaire, but also a member of 
the Paleontological Society of Great Britain, 
I sought the combination of specific know¬ 
ledge of fossils and ample resources in gold. 
I thought 1 found this fusion in you.” 

** What do you require of my know ledge of 
fossils ? ” 

“ I require it only to interest you in my 
find. If it does that it may help me to a 
little of your wealth,” 

M That’s frank, at least What amount of 
my wealth do you want to be helped to, and 
for what purpose ? ” 

The man in moc¬ 
casins rose to his 
feet He gave no 
direct answer to the 
question, 

u Sir Silas, I have 
no means of know¬ 
ing whether you are 
really a learned man 
or not* I judge that 
you are not. I take 
it that you are a 
member of the 
Palseontologica I 
Society for the same 
reason that you are 
a knight—vanity. 

Undoubtedly you 
are a skilled lumber¬ 
man, I see that you 
began at the bottom 
of the tree and are 
now seated on the 
apex of the world’s 
lumber pile, and it 
occurs to me that 
in the scramble to 
your present position 
you had not the lei¬ 
sure to go deep into 
the subject of fossils. 

You would like to 
be learned, I have 
no doubt; but that 
being out of the 


question you would now like to be considered 
as learned in the subject,” 

Sir Silas gazed upon the man in moccasins 
from under his eyebrows. He wondered if 
this strange Englishman guessed that pake- 
ology was the one enthralling study of his, 
and hoped, by casting a slur on his know¬ 
ledge of that ology, to spur him to follow 
after the thing said to be in the wilderness, 
“You have been a great success,” con¬ 
tinued the man in moccasins, “ You have 
kid the foundations well and truly, you have 
built the walls, Hung the fan vaultings and 
the flying buttresses fearlessly* and, in a 
manner, roofed a most imposing edifice— 
your career You have now the chance to 
rear the commanding dome upon whose 
giant proportions the sun of fame may blaze 
so that he blinks the eye of the world.” 

“Chaos crash upon your gilded dome,” 
exclaimed the millionaire, violently. He 
leaped to his feet and began to pace the 
room excitedly. “ What is it you want of 

me? Don’t shove 
fame into my face 
nor prattle of blind¬ 
ing suns and blink¬ 
ing worlds. Are you 
telling me the truth 
when you tell me of 
a reptile in the rock ? 
What in thunder do 
you want of me?” 

“ l want you to 
come with me to see 
ihe reptile in the 
rock.” 

“You want more!” 
11 Yes; I want 
money.” 

“ How much?” 
“One thousand 
dollars will be 
ample.” 

“ ‘ Will be ample' 1 
That expression im¬ 
plies that the money 
is not wanted as pay¬ 
ment for a service 
rendered, but is 
needed for a specific 
purpose ? ” 

“You are an ob¬ 
servant man, Sir 
Silas.” 

“ What is the pur* 
pose ? " 

“That you will 
learn at the end. 
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The purpose, I may say, is ail to your 
advantage.” 

“ I am not accustomed to having things so 
wholly to my advantage as you seem to have 
arranged. So many advantages lead my 
mind to a state of wonderment. I suppose 
you can see some rebuffs awaiting me if I 
agree to your proposal ? ” 

“Sir, I must continue to speak the truth. 
I fail to see where you can meet with any 
rebuff, however small.” 

“ Your friend ? He is as much entitled to 
payment for the find as you ? ” 

“ The money I ask of you is all for him. 
I told you some time ago that I have no 
interest in the matter, and sought for no 
advantage from the find.” 

Sir Silas Martin paused, shoved his hands 
deep into his pockets, and frowned at his 
open desk for a minute or more. Then he 
switched his eyes on to the face of the man 
in moccasins. “ I’ll go,” he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, and sitting down he drew forth his 
cheque-book. “ What name ? ” he asked. 

“Please draw the cheque in favour of 
yourself and send a clerk to cash it,” said 
the man in moccasins. 

“ I will be ready to accompany you this 
day week. Where shall I meet you ? ” 

“ At Mattawa, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway,” replied the man in moccasins. 

The millionaire took the wad of bills from 
his clerk and held them towards the English¬ 
man. He said : “ I part with this money say¬ 
ing, ‘ Silas Martin, you—confounded fool.’ ” 
The man in moccasins slipped the wad 
into his pocket, clapped on his hat, and, saying 
nothing more than “Good-day,” passed out 
into the street. At the corner of the street 
the man in moccasins came upon a small boy, 
who raised a thin, piping voice in an endeavour 
to sell newspapers. Into the little chap’s hand 
he slipped a five-dollar bill and passed on. 
Next he dived into a ready-made clothes 
store, from which he came forth dressed like 
an ordinary citizen. That same evening he 
took passage on a little steamer, and early 
next morning found himself in Quebec, city 
of perpendiculars. He scrambled about her 
slopes and slants until the hour of opening 
offices came, when he presented himself 
before one of the best-known lawyers. 

“I want you to register for me certain 
claims—mining, power, and timber. Those 
three claims will cover everything I find in 
and on the ground taken up, I suppose? 
Very well. As the district in which I desire 
rights is as yet unsurveyed I have myself 
drawn maps of it” 


He unrolled two maps, one of them supple¬ 
mented by half-a-dozen sketches. Maps and 
sketches were as if drawn by an artist. 

“ This,” he said to the solicitor, “ is a map 
of the route from Abittibi to the plot of land 
over which I desire rights. Roughly, two 
hundred miles, I make it. This,” picking up 
the second sheet of tracing paper, “ is a map 
of the particular spot I wish to possess. 
There can be no mistaking the place, for in 
these,” lifting the six sketches, “ I give 
pictures of various objects that are not likely 
to change. Here is a particularly splendid 
birch tree, is it not ? Look at it! I have 
never seen a more glorious specimen. There 
is no such lovable tree as the birch, the 
shepherd of the wilds. Here are the falls; 
this the amphitheatre of water, with its sullen 
backwaters and centre of raging rapids 
shown; this a peculiarly-marked face of 
rock. No one can mistake the place having 
these before him.” 

The lawyer acknowledged this. 

“ Now, here is the section over which I 
desire the mining rights. I am merely a pro¬ 
fessional prospector and must register the 
property in the names of my employers. 
Here are the names, and I suppose you can 
work the matter ? ” 

He passed over a paper on which was 
written: “ Ann Grace Fullerton, widow, Mid¬ 
hurst, in the County of Sussex, England; 
the Paleontological Society of Great Britain, 
headquarters, London, England; Sir Silas 
Martin, Knight, lumberman and capitalist, 
Montreal, Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Equal shares.” 

Three days later the Englishman, once 
again in moccasins, put up at the Rosemont 
House in Mattawa, made all arrangements 
for the coming journey, and spent every 
moment of his leisure time in practising with 
a bow he had bought from an Indian. 

The midday mid-August sun beat down 
upon the chaos of woods and waters and 
rocks in far Northern Quebec, his rays, in 
their fierceness, scintillating like diamonds in 
the air. Along the gorg# through which one 
river flowed rumbled the sullen sound of the 
falling of great waters. Ethereal fantasies in 
foam floated on the bosom of the stream, 
proud and white as swans, and bubbles 
flashed their fairy flames as they danced 
along, for truly the children of the falls 
leave the place of their birth resplendently 
apparelled. Skirting the bank, feeling for 
still waters, rode two canoes, each paddled 
by two Indians. In the waist of the first 
canoe sat the man in moccasins. The second 
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canoe bore Sir Silas Martin, looking the 
lumberman he was, if not the millionaire. 
Since leaving Abittibi, now eight days ago, 
the spirits of the man in moccasins had been 
exuberant He laughed, he sang, he told 
tales, and made himself genial to millionaire 
and Indian alike, Ashore he would practise 
with that bow of his, and had become so 
skilled in its use that he could knock over 
the silly Canadian “partridge” with great 
certainty, and on rarer occasions managed to 
bag a rabbit which the mute mongrel he had 
bought off an Indian at Abittibi nosed out 
of its retreat. But on this, the last day of 
the journey, a sudden change came over him. 
He grew silent to the verge of the morose. 
Not a word had he spoken to man or beast 
all the morning. When the rumble of the 
falls grew large he found tongue. 

“ We are at our journey’s end, Sir Silas,” 
he said. 

“It has been a long journey, but I have 
enjoyed it,” replied the millionaire, “I fmd 
that the wilderness is still a large part of me.” 

“Keep to the right,” said the man in 
moccasins, addressing the paddlers. 

Presently the canoes shot out into a great 
circle of water ringed round with rocks and 
trees. Down the centre rushed a torrent, 
flinging and fuming at the tousling of the 
falls that unceasingly drummed their rever¬ 
berating, hollow, deep-tongued drum. Spray 
fine as witch-mist blew from the turmoil to 
drift away and lose itself in the green of the 
woods. To the sweep of a backwater the 
canoes skirted the bank, 


Suddenly the man in moccasins pointed to 
the shore. 

“There is your petrified reptile, sir.” 

The millionaire, whose gaze had been 
sweeping the encircling bank, glanced eagerly 
in the direction indicated by the man in 
moccasins. There, as though let into the 
sombre rock by a Titan worker in mosaics, 
lay a mighty seam of sad-white material, this 
streaked and mottled, ribbed and ringed, by 
patches of dull yellow. From beneath the 
lap of the ripples he could follow the thing 
as it rose heaving up the long slope of the 
bank until, diving, it disappeared under the 
roots of the spruce and balsam. Sir Silas 
Martin said no word, but kept his eyes on 
the whiteness until he stepped ashore at the 
foot of the falls. Then, hands in pockets, 
he strolled over until his feet rested on the 
glistening surface. He toed a seam of the 
yellow. The man in moccasins stood beside 
him. 

“Quartz?” asked the millionaire. 

“ Quartz,” answered the man in moccasins. 

“Gold?” 

“Gold.” 

“ You have had it assayed ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Sir Silas slowly scrambled up the slope, 
following a rude-run trail, and at a distance 
of fifty yards came upon a hole sunk some 
four feet into the ground, exposing a square 
yard of quartz as rich as that on the shore. 
He returned to the marge of the stream and 
confronted the man in moccasins. 

“Is this tlieiipptilefMm 
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u It is*” 

“You will take no exception to my men¬ 
tioning the name of Ananias now?” 

41 1 will take decided exception, sir. I 
promised a petrified reptile; I have produced 
one* Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand 
people who have ever 
touched a gold-mine 
will bear evidence to 
the correctness of 
calling it a reptile. 

Ya bl oocl t h ir sty 
reptile. You take 
things too literal, sin 
If a man were to 
mention ( log J to you 
you would demand 
a saw-log, whereas 
the man might well 
be alluding to a 
ship's log.” 

“Ye-e-es; that's all 
very true, but-” 

“ Sir Silas, let me 
own up to deception. 

To profit by this dis¬ 
covery I was obliged 
to interest a capita¬ 
list. For reasons you 
w ill soon understand 
I wished to accom¬ 
plish this without 
waste of time, and, 
having pitched upon 
you, I used what 
proved to be the 
best, perhaps the 
only, way of interest¬ 
ing you. You did 
become interested?” 

“ I certainly did.” 

“ More than that, 

I say you are still interested, deeply inte¬ 
rested, although in a different way.” 

41 Yes ; 1 admit I am.” 

“Then I have accomplished my purpose.” 

u I have read you to the end, I suppose?” 

“ No; there are a few paragraphs more.” 

The millionaire recognised that beneath 
his feet was wealth untold, yet lie was con¬ 
scious of bitter disappointment. He had 
rather have found a fossil than a gold-mine. 
Nevertheless, it was a wonderful find, and 
his agile brain w T as already hard at work to 
devise plans for profiting from the find to 
the full. The two strolled back to where the 
guides had smudges smoking, although the 
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flies were now few. They sat down. After 
a long silence Sir Silas glanced up and 
said : “ By the way, we have seen nothing 
of your friend ! ” 

“ He is over there.” 

“Where?” Sir 
Silas glanced round. 
“ I do not see him.” 

“ There. Up yon¬ 
der.” 

“ What! ” gasped 
the millionaire, as 
his eyes fell upon a 
cairn of stones that 
rose on the bank by 
the brink of the falls, 
“What! Dead?" 

“ Dead,” answered 
the man in mocca¬ 
sins, smiling, 

“ You — you did 
not tell me that.” 

“ I told you we ex¬ 
changed shots. Mine 
killed.” 

“ Heavens ! Mur¬ 
dered?” 

“ Not murdered 
—killed.” 

“ For the gold ? ” 
“ Again no. Not 
for the gold, Sir Silas, 
but from the weari¬ 
ness and misery, the 
bitter, gnawing lone¬ 
liness, the savagery, 
the malevolence of 
the spirit of this 
glorious, infernal 
wilderness. Our 
souls were possessed 
of devils, our brains 
afire w ith gloom. We 
drew simultaneously. 
His shot scored me next the heart. Mine 
killed. He had the luck.” 

Sir Silas Martin gazed in awe at the 
earnest face of the man in moccasins, who, 
on his part, confronted the millionaire frank¬ 
faced as a sunflower. 

After a space of time the Englishman drew 
forth a large envelope from under his blue 
shirt and took from it a printed form. He 
handed it over. It was the Government 
titles for the mining rights to the land on 
which they sat, made out in favour of a 
widow, a learned society, and a millionaire 
knight. “Ann Grace Fullerton?” queried 
the knight. 
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* E His widow/' The man in moccasins 
jerked his head towards the grave. “ I 
found her letters in his pocket, She'll need 
all the good fortune that may befall her, I 
fancy.” 

Sir Silas again glanced through the 
document. 

“ Where do you come in ? ” he asked. 

The man in moccasins rose to his feet. 

u I don’t come in. I go out. Sir Silas, 
you are rich enough to be honest. Treat 
the widow and the 
society fair and above¬ 
board, They have 
been notified of their 
possessions, but I re¬ 
cognise in you the 
leading spirit in this 
the Plesiosaurus Mine, 

It is rich enough for 
three. Be honest/’ 

From the belt that 
girdled him the man 
in moccasins plucked, 
one by one, the cart¬ 
ridges of his heavy 
revolver and tossed 
them into the pool. 

The last of these gone, 
he turned abruptlvand 
strode up the incline 
until he stood before 
the grave of his com¬ 
rade. Sir Silas leapt 
to his feet to follow, 
but his muscles grew 
suddenly rigid when 
he beheld the man in 
moccasins take olf his 
hat and with the other 
hand draw the revol¬ 
ver from its holster. 

The millionaire would 
have shouted, but his 
voice refused to 
come. The Indians 
stood stoically staring. 

The man in mocca¬ 
sins slowly raised the 
revolver up, and up, 
and up, until it was 
held at arm's length high above his head, 
its muzzle pointing to the clouds. Then the 
shots, one by one, each separated from the 
other by an impressive interval, rang out on 
the air. Sir Silas Martin snatched off his hat 


The man in moccasins was firing a farewell 
volley over the grave of his friend. 

Six shots delivered, the man stood for a 
few minutes gazing at the grave of his friend; 
then, turning, he leapt into the air, and with 
all his might flung the revolver hurtling, so 
that it splashed far out in the river. Re¬ 
placing his hat on his head, he walked slowly 
towards the knight, who now sat in a state 
of semicollapse on the turf. Passing the 
Indians he ordered, 14 Launch my canoe.” 

Stepping up to Sir 
Silas, he held out his 
hand. 

14 Pm off,” he said, 

“ Wh-wh-where are 
you off to ? " stam¬ 
mered the trembling 
millionaire. 

“ There.” He flung 
his hand towards 
Labrador, “ There, 
and for ever. It may 
be my fate to live for 
many days, blit no 
white man shall see 
my face again. I am 
a short story, but the 
end will he withheld 
from all but myself. 
Now, good - bye, Sir 
Silas, and — deal 
honestly by the 
widow/* 

He caught up his 
dog and squatted in 
the canoe. The In¬ 
dians danced it across 
the angry stream to 
the far shore. He 
tossed the dog ashore, 
took his how and 
arrows in his hand, 
and, stepping out close 
to the great birch tree 
that he had drawn so 
well, he scrambled up 
to the top of the bank. 
Taking off his slouch 
hat, he stood for some 
moments gazing 
across at Sir Silas as though loth to tear him¬ 
self away ; then, waving an abrupt farewell, 
turned round and plunged into the thicket. 
And that was the last ever seen or heard of 
the man in moccasins. 



“THE MAN tH MOCCASINS WAS FIRING A FAHRWEI.L 
VOLLEY OVER THE T.HAVE OF KttS PSIfcffD." 
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The Story of a Green IVoodpecker. 

By S. L. Bensusan. 


HEN the cattle in the meadows 
sought the shade of the hedge- 
side trees, and even the larks 
did not care to face the sun ; 
when Farmer Giles would sus¬ 
pend field-work for a while and 
admit to Master Wotter, his horseman, that 
it was “wunnerful 'ot, an’ no mistake,” you 
might have heard a continued “ tap, tap ” 
from the Heron Wood. If you could go 
quietly enough to the spot whence the sound 
proceeded you would discover the green 
woodpecker, perhaps the most industrious 
bird in that part of the country, or, at least, 
the most industrious at that time of day. 

Most of the few people who passed along 
the overgrown right-of-way in the grove heard 
the woodpecker from time to time, but very 
few saw him at his w f ork, he was too careful. 
Though he laboured hard and sustained his 
attack upon the bark so long that it was almost 
impossible to see the head drawn back stroke 
by stroke, he was the shyest of shy birds, 
and his eyes were constantly glancing to the 
right and the left, while he listened most care¬ 
fully for any sound, beyond his own tapping, 
that justified alarm. 

As soon as such a sound came he would 
leave work at once, and either run round the 
tree trunk or dart off through the wood with 
a harsh ringing cry that not even a Cockney 
could mistake. His flight was rather an un¬ 
common one, first down until he seemed to 
be seeking the ground, and then as suddenly 
up at a wide angle, as though he had decided 
to reach the tree tops. As he passed you 
could see little more than a flash of varied 
colour ; but, by waiting in shady parts of the 
wood within view of some tree he had com¬ 
menced to attack, it was possible to secure a 
proper view of the handsome bird. Then 
you might note at leisure his olive-green and 
grey-green coat, the scarlet crown on his 
head, and his black face further relieved by 
the crimson tuft below the under mandible. 
If the head was rather more dull in colour, 
and the mouth-tuft was black instead of red, 
you might rest assured that you were looking 
at Mrs. Woodpecker, who had not all her 
husband's claims to good looks, but was a 
very industrious bird and brighter than most 
of her neighbours of either sex. 

If the season were spring or summer when 
the male bird went through the wood at the 


first approach of danger, his loud cry was 
intended to warn his wife, and he spread his 
feathers out that she might have the best 
chance of noting the direction of his flight. 
Perhaps no two birds of this family make 
quite the same pattern as they fly—at least, 
this is a country theory. There was no 
more hysterical bird in the wood than 
the woodpecker, if you make a possible 
exception in favour of the blackbird, who 
thought that every visitor to his neighbour¬ 
hood had designs upon his life. Against 
hungry birds of the hawk family the wood¬ 
pecker could do well enough, for he never 
lost his nerve; but if Robin, the horse¬ 
man's son, stood well within the wood and 
clapped his hands together, the woodpecker 
would fly out wild with fright. Naturally 
enough, Robin disturbed him whenever he 
heard the industrious worker's “ tap, tap, tap ” 
and had a few minutes to spare. He called 
the bird a “yaffle,” just as his father and 
grandfather did, the name “woodpecker” 
being unknown in Landshire. 

“ There be a great old hawk or summat,” 
said Master Wotter to the farmer, as they sat 
side by side under the hedge and took a 
morning meal of bread, cheese, and beer. 
They called this meal “ beever,” a corruption 
of a word left behind by the Norman-French 
occupants of that part of the country. 

“ I count 'e'll be gettin' 'is beever out o' 
th' grove.” 

The farmer nodded curtly. He was too 
busy to reply, and he grudged every moment 
that was not devoted to the land or to his 
inner man. 

The hawk circled lazily over the wood, but 
the heat of the day or fear of his presence 
had sent every bird into the shade. No, not 
every bird ; hard at work on the trunk of an 
old beech tree the woodpecker was seeking 
his lunch, and a stray ray of light that flashed 
across his bright plumage would *have be¬ 
trayed his presence had he been silent. The 
hawk descended slowly with rapid movement 
of his wings ; he could not fall and strike his 
victim as he would have done in open 
ground. The threatening shadow passed over 
the tree tops; the woodpecker's quick eyes 
saw it at once. Now, when he might well 
have been alarmed, he was perfectly cool 
and collected. As usual, he was clinging 
close to the trunk, supporting himself by his 
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broad, outspread tail feathers in such a posi¬ 
tion that the hawk had to strike at a sharp 
angle, 

A superb marksman, it was with a feeling 
of pained surprise that the bird of prey just 
saved himself from sharp collision with the 
hard wood—the quarry was nowhere to be 
seen. He rose slowly above the beech tree, 
wondering whether his intended victim had 
fallen to the ground through fear, and he saw 
the woodpecker watching him carefully from 
the other side of the trunk, apparently quite 
at his ease. 

** You impudent fellow ! ” screamed the 
hawk ; “ how dare you trick me like that ? ” 
So saying he made another and more careful 
dart at the brilliant little bird. Just as soon 
as his aim was taken and could not be 
altered, the woodpecker literally ran round 
the trunk again. He could hear the hiss of 
the hawk's feathers through the air, the rustle 
as they came in contact with the trunk, but 
the sharp claws and beak were powerless to 
reach him, the tree was between, and the 
hawk’s language was really disgraceful. He 
rose again and repeated his charge three 





"he: JJASHFn RKiHI* ciur OK THE WOOD, 

SCWKAM ING WITH TEKHGUC 

or four times, only to be foiled in the 
same way, and then, speechless at last 
with rage, he rose high over the wood, 
circled it once or twice, and dashed 
away at top speed, as though to leave 
the scene of his humiliation far 
behind. The woodpecker remained 
w here he was, unmoved by his triumph 
over a very dangerous foe, but when 
little five-year-old May, the horseman’s 
daughter, came through the grove 
some two hours later, staggering under 
the weight of a can of beer from the 
farm, she sought to lighten her burden 
with a song, and he dashed right out 
of the w*ood, screaming with terror. 

As I said, it was possible to catch 
the woodpecker at work if you com* 
bined a little care with a great deal of 
good luck. It w r as necessary to choose 
a very shady place near some of the 
old trees that had long, bare trunks* 
and then you might chance to see the 
woodpecker test them. He would 
flash down suddenly and silently from 
the outer space, or from the top of 
a neighbouring tree that he had been 
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investigating, and commence operations near 
the root. His feet being those of a true 
climber, he could cling quite close to the rough 
bark with tail feathers well spread, and he 
would walk up very slowly, tapping as he went 
He knew all the variety of sounds that might 
be expected, and listened for the special 
response that said all was not well within, 
A hollow note would excite him—you might 
see the red crest raised and hear the sharp 
blows redoubled ; but in spite of his atten¬ 
tion to the work before him the bird’s keen 
eyes were ever on the look’ 
out, and he listened for 
other sounds than those 
his sharp beak drew from 
the wood. So soon as eye 
and ear told him he had 
found the proper place 
and he had weakened the 
protecting bark, he would 
strip it with great skill and 
thrust his barbed tongue 
among the insects and 
grubs that his w T ork had 
uncovered. The insects 
saw the curious tongue 
and they were astonished. 

In order to find out for 
themselves what the 
strange intruding thing 
was like they would walk 
across it. When suffici¬ 
ent were engaged in this 
pursuit and the tongue 
was fairly covered it would 
suddenly dart back to the 
mouth and return again 
quite clear. The tip of his 
tongue was barbed with little bristles, and it 
was all glutinous, so insects had quite a poor 
chance. This w r as a merry little game; the 
w oodpecker never tired of playing it 

His parents had taught him the rules in a 
wood on the other side of the Whitewater 
River some three years or so before, and 
when he set out on his travels he found that 
method of securing food served him best, 
though he could not afford to be particular, 
and followed many another plan when 
stress of hunger and unfavourable seasons 
compelled. 

In the days of his youth inexperience had 
led the w'oodpecker to do a considerable 
amount of useless work. He had spent 
hours belabouring perfectly sound trunks 
upon which even his sharp beak could make 
little or no impression, but now ? he seldom 
made a mistake. Mature instinct taught him 


when a tree was passing from its full flush of 
health, and if he was sure about the matter 
he would work at the bark quite systemati¬ 
cally. Beginning at the robt he would tap 
his w*ay to the fork, and then, if there 
had been no result, he would fly down 
again to start from another point and 
work up again over a fresh track. Sooner 
or later the bark would ring hollow and he 
would secure the coveted meal. When the 
inside of a tree was quite sound and only the 
bark was riven or rotted, he would not harm 
the core. He had learned 
by now to see the signs of 
failing vigour in a manner 
that would have made a 
forester wonder, but it is 
only fair to say that he 
accepted the assistance of 
other birds. If, in the 
spring, he saw the rooks 
desert any tree they had 
favoured in past years he 
would attack it at once, 
perfectly safe to find in¬ 
cipient rottenness some 
where, for the rooks are 
first of all birds to note 
a tree’s approaching decay. 
They test all the high 
branches before they re 
build a nest, and if the 
elasticity that makes for 
safety has gone they will 
not use the tree, even 
though they must build 
up a fresh nest in another. 
So it happens that if the 
rooks form no more than 
a small colony, well away from houses and 
people, you may often find the marks of the 
green woodpecker’s attentions to the trees 
that the rooks have deserted. 

Our woodpecker was a comparatively new 
arrival to the Heron Wood, and had come 
from a grove some two miles away, w here he 
and his mate had set up house. Unfortu¬ 
nately for them, some cunning bird-nesting 
lads had marked the hole in the tree, 
perhaps by the chips that lay on the ground 
beneath it, and with the help of a bird-limed 
twig they had drawn out all the eggs, break¬ 
ing three out of seven in the work of bringing 
them to the ground. After that the wood¬ 
pecker and his mate left the far grove and 
journeyed to the Heron Wood, w^here there 
had been no woodpecker since the winter, 
w'hen the proper tenant of that secluded corner 
had been struck down by a marsh-hunting 
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hawk as he wandered far afield in search of 
food. It was a curious fact that, almost as 
soon as a rare bird passed from the Heron 
Wood, another of the same sort would arrive 
to take its place. You could nearly always 
find two woodpeckers, two woodcock, two 
nightingales, two jays at the proper season ; 
you would never find more. I could not 
pretend to say how this regular succession 
was brought about, but it was well known to 
the few who studied the bird life there. 

The male and female woodpeckers worked 
in the wood, but seldom met, and both had 


some wasps had made a nest, and in 
the season of their torpor he attacked 
them fiercely, using his bill with great 
effect to tear down the walls of their 
home and feasting greedily upon the 
larvse, At another season he found an 
ant-hill and tore a great hole in it; ants’ eggs 
suited his palate to a nicety. In vain the 
industrious little owners of the place en¬ 
deavoured £0 carry away their eggs; the 
woodpecker had learned to move his head 
with wonderful rapidity, and ten minutes at 
an ant-hill gave him a better reward than an 



beats outside the home boundaries. There 
were small groves in the neighbourhood that 
would not have served either bird for long, 
hut were worth an occasional visit* par¬ 
ticularly when any change of weather sug 
gested renewed activity in the insect world. 
The male bird had some of these groves 
and the female took the others, and it was to 
be noticed that where the trees were near a 
house or high road the tapping was heard at 
daybreak and had ceased by the time people 
were abroad. Caution was the dominant 
characteristic of these birds when they went 
to eat outside their home boundaries. 

Summer passed, and autumn strewed the 
floor of the Heron Wood with yellowing 
leaves. The season of a plenteous supply 
had passed, and the time had come when 
birds must work harder than ever and have 
little reward for their pains. Drenching 
rains subdued much of the life within the 
rotting trees, and if the woodpecker did not 
relax his efforts he could hardly be said to he 
as cheerful as before. Sometimes when he 
reached the fork of one tree and flew off and 
downwards to start 
at the root of an¬ 
other he would 
utter his well- 
known call though 
no danger was nigh, 
and I think that it 
was intended to ex¬ 
press his keen sense 
of disappointment. 

But he was never the 
bird to give the pre¬ 
cious hours to vain 
regrets. When he 
realized that the trees 
would no longer 
supply him with all 
the food he required 
he went farther afield. 

By the edge of the 
pond in the wood 


hour at a tree. To secure the new dainties 
he was forced to go far afield to places where 
his curious flight and loud cry became 
familiar to people who had heard nothing 
more than the sustained tapping in the earlier 
year, and rarely saw the green and crimson 
feathers shining in the sun. When he was 
right away from cover lie could not help crying 
out, and his call made his journeys dangerous, 
attracting the attention of the hawks that 
swarmed over the country in autumn and 
winter in the wake of migrating birds. On 
several occasions he was chased, but always 
managed to reach the shelter of a tree in 
time, and once there he could make any 
pursuing bird give up its task for very 
weariness. 

On a December day, when a huge peregrine 
had come near to reaching him* he took 
refuge in a little copse he had not visited 
before, and when he had convinced his big 
enemy that any tree of moderate thickness 
was a complete armour to an understanding 
woodpecker* he proceeded to tap several 
trunks on the off-chance of finding a meal* 
for he was desperately hungry. In that hour 
he made the most fortunate find of the year: 

a hive of wild bees in the hollow of an 
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oak that the lightning of two summers ago 
had rent from fork to root. He spent 
some days in that copse, renewing his 
strength, and when he returned to his 
accustomed haunts there was no bird in 
better condition. His cry was so merry 
that the other birds wondered at it. But a 
wild bees' nest is not to be discovered every 
day, wasps leave few traces in winter, and ant¬ 
hills are scarce. In January and February 
no recollection of past pleasures sufficed to 
stand between the woodpecker and the pangs 
of hunger; he vras reduced to attacking acorns 
and ha^el nuts—to eat them, declared Robin, 
w ho was often successful in catching a glimpse 
of the “yaffle/' while I am inclined to think 
he did no more than split them open in search 
of insects that lived within. At last the day 
came when these failed him, and he went 
flying through the fields 
below the Heron Wood 
screaming for food. He 
had even ventured to 
the outhouses or the 
home farm to look for 
insects in the thatch, at 
a time when Master 
Wot ter was working 
there, 

“Come with us/’ said 
the captain and sentry 
of a company of green 
plover; “if you are 
really so hungry as you 
say you are, come down 
on to the marsh with 
us and eat the insects 
there. We will show 
you the way and you 
may walk among us 
quite freely. We like 
the look of you and 
want you for a friend.” 

The woodpecker did 
not hesitate, and I went 
on to the marsh towards 
the fall of afternoon 
some days later, dis¬ 
turbing the green 
plover. They flew up 
and went farther out to 
sea, but one bird of 
bright plumage passed 
in a big zigzag track to the Heron 
Wood, while I wondered for the moment 
what manner of plover it might be, Just 
then it called, and I knew. The winter 
quite unsettled the woodpecker’s mode of 
life. He was built to climb trees, but ant- 
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hills and wasps* nests do not grow on trees, 
and there are no trees on our marshes. Had 
he lacked adaptability he must have died j 
only by subordinating his instincts to his 
necessities could he manage to weather the 
rough season. So far as I could tell he 
remained on the marshes for the greater part 
of two months, protected by the kind-hearted 
green plover from the attacks of other marsh- 
faring birds that would have mobbed him 
had he gone there alone. It was no un¬ 
mixed benefit to have plumage of green and 
crimson and yellow and white—-something 
much quieter would have suited him in those 
winter days. Happily the lustre that comes 
with the spring had quite passed, and on 
the marshes, with grey-green sea beyond 
and dun fallow fields or sodden pasture on 
the land side, his colouring suffered a still 
further reduction. He 
could not conquer his 
fear of the sea; when 
the alarm was sounded 
he would go landward 
by himself rather than 
seaward v/ith his friends, 
and he could never face 
the rising tide. It w'as 
well that most of the 
plover’s fears were ill- 
founded, and that on 
the fcw r occasions when 
they were in danger 
from flesh-eating birds 
or men the woodpecker 
was able to pass from 
their ranks unnoticed. 
So, in spite of all the 
dangers and privations 
in its train, the winter 
proved powerless to 
harm this bird, and 
when the sap began to 
run and life to stir in 
die groves, and the days 
lengthened, and the 
sun showed a cheerful 
countenance once 
more, he went back to 
the Heron Wood and 
resumed his tapping 
operations with success. 
To be sure, some weeks 
passed before his aim was as true and his 
blow as strong as heretofore. Residence 
on the marsh had its disadvantages, and when 
he returned neither his beak nor his feet 
could w'ork in the old sure fashion. 

But the transformation scene that the 
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forest witnessed brought back to the wood¬ 
pecker the joys of the days of a spring that 
had passed. His plumage brightened, his 
cry took a note that no winter day had ever 
heard, and he eyed his sober-plumaged com¬ 
panion of yester year with a love that rose as 
fresh and strong as the grey-green growths 
that were hiding the blackness of the trees. 
What exquisite days were theirs in the Heron 
Wood. They had found a tree that promised 
to serve for a nesting-place—no other than the 
old beech that had witnessed and frustrated 
the hawk's attack. He was beginning to rot 
at the core and they attacked it together — 
that is to say, one hammered while the other 
looked on. The beech yielded to this 
repeated knock¬ 
ing. The two 
wood peck e r s 3 
after driving a 
hole straight in, 
began to work 
down the trunk 
for a distance of 
nine or ten 
inches. It was 
very laborious 
and unremitting 
work, and every 
chip had to be 
taken out by the 
pair, except a 
few of the softest 
pieces at the 
bottom of the 
hole, where they 
had scooped it 
wide, and these 
served in place 
of a nest, so 
when the hen 
bird had ar¬ 
ranged them 
comfortably she 
laid six eggs, and 
stayed content¬ 
edly in the dark¬ 
ness to hatch 
them, though I 
think her mate 

relieved her now and again, for I feel sure 
that I saw her once or twice in the season 
when the eggs must have been hatching, 
1 did not see the eggs, but they would be 
white and glossy, and I knew, too, that the 
nest widened considerably, so that while 
only one bird could enter the tree at a time 
ere was plenty of room for both w F ithin. 


And just when May was beginning to develop 
the tale that March began and April carried 
on the mother woodpecker hatched her little 
brood. They were born naked, without even 
the downy covering of other baby birds. How 
hard the parents worked to feed them I can 
but guess, recalling their constant flight to 
and from the old beech tree, and last week 
the babies were to be seen trying their feet 
on the trunk of the tree, walking round and 
round in the oddest manner, closely watched 
by the parents. 

Yes, only last week, for as I write May is 
with us still, and new life stirs or flutters 
throughout the Heron Wood, now at its 
loveliest, for summer comes as a bridegroom 

and the wood¬ 
land is his bride. 
Will you blame 
me, then, if 1 
leave the parent 
Birds with their 
six little strangers 
that have yet to 
gain their plum¬ 
age and to learn 
to fly? 

Haply it may 
be that the sea¬ 
son will be good 
to them, that 
they will thrive 
and go out into 
the world and 
find it full of 
gladness. Or per¬ 
haps one of the 
many tragedies 
that the grove 
sees day by day 
may have marked 
parents or chil¬ 
dren for a lead¬ 
ing ?vk* These 
things are all 
beyond my 
ken, but this 
afternoon no 
discordant note 
mars the har¬ 
mony of the woodland. One hears on 
all sides a subdued song of joy and praise. 
I leave the wood very quietly* that never 
a nesting bird may be disturbed, and seek 
the high road, content to believe that the 
happy couple I have watched so long have 
no thought of future trouble to mar their 
present joy. 


THE PABKSTS WORK F-I3 TO FEED THEM. 
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BOATtWAINV 




R. GEORGE BENN, retired 
boatswain, sighed noisily and, 
with a despondent gesture, 
turned to the door and stood 
with the handle in his hand ; 
Mrs. Waters, sitting behind 
the tiny bar in a tall Windsor-chair, eyed him 
with some heat* 

H My feelings’ll never change , n said the 
boatswain* 

1 Nor mine either,” said the landlady, 
sharply. 14 It J s a strange thing, Mr, Bonn, 
but you always ask me to marry you after 
the third mug*" 

" It’s only to get my courage up,” pleaded 
the boatswain, “ Next time Til do it afore 
I *ave a drop; that’ll prove to you I’m in 
earnest” 

He stepped outside and closed the door 
before the landlady could make a selection 
from the many retorts that crowded to her 
lips. After the cool bar, with its smell of 
damp sawdust, the road seemed hot and 
dusty ; but the boatswain, a prey to gloom 
natural to a man whose hand has been refused 
five times in a fortnight, walked on unheeding. 
His steps lagged, but his brain was active. 

He walked for two miles deep in thought, 
and then coming to a shady bank look a seat 
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upon an inviting piece of turf and lit his pipe. 
The heat and the drowsy hum of bees made 
him nod ; his pipe hung from the corner of 
his mouth, and his eyes dosed. 

He opened them at the sound of approach¬ 
ing footsteps, and, feeling in his pocket for 
matches, gazed lazily at the intruder. He 
saw a tall man carrying a small bundle over 
his shoulder, and in the erect carriage, the 
keen eyes, and bronzed face had little diffi¬ 
culty in detecting the old soldier* 

The stranger stopped as he reached the 
seated boatswain and eyed him pleasantly, 

“ Got a pipe o’ baccy, mate ? n he inquired. 
The boatswain handed him the small metal 
box in which he kept that luxury* 

u Lobster, ain't you ? ” he said, affably. 
The tall man nodded* 44 Was," he replied. 
41 Now I'm my own commander-in-chief,” 

44 Padding it?” suggested the boatswain, 
taking the box from him and refilling his 

P S P e - * . , 

The other nodded, and with the air of one 
disposed to conversation dropped his bundle 
in the ditch and took a seat beside him. 
44 I’ve got plenty of time,” he remarked. 

Mr. Berm nodded, and for a while 
smoked on in silence* A dim idea which 
had been in his mind for some time began 
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to clarify. He stole a glance at his com¬ 
panion—a man of about thirty-eight, clear 
eyes, with humorous wrinkles at the comers, 
a heavy moustache, and a cheerful expression 
more than tinged with recklessness. 

“ Ain’t over and above fond o’ work ? ” 
suggested the boatswain, when he had 
finished his inspection. 

“ I love it,” said the other, blowing a cloud 
of smoke in the air, “ but we can’t have all 
we want in this world; it wouldn’t be good 
for us.” 

The boatswain thought of Mrs. Waters, 
and sighed. Then he rattled his pocket. 

“ Would arf a quid be any good to you ? ” 
he inquired. 

“Look here,” began the soldier; “just 
because I asked you for a pipe o’ baccy-” 

“ No offence,” said the other, quickly. “ I 
mean if you earned it ? ” 

The soldier nodded and took his pipe 
from his mouth. “ Gardening and win¬ 
dows?” he hazarded, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

The boatswain shook his head. 

“ Scrubbing, pYaps ? ” said the soldier, with 
a sigh of resignation. “ Last house I scrubbed 
out I did it so thoroughly they accused me of 
pouching the soap. Hang ’em ! ” 

“ And you didn’t ? ” queried the boatswain, 
eyeing him keenly. 

The soldier rose and, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, gazed at him darkly. “ I can’t 
give it back to you,” he said, slowly, “ because 
I’ve smoked some of it, and I can’t pay you 
for it because I’ve only got twopence, and 
that I want for myself. So long, matey, and 
next time a poor wretch asks you for a pipe, 
be civil.” 

“ I never see such a man for taking offence 
in all my born days,” expostulated the 
boatswain. “ I ’ad my reasons for that 
remark, mate. Good reasons they was.” 

The soldier grunted and, stooping, picked 
up his bundle. 

“ I spoke of arf a sovereign just now,” con¬ 
tinued the boatswain, impressively, “ and 
when I tell you that I offer it to you to do a 
bit o’ burgling, you’ll see ’ow necessary it is 
for me to be certain of your honesty.” 

“ Burgling 1” gasped the astonished 
soldier. “ Honesty ? ’Struth ; are you drunk 
or am I ? ” 

“ Meaning,” said the boatswain, waving 
the imputation away with his hand, “ for you 
to pretend to be a burglar.” 

“ We’re both drunk, that’s what it is,” said 
the other, resignedly. 

The boatswain fidgeted. “If you don’t 
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agree, mum’s the word and no ’arm done,” 
he said, holding out his hand. 

“ Mum’s the word,” said the soldier, taking 
it. “ My name’s Ned Travers, and, barring 
cells for a spree now and again, there’s 
nothing against it. Mind that.” 

“ Might ’appen to anybody,” said Mr. 
Benn, soothingly. “ You fill your pipe and 
don’t go chucking good tobacco away agin.” 

Mr. Travers took the offered box and, with 
economy born of adversity, stooped and filled 
up first with the plug he had thrown away. 
Then he resumed his seat and, leaning back 
luxuriously, bade the other “ fire away.” 

“ I ain’t got it all ship-shape and proper 
yet,” said Mr. Benn, slowly, “ but it’s in my 
mind’s eye. It’s been there off and on like 
for some time.” 

He lit his pipe again and gazed fixedly at 
the opposite hedge. “ Two miles from here, 
where I live,” he said, after several vigorous 
puffs, “ there’s a little public-’ouse called the 
Beehive, kept by a lady wot I’ve got my 
eye on.” 

The soldier sat up. 

“ She won’t ’ave me,” said the boatswain, 
with an air of mild surprise. 

The soldier leaned back again. 

“ She’s a lone widder,” continued Mr. 
Benn, shaking his head, “ and the Beehive is 
in a lonely place. It’s right through the 
village, and the nearest house is arf a mile 
off.” 

“ Silly place for a pub,” commented Mr. 
Travers. 

“ I’ve been telling her ’ow unsafe it is,” 
said the boatswain. “ I’ve been telling her 
that she wants a man to protect her, and she 
only laughs at me. She don’t believe it; d’ye 
see ? Likewise I’m a small man—small, but 
stiff. She likes tall men.” 

“ Most women do,” said Mr. Travers, 
sitting upright and instinctively twisting 
his moustache. “ When I was in the 
ranks-” 

“ My idea is,” continued the boatswain, 
slightly raising his voice, “ to kill two birds 
with one stone—prove to her that she does 
want being protected, and that I’m the man 
to protect her. D’ye take my meaning, 
mate ? ” 

The soldier reached out a hand and felt 
the other’s biceps. “ Like a lump o’ wood,” 
he said, approvingly. 

“ My opinion is,” said the boatswain, with 
a faint smirk, “ that she loves me without 
knowing it.” 

“ They often do,” said Mr. Travers, with a 
grave shake of his head. 
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“ Consequently I don't want 5 er to be dis¬ 
appointed,said the other. 

“ It does yon credit," remarked Mr. 
Travers. 

“I’ve got a good head,” said Mr. Benn, 
“else I shouldn't 'ave got my rating as boat¬ 
swain as soon as I did ; and I've been turning 
it over in my mind, over and over agin, till 
my brain pan fair aches with it. Now, if 
you do what I want you to to-night and it 
comes off all right, damme I ? ll make it a quid." 

“Go on, Vanderbilt,” said Mr. Travers; 
41 Pm listening.” 

The boatswain gazed at him fixedly. 
u You meet me 'ere in this spot at eleven 
o'clock to-night,” he said, solemnly; “and 
I'll take you to her 'ouse and put you through 
a little winder I know of. You goes upstairs 
and alarms her, and she screams for help. 
I’m watching the house, faithful like, and 
hear 'er scream. I dashes in at the winder, 
knocks you down, and rescues her. D'ye 
see ? ,J 

“I hear,” corrected Mr Travers, coldly. 


The boatswain shook his head and patted 
the other’s shoulder. “In the excitement of 
the moment you spring up and escape,” he 
said, with a kindly smile. “ I’ve thought it all 
out, You can run much faster than I can; 
anyways, you will. The nearest 'ouse is arf a 
mile off as I said, and her servant is staying 
till to-morrow at 'er mother's, ten miles away.” 

Mr. Travers rose to his feet and stretched 
himself. “Time [ was toddling,” he said, 
with a yawn. “Thanks for amusing me, 
mate.” 

“You won’t do it?” said the boatswain, 
eyeing him with much concern. 

“ I ’m hanged if I do,” said the soldier, 
emphatically. “Accidents will happen, and 
then where should I be ? ” 

“ If they did,” said the boatswain, “ I'd 
own up and clear you.” 

“You might,” said Mr. Travers, “and 
then again you mightn't So long, mate.” 

“ I —FI! make it two quid,” said the boat¬ 
swain, trembling with eagerness. “I've took 



11 * 1—i'll makb it two QUIU,' SAID the BOATSWAIN." 


“She clings to me,” continued the boat¬ 
swain, w ith a rapt expression of face, “ in her 
gratitood, and, proud of my strength and 
pluck, she marries me.” 

“ An ? I get a five years' honeymoon,” said 
the soldier. 
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a fancy to you ; you’re just the man for the 
job.” 

The soldier, adjusting his bundle, glanced 
at him over his shoulder. “Thankee,” he 
said, with mock gratitude. 

“ Look 'ere,” said the boatswain, springing 
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up and catching him by the sleeve ; “ 111 give 
it to you in writing* Come, you ain’t faint¬ 
hearted? Why, a bluejacket hid do it for the 
fun o’ the thing. If I give it to you in 
writing, and there should be an accident, it's 
worse for me than it is for you, ain't it?" 

Mr. Travers hesitated and, pushing his cap 
back, scratched his head. 

“ I gives you the two quid afore you go 
into the house," continued the boatswain, 
hastily following up the impression he had 
made. “ Fd give 'em to you now if Fd got 
'em with me. That's my confidence in you ; 
I likes the look of you. Soldier or sailor, 
when there is a man's work to be done, give 
'em to me afore anybody*” 

The soldier seated himself again and let 
his bundle fall to the ground. “Go on,” he 
said, slowly* “ Write it out fair and square 
and sign it, and Pm your man.” 

The boatswain clapped him on the shoulder 
and produced a bundle of papers from his 
pocket* “There's letters there with my name 
and address on 'em,” he said, “It’s all fair, 
square, and above-board. When you've cast 
your eyes over them Fll give you the writing*” 

Mr. Travers took them and, re lighting his 
pipe, smoked in silence, with various side 
glances at his companion as that enthusiast 
sucked his pencil and sat twisting in the 
agonies of composition. The document 
finished—after several failures had been 
retrieved and burnt by the careful Mr 
Travers—the boatswain heaved a sigh of 
relief and, handing it over to him, leaned 
back with a complacent air while he read it. 

"Seems all right,” said the soldier, folding 
it up and putting it in his waistcoat-pocket* 
“ Fll be here at eleven to-night." 

“Eleven it is,” said the boatswain, briskly, 
“and, between pals—here’s arf a dollar to 
go on with.” 

He patted him on the shoulder again, and 
w T ith a caution to keep out of sight as much 
as possible till night walked slowly home. 
His step was light, but he carried a face 
in which care and exultation were strangely 
mmgled* 

By ten o’clock that night care was in the 
ascendant, and by eleven, when he discerned 
the red glow of Mr* Travers's pipe set as a 
beacon against a dark background of hedge, 
the boatswain was ready to curse his inven¬ 
tive powers* Mr* Travers greeted him 
cheerily and, honestly attributing the fact to 
good food and a couple of pints of beer he 
had had since the boatswain left him, said 
that he was ready for anything, 

Mr. Benn grunted and led the way in 
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silence. There was no moon, but the night 
was clear, and Mr* Travers, after one or two 
light-hearted attempts at conversation, aban¬ 
doned the effort and fell to whistling softly 
instead* 

Except for one lighted window the village 
slept in darkness, but the boatswain, w ho had 
been walking with the stealth of a Red Indian 
on the war-path, breathed more freely after 
they had left it behind* A renewal of liis 
antics a little farther on apprised Mr* Travers 
that they were approaching iheir destination, 
and a minute or two later they came to a 
small inn standing just off the road* “All 
shut up and Mrs* Waters abed, bless her," 
whispered the boatswain, after walking care¬ 
fully round the house. “ How do you feel ? ” 
“ Fm all right,” said Mr. Travers* “I feel 
as if I'd been burgling all my life. How do 
you feel ? ” 

“Narvous," said Mr, Renn, pausing under 
a small window at the rear of the house. 
“ This is the one.” 

Mr* Travers stepped back a few paces and 
gazed up at the house. All was still. For a 
few moments he stood listening and then 
rejoined the boatswain* 

“Good-bye, mate," he said, hoisting him¬ 
self on to the sill* “ Death or victory*” 

The boatswain whispered and thrust a 



11 ‘ gcjod-bve, aiate,' he said, hoisting himself on to 

THE SILL*'* 
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couple of sovereigns into his hand. “Take 
your time; there’s no hurry,” he muttered. 
“ I want to pull myself together. Frighten 
’er enough, but not too much. When she 
screams I’ll come in.” 

Mr. Travers slipped inside and then thrust 
his head out of the window. “Won’t she 
think it funny you should be so handy ? ” he 
inquired. 

“ No ; it’s my faithful ’art,” said the boat¬ 
swain, “ keeping watch over her every night; 
that’s the ticket. She won’t know no 
better.” 

Mr. Travers grinned, and removing his 
boots passed them out to the other. “ We 
don’t want her to hear me till I’m upstairs,” 
he whispered. “ Put ’em outside, handy for 
me to pick up.” 

The boatswain obeyed, and Mr. Travers— 
who was by no means a good hand at darning 
socks—shivered as he trod lightly over a 
stone floor. Then, following the instructions 
of Mr. Benn, he made his way to the stairs 
and mounted noiselessly. 

But for a slight stumble half-way up his 
progress was very creditable for an amateur. 
He paused and listened and, all being silent, 
made his way to the landing and stopped 
outside a door. Despite himself his heart 
was beating faster than usual. 

He pushed the door open slowly and 
started as it creaked. Nothing happening 
he pushed again, and standing just inside 
saw, by a small ewer silhouetted against the 
casement, that he was in a bedroom. He 
listened for the sound of breathing, but in 
vain. 

“ Quiet sleeper,” he reflected; “ or perhaps 
it is an empty room. Now, I wonder 
whether-" 

The sound of an opening door made him 
start violently, and he stood. still, scarcely 
breathing, with his ears on the alert. A 
light shone on the landing, and peeping 
round the door he saw a woman coming 
along the corridor—a younger and better¬ 
looking woman than he had expected to see. 
In one hand she held aloft a candle, in the 
other she bore a double-barrelled gun. Mr. 
Travers withdrew into the room and, as the 
light came nearer, slipped into a big cup¬ 
board by the side of the fireplace and, stand¬ 
ing bolt upright, waited. The light came 
into the room. 

“ Must have been my fancy,” said a 
pleasant voice. 

“Bless her,” smiled Mr. Travers. 

His trained ear recognised the sound of 
cocking triggers. The next moment a heavy 
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body bumped against the door of the cupboard 
and the key turned in the lock. 

“ Got you ! ” said the voice, triumphantly. 
“ Keep still; if you try and break out I shall 
shoot you.” 

“ All right,” said Mr. Travers, hastily ; “ I 
won’t move.” 

“Better not,” said the voice. “Mind, I’ve 
got a gun pointing straight at you.” 

“ Point it downwards, there’s a good girl,” 
said Mr. Travers, earnestly; “and take your 
finger off the trigger. If anything happened 
to me you’d never forgive yourself.” 

“ It’s all right so long as you don’t move,” 
said the voice; “ and I’m not a girl,” it 
added, sternly. 

“Yes, you are,” said the prisoner. “I saw 
you. I thought it was an angel at first. I 
saw your little bare feet and-” 

A faint scream interrupted him. 

“You’ll catch cold,” urged Mr. Travers. 

“ Don’t you trouble about me,” said the 
voice, tartly. 

“ I won’t give any trouble,” said Mr. 
Travers, who began to think it was time for 
the boatswain to appear on the scene. “ Why 
don’t you call for help ? I’ll go like a lamb.” 

“ I don’t want your advice,” was the reply. 
“ I know what to do. Now, don’t you try 
and break out. I’m going to fire one barrel 
out of the window, but I’ve got the other one 
for you if you move.” 

“ My dear girl,” protested the horrified 
Mr. Travers, “you’ll alarm the neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

“Just what I want to do,” said the voice. 
“ Keep still, mind.” 

Mr. Travers hesitated. The game was up, 
and it was clear that in any case the stratagem 
of the ingenious Mr. Benn would have to be 
disclosed. 

“ Stop ! ” he said, earnestly. “ Don’t do 
anything rash. I’m not a burglar ; I’m doing 
this for a friend of yours—Mr. Benn.” 

“ What ? ” said an amazed voice. 

“True as I stand here,” asseverated Mr. 
Travers. “ Here, here’s my instructions. 
I’ll put ’em under the door, and if you go to 
the back window you’ll see him in the garden 
waiting.” 

He rustled the paper under the door, and 
it was at once snatched from his fingers. 
He regained an upright position and stood 
listening to the startled and indignant ex¬ 
clamations of his gaoler as she read the 
boatswain’s permit:— 

“ This is to give notice that I, George Benn , 
being of sound mind and body, have told Ned 
Travers to pretend to be a burglar at Mrs. 
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Waters s. He ain't a burglar^ and I shall he 
outside all the time * Its all aboz>e-board and 
ship-shape * 

“ {Signed) George BennT 
“ Sound mind — above -board — ship- 


about the room and the swish of clothing 
hastily donned 

“ You ought to have done it before,” com¬ 
mented the thoughtful Mr* I ravers. “ It's 
enough to give you your death of cold.’ 1 



shape,” repeated a dazed voice. “ Where 
is he ? ” 

“Out at the back,” replied Mr. Travers. 
“If you go to the window you can see him. 
Now, do put something round your shoulders, 
there's a good girl.” 

There was no reply, but a board creaked* 
He waited for what seemed a long time, and 
then the board creaked again* 

“ Did you see him ? ” he inquired* 

“ 1 did,” was the sharp reply* " You both 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves* You 
ought to be punished.” 

“ There is a clothes-peg sticking into the 
back of my head,” remarked Mr. Travers. 
“ What are you going to do?” 

There was no reply. 

“What are you going to do?” repeated 
Mr* Travers, somewhat uneasily. "You look 
too nice to do anything hard ; leastways, so 
far as I can judge through this crack.” 

There was a smothered exclamation, and 
then sounds of somebody moving hastily 
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" Mind your business,” said the voice, 
sharply. “ Now, if I let you out, will you 
promise to do exactly as I tell you ?” 

"Honour bright,” said Mr, Travers, fei- 
vently. 

" Tm going to give Mr* Benn a lesson he 
won't forget,” proceeded the other, grimly* 
41 Tm going to fire off this gun, and then run 
down and tell him Tve killed you.” 

u Eh ?” said the amazed Mr, Travers. "Oh, 
lord ! * 

" H'sh! Stop that laughing,” commanded 
the voice. " He'll hear you* Be quiet! ” 

The key turned in the lock, and Mr. 
Travers, stepping forth, clapped his hand over 
his mouth and endeavoured to obey* Mrs, 
Waters, stepping back with the gun ready, 
scrutinized him closely. 

“Come on to the landing,” said Mr. 
Travers, eagerly* “ We don’t want anybody 
else to hear. Fire into this.” 

He snatched a patchwork rug from the 
floor and stuck it up against the balusters. 
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The boatswain wrung his hands. “ Good 
heavens !” he said, moving slowly towards 
the door “ Poor fellow !” 

“Come back," said the widow, tugging at 
his coat. 

“I was—was going to see—whether I could 
do anything for ’im,” quavered the boatswain. 
“Poor fellow!” 


tinned Mrs, Waters, 
calmly, “I'll go in 
and clean up the 

mess,” 

The boatswain 
reeled and then 
fumbled with trem¬ 
bling fingers at his 
collar. 

Like a man in 
a dream he stood 
watching as she ran to the tool-house and 
returned with a spade and pick ; like a man 
in a dream he followed her on to the garden, 
“Be careful,” she said, sharply; “you’re 
treading down my potatoes. 1 

The boatswain stopped dead and stared at 
her. Apparently unconscious of his gaze, she 
began to pace out the measurements and 


“You stay here,” said Mrs, Waters. 

He nodded. 

She pointed the gun at the hearth-rug, the 
walls shook with the explosion, and, with a 
shriek that set Mr. Travers’s teeth on edge, 
she rushed downstairs and, drawing back the 
bolts of the back door, tottered outside and 
into the arms of the agitated boatswain. 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh !” she cried, 

“What—what's the matter?” gasped the 
boatswain. 

The widow struggled in his arms. “A 
burglar,” she said, in a tense whisper. a But 
it's all right; I’ve killed him.” 

“Kill-” stuttered the other. “Kill- 

Killed him ? ” 

Mrs, Waters nodded and released 
herself. “First shot,” she said, with 
a satisfied air. 






“You stay where you are,” commanded 
Mrs, Waters. “I don't want any witnesses. 
I don't want this house to have a bad name. 
Fra going to keep it quiet.” 

“Quiet?” said the shaking boatswain. 
« How?” 

“ First thing to do,” said the widow, 
thoughtfully, “is to get rid of the body* I’ll 
bury him in the garden, I think. There's a 
very good bit of ground behind those 
potatoes. You’ll find the spade in the tool- 
house,” 

The horrified Mr. Benn stood stock-still 
regarding her. 

“ While you’re digging the grave,” con 
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then, placing the tools in his hands, urged 
him to lose no time. 

44 HI bring him down when you're gone," 
she said, looking towards the house. 

The boatswain wiped his damp brow with 
the back of his hand. 44 How are you going 
to get it downstairs ? ” he breathed. 

44 Drag it,” said Mrs. Waters, briefly. 

“ Suppose he isn't dead ? ” said the boat¬ 
swain, with a gleam of hope. 

44 Fiddlesticks ! ” said Mrs. Waters. 44 Do 
you think I don’t know ? Now, don’t waste 
time talking; and mind you dig it deep. I'll 
put a few cabbages on top afterwards—I've 
got more than I want." 

She re-entered the house and ran lightly 
upstairs. The candle was still alight and 
the gun was leaning against the bed post; 
but the visitor had disappeared. Conscious 
of an odd feeling of disappointment, she 
looked round the empty room. 

44 Come and look at him," entreated a 
voice, and she turned and beheld the amused 
countenance of her late prisoner at the door. 

44 I’ve been watching from the back 
window,” he said, nodding. 44 You’re a 
wonder; that's what you are. Come and 
look at him.” 

Mrs. Waters followed, and leaning out of 
the window watched with simple pleasure 
the efforts of the amateur sexton. Mr. 
Benn was digging like one possessed, only 
pausing at intervals to straighten his back 
and to cast a fearsome glance around him. 
The only thing that marred her pleasure was 
the behaviour of Mr. Travers, who was 
struggling for a place with all the fervour of 
a citizen at the Lord Mayor’s show. 

44 Get back," she said, in a fierce whisper. 
44 He'll see you.” 

Mr. Travers with obvious reluctance 
obeyed, just as the victim looked up. 

44 Is that you, Mrs. Waters?” inquired the 
boatswain, fearfully. 

“Yes, of course it is," snapped the widow. 
44 Who else should it be, do you think ? Go 
on ! What are you stopping for ? ” 

Mr. Benn's breathing as he bent to his 
task again was distinctly audible. The head 
of Mr. Travers ranged itself once more along¬ 
side the widow's. For a long time they 
watched in silence. 

44 Won't you come down here, Mrs. 
Waters ? " called the boatswain, looking up 
so suddenly that Mr. Travers’s head bumped 
painfully against the side of the window. 
“It's a bit creepy, all alone.” 

44 I'm all right,” said Mrs. Waters. 

44 I keep fancying there's something 
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dodging behind them currant bushes," pur¬ 
sued the unfortunate Mr. Benn, hoarsely. 
“ How you can stay there alone I can’t 
think. I thought I saw something looking 
over your shoulder just now. Fancy if it 
came creeping up behind and caught hold of 
you!" 

The widow gave a sudden faint scream. 

44 If you do that again-” she said, 

turning fiercely on Mr. Travers. 

44 He put it into my head,” said the culprit, 
humbly; 44 1 should never have thought of 
such a thing by myself. I'm one of the 
quietest and best-behaved-" 

44 Make haste, Mr. Benn,” said the widow, 
turning to the window again ; 44 I've got a lot 
to do when you’ve finished.” 

The boatswain groaned and fell to digging 
again, and Mrs. Waters, after watching a 
little while longer, gave Mr. Travers some 
pointed instructions about the window and 
went down to the garden again. 

44 That will do, I think,” she said, stepping 
into the hole and regarding it critically. 
“Now you’d better go straight off home, and, 
mind, not a word to a soul about this.” 

She put her hand on his shoulder, and 
noticing with pleasure that he shuddered at 
her touch led the way to the gate. The 
boatswain paused for a moment, as though 
about to speak, and then, apparently thinking 
better of it, bade her good-bye in a hoarse 
voice and walked feebly up the road. Mrs. 
Waters stood watching until his steps died 
away in the distance, and then, returning to 
the garden, took up the spade and stood 
regarding with some dismay the mountainous 
result of his industry. Mr. Travers, who was 
standing just inside the back door, joined her. 

44 Let me,” he said, gallantly. 

The day was breaking as he finished his 
task. The clean, sweet air and the exercise 
had given him an appetite to which the smell 
of cooking bacon and hot coffee that pro¬ 
ceeded from the house had set a sharper 
edge. He took his coat from a bush and 
put it on. Mrs. Waters appeared at the 
door. 

44 You had better come in and have some 
breakfast before you go,” she said, brusquely ; 
44 there’s no more sleep for me now." 

Mr. Travers obeyed with alacrity, and after 
a satisfying wash in the scullery came into the 
big kitchen with his face shining and took a 
seat at the table. The cloth was neatly laid, 
and Mrs. Waters, fresh and cool, with a 
smile upon her pleasant face, sat behind the 
tray. She looked at her guest curiously, 
Mr. Travers’s spirits being somewhat higher 
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than the state of his wardrobe appeared to 
justify. 

Why don't you get some settled work ? ” 
she inquired, with gentle severity, as he 
imparted snatches of his history between 
bites. 

“ Easier said than done, 71 said Mr. Travers, 
serenely. “ But don't you run away with the 
idea that Tm a beggar, because I'm not, I 
pay my way, such as it k And, by-the-bye, 
I s J pose I haven’t earned that two pounds 
Benn gave me ?” 

His face lengthened, and he felt uneasily 
in his pocket 

" I’ll give them to him when I'm tired of 
the joke,” said the widow, holding out her 
hand and watching him closely. 

Mr*-Travers passed the coins over to her* 
"Soft hand you've got,” he said, musingly. 
u I don't wonder Benn was desperate. I 
dare say I should have done the same ; n his 
place,” 

Mrs. Waters bit her lip and looked out 
at the window; Mr Travers resumed his 
breakfast. 

“ There's only one job that I'm really fit 
for, now that I'm too old for the Army,” he 
said, confidentially, as, breakfast finished, he 
stood at the door ready to depart. 


"Playing at burglars?” hazarded Mrs. 
Waters. 

44 Landlord of a little country public- 
house,” said Mr. Travers, simply. 

Mrs. Waters fell back and regarded him 
w T ith open-eyed amazement, 

“ Good morning/' she said, as soon as she 
could trust her voice. 

“ Good-bye,” said Mr* Travers, reluctantly, 
“I should like to hear how T old Benn takes 
this joke, though.” 

Mrs. Waters retreated into the house and 
stood regarding him, “If you’re passing 
this way again and like to look in—Til tell 
you,” she said, after a long pause* "Good¬ 
bye.” 

" I'll look in in a week's time,” said Mr* 
Travers. 

He took the proffered hand and shook it 
warmly* “ It would be the best joke of all*" 
he said, turning away, 

** What would?” 

The soldier confronted her again. 

44 For old Benn to come round here 
one evening and find me landlord* Think 
it over,” 

Mrs* Waters met his gaze soberly. “ I'll 
think it over when you have gone,” she said, 
softly* " Now go,” 
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The Humour of Cricket. 

Bv Arthur Thomas. 


WAS amused the other day to 
read an American’s version of 
a cricket match. This is how 
he gut at it. “The principle 
of cricket, it seems,” he says, 
“is simple enough. Two sets 
of thin upright staves, about three feet high, 
are driven into the ground about forty feet 
apart* Upon the summit of these staves a 
frail strip of wood is placed, which it is the 
object of the pitcher to dislodge with a ball. 
In this, however, he is continually frustrated 
by the action of a player who stands imme¬ 
diately in front of each of the upright staves. 
This player, by the aid of a short flat 
club (technically known, I overheard, as a 
1 boundary ’) prevents the pitcher from dis¬ 
lodging the strip of wood, and occasionally 
strikes the ball into remote parts of the field* 
According to the rules, the moment the ball is 
struck by the boundary' both of the strikers, 
called 1 bounders,’ commence to rim back¬ 
wards and forwards between their respective 
stations, and the scoring is regulated accord¬ 
ing to the runs thus made. The more remote, 
therefore, the bounder sends the ball, the 
more opportunity to score points for his 
side. But as this exercise is, except for the 


youngest and most agile, very severe, it is not 
surprising to observe that many bounders 
restrain the force of their strokes, and so 
keep the ball well within range and save 
themselves much arduous exercise.” 

Well, thafs all right. It reminds me of 
the Chinaman’s definition of tobogganing— 
** Houpla ! Whish-t-t-t-t ! Walkee backee 
milee ! ”—only it*s a bit more lengthy. 

The game, whatever may be said by one 
so intelligent, is not so simple as it looks. 
“ Vat ees your cricket ? ” said a Frenchman 
in the pavilion at Lord's during the Test 
Match, to which he had been invited by a 
friend who was doing him the honours of the 
season. “ Vat ees it ? One of ze men hits 
ze ball and zen— quel Mat! Ze men run 
back and forth, and ze men who do not run 
walk about ze field* Zen it is time for ze 
lunch. Cest magnifiqut} And zis is ze 
national game of ze Englishmen ! ” 

This is about as near as I can reproduce 
the luminous comment of my friend from 
Gaul, for I was the one who was doing the 
honours* It was useless to attempt an 
explanation of the game. He asked me at 
some length about the hat trick,” and when 
I told him that it was done by the bowler 




Our Cricket Match.—G eneral Chorus (to Farmer Giles, who, in consideration of his lending us the fields has been included 
in the hyme team, but unfortunately is bowled first hall) : * f Out, 'Varmer t thee be out 1 Make way for the Rector now." 

Farmer Giles; !t Whoy, bain't I to bat no more? " 

Cbomis : * l Cuorse not t Thee be out l 1 ' 

Farmer Giles : 11 Oh, he 1 f Then hout you goes hjtit o' my field." 
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he blandly asked me 
if that was what It 
meant, adding later 
that 44 bowler," as he 
understood it, was an 
English name fur hat 
What could be done 
in such a case ? I con¬ 
tented myself with let¬ 
ting him see “ze men 71 
running about for some 
minutes, and then took 
him in to “ze lunch,” 
after which he had 
greater respect for 
England, if not for its 
notional game. 

Now, that explana¬ 
tion of the hat trick, 
offered in so much in¬ 
nocence by one who 
knew nothing of the 
game, has prompted 
the belief that at last 
a new cricket story has 
been discovered. Yet 
from my knowledge of 
the humour of cricket, 



He Wouldn't Miss Tt.—I rate Parent: * c How dare you 
have the impudence to come and ask for your hall back when 
you nearly killed one or my children with it?" _ 

The Captain of the Team : M But, please, Sir, you’ve got 
ten children and we've only one ba]l," 
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as represented by 
stories actually told 
and illustrated jokes 
in the comic papers, 
merely to print it as 
new makes me fearful 
of the result Experi¬ 
ence has taught me 
that there are hardly 
more than a dozen 
jokes about cricket 
worthy of the name. 
These are immortal 
All others are but 
gloss upon, or varia¬ 
tions of, the originals; 
and if there were not 
one prize competition 
running already in this 
Magazine it would be 
a good idea to start 
one for the best cricket 
story sent in by con¬ 
tributors* One result, 
at least, there would 
be—the 44 large and 
handsome prize/ 1 as 
such competitions 



Explained,— Our Village Cricket Club, after the Opening Match.—The Young Squire (who, at school, nude a century against 
Harrow): “I say, Spinner, I don't yet understand lhat first tall of yours that took my leg slump. Was I late, or should 
I have played forward ! " 

Spinner (our demon Left-hander): ,f You couldn't avc done nothing with it, S*r- h 
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usually express it, would be entirely safe. Of 
course* there would be a coupon attached and 
an affidavit that each story was new. The last 
condition would knock out most of them. 

How immortal these stories really are is 
proved by the following, I asked a friend if 
he could tell me an absolutely new cricket 
story, 

“ If I could," he replied, "wouldn't I tell 
it myself ? ” 

41 That's what I asked you to do,” I said, 

“ Well," he replied, " I can't, but I’ll tell 
you the best cricket story I know,” 

" Go on,” said L 

"Well,” said he, "down in my con¬ 
stituency”—he was a would-be M.F., and I 
hope he gets in—“ we were having a game, 
and got one of our leading farmers to lend 
us a field. This farmer had been invited to 
play, and when he went in was bowled first 
balL He was told to make way for the 
curate, and when the situation was broken to 
him he cried out* ‘Ain't I to bat no more? 
Out, am I ? Then out you goes out of my 
field, 1 ” 

My appreciation was great, but I could not 
laugh. The story he had told me with so 
much unction was one of Raven-Hill's, and 
had already appeared in the pages of Punch , 
accompanied by one of the best of that inimi¬ 


table draughtsman's pictures. And, if you 
have not heard the story before or seen the 
drawing, I reproduce them* just as funny as 
they were when they first appeared. What 
pleases me most about my friend's story is the 
light it lets in upon the ways of politicians. 

This episode* having passed safety without 
loss oflife or limb on either side, decided me 
upon one point—namely* that I would leave 
the immortal jokes to themselves* as they 
originally appeared in print and picture, and, 
in dealing with my subject, confine myself to 
a few good stories. These should occasion 
ally be accompanied by sapient remarks from 
one who plays the game* and having proved 
the difficulties in his path merrily takes his 
way* fearless of the man who has “ heard 
them ail before.” 

Just a word or two now about the people 
who are ignorant of the game and its many 
niceties. They are not all French or American, 
or Germans, for that matter, like the German 
music - master in one of Mr. Armour’s 
sketches, who, when the telegraph - board 
rend 20 — 1 —o tried to be affable to the 
returning batsman. M Ach ! ” said Mein 
Herr, “ so you haf—how T say you—zwanzig 
runs gemacht ? ” " Swan's egg ? ” replied 

the batsman* gloomily. u No. Duck's egg, 
unfortunately ! ” No* indeed* Some of the 





The National Game,--Oi;r Village Cricket Club.— We had thirty seconds left before the lime for drawing stump* 
Our two last men were in p and we wanted one run to tie and two to win* It was the most exciting finish on record. 
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most ignorant are 
ladies, and English, 
too, of the best 
families* There is 
a story, now some 
years old, born at an 
Eton and Harrow 
match, when a small 
boy was entertaining 
two ladies, and one 
of the Eton boys 
was bowled out, 
amid enthusiastic 
plaudits from the 
Harrow contingent. 

“What's happened?" 
asked one of the 
young ladies, “ He's 
out T J? replied the boy, 

“Why is he out?" 
asked the fair one, 

“ Bowled,” was the 
laconic answer, 

* 4 Wh y was he 
bowled ?” persisted 
the fair one, “Be¬ 
cause he didn’t play 
with a straight bat," 
young lady, “how silly of him ! Why didn't 
he get someone to lend him one?" 

It was another young lady—they are 
always young ladies in these stories, except, 


The Playthinc; of Circumstance. —He : “ Hullo, there’s Smith out for* duck again J " 
She i “ Did he explain haw h wu he made no runs In his first innings 7 a * 

He : * i Well, you see N he happened to go in just when Jones was in ihc middle of his hat 
lrick + " 
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“Oh,” remarked the 


perhaps, the fat lady who thought it so clever 
of the man with the ball to hit the bat every 
time—who got so interested in the canvas 
screen that the curiosity of her sex finally 
overpowered her. So, for information, she 
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happens if the bowler gels out before the baiter ¥ " I Emily gives it up ! 
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turned appropri¬ 
ately to the lady by 
her side* “ What's 
that screen for, 

Gertie ? " “Oh/ 5 

replied Gertie, 

“that's to keep the 
draught off the 
ball ! ” 

Their ignorance 
is awful, but they 
show it in such 
a nice way that 
you don’t mind it 
at all. In fact, it J s 
part of the fun 
when you take 
them with you, and 
explains, doubtless, 
why so many are 
taken. They are 
not always as in¬ 
terested in the 
game as they might 
be, but how can 
they be, knowing 
so little of it ? 

And it is notice¬ 
able that they 
rarely refuse any invitations to the matches, 
particularly the expensive ones. One of 
them, in an unguarded moment, let out the 


truth. When asked, 
during the interval, 
if she was fond of 
cricket, she replied, 
“ Oh, I'm passion¬ 
ately devoted to 
it! 11 “ And what 

part of the match,” 
queried the young 
man, “do you enjoy 
the most ? ” “ Oh, 

this part/ 1 she re¬ 
plied — “ the pro¬ 
menade ! JJ And it 
is said they got mar¬ 
ried and lived happy 
ever afterwards. 

It may seem sur¬ 
prising, but it is 
a fact, that one of 
them once wanted 
to know if the Test 
team — although 
she didn't term it 
that w a y—wa s 
selected for its good 
looks, and great 
pains were taken 
to explain that the 
fit alone survived for such a great event. 
The mere Adonis stands not before a Cotter. 
The question need not have been asked had 
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patronage ! You dare to bond to me with your left hand Again, and I'll box your ears l 1 * 
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My Lady known 
the - story—told, I 
believe, by Mr. 
Hutchinson—of a 
certain county 
captain who was 
once driving in his 
dog - cart past a 
village cricket 
match. The style 
of a certain bats¬ 
man caught his 
eye, “ That's a 
good bat,isn’t he?” 
he asked of a 
yokel, as he pulled 
up his horse. “Oh, 
yaas; ’e be a pretty 
fair bat,” was the 
grudging reply. 
“He makes a 
good many runs, 
f should think, 
doesn't he?" 
41 Oh, yaas, J e do 
make runs some¬ 
times” u H’m ! 
Difficult man to 
get out, I should 
think, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, yaas; we 
haven’t gotten 1m 


THE HUMOUR OF CRICKET. 
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A Critical Cricket Critic.—A unt Jane: "I think it'* ta 
eleven you know, of that man with the b&II to hit the l>al nearly 
every time t" 
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out for fower year.” 
Enough said. 
That batsman was 
carried away in 
1 he dog-cart there 
and then, to play 
for the county 
eleven, and, adds 
Mr. Hutchinson, 
“ he has played 
for it ever since.” 
Wliat do f care for a 
bevy of yachts 
Or a dozen or so of 
yawls ? 

I bowled three curates 
once 

With three consecu¬ 
tive halls, 

writes Norman 
Gale in one of his 
bright verses. 
With that we leave 
the subject of 
curates. ** They 
’as their say on 
Sunday,” which is 
a story told when 
cricket was called 
“creag** 

One of the 
many humours of 
the local match is 



Ferdinand and Diana.— *Di insisted on my playing in local match. Haven't played since I was at school, 
when my average was a. However, determined to do my best, but swiped loo vigorously at my first ball. Wicket- 
keeper rather damaged. Wish that cousin wouldn't call me Jessoph. Di rather cool to me for some reason. M 
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illustrated in a well- 
known drawing by 
the late Phil May* 

It is called “ Mr* 

Tipkins—His In¬ 
nings/’ and shows 
Mr. Tipkins, who, 
by his rig, rather 
suggests that he is 
more accustomed to 
pounding pills than 
wielding the bat, 
standing at the 
wicket, legs w'ide 
apart, his whole 
body square to the 
bowler, his bat in 
air, and a most be¬ 
wildered look on 
his face. He has 
happened to hit a 
trail quite by acci¬ 
dent. “Run! run! 
run ! 11 shouts the 
crowd. “Where? 
where? where?” 
asks the astonished 
Mr. Tipkins, and 
the field politely 
endeavours to stifle 
its mirth. 

Some years ago 
—it was, I believe, 
in the days w-hen 

the pneumatic tyre had taken the place of 
the old-fashioned stiff rubber covering for 
bicycle wheels — there 
appeared in Punch 
a diminutive sketch 
of a batsman at the 
wicket, wdth a new 
sort of exaggerated 
guard upon his legs. 

The point, both of 
drawing and joke, was 
the clever suggestion 


"Why was Bill Jones made captain? 'Es done nolliin', 'e 
ain't. *' 

J1 Nothin 1 i Oh t ain't 'e I ! Wy, at ihr Hoval "c threw tip the 
hall from four bound’ry wot Grace ’it!" 
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that the pneumatic 
bicycle tyre might 
successfully be 
adopted by manu* 
facturers of cricket 
requisites to relieve 
the player of a 
heavy burden. 
The picture had 
the merit—not pos¬ 
sessed by all of its 
fellows — of being 
funny as well as 
practical, and 1 have 
hunted it out for 
reproduction in this 
article merely to 
show the closeness 
between jest and 
earnest. Will those 
who have played 
cricket give this a 
moment's thought? 
Is it beyond the 
bounds of imagina¬ 
tion that some 
enterprising manu- 
facturer may some 
day fill a long-felt 
want by substituting 
for the hard and 
stiff leg - guard of 
the present a re¬ 
silient, light, and 
serviceable guard of inflated rubber ? Try 
it yourself with three or four pieces of 
garden hose around 
your leg, and note the 
lightness of the cover¬ 
ing and the protection 
it gives you when a ball 
is thrown against it. 
How much greater will 
be that protection w'hen 
the rubber is filled 
with non-escaping air ! 


Suggestion for the Cricket Season. —The 
New Pneumalic Leg Guard. (Mr, Punch's Patent.) 

DRAWN BY C. HARRISON* RE I 1 HO DUCTED ll¥ PER¬ 
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ERBERT FARM ENTER, 
seated in the small embrasure 
in his flat window, rubbed his 
chin and stared upwards at the 
sky. It was scattered at times 
with blowing clouds that, 
speeding like Spanish galleons on the blue 
deep, crossed the aperture of heaven between 
the two adjoining mansions. For March bad 
come in and spring was at the doors, which 
possibly accounted for Herbert ParmenteFs 
occupation. He nibbled the feathered end of 
his quill-pen and searched the blank walls 
and vacant windows opposite for inspiration. 
He was a fair, elegant young man of thirty- 
five, with eyes set somewhat deeply and con- 
veying the impression of aloofness. He was, 
in point of fact, a poet by taste and inclina¬ 
tion, but in office hours he assisted his uncle 
in the City. A partner in a business which 
dealt merely with earthly produce, but was 
none the less successful, he was of an admir¬ 
able shrewdness in commerce, but in society 
relapsed upon a native bashfulness. He did 
not “go about"; he admired the drama 
from the upper circles ; and, acquiring, as he 
grew older, a fastidious taste in furniture and 
appointments, he steadily and stealthily cul¬ 
tivated the Muse. 

He could not. tolerate anything save the 
best, and was accustomed to quote Tennyson: 

VoL xxx.—21 
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u We needs must love the highest when we 
see it. ,J And hence, with the evolution of 
his critical instinct, he did not publish his 
poems. He wrote and he burnt, and then 
he wrote again ; and next morning he took 
the train to the City and read the money 
articles in his papers with a serene mind and 
undisturbed digestion. Yet there was no 
doubt as to his reserve. He was in a way in 
danger of becoming a recluse, for he belonged 
to a club which he frequented only to break 
the monotony of his solitary dinners, and his 
social excursions into feminine society were 
rare. His uncle, being, like himself, a 
bachelor, did nothing to discourage this 
atmosphere of solitude by which the younger 
man was surrounded. Herbert declared 
that he wanted nothing better than his 
present life. He had sufficient money; he 
was in a position to indulge his taste in knick- 
knacks ; and he had a good library, in the 
window of which he was now sitting. 

If you write poems in the air (as most 
poets do) it is, nevertheless, of considerable 
advantage to have a model, so to speak. 
One cannot begin wildly talking of black 
or browm hair ; it is better to fix on some 
material and existent object to exalt And 
feeling this necessity, Herbert had on several 
occasions allowed a certain distant figure, 
dimly seen and imagined, to drift through 
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his thoughts and commingle with the stuff of 
his verse. His poem was entitled “The 
Face,” and was somewhat after the style of 
Rossetti, but more thoughtful. 

As he sat at his window, which commanded 
an extensive view of a glazed wall, he was 
sometimes conscious of a woman who sat or 
moved about, entered or departed from, a 
room in a flat in the adjoining block across 
the dismal area. She was young, as he could 
perceive at a glance ; she had a neat way of 
dressing her hair, which was bronze in hue ; 
she wore gowns close to her shapely figure, and 
she lolled in a chair as she read. Her face 
he had never really seen across the interval 
of space which separated them. Nor did he 
desire to see it. She was a text on which 
he constructed his poem ; she was a lay 
figure almost, though of breath and blood ; 
at the least she might be regarded as some¬ 
one whom he had costumed for the part, and 
took no interest in except as a model. He 
was staring now at the wild March sky, for 
the window was empty. But he could recall 
enough of his model to make her useful. 
That bronze hair was to be most effective in 
a lyric; and that svelte body would sink into 
the lap of Death most pathetically. Herbert 
arose and looked up his Rossetti. After all, 
he had no desire to follow slavishly in 
Rossetti’s footsteps; it would be far better 
to break away for himself. And he had a 
sudden misgiving that he had unconsciously 
transcribed a line from “ Her Portrait.” He 
hunted the poem through with a frown on 
his face. Then, with a sigh of relief, he 
went back to his table, glanced down at his 
papers meditatively, walked thoughtfully to 
the fire, poked it, stood reflecting with an 
elbow on the mantelpiece for a time, let his 
gaze travel slowly and appreciatively along 
his well-filled shelves, and at last returned 
to the window to renew the struggle with 
inspiration. The paper was gone ! 

Herbert Parmenter looked on the floor on 
each side of his writing bureau, but nothing 
was to be seen. He pushed his chair away 
and scrutinized the spot where it had stood, 
but without success. The window was open to 
the south on that afternoon in the advancing 
spring, and the bluff wind might have 
played tricks with his papers. He wrote on 
very fine sheets, for which he paid a fancy 
price; and now he looked at the little pile 
which remained on the blotting-paper, he 
could see that they were fluttered. As single 
spies, then, did they conspire to take flight 
into the rough world ? He went to the 
window and looked forth. The area below 
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was untenanted and bare. His flat was on 
the first floor, and he could easily have 
descried any paper at that distance above the 
basement. But once more nothing was 
manifest. Herbert began to be puzzled and 
interested. A piece of paper could not take 
wings and be spirited away of its own volition, 
and yet if the wind had carried it off it would 
be visible in the area. 

Unwittingly his glance crossed the area to 
the sister block of flats and entered the 
window where he had often seen the lady at 
ease in her chair. There was no one there 
now, but as he noted that fact his attention 
was arrested by something white that fluttered 
on the sill. It was a piece of paper ! 

Almost nervously Herbert searched for 
his opera-glasses and brought them to bear 
on the restless paper. He could, of course, 
not identify writing at the distance, but he 
would have sworn that it was the cut and 
style of his choice, hand-made, vellum-wove 
sheets. Undoubtedly the mystery was solved : 
a vagrom gust had snatched his poem out' of 
the window and sent it sailing across the 
area to the opposite suite. And now the 
problem was how to recover it. To wander 
into the next mansions and inquire vaguely 
for a room with a piece of paper on the 
window-sill was obviously impracticable. 
He did not know the name of the occu¬ 
pant or occupants of the flat, and he had 
no knowledge of its number. These 
large buildings were like rabbit warrens. 
No ; it seemed hopeless to go conven¬ 
tionally to work on this mission. And yet 
he must regain his poem. It was his best 
achievement up to date, and he could not 
bear to lose it, tossed on the winds of 
heaven and subject to the eyes of any 
casual stranger. He contemplated the pros¬ 
pect for some time thoughtfully, and then 
abruptly clambered out of his window. 

The drop to the bottom was not very great, 
and he had taken it before he was aware. 
Some impulse from the spring winds, perhaps, 
was fluent in his blood, and made him act 
with a precipitation which was hardly charac¬ 
teristic of him. He crossed the area and 
came under the window of the opposite flat. 
By raising himself with the aid of a lead pipe 
he was able to reach up to the sill, and by a 
dexterous manipulation of hands and legs he 
even brought his face level with it. The 
paper, with his unmistakable hand, still 
fluttered in the open window. He stretched 
out an arm with difficulty ; it tantalized him, 
disengaging itself with a little rustle in the 
wind. But it was beyond reach. He 
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crawled a little higher and put out a hand 
again; it touched # the paper, which dis¬ 
appeared. 

What had become of it ? Herbert realized 
that it must have fallen under the impetus of 
his push into the room beyond. He clung, 
thinking, to the ledge. It seemed absurd to 
retreat now that he had come so far and so 
deeply committed himself, and was so near 
success. He remembered, too, that out of 
the front windows of his flat an hour before 
he had seen the young lady stepping into the 
road, into the blown face of the traffic. 
Under that impulse which moved in him 
this season of wild births and buddings he 
hauled himself by a huge effort upon the 
ledge, and, seated there, peered over the sill 
into the room. He saw nothing in it; he 
had no curiosity ; he was only looking for his 
own property. And, sure enough, there it lay 
on the floor a few feet 
from him, its giddy 
course now ended, 
silent in the silence 
of the room. Her¬ 
bert leaned over and 
lightly crossed the 
sill, for he was a man 
of graceful carriage 
and easy physical 
actions. He stooped, 
picked up his poem, 
and turned to retreat. 

As he did so for the 
first time he became 
conscious of the 
room. 

It was a small and 
pleasant room, fur¬ 
nished with a taste for 
comfort, and clearly 
by a woman, A 
bright fire burned on 
the hearth. A few 
reproductions of 
classical pictures 
adorned the walls; 
there were two easy- 
chairs, at one of which 
Herbert cast an en¬ 
vious glance, seeing 
at once that it be¬ 
longed to Chippen¬ 
dale's Chinese 
period; there were some books open on 
the table, one of which he saw with half 
an eye to be Tennyson. It was evidently 
a lady's boudoir, and realizing this, now 
that his mission was accomplished and 
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his ardour gone, Herbert experienced a 
little embarrassment. These considerations 
passed through his mind and these observa 
lions were made almost in a flash, as he 
turned to go. He had reached the window, 
and w r as mounting the sill, when he heard the 
handle of the door behind him turn. 

Panic seized on Herbert Parmenter forth- 
with, but it ivas the panic of despair that 
causes a flow of thought and does not prevent 
it. It was impossible that he should have 
time to jump through the window before the 
person should enter; therefore he took the 
next course that came into his head with 
the promptitude of an animal caught in a 
trap. He dodged in a twinkling behind the 
curtains that fell half-way across the window. 

No sooner was he safe in hiding than it 
occurred to him that he might have stood his 
ground, faced the danger, and explained his 

errand. But it w r as 
now too late, for the 
door had opened and 
someone had entered. 
Secluded behind the 
curtains he could not 
see who this w T as, but 
he heard the sound 
of feet and he caught 
the noise of a rustling 
skirt It must be the 
lady returned from 
her walk. 

Herbert Farm en¬ 
ter’s breath came very 
fast, and he was con¬ 
scious that his heart 
throbbed unusually 
loud. He was in an 
agony of suspense, if 
the truth be told, and 
a crow p d of disjointed 
thoughts and hopes 
and fears pressed 
through his brain. 
He stood quite 
motionless, with one 
hand on the wall to 
keep his tremulous body from sway¬ 
ing and thus disclosing his pre¬ 
sence ; and then the lady walked 
slowly across to the window and 
stood looking out into the falling 
dusk. 

He could not make out her face, which was 
in profile, but he could see that she wore her 
hat. His heart jumped in relief; for that 
meant, surely, that she would go to her bed¬ 
room to take it off, She stood as silently as 
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he, until he was almost afraid that she would 
hear him breathe ; and then she gave vent to 
a troubled sigh and turned about. She went 
to the fire, where she was still in his line of 
vision, and looked into the glass above the 
mantelpiece. His heart sank again. She 
had begun to unpin her hat. 

When that operation was over she 
examined herself critically in the mirror, 
and very deliberately began to disengage the 
rich folds of her hair. Herbert became 
increasingly embarrassed. Was it possible 
that she intended to make a toilette in her 
boudoir? The tresses fell luxuriantly down 
her back, and she still looked into the glass. 
She put her hand to her bodice, and he put 
his hand to the curtain. If she went any 
farther he must acquaint her of his presence. 
In much agitation he pushed the hangings 
back and looked out, scarcely knowing what 
he did. She uttered an exclamation of alarm, 
and turned suddenly, her face gone white 
even in that half light. She had seen him 
in the mirror. Herbert stepped out, and for 
all his shaking limbs he managed to keep 
control of his voice. 

“ I assure you, madam, I am not a 
burglar,” he said. 

The woman stood, grasping the mantel¬ 
piece in her terror, and eyed him. 

“ What—what are you doing here ? ” she 
gasped. 

“ I—I came to recover some property of 
mine,” said he. 

“ Property of yours ! ” she repeated, in her 
frightened way. 

“ A paper of some importance to me blew 
in at your window, and I followed, not know¬ 
ing how else I was to get it back.” 

“ A paper ? ” she said, and he could see 
that she had somewhat recovered herself. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ I had no intention 
of intruding, but it—somehow I was led on.” 

“You had no right to come,” said she, 
turning now from fear to indignation. 

“ I admit it,” he said. “ But I did not 
think. I was only anxious to get the paper. 
I apologize deeply.” 

“ I don’t know how I am expected to 
believe this,” said she, remembering things 
she had heard about well-dressed and well- 
mannered burglars. She glanced towards 
the bell. 

“ I assure you-” he began, in an 

access of alarm, but she interposed. 

“ What paper was it ? Show it to me,” 
she demanded, on a stronger and more 
resolute note as he quailed. He hesitated. 

“ I see you’re speaking falsely,” she said, 
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with confidence in proportion to his con¬ 
fusion. 0 

Herbert reluctantly put out his hand in 
which the unfortunate poem was clutched. 
She took it, gave him a glance, and then 
swiftly switched on the electric light. The 
room was ablaze in an instant. She looked 
at him and he looked at her, and then, as if 
something had reassured her, she glanced at 
the paper. 

For the first time Herbert Parmenter saw 
her face. She was not more than five-and- 
twenty, and the clarity of her complexion 
was only equalled by the lustre of her eyes. 
She was reading his poem, and as she bent 
her head to it the masses of her hair rolled 
about her face. 

“ This is a poem ! ” she said, in surprise. 

“ Yes,” he said, confusedly. “ It’s-” 

The girl sat down to the table with an air 
of gentle determination, and, smoothing out 
the paper, appeared to enter upon a detailed 
scrutiny of the verses. 

Herbert Parmenter watched her. From 
his distant position as a general connoisseur 
in taste he had a standard of beauty in 
women to which few conformed; his 
criterions had been moulded by public 
photographs, most of which had probably 
been doctored into suavity and brilliancy. 
His attitude was the reverse of misogynistic ; 
it was idealistic ; and his temperament had 
taught him to dwell with ideals and be con¬ 
tent with the dream. The shadow had been 
to him as a rule more than the substance; 
but even as he waited in embarrassment and 
mortification at his position he admired the 
beauty of the face before him. 

Suddenly the girl caught her breath, gave 
vent to an almost imperceptible sigh, and 
went on reading. 

“ Did you—is this—are you a poet ? ” she 
asked, looking up at him quickly. 

“ I—no—that is—I scribble—I try — 
I-” blurted out Herbert, who had in¬ 

tended to attribute the verses modestly to 
some living poet of renown. 

“ But you must be—these are yours ? ” she 
said, indicating the paper. She was evidently 
quite unconscious of her flowing hair ; but, 
unfortunately, he was not. He could not 
keep his gaze off it. 

“ Well—yes—in a way,” he stammered. 

Her manner had quite altered, and she 
regarded him with interest. “ It must be nice 
to be able to write verses,” she said, quite 
pleasantly. “ I think you live opposite, don’t 
you ? ” 

He admitted it; and somehow it seemed to 
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serve as a sort of introduction* The girl 
studied the paper again. 

“ I suppose I oughtn't to have read them,’* 
she went on, in a certain charming embarrass¬ 
ment. M But, you see, the circumstances were 
rather-” 

“ Yes ; yes* I apologize,” he said, humbly* 

“ Of course, I can see I oughtn’t to have 
read them n<nv ,” she resumed, decidedly; 
“because they refer to private matters—to 
something that——” 

“ No; not at all,” he assured her. 

She elevated her eyebrows* “ But you 
describe someone here very nicely, I think, 

which, of course, means-Oh, but I 

suppose poets take those things from their 
imagination,” she interrupted herself, with a 
pretty smile* 

“No—that is—sometimes—I mean always 
—always,” said Herbert, who was suddenly 
awakened to the realization of what the verses 
contained. 


“ Yes,” she continued, 
calmly, “ I think it’s quite 
charming. You describe 
the spring afternoon so 
nicely, and the — the ap¬ 
pearance and the—I think 
you give the hair very well*” 
Herbert was over¬ 
whelmed, but he thanked 
Heaven for one thing— 
namely, that she had not 
recognised his description. 

“I don't think the face 
is done so well,” she went 
on, “ if you don't mind my 
criticising* ,J 

11 Not at all —I'm glad. 
But I hadn’t seen the face,” 
blundered Herbert. 

She opened her eyes 
coolly. “ Hadn't seen the 
face ! Oh ! " she said, in 
surprise, and toyed with the 
paper, “ I think I’ve seen 
you writing a good deal at 
that window,” she said, as if 
to change the conversation. 

“ Yes ; I constantly write 
there,” he admitted. 

She rose with an air at 
once of diffidence, forgive¬ 
ness, and dismissal* “ Well, 
I must return you your 

property, and I hope-” 

She was extending her hand 
w ith the paper* A knock fell 
on the door; she turned 
quickly, and into the room broke somewhat 
impetuously a young man. He was dark of 
face, thick-set, groomed to perfection, and 
had swift-moving eyes. He came to a pause 
on seeing the two, and the girl lost her 
colour and showed evident embarrassment, 

** Marjory ! ” said the new-comer, “ They 

told me you were out, and-” He 

stopped abruptly, glowering at Herbert. 

The girl came forward a step in distress* 
“Oh, Fred) let me introduce Mr*—Mr*—— 
she stammered* 

“ Parmenter,” said Herbert, coming to her 
rescue. Yet was it her rescue? The dark 
young man bowed with hostility. 

“ I don't quite understand, Marjory,” he 
said, speaking quickly* “ Your maid said 
you were not at home, but as I thought that 
couldn’t apply to me I pushed in and—well, 
you seem very much at home.” 

“ I—I told her that because I was going 
to lie down," she faltered* 


AT HIS POSITION HE 

HIM.* 
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** Oh !” said the dark young man, with a 
snort, and glared malignantly at Herbert. 
** I begin to see. Naturally, visitors — ” 

“Fred, IVe only seen this gentleman for 
the first time now,” declared the poor girl, in 
utter confusion. 

He glanced significantly at her fallen hair. 

“ Is he the barber’s assistant ? ” he said, 
contemptuously. 

But it was time Parmenter intervened, 
which he did with dignity. “No, sir,” he 
said. 14 1 do not know who you are, but——” 

“ I am engaged to Miss Graham,” said 
Fred, bluntly. 

Parmenter bowed. “ But I can easily 
explain the situation, odd as it appears. It 
is all my fault. I happened to lose a—a 
sheet of paper of some value to me, and I— 
in fact, I broke into the house. I mean, I got 
through the window." 


to the girl's dishevelled locks—“ and then Pm 
asked to believe a story about a newspaper.” 

“It wasn’t a newspaper, Fred,” said the 
girl, pleadingly. “ It was this.” 

With trembling fingers she passed the 
verses on to the angry man. Fred took them 
from her just as she had taken them from 
Herbert, and with equal incredulity. He 
glanced at the paper with compressed lips. 
The girl stood regarding him with troubled 
eyes, and Herbert Parmenter, whose heart 
was bounding in his bosom, also felt as if he 
were awaiting anxiously the sentence of a 
judge. Suddenly the dark young man’s face 
darkened still further. He uttered a savage 
exclamation between his teeth and roughly 
crumpled the paper, 

“This is adding insult to injury,” he broke 
out, furiously. “Why, here is a poem all 
about—a beastly, silly poem all about your 
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“ Why on earth should you get through the 
window because you lost a sheet of paper ? ” 
said the dark young man, incredulously. 

“ It blew' in through the window,” said 
Herbert. 

“ Well, of all the lamest stories IVe ever 
heard,” began the angry young man, who 
had been evidently keeping command of 
himself w'ith difficulty, “this cock-and-bull 
tale about a newspaper and a window and 
the rest of it is the lamest I call ; I’m told 
you’re out. I push past the servant and I 
find you in, and”—he pointed dramatically 
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charms, counting them up, talking of your 
hair, praising your eyebrows, revelling in the 
shape of your nose and the richness of your 

Up S - 

“Oh, no ; he hadn’t seen them, he says," 
interrupted Miss Graham, in great distress. 
The young man, his flow* of passion broken, 
stared at her inarticulate ; and even in that 
moment of danger Herbert had time to reflect 
that she must, after all, have recognised her¬ 
self. “He says ! ” cried the young man, with 
scathing irony; “this is getting too much. 
He hadn't seen what ?" he demanded* 
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The girl was abashed. “ My—my—he 

only saw my hair.” 

The dark young man flung himself into a 
chair. “ I think,” said he, with obviously 
forced calm, “ we’d better consider the 
situation.” 

“ We have been doing that all along,” said 
she, with a show of spirit. 

“ In the first place I am denied admit¬ 
tance,” said the dark young man, ignoring 
this, and ticking off his thumb. “ In the 
second place I find you engaged in what is 
evidently an engrossing conversation with a 
stranger—a conversation (in the third place) 
so obviously engrossing that you have not 
noticed that your hair has come down.” 
This was heavily underlined with sarcasm. 
“ Fourthly, I hear some rot about a piece of 
paper blowing in at the window; and fifthly,” 
he ticked off his little finger, “ I find a copy 
of ridiculous verses addressed to you in your 
possession. May I presume to ask if the 
verses are yours ? ” he said, addressing Herbert 
abruptly. 

“Well, .yes,” said Herbert, more than a 
little flustered. “ But I can explain how the 
apparent-” 

“ Thank you,” said the young man, jumping 
to his feet, angrily. “ I have had about as 
much explanation as I can stand. The 
situation requires stronger measures. Miss 
Graham, if I cannot congratulate you on your 
candour and honesty, I can at least leave 
you free. I wish you good evening, and 
such good fortune as you both deserve.’.’ 

With this lofty utterance he abruptly left 
the room, and the two were left together. 
In the silence that ensued they heard the 
door of the flat bang, and then Herbert spoke. 

“I do not know how to apologize for 
having brought this upon you,” he said, man¬ 
fully. “ Indeed, I am not going to try. 
That would only be to make the injury 
greater. Yet if I saw how to make 
amends-” 

She half turned towards him, and he saw 
her face, flushed and excited, but hardly 
showing the signs of embarrassment he had 
expected. Anger had come upon her in a 
flood. “ I am not sure,” she said, bitterly, 
“ that I ought not to thank you instead.” 

She bit her lip, frowning, and it was 
evident that her thoughts were following the 
dark young man, or were perhaps involved 
about his concluding words. 

“ I wish I could think that,” he said, 
shaking his head sadly. 

Miss Graham sat down and looked at him 
calmly. “ You are at liberty to think it if it 
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will console you for the outrage which you 
have perpetrated,” she said. 

Her anger, then, was turned on him. He 
felt it was just, and, as he had expressed the 
futility of an apology, he made no answer for 
a moment. 

“ At any rate, I can rid you of my un¬ 
necessary presence,” he said, at last, and 
with a bow moved to the door. Her voice 
arrested him. 

“ Perhaps you had better take your pro¬ 
perty, the cause of all the mischief.” 

He turned; she had picked up the poem 
from the floor, where the indignant visitor 
had dashed it. He held out his hand and 
took it from her. 

“ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out,” he quoted, and, doubling up the paper, 
would have tom it into scraps, but once 
again she intervened. 

“ It’s a pity to do that,” she said, coolly. 
“ I thought it was quite clever, particularly 
the second verse.” 

“ I don’t think I quite remember-” He 

hesitated, astonished at her change of voice 
and mood. 

“ It was the third verse that didn’t seem 
quite so good,” said Miss Graham, with 
critical aloofness. “ I didn’t care for it so 
much.” 

Herbert studied his verses; it seemed 
somehow not so odd to be discussing them 
with her after that stormy scene. It flashed 
back on him now what she had said to the 
stranger. He looked at her, and, sitting in 
the chair in which he had so often descried 
her from a distance, she was wonderfully 
beautiful. The dusk outside was full of 
strange spring breezes and scents. 

“ You see, I hadn’t seen you then,” he 
said, boldly. 

Miss Graham shaded her face from the 
fire with her hands. “ It was a great liberty 
for you to take,” she said. 

“ It seems,” pursued Herbert, in the same 
bold mood, “ that I have always taken 
liberties all along. I took them when I 
used you for the verses; I took them when 
I came in at the window; and I’m going to 
take them again.” 

She cast a quick glance at him. 

“ Do you remember what Mr.—Mr.-” 

“ Protheroe,” she helped him. 

“ What Mr. Protheroe said ? He gave us 
what was tantamount to his blessing.” 

“ He had no right to say that,” she said, 
sharply. 

“No; he hadn’t. I admit that. He was 
out of temper, and he was stupid to boot. 
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He misunderstood everything. But he 
wished us such good fortune as we both 
deserved” 

“ I hope you will get it,' said she, dryly. 

Herbert Parmenter was a poet, but the 
man is more than the poet, and broke out 
fast and irresistibly. “ I think I can only 
get it one way,” he said. 

She glanced at him and then away at the 
fire, the flames of which were showing in her 
cheeks. “ Oh ? what is good fortune ? I 
don't think any of us know.” 

“ I ought to "know at thirty five,” he said. 
"We have befen accused unjustly. It’s a 
pity to suffer unjustly.” 

“What Mr Protheroe thinks is absolutely 

of no significance to me. He was always-” 

She stopped. 

“ I don't think we should lie under unjust 
suspicions,” he persisted. 

Again she glanced at him inquiringly, 

“ It would always be possible to justify 
them,” he added. 

“ How perfectly grotesque ! 1 
Graham, shading her face again, 
don’t know——” 

“You see, 1 feel I 
have known you a long 
time,” he said. 

“Why, you didn't 
know the colour of my 
eyes, and —— n 

She paused. 

“I shall cer¬ 
tainly alter that 
verse, if 1 may,” 
he declared, 
looking at the 
paper, 

11 1 can’t pre¬ 
vent you,” said 
she, carelessly, 

“if you like to 
abuse your 
power.” 

“ But it won't 
be printed,” he 
explained. “ I 
only write for 
amusement” 

“Amuse¬ 
ment!” she said, 
with a change 
of note. 

“ That is, for 
my pleasure,” he 
corrected, “ My 
own deep private 
pleasure.” 


There was a pause. “ Pm afraid I can't 
help your writing for your private pleasure,” 
said Miss Graham. 

“I will certainly alter it,” he remarked, 
and turned at a sound outside the door. 
Miss Graham rose hastily. 

“ Oh, it 5 s tea,” she said. “ My mother, who 
is an invalid, usually takes tea with me here.” 
Her eyes went to the fire, and Herbert's, 
following hers, noticed a kettle on the hearth. 

“May I?” he asked, and put the kettle 
on the fire. 

“Thank you so much. I always like to 
make my own tea,” she said. 

Herbert put the poem carefully in his 
pocket. 

“ You’ll—will you—as tea is coming, per¬ 
haps you would——” 

“ I should be delighted,” he said, heartily. 

Suddenly Miss Graham put her hands to 
her head. “ Good gracious, I didn’t know— 
I'd forgotten — my hair! Whatever will 
mother think when she--” 

“I wish she would,” said Herbert Par¬ 
menter, boldly. His eyes took hold on hers 
a moment, and her face 
was flushed. She held her 
hair back from it, looking 
at him, wondering. “ After 
all, we ought to have known 
each other.” He con¬ 
tinued his boldness, “ We 
could pretend—” 

“ I don't want 
to pretend; I 
like the truth,” 
she interrupted, 
“Well” he 
declared, softly, 
“the truth is 
that, although I 
have not known 
you very long, I 
made up my 
mind at once 
that I do—” 
“I don’t think 
I want all the 
truth,” she inter¬ 
posed again, rosy 
red ; “ at least, 
not just yet.” 

“Come in!” 
she called to the 
maid, and added 
on her entrance, 
“ Will you tell your 
mistress that — er— 
that tea is ready ? ” 


said Miss 
“ Why, we 
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the: story or my life. 

By FATHER CAPON. 


The present instalment of Father Gapon’s story shows how he became a leader of the working classes in 
the Russian capital, and incidentally throws many sidelights on recent events of the greatest interest to those 
who wish to understand the situation in Russia at the present moment Following on this necessary prelude, 
the next instalment will narrate the extraordinarily rapid developments of last year down to the massacre of 

January 22nd, 1905. 




CHAPTER IV. 

EXTREMES MEET IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

STARTED upon my journey 
to St* Petersburg to enter the 
Academy; but on my way to 
the capital I stopped at the 
Troitsky - Lavra, the famous 
monastery which is visited 
yearly by more than a hundred thousand 
pilgrims from all parts of Russia, and in 
which the relics of 
its founder, the r 
great St. Sergius of 
Radonyesh, are pre¬ 
served. This I did 
according to the de¬ 
sire of Bishop Illa¬ 
rion, who wished 
me to worship be¬ 
fore the relics of St* 

Sergius* At that 
time I no longer 
believed in the in¬ 
destructibility of the 
bodies of holy men, 
but, nevertheless, I 
felt an imperious 
impulse to kneel 
before the saint, 
whose life pre¬ 
sented to my mind 
an ideal to which I 
was striving with 
all my heart He 
had always tried to 
live according to 
his own teaching. 

He was not one of 
those saints who 
isolated themselves 
in remote deserts, 
trembling to come 
into contact with 
the evil things 
of life. He 
preached love to our neighbours, and he 
loved his neighbours, giving away everything 
he bad to them and living in the simplest 
way. He preached and practised forgiveness. 
And although he was a saint he was a great 
patriot, and for that I loved him still more. 
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He blessed the great Prince Dimitri Donskoi 
before he went into battle for the deliverance 
of his country from the yoke of the Tartars, 
and he gave the Prince two of his most 
trusted monks to help him, who proved to 
be two of the greatest warriors of the age* 
When I approached the monastery the 
bell, which is the greatest bell in Russia, was 
booming solemnly, filling the wide distance 
—moving the very earth, it seemed to me— 

with a divine ap- 
" peal. So I entered 
the church full of 
love and vene- 
( ration for the 
resting-place of the 
lover of truth and 
si mplicity, St. 
Sergius. I has¬ 
tened towards the 
shrine with the 
longing to kneel 
before it. But at 
that moment the 
Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Vladimir, 
entered the 
church, followed 
by Lis long train 
of Archimandrites 
and inferior monks. 
Vladimir looked 
simple enough, but 
the sight of the 
fat, glossy clerical 
dignitaries and 
monks accompiny- 
1 ing him gave me a 
disagreeable shock. 
Vladimir began to 
sing the evening 
Mass for the glory 
of St. Sergius, 
as the following 
day was the feast 
monks and clergy, 


of the saint The 

mimicking the Metropolitan, bowed and 
crossed themselves precisely as if they were 
moved by machinery. But I saw that while 
they were not occupied in so doing they 
wore indulging- in v hispered remarks, jokes, 
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and behaviour most unseemly in a place 
of worship. The religious ceremony had 
evidently no meaning for them. Their 
hypocrisy in the very house of the lover of 
truth, St. Sergius, filled me with disgust, and 
I left the church before the end of the service 
without having knelt at the feet of my 
beloved saint, for I felt that it would have 
been a blasphemy to address him in the eyes 
of that group of fat, grinning Pharisees. 

Returning to my room I found a telegram 
from St. Petersburg awaiting me, saying that 
my application for entrance into the Academy 
would be considered by the Educational 
Committee of the Holy Synod two days 
later, so that I had to leave at once. 

I was much struck by the appearance of 
the Russian capital. I had expected to see a 
great damp town, full of fog and mist, its 
inhabitants pale, lean, and nervous, because 
of their unhealthy and unnatural lives. But 
it happened that the day was a bright and 
sunny one in July, and the town appeared at 
its best—full of cheerful noise and brisk 
activity. The people I saw on the first day 
did not seem depressed and gloomy, but, on 
the contrary, far more energetic and healthy 
than the inhabitants of my peaceful and 
poetical Poltava. But the buildings of the 
town were all of uniform pattern, and looked 
like so many huge barracks. Indeed, there 
were many barracks among those buildings, 
and the whole town was overrun by military 
and police. 

It was not Bishop Illarion alone who took 
a great interest in my fate, but a rich lady 
who owned a great quantity of land near 
Poltava invited me to stay in her town house, 
on the fashionable Admirals Quay, and wrote 
about me to Sabler, the powerful Assistant 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

He received me immediately, evidently on 
account of the very pressing letters of intro¬ 
duction. He was a tall, grey-haired gentle¬ 
man, who had an unctuous smile and ingra¬ 
tiating manners. He showed great favour 
to me, took me to lunch with him, and 
promised to smooth my way to the 
Academy. 

“You must go to see Father Smyrnoff, the 
head of the Educational Committee of the 
Holy Synod,” he said. “ Tell him your 
story, and then go directly to Pobyedonost- 
seff, who will have heard of you from your 
bishop.” 

I went then to the Holy Synod and saw 
Father Smyrnoff, a fat, worldly, conceited- 
looking priest, who repelled me by his haugh¬ 
tiness. He blessed me, though being not 
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of the higher ranks of episcopal clergy he 
had no right to bless another priest. 

“ Well, I really don’t know whether you 
are fit to enter the Academy,” he said. “ My 
friend, Professor Sehegloff, told me of you, 
how you argued with him about the origin of 
Christ. You are infected with free ideas, 
and we don’t want such persons in our 
Church. I must confess that I feel my heart 
full of perplexity about your entering the 
Academy.” 

This meeting discouraged me a good deal, 
and I decided to try and see Pobyedonostseff 
immediately. I took the train to Tsarskoye 
Selo, where Pobyedonostseff was at that time 
living in the Imperial Palace. In the same 
carriage with me was sitting a very respect¬ 
able-looking gentleman, with whom I soon 
made acquaintance. He was, it appeared, 
Pobyedonostseff’s special messenger, and he 
took a fancy to me when he learned that I 
was a priest in Poltava. He had himself 
once visited Poltava, accompanying Pobye¬ 
donostseff, and had been excellently fed in 
Bishop Illarion’s kitchen. Therefore, Poltava 
had a warm place in his heart. He told 
me that Pobyedonostseff prayed frequently 
in the church of the palace and took 
frequent walks in the palace garden, carrying 
a prayer-book in his hand and murmuring 
prayers. He told me also that there was 
very small chance of seeing him that day, as 
he did not usually receive any members of the 
clergy at his summer residence, and on that 
particular day he had been invited to dine 
with the Czar on the occasion of the arrival 
of the little Bulgarian Prince Boris. Still, he 
would try to gain me admittance to the Pro¬ 
curator, who, though in the habit of treating 
the clergy in general rather scornfully, might, 
perhaps, look more leniently at a priest 
recommended by Bishop Illarion, who was 
his especial favourite. When we reached 
Tsarskoye Selo the messenger kept his word 
and I was introduced into the ante chamber 
of Pobyedonostseff’s audience-room. Here 
I was told to wait the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod. 

I was awaiting the man who had the power 
to extinguish all the hopes and prospects of 
my life ; and as I waited I pondered in my 
mind over the sad fate of the Russian Church, 
so completely dependent upon the will of this 
one man—a layman, an official of the Govern¬ 
ment. There is absolutely no autonomous 
life in the Russian Church. The Holy 
Synod, ruled by the Procurator, is composed 
of bishops who, by their very obligation 
to belong to the monastic order, are held 
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totally aloof from the needs of the 
people's life and unacquainted with them. 
And each bishop has absolutely unlimited 
power over the Church in his own See, He 
appoints the priests without of necessity being 
hindered by any considerations regarding the 
moral or intellectual qualities of the candi¬ 
date- If it please him he can raise a 
costermonger or a swineherd to the priest¬ 
hood. He punishes or dismisses at will any 
priest in his diocese, leaving him no chance 
of appeal. Should a priest risk an appeal to 
the Holy Synod against the decision of a 
bishop, the Synod would unfailingly forward 
the complaint to the very 
bishop against whom it was 
lodged, for his personal con¬ 
sideration. The priests on 
their side are absolute 
masters of the Church pro¬ 
perty and affairs in their 
parishes, the parishioners 
having no voice in the 
management In this way 
the Church is deprived of 
any germs of healthy life; 
it has been transformed into 
a kind of bureaucratic de¬ 
partment of religion under 
the sway of Pobyedonost- 
seff. 

“ What do you want ? n 
said a sharp voice, suddenly, 
from behind me. 

I turned round, and saw 
the withered, monkey-like 
face and sharp, cold eyes of an old man- It 
was the Great Inquisitor, who had crept noise¬ 
lessly from behind a door concealed by a 
curtain. He was of middle size, of lean 
figure, slightly bent, and dressed in a black 
evening-coat 

“ I have come to your Excellency to ask 
your intercession to enable me to take part 
in the competitive examination for the 
Academy/ 1 I said 

PobyedonostsefT looked at me inquisitively. 

“ Who is your father? Are you married ? 
Have you any children ?” 

The questions were rained upon me in a 
harsh, dry voice, I replied that I had two 
children. He exclaimed 

“ Ah! Children ? I don’t like that. 
What kind of a monk would you make 
w'ith children ? A poor one! I can do 
nothing for you,” and he turned brusquely to 
leave me. His manner of speaking, and the 
thought that all my expectations were to be 
ruined by him in this careless and insolent 
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way, raised in me a feeling of indignation 
and protest. 

“But, your Excellency/' I cried, “you 
must listen to me. It is a question of life 
for me. It is the one thing which remains 
for me now—to forget myself entirely in 
studies in order to learn how to serve my 
people. I cannot take a refusal.” 

There was probably a note in my voice 
which arrested him. He turned again 
towards me and listened in amazement, look¬ 
ing fixedly into my eyes, and then suddenly 
became kind. 

“Yes, Bishop Illarion has told me of 
you* Well, go to Father 
Smyrnoff, to his house. He 
lives now in Tsarsioye Selo. 
And tell him in my name 
that he must send a favour¬ 
able report to the Holy 
Synod.” Then he disap¬ 
peared. 

Next day I saw Father 
Smymoff again, and he this 
time unhesitatingly promised 
me that the Educational 
Committee would send a 
favourable report to the 
Holy Synod. 

So I set to work for the 
examination, as only one 
month was left me, I 
worked eighteen hours a 
day,and still l only managed 
to read once through all the 
subjects I had to prejxire. 
On the eve of the examination I was quite 
unnerved; my hands shook Lo such a degree 
that I could not hold my pencil When I 
tried to ascertain whether 1 knew my subject 
I found, to my horror, that not a word of it 

w f as in my head, I went to bed in utter 

distress and fell asleep. 

Then again my whfe came to me and kissed 
me, and I felt that the anguish had been 
lifted from my soul. Arising next morning, 
consoled and confident, 1 went to the exam¬ 
ination hall and passed all examinations with 
full honours; indeed, so well that not only 
did I matriculate as a student of the 
Academy, but on account of my honours I 
received one of the best scholarships, for 
which only the most successful are eligible. 

In this w f ay I became a student in the 
Theological Academy of St. Petersburg, and 
began to live in its buildings. Here, I 
thought, I should at last find an answer to 
the question of the meaning of Life, which 
so perpetually tormented me. Surely, I 
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thought, in one way or another I should, 
in this sacred domain of knowledge, be en¬ 
abled to lay foundations upon which I could 
serve the cause of truth and of my people. 

But these hopes were doomed to dis¬ 
appointment. Soon it became evident that 
the immense majority of the students were 
as little interested in the research of religious 
and moral truth as were the professors 
willing or prepared to help them in such 
research. The teaching was entirely formal 
and scholastic. The Holy Scriptures were 
studied not in their spirit but exclusively in 
their letter. 

With the exception of one Professor of 
Church History, M. Bolotoff, who was an 
earnest man and had a powerful intellect, all 
the others were unfit for the responsible task 
allotted to them. For instance, the professor 
who lectured upon the Deity of Christ was 
a very young man, who was in the habit of 
appearing at his lecture with a flushed face 
and swollen eye. Students who were 
acquainted with him told me that he spent 
his nights in drink and base depravity. And 
after such proceedings this professor dared 
to come to us and to speak about the Holy 
Family with cool familiarity, as if he were one 
of their near relations ! How could I fail to 
feel revolted at such things ? 

At that time the Bishop of St. Petersburg, 
Benjamin, who had heard of me from Bishop 
Illarion, invited me to take part in a mission 
to the working classes, which had its head¬ 
quarters in the church in Borovaya Street. 
The factory hands—men, women, and young 
girls—would gather in this church, while the 
missionaries addressed them with the view 
of improving their moral state. The first 
gathering of the mission which I attended 
impressed me very deeply. I saw a crowd 
of pale, haggard men and women, poorly 
clad, and bearing the traces of infinite 
suffering. But in their eyes I read the 
eager desire for knowledge and truth. The 
missionary preached to them about the 
Commandments and the terrors of the Day 
of Judgment I felt that such words could not 
satisfy the longings of the eager listeners. 
They needed encouragement to new r efforts ; 
they needed the forgiveness and love of 
Christ. 


When my turn came to preach I tried to 
make the people confident of their power to 
better their lives. But still I felt that I had 
not told them all I believed ; that I had not 
shown them the way to any real improvement 
of their lot. I felt that the mission was not 
in sympathy with my views, and that, on the 


other side, I could do nothing for the people 
I was called to teach. At last I abandoned 
the mission work in despair. I began to 
think of a peaceful refuge in some monastery 
in which I could live with Nature, in prayer, 
undisturbed by the sight of the evils of life. 
My mind as well as my bodily health was 
affected, and my friends, becoming seriously 
alarmed, raised a subscription, which was 
supplemented by one from the Academy, in 
order that I might be sent to some place of 
rest in which there might be a chance of a 
complete recovery. Accordingly I started 
for the Crimea. 


CHAPTER V. 

FALSE SHEPHERDS. 

Reaching the Crimea, I went on to the 
beautiful town of Yalta, staying in the 
suburb of Tchukulali, where I took pains 
to recover my health. Tchukulali is situated 
on a high cliff, and I passed much of 
my time watching the glorious sea and 
revelling in the sunshine and bracing air. 
My frequent visits to Yalta, I fear, rather 
tended to arrest my convalescence. It is 
above all a place of fashion, frequented by 
rich people who come to spend money and 
get pleasure, often of a disreputable kind, 
rather than to get health. With disgust I 
watched the squandering, in reckless and 
riotous living, of money which was the fruit 
of the labour of poor peasants whose lot I 
knew so well; while side by side with all the 
prodigality of these homes of pleasure and 
luxury there might be seen in the town thou¬ 
sands of miserable creatures, ill-fed, nearly 
naked, and without shelter. 

The town itself presents, indeed, what to 
any sensitive mind must be a shocking con¬ 
trast of huge palatial mansions in the centre 
and abominable slums in the suburbs. In 
and near the town are palaces and estates of 
the Czar; and the sight of this appalling 
misery at the very doors of the Czar’s 
palaces and on the borders of' his rich 
estates filled my heart with indescribable 
bitterness, and did something to»poison the 
happiness and enjoyment of Nature which I 
had found on these southern hillsides. By 
a fortunate chance I met Father Nicholas, 
the Bishop of Taurida. He was not much 
liked by the people there, who complained 
of his conceit and haughty manners, but he 
was very kind to me, and when he learned 
that I was a student of the Academy became 
very friendly, and offered me the hospitality 
of the monastery of St. George. I gladly 
accepted this invitation. 
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This monastery is situated on a high 
mountain overlooking the Black Sea, amid 
the most beautiful surroundings. The fresh 
air and the constant sight of the wide, clear 
water gave me new health. I loved the sea, 
and felt its breathing as though it were a 
living being. Confidence and strength and 
belief in my own purposes began to return 
to me, and my plan of entering a monastic 
order appeared in a different light from what 
it had taken when I was weary and in despair. 

I soon found that the great natural 
resources of the place were left unused, 
while the monks, evading any real work, 
passed their time in serving the visitors who 
stayed in the hostel of the monastery. This 
hostel was al¬ 
ways filled with 
rich holiday¬ 
makers, of 
whom many 
were young 
ladies ; and the 
relations be- 
tween the 
monks and these 
guests were any¬ 
thing but what 
they ought to 
have been. A 
large majority 
of the monks, in 
fact, passed 
their time in a 
frivolous and 
parasitic way of 
living upon the 
income which the hostel brought in; and at 
the same time over two thousand acres of 
most beautiful vineyards belonging to the 
monastery, which might have produced an 
income of twenty pounds per year per acre, 
were left in a state of desolation. 

Such contrasts between pious words and 
impious conduct destroyed little by little my 
desire for the monastic life. 

While staying in the monastery I met a 
number of interesting people, to three of 
whom I owe, in part, my decision to return to 
work in the world. The best known of them 
was the great painter, Vassili Verestchagin, 
He was living near us, closer to ihe sea, in a 
small house with his children, whom he 
dearly loved. He was an austere and even 
rough man, strong-willed, hut magnanimous ; 
his keen eyes looked out fixedly from beneath 
thick brows, and the whole appearance of his 
severe, bearded face bespoke a forcible 
character. He saw in his art a real mission, 


and therefore he put it above everything 
else. I remember once, while he was working 
in the light of the setting sun, an old school¬ 
mate, Admiral S-, came up from the town 

to see him. Verestchagin was busy with his 
work, and refused to see any visitors. The 
admiral begged for at least a short talk, but 
the painter remained firm, and his friend 
had to return. 4£ 0f course,” Verestchagin 
said to me afterwards, “ I should have liked 
to have a talk with my old acquaintance^ but 
work is above everything. I cannot get at 
will the moment of inspiration and the proper 
light, and I cannot sacrifice such opportu¬ 
nities as remain.” He was a man of kind heart, 
with all his straightforwardness of speech. 


His vivacity and vigour were infectious. We 
often walked together on the cliffs and the 
beach, and I remember many of our con¬ 
versations. 14 1 always respect a man,” he 
told me once, u who speaks out his convic¬ 
tions plainly, without regard to the conse¬ 
quences, I can see clearly that you also 
have passed through some tragedy ; and I 
will tell you what I think of it. Throw off 
your cassock ! Give it up ! There is plenty 
of work to do in the world which needs all 
the energy we can give it,” Verestchagin 
was a thorough realist in art. He considered 
that only that work of art is great which fully 
reflects the reality of Nature. " It is,” he 
would say, *'the task of the artist to find out 
in Nature and life such subjects as correspond 
with, and into which he may infuse, his 
ideas.” He condemned, for instance, the 
famous picture of Ivanoffof the 11 Appearance 
of Christ,” in which Christ was represented 
as returning from the desert with rough, torn 
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people* The time will come when 
this will he changed* 

My health now completely restored, 
I returned with new confidence and 
hope to St* Petersburg. 


CHAPTER VI* 
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clothes, but smooth hair* u How/* asked 
Verestchagin, “ could anybody coming from 
the desert have smooth hair? ** 

1 passed nearly a year altogether in the 
Crimea, visiting from time to time the beauti¬ 
ful little village of Balaclava, which is locally 
called the “ Gem of God/ J and many of the 
monasteries in the district, in all of which 
I got the same impression of wasted oppor¬ 
tunities and useless and even disreputable 
life which I had already received. Every 
day I saw more clearly that these thousands 
of monasteries—there are more in Russia 
than in any other country in the world- 
are nothing but nurseries of vice and 
machinery for increasing the superstition 
of the people* Yet how useful all those 
beautiful spots might be to the nation ! 
What splendid schools* libraries, hospitals 
they would make ! What parks for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the people ! The most beautiful 
places in the Crimea, as in other parts of 
Russia, belong to the monasteries, and are 
turned not to the good but to the evil of the 
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MY SCHEME FOR THE OUTCA*ST3* 

I decided to continue my studies 
in the Ecclesiastical Academy, think¬ 
ing that by graduating there I might 
obtain a position which would en¬ 
able me to devote myself very largely 
to work amidst the industrial classes 
of the capital* Remembering my 
late wife’s wish, however, the idea of 
abandoning the priesthood was very 
unwelcome. On returning to the 
Academy I made up my mind to 
give to my studies only so much time 
as was necessary to pass the exami¬ 
nations, and to devote the remainder 
to coming into closer touch with the 
working classes in the city* Hear¬ 
ing of my return, Sabler, Pobyedo- 
nostsefiPs assistant, invited me to 
take part in a brotherhood mission 
in the church over which he had 
immediate control. This church, 
called that of the Holy Mother of 
Pardon, is situated in the part of St. 
Petersburg called the Haven* 

It is a low-lying district near the 
river, which frequently overflows, 
causing great misery among the poor 
people who live .there* The Baltic wharves 
and many manufactories and mills are situated 
in this quarter. Here I preached on duty and 
happiness, and very soon my congregation 
increased so that the building could not hold 
it* Often more than two thousand people 
gathered to hear me* 

I made the acquaintance of many workmen 
at this time, going among them at their work 
on the Baltic wharves and entering into con¬ 
versation with them. They got to trust me, 
and some of them confessed to having 
become infected with political ideas* I did 
not at that time think that political change 
was necessary* I told them that by some 
industrial organization they might reach 
better results for their own elevation than 
by entering into conflict with the Govern¬ 
ment. But I felt very deeply the despair 
with which they regarded their position. 
Once as I passed near a workman in one of 
the smelting works he said to me, “ Is hell 
worse than this?” and when, in answer, I 
mentioned the name of God, he cried 
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angrily, “There is no God. I have prayed 
to him hundreds of times that he might save 
me from this hell where we are tortured in 
the struggle for our bread, but He has not 
done what I asked.” 

Meanwhile I continued my studies in the 
Academy, and when I was in the second 
year I was offered a position of locum tenens 
for the leading priest in the new church 
attached to the second Orphanage of the 
Blue Cross. This also was situated in the 
workmen’s quarter. I applied myself to 
making the church successful, and achieved 
this result. At the same time I was offered 
the place of teacher of the Bible in the Olga 
Poor House, which is under the special 
patronage of the Empress. 

To reach these two places I had to pass an 
immense field, called Haven Field—a great 
open plain which, instead of being made a 
playing-ground for the children, is a real 
danger to the public health—in the first 
place from the refuse that is thrown there, 
and also because it is a great gathering-place 
of the outcasts of the town, those unfortunate 
beings whose life and sufferings have been 
so fully described by Maxim Gorky. I often 
stopped here on my way and made the 
acquaintance of some of these outcasts, and 
tried to help them in whatever way I could. 
Their sad fate touched me deeply. 

The more I learnt of the life of these 
unfortunates the more touched I felt for 
them ; the problem of how to help them 
filled my mind more and more. To get to 
the root of it I began to visit the private 
lodging-houses, which in St. Petersburg, as 
in other cities, supplement the altogether 
inadequate shelter offered by municipal 
effort. In many of them the sanitary con¬ 
ditions were absolutely deplorable, the air 
being sometimes so foul that, according to 
the Russian expression, “ you would need an 
axe to cut it.” At first I disguised myself and 
spent some nights in these shelters ; and 
then, when I had become familiar enough 
with them, I began to visit them regularly in 
my priest’s gown in the evening, finding at 
length a workman intelligent enough to help 
me in conducting a short service. After this 
the poor folk would gather round for conver¬ 
sation and would tell me their stories. They 
had found a friend, and I had found that 
even in these uttermost depths, where 
humanity has become so grievously broken 
and defaced, the power of friendship may 
still redeem even those who seem to be most 
lost. 

Among the outcasts I met I was often 
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startled to find really gifted individuals. 
There were some who had had high situa¬ 
tions, there were officers of the army, 
barristers, and even members of aristocratic 
families. It was plain that many of them 
might again become useful members of 
society if only they could be put in human 
conditions, and could be inspired with some 
confidence in themselves. 

I wrote a report fully explaining my plan 
for the regeneration of the outcasts by 
the establishment of a series of labour-houses 
in the great towns and labour-colonies in the 
country, the fundamental principles of which 
were that labour must be the only criterion 
and that everyone must work. 

I made the Prefect of St. Petersburg, 
General Kleygells, acquainted with my 
report, to which I added a criticism of the 
existing workhouses, showing their complete 
inadequacy, their failure to develop the will 
of the men, and to provide them with any 
help upon their leaving. I also sent a copy 
of this report to General Maximovitch, who 
is the general director of the workhouses 
patronized by the Empress. He professed 
to be very much pleased and to fully sym¬ 
pathize with the scheme. He ordered it to be 
printed at once and gave a copy of it to 
General Tanyayeff, a great favourite of the 
Czar, who, as chief of His Majesty's Chancel¬ 
lery, has the rank of Minister, and who is the 
vice-president of the Committee of Work- 
houses, the president being the Empress. 
Tanyayeff reported upon the scheme to the 
Empress, who, as I was told, was impressed by 
it, and desired that it should be discussed 
by the committee in her own presence at 
a meeting to which I should be invited to 
explain it. This success of my report greatly 
encouraged me, and I intended to give up 
my life and study to the working out of the 
scheme. But my hopes soon proved prema¬ 
ture. Month after month passed without the 
conference being called. General Maximo¬ 
vitch, who professed to be very keen about 
it, consoled me with various explanations : 
now the Empress was ill, now she had had to 
leave the capital, and so on. Bureaucratic 
red-tape was evidently going to kill my 
scheme. 

The news of it spread in society, and 
members of some of the highest aristocratic 
families began to show interest in the subject 
and in myself. I was invited to a number 
of salons of titled persons surrounding the 
Court, and began to become familiar with 
them. During these visits I made the 

acquaintance of all sorts of representatives 
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of these classes, and especially often I 
visited the salon of Mme. de Khitrovo, 
a spirited lady, the widow of the late 
Hoff Marshall Khitrovo, formerly Russian 
Minister to Japan. There I had plenty of 
chances of studying society life, and 1 found 
it very far from enviable. In their words as 
well as in their deeds these people seemed to 
me to move in one great round of artificiality. 
Their life appeared exceedingly tedious, ex¬ 
hausting, and unsatisfying. Their interest in 
philanthropy was feverish, but quite super¬ 
ficial. At first I be¬ 
lieved in their good 
intentions* and when 
they asked me to in¬ 
quire into the condi¬ 
tions of such or such 
a poor family I rushed 
off, carefully studied 
the case, and reported 
upon it, at the cost of 
time and even of 
money. Rut I soon 
found that these 
efforts were useless ; 
there was no real inte¬ 
rest behind the in¬ 
quiries and no real 
desire to cure the evil. 

All they wanted was a 
new' kind of distrac¬ 
tion. The same un¬ 
reality I found in their 
supposed yearning for 
religion. They would 
constantly develop 
great interest in the 
life of Christ and ask me to instruct them 
in it, but I found that what they really 
wanted was something quite different. 

There was, however, one old lady for whom 
I had the greatest respect. This was Princess 
Elizabeth Narishkin, first lady-in-waiting on 
the Empress, a member of the very highest aris¬ 
tocracy and standing in very high favour with 
the Czar and the Imperial family. She was 
also a virtuous and intelligent woman, and a 
number of philanthropic institutions organized 
by her were of a really satisfactory character. 
I was often invited to her house and had 
long conversations with her. It was under 
her influence that I began to idealize the 
Emperor Nicholas II. She told me that 
while he was still a child she used to carry 
him in her arms and that he grew up under 
her eyes. She assured me that she knew 
him as well as her own children, and she 
always characterized him as a really good, 


kind, and honest man, but, unfortunately, very 
weak of will and devoid of any strength of 
character. In my imagination there then 
grew up a kind of ideal Czar who had not 
yet had an opportunity of showing his real 
worth, but from whom alone the salvation of 
the Russian people could be expected. I 
thought that the day would come when the 
Czar would suddenly rise to the height of 
the situation with which he was faced, 
and would listen to the voices of his 
people and make them happy. 

During this time I 
continued my work in 
the church of the Olga 
Refuge and in the 
second Blue Cross 
Refuge, My position 
in both places had 
become stronger. In 
the latter I was soon 
elected as the 
manager, a distinction 
which was reported to 
the authorities of the 
Academy and to the 
Metropolitan, who 
were much pleased. 
In this position I used 
to come into frequent 
contact with the pre¬ 
sident of the com¬ 
mittee of all the 
refuges* a Mr. Anitch- 
koff, who was also 
a member of the 
City Council. He 
showed great friendli¬ 
ness in his own peculiar way, and in a state 
of greater or less insobriety used to open his 
heart to me as to his many exploits in public 
life. He told me of many dishonest trans¬ 
actions in which he had taken part in 
connection with the City Council. Several 
times he invited me to his house, where he 
offered me wonderful vodkas, which, as he 
said, were stolen and brought to him by his 
uncle, who was the manager of the commis¬ 
sariat of the Winter Palace. He told me many 
queer stories of life in the Imperial House¬ 
hold. The number of servants in the palace 
is enormous, there being about seventy cooks 
alone, and every cook, I was told, stole as 
much as he could. Robbery is, in 
fact, practically the general rule. It was 
with deep grief that I heard of these 
things and reflected how, instead of 
continuing this useless waste of the people’s 
money, the Cz^r might live a simpler life 
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and set a better example to the world. 
At first, taking Anitchkoff simply as a good- 
hearted fellow, I in return told him about 
the ignorance prevailing among the masses of 
the people and their exploitation. Gut soon 
I learned that his friendliness was but a 
screen for actual perfidy, and that he was 
doing his best to ruin me. I believe that the 
chief motive of the intrigues against me in 
which he was presently involved were the 
critical passages of my report to the Refuges 
Commission. The details of these criticisms 
would hardly be of interest to foreign readers. 
Suffice it that I showed that some of the 
refuges for which Anitchkoff, Baron Witte, 
and some other influential persons were 
responsible were badly managed and com¬ 
pletely failed of their ostensible purposes. 
Anitchkoff s only idea of reply was to rake up 
against me what he tried to represent as 
dubious incidents in my past life, and to 
embroider these with slanders which he in¬ 
vented. The only thing that I really had to 
fear was the consequences of my undoubted 
friendship for the poor and the outcast. The 
workmen had showed an increasing interest 
in my services and filled the church in greater 
and greater numbers. Sometimes I spoke to 
them about the hardness of their lot and 
the oppression they had suffered, and it is 
likely enough that I used unguarded phrases. 

I came into constantly closer contact with 
the factory hands, and learned much of their 
conditions of life. Their situation was indeed 
a hard one. There are in St. Petersburg 
about two hundred thousand factory workers, 
the larger number of these being engaged in 
the textile and machine industries, and con¬ 
centrated in certain quarters of the city. 
Their wages ranged from twenty-eight shil¬ 
lings a month upward, only the very best 
skilled hands receiving as much as seventy 
shillings a month. The foremen frequently 
treated the men with great injustice and 
brutality, extorting bribes from them under 
threat of dismissal and giving preference to 
their own relatives and friends. When a 
conflict arose between masters and men the 
factory inspectors, who have in Russia the 
power and duty of settling industrial dis¬ 
putes, nearly always took the side of the 
employers, using all their efforts to induce or 
force the men to submit. Even the factory 
doctors proved themselves faithful servants 
of the masters who paid them, and often in 
cases of accident managed in a very cruel 
way to deprive the workmen of compensa¬ 
tion. All these causes, operating in a com¬ 
munity where officials and police have 
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absolute and arbitrary power, and where 
there is no means whatever of securing per¬ 
sonal justice, were increasing the discontent of 
the workmen. I began to see what a tremen¬ 
dous influence it might be for the ameliora¬ 
tion of the conditions of labour in Russia if 
this large body of workmen could be com¬ 
bined and taught how to protect their own 
interests. 

But the unexpected intrigues to which I 
have referred came near to cutting short my 
efforts. At that time the Duchess Lobanoff 
Rostovsky had offered me the position of 
priest in the Red Cross Society. I decided 
to accept the offer and to leave the Refuges, 
and the Metropolitan Antonius agreed in 
principle that I should do so. That was at 
the beginning of my fourth and last year at 
the Academy. But the Managing Committee 
of the Orphanage was by no means pleased, 
fearing the effect of my removal to a neigh¬ 
bouring church upon the large congregation 
which I had gathered at the Olga Orphanage. 
Lending an ear to Anitchkoffs libels, they 
sent a report to Bishop Innocent, who was 
temporarily filling the place of the Metro¬ 
politan Antonius, and prevailed upon him to 
deprive me of my situation and expel me 
from the Academy. 

At the same time Anitchkoff denounced 
me as a Revolutionist to the “ Okhranoe 
Otdelenye ”—the Central Department of the 
Political Police. One day a high official of 
that department named Mikhailoff visited 
me at my lodgings, with the object of 
inquiring into the matter. I told him my 
story, and he replied with great kindness 
and friendliness, professing sympathy with 
the liberation movement. Probably upon 
his report to his chief, the Metropolitan 
Antonius, who had in the meantime returned 
to his post, received me in audience and 
reinstated me in my situation and in my 
position in the Academy, where I continued 
in my rooms to receive my friends among 
the workmen and to discuss their interests 
with them. What follows will help to explain 
this curious episode, in which I received my 
first help from the Russian police. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I MEET ZUBATOFF. 

One day Mikhailoff came to the Academy 
to see me. He said that a certain personage 
wished to make my acquaintance, and asked 
me to go with him. Taking me under his 
charge, he brought me to a huge building of 
the Fontanka, which bore the simple but 
significant inscription, “ Department of the 
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Police," There we passed through a number 
of large rooms, all of them filled with little 
black boxes, which, as I learned afterwards, 
contained the history and photographs of 
political suspects in various parts of the 
Empire, The collection is known in Russia 
as “ The Rook of Fate," 

“You are going to see Mr. Zubatoff," 
Mikhailoff told me, I did not at that time 
know anything about the Department of 
Police, or Zubatoff, the powerful chief of the 
political section ; but my curiosity was fully 
awakened. We entered a splendid reception 
room, and there I was introduced to Sergius 


societies for mutual help. You will see how 
strong it is when I tell you that on February 
19 th (the anniversary of the emancipation of 
the serfs) fifty thousand workmen in Moscow 
united in laying a wreath before the statue of 
Alexander IL 1 know that you are interested 
in the same cause, and I would like you to 
work with us,” And he asked me to visit 
him at his house to discuss the matter further 
on the following day. 

The mention of the wreath struck me 
rather unpleasantly, for 1 knew from the 
workmen themselves that it was an altogether 
artificial show of loyalty. The workmen, in 
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Vasilivitch Zubatoff, a short, strongly-built 
man of about forty years of age, with 
chestnut - brown hair, winning eyes, and 
simple manners. 

“ My colleague, Mikhailoff,” he said, with 
a friendly gesture, “ has spoken well of you. 
He said that you are in frequent com¬ 
munication with the working men, that you 
have influence with the people, and easy 
access to them. That is why I am so glad 
to make your acquaintance* I myself have 
but one object in my life t and that is to help 
the working men. You know, perhaps, that 
I first tried to do so from inside the revolu¬ 
tionary camp, but I soon found that that was 
not the proper way of doing any real good* 
So I tried to organize the workmen in 
Moscow, and I may claim to have succeeded. 
We have there a very strong organization, 
with its own library, courses of lectures, and 
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fact, understood well how hollow a reform 
the emancipation had proved. Nevertheless, 
I wanted to know what Zubatoff would say 
next, and I agreed to visit him* 

“Meanwhile,” he said, “I will send you 
one of our organizers—a workman named 
Sokoloff, an excellent fellow.” 

My former guide drove me back to the 
Academy, “ Well," he asked, “ how do you 
like Zubatoff?” “What is he?” 1 asked, 
innocently, u Is he a detective ? ” “ He can 
hardly be said to be that," said Mikhailoff. 
“He is one of those who sympathize with 
the Revolutionary Movement, and, indeed, he 
often helps the Revolutionists themselves with 
money. You see he is a real statesman, and 
now he has special plans for bettering the 
lot of the workmen you will see for yourself,” 
The same day the workman Sokoloff 
came to me. This man, as I learned after- 
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wards, was in the hands of Zubatoff and the 
Government, and was one of their chief 
instruments in the curious work of organizing 
the Moscow factory hands in an association 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secret Police, and he was also one 
of the chief actors in the St. Petersburg 
organization of the same kind. But though 
in this way connected with the Secret 
Police I do not doubt that he was 
sincerely convinced that he was doing good 
work for his class. He struck me, indeed, 
as a brave and intelligent fellow. During 
the interview we had he spoke to me with 
pride of the education that was being given 
by the Moscow Workmen’s Association, for 
which professors and other educated men 
were delivering lectures, and in the course 
of our talk he gave me a leaflet by Leo 
Tikhomirov,* lithographed in imitation of 
the rougher kind of revolutionary prints, in 
which he praised the workmen for placing 
the wreath on the statue of Alexander II. 
Sokoloff spoke to me with delight about this 
expensive wreath. I said that it seemed to 
me rather a pity to organize the men, not for 
self-help, but to waste their hard-earned 
savings in such a way. 

“Yes,” he said, “but this will please the 
Czar, and if he is pleased with us he will 
grant us the concessions we want.” Sokoloff 
told me something also of the organization 
established in St. Petersburg, in which several 
professors of the Ecclesiastical Academy 
were taking part. He said that the first 
meeting of the society was to take place very 
shortly, and that the workmen would be very 
much pleased if I would joiathem by leading 
the service which is usual on such occasions. 
I promised to consider this request. Next 
day I went to see Zubatoff at his apartments 
in the building in the Department of the 
Police. He received me in the friendliest 
manner in his sumptuous rooms, and we 
talked until three o’clock in the morning. 
He expounded at great length his views on 
political and social questions, and his ideas 
of how work for the betterment of the 
industrial conditions should be conducted. 
“ Our great advantage,” he said, “ is that we 
have an Autocrat; he stands above all classes, 
and, being on this moral height and in a 
position of social independence, he can play 
the part of a balance of power. Until now 
the Czar has been surrounded by men of the 

* Tikhomirov was in the early eighties one of the members 
of the famous Exeoitiye Committee of the Narodnaya Volya, 
by which the assassination of Alexander II. was organized. In 
1887 he suddenly turned renegade from the revolutionary party, 
and was then allowed by the Government to return to Moscow, 
where he became a contributor to the reactionary Press, 
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upper classes, who influence him so that his 
policy may be chiefly to their profit. Now, 
what we need is that the workmen should 
organize themselves, and on their side should 
be able to influence the Czar, so that they 
would counterbalance the influence of the 
upper classes, so that the reign of the 
Emperor would become absolutely impartial 
and beneficial to the nation.” 

This sounded very specious, but I could 
not refrain from putting the question, “ But 
why, then, should you wish to retain the 
Autocracy? Would it not be much quieter 
and safer for the Czar himself if he left 
political parties to struggle with each other 
as they do in England or in France? It 
seems to me that if your theory is right a 
constitutional regime would be much more 
practical.” “Oh, yes, yes,” answered Zubatoff; 
“that’s the very thing towards which I am 
striving. I am a constitutionalist myself, but 
you see the thing cannot be done at once. 
Leo Tikhomirov, for instance, advocates the 
maintenance of Autocracy, and proves that it 
is much more beneficial to our cause for the 
time being than a constitutional regime , so 
that we have now to organize the workmen, 
and to do that without the interference 
of the intellectual classes, who frighten the 
Government. When that is done we can go 
on more logical lines,” and saying this Zuba¬ 
toff handed me the pamphlet which Tik¬ 
homirov published when he left the Revolu¬ 
tionary Movement, and in which he tried to 
explain “ How I Ceased to be a Revolutionist.” 

I had made up my mind at the beginning 
to be cautious. Thinking that I had now 
perhaps gone too far, therefore, and that 
Zubatoff might have me arrested after I left 
his hospitable abode as a suspected person, 
I added, “ Of course, I do not say myself 
that I am a constitutionalist at all, but I 
have tried to reason from your point of view, 
and I have been extremely interested in your 
ideas.” “ Yes, of course,” he replied, “ but 
I also am a constitutionalist. What I object 
to is the mixing up of the students and 
other intellectuals in the-workmen’s move¬ 
ments. I should much rather see a man 
like yourself help to organize it. The intel¬ 
lectual classes are only agitating for their own 
political purposes; all they want is to get 
political power for themselves, using the 
workmen merely as tools, and we must 
struggle against this selfishness and this 
duping of simple people.” 

Again I could not refrain from remarking, 
“ But do not the doctors work in a self- 
denying manner among the people in the 
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villages, and have not the intellectuals, the 
students, and Revolutionists often sacrificed 
their own lives for what they thought right ? ” 
“ Yes,” he answered, “ they do sacrifice them¬ 
selves, but what comes of it? They killed 
Alexander II. He was quite prepared to 
grant important reforms, but, of course, after 
such a deed the Government had to retrace 
its steps, and a long period of reaction began. 
It is due to these very Revolutionists that the 
development of the working class has been 
postponed so long.” 

I did not argue any more for fear of 
betraying my sympathy with the heroic figures 
of the Russian Revolutionary Movement, of 
whose deeds I had heard much from my own 
workmen. 

At the end of our conversation Zubatoff 
asked me, “Well, what do you think? Will 
you join us and help us ? ” “I will think 
of it,” I said ; “ I cannot decide at once. I 
am going to Mos- 
cow for my 
Christmas holi¬ 
days, and there I 
will study the 
working of the 
association on 
the spot, and I 
shall see my way 
better.” 

One other little 
incident of this 
interview remains 
in my memory. 

During our 
conversation an 
officer of the 
Political Police 
came into the 
room with an air 
of mystery and 
handed to Zuba¬ 
toff a small card¬ 
board of the kind 
used to carry 
papers safely 
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through the post. He whispered a few 
words to Zubatoff, who with an eager look 
began hastily to tear the coverings off. At 
last he came to a thin sheet of paper. What 
it contained I do not know, but Zubatoff 
seemed highly pleased. Still he went on 
tearing off sheets from the roll; and finally 
there appeared—a copy of the clandestine 
journal of the Socialist Revolutionist Party, 
Revolutionary Russia . 

The face of the great police agent positively 
beamed with delight. I understood that he 
had made a useful find, and I could not but 
contrast the benevolence with which he had 
been speaking of the cause of the people and 
the way in which he was gloating over the 
approaching fate of some unhappy fellow 
who had dared to introduce into Russia a 
publication certainly more truthful than those 
which pass the censorship. 

“ This is the poison they spread among 

the people,” said 
Zubatoff, striking 
the paper with 
his hand ; and 
he drew open a 
drawer to show 
me a pile of the 
same kind of 
poison. 

I took out the 
first pamphlet I 
came to—if I am 
not mistaken it 
was by Prince 
Kropotkin — and 
asked innocently 
whether I might 
take it with me 
and look it 
through. 

“ Certainly,” 
said my host. And 
so I spent a night 
of absorbed inte¬ 
rest in company 
with Kropotkin. 
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An Outbreak of Energy. 

By Arthur H. Henderson. 


NE of the few countries still 
haunted by the manners of the 
Middle Ages is Sicily. Among 
the many advantages possessed 
by the islanders is that they 
are to this day hedged round 
by a screen which curtains their deeds 
from an outside alien world. If you go 
straight inland from the seaports, where the 
steamers load with wine or sulphur and the 
pleasure yachts call on their cruises, you will 
come by gritty lava roads to a land where 
men’s actions are judged from a mediaeval 
standpoint unknown to Murray or Baedeker. 
To a twentieth-century Europe Sicily has now 
presented a record of monotonous years 
broken only by the remembrance of the 
storms and outbreaks of the past . Some day 
Etna may waken the world again, and send its 
twisted lava streams boiling across its desolate 
uplands to contend at a hissing goal with 
the peaceful Mediterranean Sea. For Sicily 
is an Ugly island with a few beautiful oases 
among its treacherous hills and crime-stained 
valleys. In its scattered villages there linger 
passions as primitive as the population that 
nurture them on their volcanic soil. Only 
when the whirl of civilization casts a stray- 
borne foreigner into the inland politics of the 
island are tales of seeming impossibility heard 
afar. This happens seldom ; perhaps it is 
well. 

It is a tradition of Etna that its circlet of 
snow is wide or narrow according as the time 
when the peoples of its lowlands go forth to 
battle or remain at home in peace. This is a 
matter of mythology, and as such can have 
no concern with the present year of grace. 
Otherwise the snowfields should have 
stretched forebodingly on a certain summer 
evening when the village of Campotello 
seethed with agitation at the news of the 
return to the island of an ancient foe, and a 
man and a maiden on a smart English yacht 
in Catania harbour lounged under the striped 
awning on the after-deck prior to dressing for 
dinner. 

“You are the laziest person I have ever 
met,” the girl’s clear voice announced with 
emphasis ; and the Hon. Clare Massie’s frank 
eyes surveyed the man beside her with deep 
disapproval. She was slim, graceful, and 
daintily dressed, and she shrugged her 
shoulders disdainfully, conscious that it was 
a gesture which suited them to perfection. 

“ Is it your sense of superiority which gives 
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such an upward tilt to your chin ? ” inquired 
the offender, in a tone of immense anxiety. 

“ No.” 

“ You have the prettiest chin,” continued 
Mr. Gerald Wynston, irrelevantly, “ of’ any 
woman conceivable. It is adorable; but it 
is too fond of expressing decisions.” And 
he settled his head dejectedly into a more 
comfortable pose against the cushion of the 
deck-chair. 

The girl knit her brows with determination, 
and by an effort little short of heroic closed 
her lips upon her scorn. When she did open 
them again it was to remark, severely:— 

“ I detest gently passive men.” 

“ That is what makes me so low-spirited,” 
murmured the non-active individual, mourn¬ 
fully. “ But you have never seen me roused.” 

“ Never! ” agreed Miss Massie, with 
asperity. “ I don’t believe it possible.” 

“ Some people will believe nothing,” he 
said, slowly, his eyes on her face. It was a 
very winsome face under a mass of soft 
brown hair that glinted gold in the southern 
sunshine, though at the moment a frown of 
exasperation was puckering the smooth, white 
forehead above the big, indignant eyes. “ In 
peace I am a lamb; if roused, a lion. Now 
it is most blissful—peace.” 

“ You must have been placed in the world 
for something,” argued the girl, with the calm 
of the logical. “ What do you suppose it was ?” 

He groaned. “ A week ago I thought it 
was photography.” He groaned again. 
“ Then came—you will remember—that un¬ 
fortunate incident at Palermo, when the 
camera underwent hydropathic treatment in 
that most picturesque of streams. It has 
never recovered from the immersion, despite 
at least two hours of tenderest care.” 

“ I don’t believe you have any conscience 
at all,” said his companion, with a petulant 
pat to her hair. “ It is such a mistake.” 

“Your discernment is, as usual, acute. 
There was a mistake ; it occurred when I 
was born. And now at my age—and it is 
very serious to be thirty-six, Clare—the 
development of a conscience means the end 
of all pleasure in life. And since, for some 
inscrutable reason, I have been blessed with 
the encumbrance of the goods of this world, 
of which the Osprey is a witness, I do not 
need to labour. Besides, the afternoon is much 
too hot to moralize. Be not enticed into it, 
dear; it needs too much exertion of the brain.” 

“There is not much fear of yours being 
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For Gerald Wynston had yet to learn, as 
others have learnt before him, that there is 
no greater error for a man who loves than to 
attempt to exert authority over the maiden of 
his desire before she has turned her wayward 
woman’s heart responsively to his. Which is 
always wisdom too deep for the unmarried to 
comprehend. 

It was a suspiciously red morning when 
the climbers started for Etna. Wynston did 
not know it because he did not get up early 
enough. When he did go on deck, after 
breakfasting under a cloud of preoccupation, 
he was in rather a sombre mood. Scraps 
of Clare’s conversation, phrases she had 
used to him, kept recurring to his memory. 
He did not believe in a girl’s heart being 
so uncontrollable by its owner as many 
a woman would have many a man believe. 
He sniffed critically as he thought of 
that most Christian spirit of unselfishness 
which had induced a very indolent member 
of an impoverished Sicilian house to under¬ 
take an exertion to which he was certainly 
not inclined. He detested Count Louis; 
therefore he also distrusted him. He had 
watched him carefully when the details of the 
expedition were being discussed the previous 
evening at dinner, and he was quite sure that 
the Count was not at all anxious to go. In 
fact, he was undoubtedly reluctant. A look 
almost of fear had flitted across his face when 
someone jokingly alluded to the perils of 
brigands as a thing now of the past. But 
once the Hon. Clare Massie had set her mind 
on anything it was a difficult matter for a mere 
man to divert it, as Wynston knew to his 
cost, and the Count, having been unguardedly 
betrayed into promising to take her up Etna, 
would have had to produce some very good 
excuse indeed before being allowed to back 
out of it. Wherefore Wynston, as he pondered, 
could only give himself up unreservedly to 
tobacco, and assist the skipper of the Osprey 
to look wisely at the weather. This grew 
more and more threatening. 

The rest of the party on the yacht had 
departed noisily for a long day’s excursion 
along the coast. A vague thrill of appre¬ 
hension, for which he could not account, 
haunted him incessantly. The dome of 
St. Agatha’s Cathedral seemed to beckon 
him imperiously ashore. The skipper amused 
himself by scanning every visible slope of 
Etna through a telescope the value of which 
appeared to its owner to be immensely 
enhanced by the inability of anyone else to 
see anything through it. This inherent 
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quality on its part, however, failed to produce 
serenity on the part of his young master. 

Wynston’s uneasiness increased as the 
storm-clouds gathered menacingly. It led to 
his taking a sudden decision to follow the 
others up Etna. Once this was resolved on 
he was not to be deterred by a thunderstorm 
which echoed deeply among the hills and 
turned the slippery slopes into a thousand 
rills of violent, tropical rain-water. The 
carriage drive from Catania to Nicolosi 
seemed to take hours, owing to the animal 
between the shafts resenting the downpour 
and developing a marvellously acute instinct 
in detecting the slightest upward incline. 
The lightning blazed with a vivid steely glare, 
and the thunder cracked and roared with 
stunning reports. It was surely impossible 
that Clare should ever have left the village 
from which the real ascent begins. But she 
had had five hours’ start of him. 

Everybody who has been up Etna knows 
the village of Nicolosi. There the carriage 
road ends, and there the innkeeper shows 
you, if you are English, the revered name' of 
Gladstone in the visitors’ book of 1839 . 
There all attempts to hurry anyone are 
utterly vain. With diligent deliberation and 
leisured length of speech the Capo delle Guide 
will, when unearthed, provide mules, while 
martyred chickens are cut off in the flower 
of their old age to provide repasts for those 
who travel hungrily upon the mountain. 
Notwithstanding the evidence of countless 
flies the inn is not an attractive resting-place. 
And there in the doorway Wynston ran 
straight into the arms of Miss Jane Lowther. 

She was a pale, angular person, gaunt and 
weird, with a high-pitched voice and a look 
of mild, eternal Sabbaths—one of those dear, 
middle-aged ladies who carry all possible 
possessions about with them, in case thieves 
should take advantage of their temporary 
absence from home. She wore a large 
brown hat which looked as if it had been 
ironed, and which was crowned by a melan¬ 
choly red feather. In other respects she 
was not decorative to gaze upon, and further 
description of her appearance would be 
uninteresting. Wynston shook the rain from 
his streaming coat and spoke with scant 
ceremony. 

“ Where are the others ? ” 

“ Gone on three hours ago,” said Aunt 
Jane, dismally. 

“ Gone on alone ! ” he cried, in unassumed 
stupefaction. “And without you ! ” 

“ It was the mule,” confessed the poor lady, 
shamefacedly. “ He was so thin and mangy. 
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haste. This latter in particular was strange 
to them. His few remarks to Miss Jane 
Lowther were not friendly towards that 
worthy lady. Perhaps It was the rain which 
had stung him into that savage, reckless 
mood which queer, nondescript individuals 
connected with the necessary mules found 
so stimulating to their energies. Never had 
traveller clattered through Nicolosi street 
with such expedition as Gerald Wynston did 
that afternoon, accompanied by a 
sulky muleteer and two bedraggled 
and still sulkier mules, A whole 
arsenal of objections had been ruth¬ 
lessly thrust aside by this imperious 
Englishman with the stem-set face, 
who prodded and poked about in 
stables and back - yards, tying up 
defective saddlery w F ith cords and 
abusing the laggards with an emphasis 
which conveyed meaning even to a 
Sicilian. Haiti might change to sleet, 
clouds enfold the black, threat¬ 
ening ridges of the mountain, 
mist enshroud the dead, bare 
lava fields, but he was going on 
—at once. There w F as a ring in 
his voice as of one able to com¬ 
mand men which Clare Massie 
would never have recognised as 
that of the critically lazy lover 
who generally lolled so indo¬ 
lently about his yacht But then 
It is rare for Fate to permit 
emergencies to arise in which a 
man can show his mettle when 
the girl who might be attracted 
by it is present at the same 
time. 


“iN THE DOOKWAV W'VNSTON KAN STRAIGH T INTO THE AK.M S 
OF MISS JANE LOWTMEk. ' 

and his coat was all in faded patches. He 
cocked his ears at me dreadfully when I tried 
to mount, and he had a horrible cold. He 
sneezed at me when I gave him lumps of 
sugar, and spat them all out again, and he 
kept starting forward before I was ready. At 
last Clare said she would go on with Count 
Louis and the muleteer, while I was to wait 
here till they returned. 1 know it was wrong 
of me to let her go, but she is so obstinate 
sometimes. Then the storm came on. Oh, 
I am so glad to see you, Mr, Wynston, No 
one here can speak any language that I can 
understand at all" 

Wynston infused into certain natives of 
Nicolosi some sorrow and much amazing 

Veil* tfxx.— 24 


Gerald Wynston will not easily forget 
those next few hours on Etna. The rain 
had nearly ceased, but a keen, cold wind 
whistled mercilessly over the crusted lava 
streams, driving the black dust and loose, 
fine ashes in persistent clouds across the 
wild, desolate uplands. Trees gave place to 
bushes, bushes to stunted shrubs, shrubs in 
their turn to the spreading plains of that 
strange, undulating, volcanic country, dotted 
with numerous small craters. Over some of 
these green verdure grows and the spurge 
springs in patches, making the contrast but 
more blackening between them and other 
sheer, red lined gulfs into the terrible earth 
beneath, hot with its internal fires. Over the 
mountain hangs a deep silence; no Alpine 
murmur of ice-born streamlets* fed from 
glacier worlds above, is wafted on the wind. 
No soft haze tinges its outlines with softening 
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colour. Only sometimes little flowering 
plants nestle in the fissures of the lava, and 
the grim, forbidding snow field growls larger 
as you climb. 

Suddenly the muleteer, who was leading, 
gave a sharp startled cry. He pointed out a 
curiously still object lying prone upon the 
lava sand. It was a dead mule* 

There were tracks in the surrounding 
ashes of various feet. The blood had oozed 
from the bullet wound in the head and had 
stained with dulness a little yellow blossom 
close at hand. A sinister quiet reigned over 
the whole scene. 

Mechanical l y 
Wynston walked a 
few paces farther 
on, as if with a fatal 
certainty that more 
was to be found. 

Huddled in a 
ghastly mass under 
a grim, contorted 
lava rock lay Count 
Lou is, shot through 
the heart 

Only by those 
who have never 
known what love is 
can it be doubted 
that there can 
come a subtle con¬ 
sciousness which is 
able to ignore the 
barrier of distance, 
and tell to one w ho 
loves w^hen the 
loved one is in 
danger far away, 

Wynston had felt 
it that morning in 
Catania harbour. 

Now, as the shadows of the afternoon w T ere 
gathering, he sprang to his feet from beside 
the dead and his steady eyes blazed into fierce 
excitement. He turned to the scared Sicilian 
beside him, who promptly found the muzzle 
of his employer's pocket revolver most 
conducive to an explanation as to what had 
probably occurred. 

“Yes—by the truth of the Holy Mother 
—it must be the deed of the vendetta 
of Campotello. There they have none of 
the patience and good conduct of the sweet 
saints, but they dishonour themselves and 
insult the pious memory of their fathers by 
their evil Between them and the people of 
Nicolosi who obey the Government and fear 
the gendarmes great is the contrast. The 


signor would know' the reason of the ven¬ 
detta? Of a surety it was concerned with 
the taking of the land, and with the taxes on 
the grapes and olives which he who was dead 
had demanded even unto the uttermost soldi, 
extorting payment from their poverty so 
that the very ornaments of the women were 
seized. Naught else could it be.'* 

“And the English lady—where will they 
take her ?" 

The Sicilian cowered deprecatingly, and 
thrcw r out his hands with a despairing 
gesture of ignorance. But again a 


vicious prod from the revolver stimulated 
suggestion. 

“Signor, they will almost of a certainty 
make first for the shepherd’s hut on the 
other side of the mountain. It is half-way 
from here to Campotello." 

“Come on,” said Wynston, laconically. 
“ Look lively and show me the way.” 

The muleteer flung himself on the ground 
and babbled incoherently. He was a native 
of Nicolosi. For him to show his face on the 
other slopes of Etna was death. It was the 
vendetta. He w r as too poor to die. 

Threats and promises of reward alike 
proved unavailing. 'The man’s terror was 
real. Yet this w + as the twentieth century 
under the enlightened rule of one of the Great 
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Powers of Europe, and within fifteen miles of 
a seaport of civilization* Nevertheless, it so 
fell out that when Wynston approached the 
hut with wariness after nightfall he had to 
approach it alone* 

In a small clearing enclosed by a dense 
patch of scrubby trees stood the dilapidated 
little building* He reined in his weary mule, 
dismounted, and tied it securely to a branch. 
The noise of the wind and rain muffled all 
sound of hoof or footstep, Very circum¬ 
spectly indeed Wynston peered through the 
darkness. For some long minutes he stood 
by the animal considering. 

A faint shaft of light flickered out through 
a dingy window, telling that the hut was 
tenanted. The English- 
man stole up to It 
cautiously with quick, 
silent steps. It took a 
little time for his eyes 
to grow accustomed to 
the scene within, dim 
and indistinct through 
the smoke ■ begrimed 
panes. Then his hand 
tightened savagely on 
his revolver-handle and 
his teeth set hard. 

In the far corner of 
the little interior Clare 
Massie crouched on a 
heap of rugs. He 
could not see her face, 
but her attitude of 
despair was enough to 
bring the hot blood 
surging furiously into 
his own. Seated at a 
rickety table three 
Sicilians played with 
greasy cards by candle¬ 
light, 

Gerald Wynston 
drew back into the 
darkness and stumbled 
over a long, rough 
wooden pole* He 
pounced on it with 
quiet exultation ; it 
would be handier than 
shooting* He had 
sometimes wondered 
idly how he would act 
if called upon to face 
a sudden emergency. 

Now it had actually 
arrived he never 
hesitated. He walked 
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softly up to the door and put his hand on 
the wooden latch. 

Unruffled peace is not invariably present 
among those who play at cards for soldi, 
which are scarcer than is merited among 
deserving Sicilians. An angry chatter had 
broken out volubly between the players. In 
the midst of this most animated discussion 
there burst upon them the avenging English¬ 
man with the rush of a cyclone and a most 
demoralizing yell. His big bludgeon de¬ 
scended on the back of the nearest native 
with a thwack that stretched him senseless 
and bleeding over the table. That unstable 
article of furniture promptly collapsed, so 
that, with an ear-splitting crash, boards and 
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dishes, candles, cards, and Sicilians, carried 
away with precipitate violence on to the floor 
of the hut. As Wynston afterwards laconi¬ 
cally described it, u there was a pretty fair 
mix-up.” The surprise was complete. 

Two of the enemy were for the moment 
buried among the debris. But the third—a 
man with the ugliest face Wynston had ever 
seen—turned on him with a snarl of rage, 
knife in hand. Fortunately, the Englishman 
was between his foe and the guns resting in 
the corner; but, on the other hand, he, on 
his part, did not dare use his revolver for 
fear of killing the girl He dodged a savage 
stab and hit out vigorously with his own 
weapon. The other man sprang aside nimbly 
and flung his keen-bladed knife with deadly 
aim full at his opponent's face. Mercifully, 
Wynston swerved in time, so that it just 
missed him, and only sagged sharply into the 
wooden wall beyond. Next moment there 
came the slapping thud of a heavily-landed 
blow on the top of a head, and Sicilian 


number three sprawled into an ungainly heap 
beside the first victim of the fray. 

As for the second member of the vendetta 
party, he disengaged himself from the tangle, 
howled shrilly, and made for the door in the 
biggest hurry he had ever known in his life, 
Wynston further expedited his movements 
by two shaky revolver shots, which greatly 
assisted the fugitive to make a bee-line 
through the darkness. Apparently this was 
a painful process from the manner in which 
he tripped and slid over obtrusive tree-roots 
and protruding pieces of the mountain itself 
Next the two inanimate heaps were pulled 
dear of their surroundings and lashed up 
securely with pieces of rope. One of them 
groaned a little, and the other kicked in a 
vaguely fitful fashion. They were not prepos¬ 
sessing individuals—dirty and stunted, with 
gnarled features and unkempt, bristly hair. 
They were more stunned than seriously 
damaged, and Wynston had no compunction 
in dragging them into the adjoining mule- 
shed and leaving them there. Then, and 
then only, he squared his shoulders for a 
much-needed breathing space and returned 
to the girl. 

Clare Massie had not spoken a word after 
the first cry of surprise. Fascinated, with 
round, distended eyes and cheeks deadly 
pale, she had watched the devastating pro¬ 
gress of tier deliverer. As in a dream of 
horror, she was saying to herself 
that she did not recognise this new, 
masterful man, who flung his foes 
before him in the scrim¬ 
mage with a gleam on 
his face such as, merci¬ 
fully, few women ever 
see, since it is ordained 
that to the battles of 
life men usually go 
alone. Then, with a mad 
revulsion of feeling, she knew 
that she was safe, and her 
breath quickened in little 
gasps through the small nos¬ 
trils. With a sudden instinc¬ 
tive gesture she stretched out 
her arms and clung to him 
breathlessly. She hid her 
head on his shoulder and 
began to cry. Tears are the 
product of happiness some¬ 
times. 

Wynston’s heart gave a 
great bound. In his wildest 
flights of fancy he had scarcely 
s j dared to imagine such a 
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Heaven-sent moment. That the soul provok¬ 
ing, dignified Clare should actually be in his 
arms of her own accord—willingly, respon¬ 
sively—was as bewildering as it was blissful. 
A great wave of tenderness swept over him. 

44 My poor little lady—my dearie ! cry it all 
out, then.” He drew her more closely to him 
and kissed her wet cheek with daring, trying 
to comfort her as he would have comforted a 
small child whose heart was sore. 

44 Oh, Jerry,” she sobbed, stormily, with 
strange little breaks in her voice, 44 can—can 
you ever forgive me ? ” 

44 What for ? ” he smiled, in swift response 
to the tear-stained eyes shyly seeking his. 
44 Does a fellow talk of forgiveness to the girl 
he loves when he gets her out of a tight hole ? 
Besides, look how energetic I’ve become— 
quite unexpectedly, too.” 

She nestled her head more cosily against 
the hollow of his shoulder. A gleam of 
candle-light fell strangely upon her delicate 
features shaded by her fair hair. He realized 
more than he had ever done before how 
beautiful she was. True, the said hair was 
badly ruffled, and became still more so as 
he patted it with clumsy affection. Her dress 
was damp and mud-stained, and her skirts 
were soaked by the rain. Yet never had she 
presented to his eyes so attractive a picture, 
he considered. Suddenly she broke away 
from him, and spoke with a return of her 
old manner so complete as almost to startle. 
44 Wouldn't you like to shake me ? ” 

44 Immensely.” 

44 And say something harsh ? ” 

44 One can’t be harsh to a truant angel,” 
he returned, with mock regret 

44 Does your energy always take the form 
of knocking people down ? ” she demanded, 
demurely. 44 What a poor look-out for me ! ” 
44 You are just a big baby,” interposed 
Wynston, promptly. 

44 Because I cannot bear being bullied.” 

44 Don’t tell me what you dislike ; tell me 
of something—or somebody—you like,” he 
suggested, beseechingly, watching the glow 
come back into the girl’s cheeks, and the 
eyes w r hich seemed half inclined to confess 
much that he had never read in them before. 

Clare Massie gave a little sigh eloquent of 
her new happiness. 44 Haven’t I told you 
quite enough for the moment ? ” she mur¬ 
mured, sedately. 44 Now, how do we return 
to Catania ? I can’t walk; my shoes are cut 
to pieces by the lava.” 

And she backed, limping exaggeratingly, 
away from his expectant attitude. 

Wynston restrained himself with a huge 
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effort. 44 There are the mules, and the moon 
is rising. We had better get away at once.” 

44 What awful objects we must look ! ” said 
the girl, trying to push stray locks back into 
their place, and surveying her own attire and 
that of her companion. 44 You have rumpled 
my hair dreadfully.” 

44 Do you mind—so very much ? ” 

44 Perhaps not this once, since—oh, well! 
since it was you that did it. Now, do be 
careful with these wretched mules. The big 
one is docile, but the little one is crafty and 
wants humouring.” 

“They are a perfect allegory,” declared 
Wynston. And Clare’s eyelashes drooped 
suddenly over a flushed face as he helped 
her to mount. 

44 We’ll hope for the best,” she murmured, 
a little unsteadily. 44 Jerry-” 

44 Yes.” 

But they rode on for a while in silence 
before she continued. The stillness and weird 
moonlight shadows were all around them. 

44 Jerry,” she said, in a voice so soft it was 
almost a whisper, 44 do you really care for— 
for me ? ” 

44 Clare! ” 

44 Because sometimes when I didn’t think 
you quite so nice it was my fault. I made 
you be it.” 

He wheeled his mule nearer to hers. 

44 I’ll give you a wee bit of advice,” added 
the girl, in sage inconsequence. “Never 
take a woman too literally at her word.” 

44 But it is just one little literal word I 
want,” he begged. 

44 Am I always to do as you order me— 
now ? ” 

44 Always,” laughed the man, with great 
conviction. 

44 1 believe I have loved you for a long 
time,” she confided, very low. 44 But I 
meant to worry you for months before I let 
you find it out.” 

At this confession the crafty mule stumbled 
unexpectedly over a rock and required 
assiduous attention. 

44 It was the outbreak of energy that did 
it,” someone declared later to the far-away 
lights of Nicolosi, as the dawn paled across 
the eastern sky. 

And the conclusion of the whole matter 
was summed up caustically by Miss Jane 
Lowther that next morning, after the gen¬ 
darmes had departed for the hut above Cam- 
potello with haste and surgical bandages :— 

44 You cannot be too careful what you do 
on a volcano,” 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Ages—New Series. 

No. IV.— MRS. CRAIGIE. 





RS. CRAIGIE, nee Pearl Mary 
Teresa Richards, novelist and 
dramatist, 
whose mag’ 
netic per¬ 
sonality long since 
broke through the thin 
disguise of “John 
Oliver Hobbes,” was 
horn in Boston, U.S.A*, 
on the 3rd of Novem¬ 
ber, 1867* To the in¬ 
fluence of four genera¬ 
tions of Puritan divines 
on her father’s side may 
be attributed that note 
of seriousness under¬ 
lying even the most bril¬ 
liant and sparkling of 
her books, the tendency 
to point a moral and 
the fondness for depict¬ 
ing the struggles of the 

SOuk fVpJHfl Ph*fiQ. AGK 5* 

Her education was a 

very cosmopolitan one. She started to travel 
when only three years old, making the usual 
European tour 


expression and pen portraiture, advised her to 
take up literature as a profession* He read 
“Some Emotions and 
a Moral ” in MS., and 
passed on it a verdict 
which not long after 
was endorsed by the 
world at large* 

Two or three years, 
however, before the 
book was written, in 
1887, Miss Richards 
married Mr, Reginald 
Walpole Craigie, from 
whom she subsequently 
obtained a divorce, 
with the custody and 
sole guardianship of 
her little son, John 
Churchill Craigie. 

The first publisher 
to whom “ Some Emo¬ 
tions and a Moral” 
w. latter. Bamimrv' was submitted offered 
to undertake its publi¬ 
cation provided the name and the end were 
altered* This Mrs. Craigie refused to do, and 

she next sent it to 


with her parents, 
and studying—as 
soon as she was of 
an age to do so— 
in Rome, Paris, 
and London, In 
particular, she de¬ 
voted herself with 
much enthusiasm 
to music, studying 
first at the Paris 
Conservatoire and 
afterwards at the 
Royal Academy 
under Maefarren. 
She also read 
for the London 
BA. under the 
late Professor 
Goodwin, of Uni¬ 
versity College, 
and he it was 
who, struck by 
her undoubted 
gifts of literary 
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Mr* Fisher Unw in, 
who was just start* 
ing liis Pseudo¬ 
nym Library* It 
w>as accepted, and 
proved a great 
and immediate 
success, over 
eighty thousand 
copies being sold 
in a very short 
space of time* 
That was in 1891, 
and in the course 
of the succeeding 
ten or eleven 
years the follow- 
ing novels from 
the same pen ap¬ 
peared: “The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” 
“A Study i n 
T e m p tations, ,J 
H A Bundle of 
Life/ 1 ‘‘The 
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Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham,” 14 The Herb Moon,” “School for 
Saints,” 44 Robert Orange,” 14 The Serious 
Wooing,” 44 Love and the Soul-Hunters,” 
and “Tales about Temperaments,” In 
addition, Mrs. Craigie wrote the successful 
play, “The Ambassador,” which was pro¬ 
duced -at the St James's Theatre in 1898. 
On the first 
night of the 
piece the calls 
for 44 Author! 

Author ! ” were 
very insistent, 
and when in re¬ 
sponse to them 
a slim lady of 
youthful appear¬ 
ance and con¬ 
siderable per¬ 
sonal attraction 
appeared before 
the footlights it 
took the audi¬ 
ence a moment 
or two to realize 
the fact that this 
really was the 
author. Need¬ 
less to say, when 
they did, their 
enthusiasm re¬ 
doubled. 

The year 
1900 saw the 
production of 
another suc¬ 
cessful piece of 
Mrs, Craigie ! s, 
again at the St 
James's, 44 The 
Wisdom of the 
Wise,” and she 
also collabo¬ 
rated in 44 The 
Bishop's Move,” 
produced at the Garrick in 1902, Her last 
dramatic venture, “ The Flute of Pan,” was 
less successful. Besides the work already 
mentioned she has contributed to the Times, 
Fortnightly Review , North American Review , 
and the 44 Encyclopaedia Britannica,” from 
w r hich it may be gathered that her pen is as 
prolific as it is brilliant 

Mrs. Craigie spends a good deal of her 
time in the Isle of Wight, but when in 
London lives with her father, Mr John 
Morgan Richards, in Lancaster Gate, and 
here, in a large study at the top of the house, 


she does a great part of her writing. Round 
the room are ranged quaint and beautiful 
bookcases, executed from her own designs. 
Book-collecting is, in fact, a hobby with her, 
and she owns some three thousand volumes, 
many of them rare editions. She generally 
starts work about eight in the morning, but 
only a few hours in each day are given up to 

original compo¬ 
sition. The rest 
of her time she 
devotes to read¬ 
ing and study, 
and in particular 
makes a point 
of reading some¬ 
thing in a foreign 
tongue every 
day. She is a 
Greek and Latin 
scholar of no 
mean ability, 
speaks French 
as well as Eng¬ 
lish, and has 
some knowledge 
of Italian and 
Spanish, 

As to her 
manner of 
labour, she may 
be described as 
a long thinker 
and a quick 
writer. She likes 
to thresh out 
every little detail 
of her work be¬ 
fore putting pen 
to paper, but 
when once she 
starts she pro¬ 
gresses with 
wonderful rapi¬ 
dity. Her turn 
for epigram, her 
crisp dialogues, and the essentially human 
element running through them all are known 
in every household of literary taste. 

As to the name John Oliver Hobbes, there 
lives not the interviewer whose pleasant paths 
led him at one time or another to the big 
house in Lancaster Gate who has not asked 
Mrs. Craigie why she chose it. 

44 To curb my natural sentimentality, which 
is extreme,” she replied. 44 1 purpose!v chose 
the name of the great philosopher in order 
to remind me to control the tendency, and 
always be calm and reasonable,” 
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No. V*—LORD LANSDOWNE 



ENRY CHARLES KEITH 
ffl PETTY-FITZMAURICE, fifth 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who 
k, ‘ r_j owns estates In England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, and has, in 
addition to his marquisate, three earldoms, 
three viscounties, and five baronies, was born 
on the 14th of January, 1845, and educated 
at Eton and Balliol He comes of a long 
line of soldiers and statesmen. His father 
held office under the Crown during the 
Crimean War, and his maternal grandfather, 
the Comte de Flahault, was a French General 
and diplomatist, who 
married the Baroness 
Keith and Nairne* 

From his mother’s side 
of the family, there¬ 
fore, he probably in¬ 
herited that colouring 
which caused him to 
be described in Ins 
schoolboy days as a 
“dark - haired, French- 
looking boy,” as well 
as the exquisite purity 
of his French accent. 

It is said that when 
he was at Oxford lie 
was often laughingly 
referred to as “ the 
future diplomat ” on 
account of his grave 
and preoccupied de¬ 
meanour. The pro- 
phecy seems modest 
enough in the light of 
later days, when we 
reflect that Lord Lans- 

downe has in turn ____ 

been appointed to four A(iH 

Of the highest Offices Fnma photo, by w. 

to wffiieh the ambi¬ 
tion of statesman or diplomat can aspire. 
He succeeded his father in 1866, and re¬ 
versing the usual order of things—first 
making a career and then marrying—he 
married first, at the early age of twenty-four, 
and entered upon his career afterwards. 
Lady Lansdowne, nee the Lady Maud 
Evelyn Hamilton, daughter of the first Duke 
of Abereom, is an ideal representative of the 
fast decaying race of gra tides dames , and has 
been a distinguished leader of society for 

Vol, at**;,—25, 



years. Two sons and two daughters were 
bom of the marriage: the Earl of Kerry, 
who served in South Africa and was married 
last year to Miss Elsie Hope ; Lord Charles 
Fitzmaurice, of the 1st Dragoons ; Lady 
Evelyn Cavendish, wife of the heir-presump¬ 
tive to the Duchy of Devonshire; and the 
Marchioness of Waterford. 

Lord Lansdowne joined Mr Gladstone’s 
Government as a Junior Ix>rd of the Treasury 
in 1869. In 1872 he became Under¬ 
secretary for War, and in 1880 Under¬ 
secretary for India. This latter post he 
resigned on the intro¬ 
duction of a somewhat 
re vol u t i onary m easu re 

connected with Irish 
administration. That 
his party did not take 
his independence in ill 
part may be gathered 
from the fact that in 
1883 he was appointed 
to succeed the present 
Duke of Argyll, then 
Marquis of Lome, as 
Governor - General of 
Canada 

This was the first of 
the four great positions 
he has been called 
upon to occupy. His 
tenure of office at 
Ottawa was rendered 
memorable from an his¬ 
toric point of view by 
the suppression of the 
Riel Rebellion in the 
North-West, the comple¬ 
tion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the 
satisfactory settlement of 
certain difficulties in con¬ 
nection with the North American fisheries. 
Socially, both he and his wife were extremely 
popular, and in particular the French Cana¬ 
dians were utterly subjugated by the polished 
charm of one who spoke their mother tongue 
with the pure accent of the eighteenth century. 
Lord Lansdowne was the first Governor- 
General who ventured to address them in 
French, and it is said that a certain amount 
of trepidation was fdt when his intention 
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the word “ Messieurs ” 
than the whole audience 
bu rst i nt o ch eers, They 
recognised at once the 
accent of the true 
French tongue, possible 
only to a man with 
French blood in his 
veins. 

While he was thus 
laying up a store of 
pleasant memories in 
Canadian hearts, the 
Home Rule scheme was 
introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment over in England, 

From the very first Lord 
Lansdowne dissociated 
himself from the move¬ 
ment, and in 1888 
finally separated himself 
from his old chief, re¬ 
turning to England at 
the expiration of his 
term of office as a 
Liberal Unionist 

On December rotb 
of the same year the 
late Lord Salisbury 
appointed him Viceroy 
and Governor-General 
of India, We have to thank him for the in¬ 
auguration of a policy of closer relations with 
the frontier tribes, which has since borne 
good fruit, and for the important work of re¬ 
organizing and overhauling the military system 
there, a work in which he had the co opera 
lion and advice of Lord 
Roberts, 

H is five years of office 
over, Lord Lansdowne 
returned home, and for 
the space of about two 
years took a well-earned 
repose. 

It was in July, 1895, 
that he was appointed 
Secretary of State for 
War, and became vested 
with a cloak of responsi¬ 
bility which, during the 
dark days of the Boer 
War, would have hung 
heavy on less powerful 
shoulders than his. But 
from time immemorial, 
whatever his shortcom¬ 
ings as a class or as an 
individual may be, the 
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aristocrat has been his 
own justification; and 
through all that bitter 
period, when every man 
in street or suburb com¬ 
manded by turns at the 
War Office and on the 
veldt, and included 
Ministers at home and 
generals abroad in one 
sweeping condemna¬ 
tion ; when to the cares 
of office were added the 
domestic anxieties com¬ 
mon to most fathers of 
sons in those days— 
through it all he re¬ 
mained calm and self- 
possessed, hearing the 
brunt of indiscriminate 
blame without com¬ 
plaint or justification, 
courteous even to those 
who heaped most 
obloquy upon him. 

It is pleasant to turn 
from the Minister of 
War to the Foreign 
Secretary, w ho has done 
so much towards the 
establishment of good 
relations between us and the other Powers of 
Europe. As a diplomatist Lord Lansdow ne is 
in his element. Years ago a member of the 
Gladstonian Government spoke of him thus : 
“He has all the qualities, a tact that never 
fails, a memory that never slips, a temper 
which the man is not yet 
born who can ruffle, 7 ' 
Add to this his linguistic 
gifts, his charming and 
urbane manners, and it 
is not difficult to under¬ 
stand his success as 
Foreign Minister, evm 
though it was his lot to 
succeed ill office so great 
a statesman as the late 
Lord Salisbury. History 
will remember the cele¬ 
brated Treaty of Alli¬ 
ance with Japan, which 
so startled the world 
when signed, long after 
this and succeeding 
generations haveceased 
to be. That treaty bears 
the signature of I,ord 
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ISS ANNIE HUGHES* one 

of the most delicious comedy 

actresses on the modem stage, 
was bom in Southampton on the 
10th of October, 1869. She was 
educated at Queen's 
College and Miss Buss’s 
School for Girls in 

North London, and 

made her first profes¬ 
sional appearance at a 
matinee at the Gaiety 

while in her early teens, 

when she had to borrow 
a long dress from Mrs, 

Beerbohm Tree* 

It would be difficult 
to enumerate the various 
roles with which she has 
since that day delighted 
the British public, but 
among her own special 
favourites may be men¬ 
tioned Susan McReary 
in ( * H e 1 d by the 
Enemy,” Nancy in 
“ Sweet Nancy/ 7 Saucers 
in “A Bit of Old Chel¬ 
sea,” and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, of which 
she was the original 
exponent 

No list of Miss 
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of a matinee performance of “ Mr. Hop- 
kinson,” and asked her for some of her 
views anent the drama and the dramatic 
profession general ly. 

“Am I fond of the stage?” she repeated, 
rather meditatively, 
“ Well, I don't think 
anyone who wasn't 
would remain on it* 
The life is too full of 
vicissitudes and, to 
those who are ambi¬ 
tious, disappointments. 
But as for actors and 
actresses who say they 
don’t like it T I find it 
difficult to believe them, 
and am inclined rather 
to attribute it to chagrin 
caused by—what shall I 
say ?—unrealized hopes* 
In any case it seems 
to me that anyone who 
dislikes or despises the 
stage as a profession 
ought to give it up. To 
remain in it under those 
conditions is fair neither 
to the profession nor to 
the public* 

“ Naturally things have 
changed a good deal 
since the commence- 


Hughes’s parts would be complete without meat of my career. There was a much 
mentioning that of Lucy White in “The wider 


mentioning that oi Lucy 
Professor's Love 
Story,” which she 
filled when Mr. 
Willard revived it at 
the Garrick in 1896* 

Miss Hughes's en¬ 
actment of the role 
of the “ simple little 
Lucy thing” was 
one of the most 
delicious bits of 
comedy imaginable, 
and a touch of 
pathos in the last 
act completed a 
c harm i ng character- 
sketch in a charm- 
ing play. 

An interviewer 
recently saw Miss 
Hughes at the close 
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ider field in those days both for players 

and play-houses* 
Now the supply of 
artists is so enor¬ 
mous in proportion 
to the demand, and 
the theatres of to¬ 
day have to com¬ 
pete with so many 
counter attractions, 
iS Outdoor amuse¬ 
ments, the exhibi¬ 
tions at Earl's Court 
and elsewhere, and, 
above all, bridge, 
have done much to 
reduce theatrical 
audiences, A few 
years ago one was 
always sure of a 
large Saturday 
fljjjtira’ftight house. But 
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Saturday night, from being one of the best 
in the week, has of late years become the 
worst* 

11 The theatrical seasons have changed, 
too* Formerly one could count on an ex¬ 
cellent season from Easter up to the end of 
July. Now there is practically no summer 
season for the theatres, the stalls alone being 
its patrons. But the autumn and two or 
three months in the early part of the year 
are excellent months for theatrical business* 

“As to drama, the abnormal success of 
musical comedy may be put down to the 
great difficulty of managers to get good plays.” 

Miss Annie Hughes is the wife or Mr. 
Edmund Fitzmaurice Lenon, professionally 
known as Mr* Edmund Maurice, the creator 
of the part of 'Taffy of the Piccadilly 
weepers. 

Besides her dramatic talent, Miss Hughes 
has a decided turn for literature, and some 
charming stories and poems of hers have 
appeared in different magazines* One poem 
in particular, “Pussy's Better Nature,” has 
been much recited by Mrs, Kendal in 
America* Miss Hughes has also done a 
good deal in the way of dramatic adaptation, 
and a costume play from her pen, entitled 
,f His First Love,” was produced at the 


Haymarket Theatre for the Conway benefit 
She is also engaged upon a novel which 
will deal with various episodes in the life of 
an actress. 

Amongst her other recreations are tennis, 
cycling, and swimming. About a year ago, 
when in Dieppe, she had a narrow escape 
from drowning, having dived from the wrong 
side of the pier, and was rescued by M, 
Armond, the celebrated duellist, for which 
he received the gold medal of the Humane 
Society* 

Miss Hughes is not a very great reader; 
indeed, what between professional duties 
and the exactions of an eighteen months’ 
old baby and a son of ten, to whom 
she is devoted, she finds her time pretty 
well taken up* She has, however, a 
weakness for books of travel. She speaks 
French, of course, and has travelled in 
Holland, Friesland, and Belgium, and been a 
successful salmon-fisher in Norway. She 
does not “ bridge,” but hopes one day to be 
able to afford a motor* “ I don’t care about 
being photographed in someone else's and 
pretending it's my own,” she remarked, 
roguishly, when questioned on the subject, 
a as I should not like the public to be 
deceived into thinking I was able to indulge 
in such luxuries*” 

Miss Hughes enjoys the distinction of 
being the only actress who is a member of 
the Lyceum Club, 
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LAFAYETTE. 

AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND, 

By Max Pemberton. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

WHITE WINGS* 

T would have been in the 
month of May, I think, nearly 
a year after my life had been 
so miraculously preserved in 
Barham village, that I went 
down one afternoon from my 
house in Sandwich town and gazed over the 
still bay for the ship that was to bring General 
Lafayette to me. Alone and full of my 
thoughts, both sweet and sad, I seated myself 
upon a little hillock of the sand and dwelt 
upon that sunny picture which can have no 
fellow in all the world. The noble ships of 
England lay anchored in the Downs before 
me, and the white sails of others were as 
great birds upon that far horizon, beyond 
which lay France and the land that hence 
forth should be my home. 

Eleven months since I had met Pauline 
Beauvallet upon the road to Dover town; 
eleven months since the merriest rogue of a 


in a ship upon the seas? Not so, and a word 
shall answer them. 

Now, it was all the rascal of a parson’s 
doing. How the fellow would listen to my 
stories of the war ! What a very army of 
honest bottles we sent empty away while the 
tales were told ! Press me further and I will 
declare that the parson stood not alone in it. 
For had not he a little arbour in his garden, 
and did not honeysuckle and wild roses grow 
thereon ; and what should such an arbour be 
for if not to catch the whispers of a young 
girl's voice and to give them back, in words 
the years should remember, to the man who 
had learned to believe them the sweetest 
music in all the world? Aye, call it the 
parson’s doing, and a fig for the fate or destiny 
or any name by which men excuse their 
fortunes, I rested awhile at Barham Vicarage 
because the parson would have it that I should, 
I bought me a house at Sandwich’ because I 
had no mind to return to France. And that's 
the whole truth of it and shall stand without 



“ THE NOBLE SHIPS OF ENGLANtJ LAY AKCHOkEti IN Tff& DOWNS UEPOKE ME,'' 


parson that ever stood upon two legs (and 
there be some that rightly should go on four) 
saved me from Armand de Sevigny’s blade 
and my own rash act. Shall it be a wonder 
to me if people ask what kept me in England 
when my life's work lay across the ocean ; or 
how I come to speak of a house in Sandwich 
and wherefore I looked for General I^afayette 


excuse. So find me at the water's edge look¬ 
ing wistfully at the little packet boat which a 
mocking wind left drifting in the bay, while 
I could have cried out with imjjatience to see 
and hear my friend. 

Now the little ship came drifting into the 
river at last, and I ran to the water's edge 
and espied Geri :iai Lafayette heavily wrapped 
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in a military cloak and standing alone by the 
helmsman. Always a man who learned to 
govern his emotions, he did but smile at me 
kindly from the ship's deck ; but no sooner 
was he ashore than we embraced most cor¬ 
dially in the French fashion, and he began 
at once to speak of all those things of which 
my letters had made mention. 

“ So this is my old friend Zaida Kay, and 
a woman has trapped him at last! And she 
is a Frenchwoman ! And oh, my friend,” he 
cried, “ but I told them all the while that it 
would be Honor Grimshaw, and you have 
shamed me sorely, and what shall I say 
when they charge me with it ? ” 

His words cut me not a little, but I had 
reckoned up all that in the secret chamber 
of my heart; and to him I could speak 
intimately of it as to a dear friend who had 
learned to love me. 

“ The name of Honor Grimshaw is sacred 
to me as that of my own sister,” said I. “ I 
will not deny that circumstance at one time 
promised to make us man and wife. General, 
a great wrong would have been done had that 
been so. I loved her, but not with the love 
a man should have for but one woman in all 
the world. Consider how it has been with 
me. For eleven months now this love for 
Pauline has been growing in my heart. I wake 
in the morning rejoicing that I shall hear 
her voice again ; I sleep at night fearful lest 
the shadows shall creep upon her happiness. 
She is all that I can believe the truest woman 
to be. Sir, I love her as I do not believe 
that any man has loved a woman before, or 
will love after me.” 

He smiled, but not unkindly, at my 
warmth. 

“ I do perceive that Honor Grimshaw has 
no part in this,” he rejoined, “and, my dear 
friend, who am I to dispute with a lover—at 
least until he be married a year ? ” he added, 
slyly. “ Mile. Pauline is well born ; I owe her 
much ; your country, perhaps, owes her some¬ 
thing in that she helped me to get to 
America. And, dear Zaida,” he exclaimed, 
with sudden warmth, “am I so little your 
friend that I, too, cannot rejoice at this and 
creep into your home for a little share of all 
this kindly love you do so well to speak of?” 

I said no more upon it except to wring his 
hand and remind him that someone awaited 
us impatiently at home, and that we must 
hasten. My little house with the red roses 
creeping upon its porch and the tangle of 
wild flowers in its ample garden had been 
sufficiently described to him in my letters ; 
but he would have discovered it had it not 


been so, for who should stand in the road¬ 
way as we came up but good Parson 
Ingolsby, and the business which he did 
there was one no other man could have done 
so well. 

“ Yonder's the parson of Barham village,” 
cried I, pointing him out with my cane ; 
“ those fellows about him have handled a 
keg of Schnapps before, as you may readily 
perceive, General. I doubt not that it is the 
good man's present to us against to-morrow 
—and if it has paid a shilling of duty Pm a 
Dutchman. For that matter, > tis little 
enough that any house hereabouts knows 
of King George's taxes.” 

The idea of this shocked the Marquis not 
a little. A punctilious, methodical, law- 
abiding man himself, he could not under¬ 
stand with what levity the coastwise people 
of Kent broke the King's law and boasted of 
the misdemeanour. Nor did I, upon that 
occasion, seek to justify the matter, for the 
parson's merry face was justification enough, 
and the good fellows who helped him to 
carry honest kegs to our cellar had honesty 
too broadly written upon their sunburnt 
cheeks for any man to quarrel with them 
on that score. 

“Good luck to you, parson,” said I; “and 
surely the King's dragoons will be riding this 
way if all that liquor must be drunk up 
between now and Christmas. Let me present 
you to General Lafayette. You'll need no 
introduction to each other, I make sure.” 

I had but to mention the name to bring a 
shout to the parson's lips like that of a man 
halloaing after a fox. * 

“ What ! ” cried he ; “ General Lafayette, 
who fought at Barren Hill?” 

“ There would not be two of them, parson.” 

“General Lafayette, who is thrashing the 
rogues in Paris ? ” 

“ Ask him and he’ll tell you.” 

“ Then bless the eyes and limbs of him, 
but I mean to shake him by the hand. 
Your servant, sir. I think little of you that 
you beat us at Baren Hill, but much that you 
come to my friend's wedding. And, indeed, 
you have not the build of a fighting man at 
all,” he added, with a candour which amused 
General Lafayette very much. 

“ Tis with the head the General fights and 
not with the cudgel,” said I; and we were 
still laughing upon it when someone spoke to 
us from a window above, and looking up we 
espied the prettiest pair of black eyes in all 
England that day. It was a lesson in 
gallantry to see General Lafayette doff his 
cornered cap and the parson go bowing 
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might have thought his back 


cries the Marquis de 
foolish French fashion, 
me that stars shone by 


until a man 
would break. 

“ Mademoiselle/ 7 
Lafayette, in the 
“they did not tell 
day in England,” 

w Observe,” says the parson, “the very 
roses are put to shame,” 

She laughed at the pair of them, 
and, laying a sunburnt cheek upon 
a crimson bud that climbed about 
her window, she said, “ I should 
have known you anywhere, M. de 
Lafayette. Please do not tell me 
how many years it was ago-” 

To which he replied :— 

“Centuries, my dear lady, have 
I been waiting for 
this opportunity 
to thank you for 
thatwhichyoudid 
at St Jean de Luz/' 

“ Aye/ 7 chimed 
in the parson, “so 
she whipped a 
noose about the 
soldier-man's 
neck ; and here's 
another ready to¬ 
morrow for my 
friend Zaida Kay. 

It 7 s pretty plain 
why she kept him 
out of a French 
prison.” 

“ I doubt not,” 
rejoined the Mar¬ 
quis, “ that it was 
very indiscreet of 
her. 77 

And so they 
plagued me as 
folks ever will 

when a man must wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for all the world to peck at. Laugh¬ 
ing and jesting as lads in the sunshine, we 
went into my pleasure-garden and there 
found mademoiselle at the tea-table, and 
poor Le Brun, still stretched upon a couch, in 
earnest talk beside her (for he had never yet 
been able to stand upon his feet since 
Armand de Se vigny’s rabble fell upon him in 
the woods near Canterbury). 

“ Now/ 7 cried I, leading the Marquis up to 
Pauline, “ here are two that do love me truly, 
and I would have more than a word of jest 
pass between them* Tell General Lafayette 
that none more honoured than he will ever 
cross our threshold”—this I said to her — 
Voi. 2(J 


A LESSON IN GALLANTED 


“ and you, General, there is no day in all 
your life that you remember better than the 
one which saved you from the dragoons at 
St jean de Luz. Tell so much to Pauline 
Beauvallet, who to-morrow will be Pauline, 
blit Beauvallet no more*” 

My little girl turned rosy red at the words, 

but she advanced 
with both hands 
outstretched to 
greet our friend, 
and never has an 
English house 
shown a man a 
picture so win¬ 
some, This I 
thought it, be sure, 
and I will still 
hold to it that 
Pauline Beauval- 
lePs beauty had 
no match in all the 
country, nor could 
the kingdom of 
France better it 
For there w as that 
about her face 
which spake at 
once of Italy and 
of England, of the 
clear, precious, 
dazzling skin of 
the northern 
women and the 
richer colour¬ 
ing of the south. 
Grow n a w oman 
in develop¬ 
ment, her 
hands and feet 
w p ere the smalh 
est imaginable; 
and she had 
such a wealth of raven-black hair that I have 
never seen its match in any country. But 
perhaps the vitality of her manner, the 
animation and quick expression of pleasure 
or of pain in her round black eyes, attracted 
men more surely than merely physical gifts* 
What lay beyond in those vivacious depths 
whence the child’s very soul appeared to 
shine forth ? Who could understand her 
truly, her courage, the past sorrow of her life, 
and the ardour of her friendship for those 
who had taken pity upon her? This mystery 
of a clever mind, I say, alike charmed and 
baffled all those who had discovered it. 
I could speak of it with no more certainty 
than any other, though to-morrow would 
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make her my wife. The future, perchance, 
would lay it bare to me. Heaven knows how 
little I foresaw the terrible future it must be. 

So we drank a dish of tea about the little 
table in my garden, and were merry enough 
as men should be at such a time, with talk of 
France and all that passed there, of America 
and its great free people, and upon that of 
wedding-bells and much that these good 
people of Sandwich had prepared for our 
delight. When dusk fell and we had carried 
poor Le Brun to the parlour and little Pauline 
ran off to her room to be busy with her 
needle once more, I led the Marquis abroad 
to show him all that the little town of Sand¬ 
wich had to boast of, and to speak more 
intimately of my own plans and of his. That 
great events were brewing in Paris across the 
sea his letters told me ; but his own share in 
them, the work he had undertaken and must 
undertake, interested me greatly, and I heard 
him speak of it with much gratification. 

“ France is winning liberty, but must pay 
the price of it,” he said ; “ I trust the people, 
though I am well aw r are that dangerous men 
would contrive their undoing. In time we 
shall arrive at such free institutions as you 
enjoy in this country ; but we have much to 
do before that will be possible. You must 
come and see me in Paris, Zaida ; must come 
and stay at my house and hear and see these 
things for yourself.” 

I told him that I would gladly go, but that 
I feared upon Pauline's account, lest memory 
would play havoc with her. 

“ I have written to America for some new 
place of credit here in England,” I said ; 
“ bread and cheese go well enough with 
kisses, but a good round of beef is convenient 
sometimes. You know that I am not a rich 
man, General. What I did in America 
brought me no gain—I am content that it 
should not have done so. If I contemplate 
a residence in this country it is that I may 
live so near to France that my wife shall visit 
her old home sometimes. I would not have 
it be an exile's marriage that she is making; 
and from England we may readily step over 
to France and inquire for one by the name 
of Lafayette.” 

He shook his head a little slyly at this, 
and then told me that which he had been 
itching to say, I make sure, ever since he 
came off the ship. “ Has Mile. Pauline no 
fortune, then ? ” he first asked 

I answe/ed him that her dead father had 
spent the last penny of it. 

“ But what of his estates in Touniine ? ” 
he exclaimed, turning upon me suddenly. 
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I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Let us speak first of his castles in Spain, 
General.” 

“ Ho, ho! ” cried he ; “ here’s a man that 
takes a little orphan girl to wife and would 
let ten thousand gold pieces go begging be¬ 
cause his back is too stiff to pick them up.” 

I still believed him to be jesting, and my 
pride was hurt that he should persist in it. 

“ Her dead father spent every penny that 
he could handle and pledged himself for that 
which he could not,” I said. “ If he had 
any estate in Touraine, ’twas thrown on the 
green cloth long ago. Let’s speak of what is, 
General, and not of what has never been.” 

“ Miracle of incredulity,” cried he, still 
smiling slyly; “and the Chateau d’Aulay, 
wherein her old uncle lived, and the spacious 
lands thereabouts, and all that fine estate— 
but I do perceive most plainly that all this 
talk is nothing to you, and we’ll have no more 
of it. Come, come, old friend, let us dis¬ 
course upon love and marriage, for such 
befits the occasion more properly.” 

He turned about and began to walk down 
toward the sea-shore rapidly; but he had 
whetted my curiosity, and half believing, half 
doubting, but mighty eager to learn the truth, 
I ran after him, imploring him to take pity 
upon me. 

“ I never knew that she had an uncle at 
all,” I remarked, at his heels. 

“ Oh,” says he, still walking fast, “ if you 
pressed her hard enough—and I doubt not 
you have done that, Zaida—she will make 
admission of it.” 

“You deal hardly with me. Is this your 
love ? ” 

“ Nay, how should it be ? I am not for the 
altar to-morrow.” 

“ You speak of ten thousand crowns. How 
should such a sum be known to you ? ” 

“ Perchance I counted them, my Zaida! ” 

“ I’ll have no more of it; ten thousand or 
five, they may go hang for me.” 

In truth he had angered me overmuch, 
and I had all the mind to leave him there 
and then and return to the house; but no 
sooner did he observe my state than, drawing 
my arm through his own, he fell to a slower 
pace and told me the whole truth of as great 
and astounding a piece of news as ever I 
heard fall from his lips. 

“ Pauline’s uncle was the old Chevalier St. 
Aulay,” he said, “a rich man, though pro¬ 
digiously mean and niggardly. When his 
sister married that rascal, the Count of Beau- 
vallet, the Chevalier went in mortal fear for 
his own fortune, and would as soon have had 
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a regiment of dragoons in his house as that 
fine rake of a Count, Two years ago this 
sour old man died at Rome, friendless and 
alone. When you told me how things were 
going here, 1 remembered the circumstance 
and used such influence as I have at Court 
for the right administration of the estate and 
the protection of your interests. This is no 
jest, my Zaida, but the simple truth, that 
your wife is the mistress of the Chateau 
d'Aulay, and that to-morrow will make you 
its master,” 

I held my tongue for very 
wonder of his words. That this 
good fortune should have come 
to one I had believed to be 
without home or kindred ; that 
my dear friend, who 
had given me so 
many tokens of his 
love, should have 
been the instru¬ 
ment of its re¬ 
covery, a woke in my 
heart such diverse 
emotions that I 
had no words to 
express th 
He, how¬ 
ever, under- 
stood my 
silence, and 
pressing my 
hand he re¬ 
minded me 
where my 
duty lay. 

“ Let us go 
and tell Mile. 

Pauline,” he 
said ; “we 
have no 
right to this 
secret, for it 
is more pro¬ 
perly hers. 

Let us carry 
it to her as 
our wedding 
gift, Zaida ; I am sure we could bring no 
better.' 1 

I went with him readily enough. Dark- 
ness had now come down upon the town, 
and as we walked back we met a little 
company of seamen who were going to our 
house to serenade us with a crackle of burn' 
ing tar-barrels and some very ordinary vocal 
music, which had reference chiefly to their 
liking for ale. These good fellows I rewarded 
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with a gift of money; and then, taking 
Pauline aside, I walked with her a full hour 
in the moonlight and spoke earnestly of this 
great future which M. de Lafayette's news 
had promised us. 

14 We shall go to France, sweetheart,” I said ; 
“ there can be no reason now why we should 
not. 'Phis cottage may still be dear to us; 
and we will visit it sometimes when the sun 
is shining. But I would not have you an 
exile from your own country. In Touraine 

you must live again 
as you lived when a 
child. There can 
be no happiness for 
me such as would 
wait upon your 
content, little Pau¬ 
line, Are you not 
all that I have in 
the world, and is 
not your love the 
richest treasure I 
possess? And who 
knows,” I added, 
as the thought 
came to me, “ we 
may even buy back 
the old house near 
St. Jean de Luz 
and ride upon that 
road together as we 
did so many years 
ago.” 

I spoke with 
much feeling, be¬ 
lieving that the 
news would move 
her greatly, and 
especially win her 
gratitude toward 
General Lafayette. 
Herein I was dis¬ 
appointed, for she heard 
me in silence; and when 
I made mention of St 
Jean de Luz she shivered 
in my arms as though 
old remembrance must 
be associated with pain. 

u I fear to go to France, Zaida,” she 
exclaimed, with that impulsive honesty in¬ 
separable from her character ; “ something 
has always told me that I should do well not 
to go, Say it is a foolish dream of unhappi¬ 
ness, and forgive me. I do not think that I 
am afraid in a way that you would under¬ 
stand. If the dead can speak to us—and I 
believe that they can—then I know that my 
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father's voice has a message for me some¬ 
times. He would not wish me to go to my 
old home, dear Zaida. I have known that 
always. Of course, it would be different in 
Touraine, but what friends should we have 
there, and what could life give us that we 
have not here ? Dear heart, we will thank 
M. de Lafayette ; but you will not take me 
to France if you love me, Zaida.” 

This response came as a great surprise to 
me. I had expected something so different : 
delight at the prospect of being among her 
own people again, a recognition of my own 
aim and intent, and a speedy assent to the 
proposition. None the less, I think that I 
understood the nature of the fears which 
animated her, and that sense of unseen 
things and voices which had afflicted her so 
often since her father's death. A foolish 
fancy, if you will, which she would be talked 
out of presently; but to-night a real pre¬ 
monition, and one I must remember to the 
last hour of my life. 

“ It shall be as you will, little Pauline,” I 
said; “ neither place nor fortune has a 
meaning for me any longer. I will own no 
country but that which shelters the woman I 
love. Let us speak of it in the days to 
come. To-night I would remember nothing 
but your love.” 

And so I took her close in my arms, and 
to-morrow night, I said, she should sleep 
upon my heart. _ 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF JULY. 

1 passed the month of June following upon 
my wedding in a visit to London with my 
dear wife. We were lodged conveniently 
and well in St. James's Street, but a little 
distance from the place where poor Le Brun 
had previously opened his Salle d’Armes. A 
necessary payment of money falling to me 
from the American Agency enabled me to 
show Pauline many of those wonders of the 
town which poverty had denied to her while 
she was there with Le Brun. I had influential 
friends, who readily welcomed me to their 
homes and introduced me to the houses of 
others. So the weeks passed pleasantly 
enough, and nothing astonished me so, when 
our visit drew toward its conclusion, as my 
wife's sudden determination to go into France, 
in flat contradiction to that which she had 
asked of me at Sandwich. 

A woman’s caprice, you would say! It 
was more than that, I think. Such beauty 
as Nature had bestowed upon this pretty 
child of France could not fail to win homage 
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wherever it was seen. In London she had 
a score of beaux about her at once—all 
paying her their well-turned compliments and 
trying to flatter one whom flattery had never 
yet cajoled nor humbug deceived. Pauline 
listened to them as one may listen to a player 
upon the stage, laughing with him, crying 
with him, but naming him a mummer always. 

If London taught her any lesson it was 
that of her own birthright, of the proud name 
to which she had been born and the place 
her forefathers had held at the Court of 
France. Suddenly, as an idea reborn, there 
came to her knowledge of that which place 
and power may signify. She mixed with 
great folk, visited their houses, heard them in 
talk. Perchance to herself she said, “These 
are names of yesterday; mine is a name of 
five hundred years ago.” And what more 
natural upon this than a recollection of the 
great tidings General Lafayette had crossed 
the seas to bring us ? A chateau in France 
awaiting its mistress, a fine dower to be 
claimed when she presented herself in Paris 
for that purpose. This, I say, may have 
been her reasoning. If it were so she con¬ 
fessed nothing of it to me; but without 
warning at all, as we returned one night in 
a coach from the gardens at Ranelagh, she 
asked me in her own pretty way if I had any 
recent tidings of General Lafayette and if he 
still wished us to go to Paris. 

“ Why, yes,” said I, “ there have been two 
couriers with letters from him, and Le Brun 
has some tidings by a packet boat that came 
over on Sunday last. He makes much com¬ 
plaint that we leave him alone, but I would 
not have it otherwise for thrice the sum he 
has spoken of. So do not let us speak of it 
any more.” 

She laughed and laid her soft cheek against 
my own. 

“Not to St. Jean de Luz, but to Paris 
whenever you like, Zaida. I have been 
thinking it over, and I was wrong to be afraid 
to go. There is no one who will remember 
me in Paris, but my dear father's house would 
terrify me. Shall we go soon, Zaida ? I long 
sometimes to see my own country again; 
these English people mean so well, but they 
are not clever enough to be kind. Did you 
hear old Lord Walton telling me to-night that 
the Prince wished us to go to St. James's ? 
He looked just like some horrid wild animaL 
I wonder if he has eaten his wife, Zaida ? ” 

“ By the looks of her,” said I, “ he'd have 
to be a hungry man before that morsel 
could tempt him. As to our going to France, 
my dear wife, what I said at Sandwich upon 
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the eve of our marriage I say again tonight. 
If you fear to go, let your apprehension end 
the matter for all time. Think how I must 
reproach myself if any harm befall you because 
of my persuasion* General Lafayette fears 
the times, and does not hesitate to say so. 
We shall do very well in England a year or 
two, and I doubt not our friend has safe¬ 
guarded my little girl's interests and will 
continue in his friendship as long as we 
choose to command it* J> 

She heard me indifferently, as women ever 
will who are set upon a purpose* In some 
measure I think she had become a little 
ashamed of her previous readiness to be 
guided by imaginary signs and warnings, 
which quickly gave place to the impulse of 
pride which bade her return to France and 
claim her heritage. However it may have 
been, we took ship at Margate three days 
afterwards {Le Bnm being now sufficiently 
well to accompany us), and within a week we 
drove up to the northern gate of Paris and 
entered in an instant upon those momentous 
years of our lives of which it is now my sad 
task to write. 

Now, I have told you that General 
Lafayette sent me news from time to time 
of strange events happening in France—of 
unrest and discontent and hunger and 
poverty ; but that which I beheld with my 
own eyes as we drove through that stricken 


land surpassed by far anything which the 
letters had led me to expect. There was 
hardly a town or village by the way that did 
not bring us face to face with ragged hands 
of hungry people—gaunt fellows, wan women, 
sickly children crying piteously for bread 
As for the countryside, it proved a very 
wilderness: farms deserted, chateaux pil¬ 
laged and burned, robbers everywhere, 
unburied dead by the very highway, gibbets 
as plentiful as apple trees—such sights as 
these led a man to ask himself if he were 
living in a Christian country or a land of 
assassins and madmen. Had I known but a 
tenth part of it, I would not have brought my 
wife from England for all the gold in the 
King's palace at Versailles. 

We entered Paris upon an unlucky day, 
the thirteenth of July, which neither history 
nor the French people may ever forget. 
Faithful to my promise to General I^afayette, 
I would have driven straight to his house, 
the Hotel de Noailles j but scarcely had we 
reached the more open part of the city when 
we discovered ourselves in a twinkling amid 
as fearful a concourse of people as ever I 
beheld; and from the darkness of ill lit 
streets passed at once to a glare as of noon¬ 
day. Here a thousand torches were held up 
by a raving, roaring, leaping mob, which 
brandished every shape and kind of weapon, 
grasped in fingers made terrible by famine. 
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To this cataract of human voices, the thunder 
of drums, the blare of trumpets, the rolling 
echoes of a war-chant were to be added. 
What it meant, how such a concourse had 
been permitted in one of the greatest cities 
of the world, I knew no more than the dead. 
Our carriage could not turn aside nor would 
these frenzied monsters permit it to proceed. 
To have drawn sword upon such people 
would have been to invite death from a 
thousand blades. To sit still might have 
been no less dangerous. I looked at my 
dear wife and wondered no longer that she 
had feared to come to France. 

“ What shall I do ? What shall we say to 
them ? ” I asked Le Brun as we sat there, 
impotent and amazed. 

This foolish question Pauline herself 
answered. Her courage was wonderful to 
see, and in my heart I reverenced it as a 
thing most precious. 

“Tell them that you are an American 
citizen,” she exclaimed ; “ they will not harm 
an American. Say that you are M. de 
Lafayette's friend.” 

I obeyed her without question. Standing 
up in the carriage, I spoke to those near 
about and told them that I had come to 
Paris to visit General Lafayette. But I 
might just as well have addressed a word to a 
raging sea. Yells of savage triumph were the 
madmen's response; the human tide ebbed 
and flowed about the carriage like tumbling 
waves upon a beach. And yet these 
monsters made no attempt to attack us, nor 
did their anger appear directed against our 
party. 

I perceived, upon this, that their fury was 
engaged elsewhere and that their eyes were 
turned upward to a roof of a neighbouring 
house, to the very highest pinnacle of which 
an old priest clung desperately, while twenty 
cat-like arms were stretched out to drag him 
down. What the old man had done, how he 
had invited the fury of the mob, I could not 
so much as imagine. The fanatic frenzy of 
these Parisian people was then too young a 
thing that a stranger among them should 
pretend to understand it. If I believed for 
an instant that the outstretched arms were 
seeking to drag the abb£ back to a place of 
safety, the more humane supposition was 
natural enough. Unhappily, it lay as far from 
the truth as any guess could have been. 
Fascinated, unable to turn my eyes away, I 
stood there and watched that savage murder, 
the third, as it would appear, in the story of 
the Revolution. For now a brutal hand had 
caught the priest's black coat and pulled upon 
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it so tenaciously that the poor fellow released 
his hold of the pinnacle and slithered down 
the sloping roof until his head hung over the 
parapet, and we could see his agonized face 
looking wildly down, as though to judge 
where his body would fall and what must be 
the manner of his death. But the people 
had no mind to kill him that way. 

Little by little they drew him up toward 
the flat place upon the roof where his 
exultant executioners had congregated. I 
saw them pass up a rope through an open 
window and bend a noose in it swiftly. An 
agile villain, wearing a red bonnet and the 
trousers of the common people, sprang 
lightly to the pinnacle and fixed the cord 
firmly about the rounded spike of stone 
above. Far below as we stood, distant from 
this horrid scene, none the less could I 
plainly distinguish the doomed man's fearful 
effort to grip the slippery tiles and keep his 
hold upon the house; but they thrust their 
pikes down at him, and, with fiendish 
malice, lightly, that they might maim but 
not kill him. In no other land, even the 
most barbarous, among no other people, how¬ 
ever uncivilized, could such a spectacle be 
found as that I then witnessed with rage 
almost uncontrollable and a thousand re¬ 
proaches upon my impotence. Let me say, 
in my own defence, that no rash act, how¬ 
ever quick and daring, could have saved the 
wretched man from his infuriated execu¬ 
tioners. Slate by slate the pikes drove him 
down toward the parapet. If he clung 
desperately to the gully at the very edge 
of the abyss, the respite was but for 
an instant. Again the pikes were thrust 
down toward him — I heard one fearful 
cry, averted my eyes, and, looking up again, 
perceived a body swinging convulsively at the 
rope's end and knew that the deed was done. 
“And God be their judge for this night's 
work,” I said. 

Women are very quick to guess that a man 
has something to hide from them. I had 
shut this dreadful spectacle from my dear 
wife's eyes, but my agitation I could not hide 
from her. Seating myself 'again in the 
carriage, I told her simply that the people 
had murdered a priest, and begged her not 
to look from the window. Happily, when 
she would have questioned me upon it, a 
new movement upon the rabble's part dis¬ 
tracted her attention ; and, listening together, 
we heard one mighty shout, “Lafayette! 
Lafayette ! ” Instantly now this seething 
mob of people began to scatter, helter skelter 
—to the right, to the left, headlong as though 
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pursued. No longer was there any glare of 
torches or cry of “ A mort!" A thunder of 
cavalry at the gallop drowned the people’s 
voices and hushed the more dreadful sounds. 
I looked from the carriage once more and, to 
my joy unspeakable, beheld General Lafayette 
himself at the head of a great body of horse¬ 
men, and knew that our own peril existed no 
more. 

“Pauline/ 3 said I, turning to her, “now 
you know what this dear friendship means to 
us.” 

She answered me by indicating I^e Brim's 
empty seat and asking why he had left the 
carriage. 

But that I could not tell her; nor did I 
know until the morrow that Le Brun had 
gone out among the people to save the 
wretched abbe from the noose, if life yet 
lingered in that quivering body. 


CHAPTER XXL 

PAULINE DECIDES- 
I had gone into Paris be^ 
lieving that I should spend 
quiet weeks with General 
Lafayette and enjoy a pre¬ 
cious opportunity of parti¬ 
cipating in the kindly home 
life of a man I had learned 
to love so greatly during 
his excursions abroad. 
There was never a greater 
deception. 

It is true that Mme. de 
Lafayette welcomed us with 
that gentle courtesy for 
which the French aristo¬ 
cracy are famed. We were 
presented to the Marquis’s 
pretty children, and permit- 
ted a brief acquaintance 
with all the transient hopes 
which animated this truly 
loyal family. In particular, 
I remember that stately 
lady, Mme. de Lafayette’s 
grandmother, the Mare- 
chale de Noailles; her 
mother, the Duchesse 
d'Ayen ; and her sister, the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles— 
three charming and accom¬ 
plished women who sat at 
the Marquis's table the first 
night we arrived, and who 
were all to perish under the 
knife of the guillotine when 
a few short years had run. 
How little did I foresee 
this, listening to the fine wit of their talk, 
their lofty sentiments, and devotion to all 
that is best in our ideals of womanhood. 

Such an introduction to my dear friend's 
house promised well enough, but the subse¬ 
quent days belied it quickly. As all the 
world now knows, I had ridden into Paris 
on the day that the old prison of the Bastile 
fell into the hands of the rabble and was 
by them utterly destroyed from being a 
prison any more. The same week found 
M, de Lafayette called to a formation of a 
Garde Fran^aise, a kind of National Guard 
in the city for the preservation of order and 
the King’s peace—Heaven save the mark ! 

From morn to night this indefatigable 
man was now to and fro betwixt his own 
house and the great Hotel de Ville, where 
the youth of the city enrolled themselves. 
If I thought him foolish to embark upon such 
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an undertaking I held my tongue about it. 
There is no dishonour in protesting that 
General Lafayette did not stand high above 
other men in those personal weaknesses 
which vanity puts upon us. I believe that 
the applause of crowds was dear to him. He 
liked riding about the city on his splendid 
horse and hearing the multitude cry, “ Vive 
Lafayette ! ” This National Guard of his 
was to save the King and the democracy at 
a stroke. Vain delusion—it brought both to 
the block. 

So there he was galloping about the city 
like a wild dragoon, with a King’s writ in 
his pocket. Left alone with my dear wife, 
we often walked abroad together and saw 
some of those strange sights concerning 
which Europe had had so much to say these 
later years. Had I given it a name, I would 
have called Paris at that date a City of 
Surprises. In many ways the people’s life 
was just what it had been twenty years ago— 
great folk abundant, their coaches adorning 
the finer streets, their houses as distinguished 
as ever they had been. I saw no shutters in 
the better quarters closed because of the riots. 
The churches had good congregations ; there 
were children romping and playing in the 
public gardens, nursemaids with their white 
bonnets before the King’s palace as ever, 
theatres by night, and good hospitalities 
by day. 

And yet, alas! what turbulent scenes 
went cheek by jowl with these pictures of a 
city’s daily life ! Never for an hour did I feel 
secure as I walked in the greater faubourgs 
with my little wife by my side. We were 
abroad the day they killed the statesman 
Foulon. We saw the mangled remains of 
his poor son-in-law, Berthier, dragged about 
the city at a rope’s end; and seeing these 
things the General’s platitudes fell oddly upon 
our ears. Whither was his faith in these 
monsters leading him ? Time alone could 
declare. 

“ They have the sword of freedom in their 
hands, but they do not yet know how to use 
it,” he said, upon the evening of the third 
day I stayed with him. I answered that it 
was an oddly-shaped sword, and a two-edged 
one to boot. 

“This afternoon, a little before sundown,” 
said I, “your liberty-loving folk hacked a fine 
young fellow to pieces with their pikes, and 
then dragged what was left of his body about 
the city at a rope’s end. They had pre¬ 
viously tied old Foulon up to the lamp-post 
for the third time.” 

“ Foulon was a madman,” he replied ; “ he 
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told the hungry people to eat hay. I did my 
best to save him, but a hundred years of 
hunger and suffering dragged him to the 
scaffold.” 

“General,” said I, “you fought for liberty 
in my country, and we can never repay our 
debt to you. It is my love for you which 
speaks of prudence here in Paris. There are 
some nations that wear freedom as a birth¬ 
right ; some that never find it but an ill- 
fitting garment. You are dealing with 
passionate men. Here's a tide of anger 
that may sweep aside all your barriers and 
flood your city if the wind blows strong 
enough. Think twice before you embark 
your boat upon such a river. It may carry 
you no man can say whither.” 

“ If it carry us to a higher understanding 
of human needs,” he rejoined, “a greater 
sympathy with those who suffer, and a better 
knowledge of justice, I am all for the voyage. 
Little is accomplished without sacrifice. 
These men who died-” 

“ And the one that did not die, the poor 
old Abb£ Gregoire, whom Le Brun got down 
from the house-top at the last gasp, was he 
necessary to your altar ? ” I asked him. 

But at this he could only shrug his 
shoulders. 

“ He led them to believe him hostile to 
their principles. Discretion is very necessary 
before an angry people. When you go into 
Touraine you will remember that. But I 
would not have you go—not yet,” he said, 
somewhat earnestly. 

I did not respond to him immediately, for 
my dear wife came into the room at that 
moment; and who should follow upon her 
heels but Le Brun, and with him the very 
priest he had so miraculously snatched from 
death. Be sure it was a cordial greeting that 
passed between us. I discovered the abb£ to 
be a man of some fifty years of age, learned, 
accomplished, and exceedingly kindly. So 
much, however, had his nerve been shattered 
by his dreadful experience and the torture he 
had undergone that even a little sound in 
the room, a step behind him, or the jarring of 
a door sent all the blood rushing to his face 
and his hands trembling. 

“ I have come to thank you, sir,” he said, 
speaking the English tongue. 

I told him he had no more need to thank 
me than any gaping idler in the crowd who 
had not lifted a hand to rescue him from 
death. This, he protested, could not be, 
since it was from my coach Le Brun had 
gone up to his assistance—and, changing the 
subject immediately, he spoke of Touraine 
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and the Chateau d'Aulay, to which Pauline 
and I must journey presently* 

“ You will be very unwise to go down into 
those parts,” he said, ** The old Chevalier 
persecuted the people to the last day of his 
life, and it is a wonder to me that his house is 
still standing. I 
would have you 
wait awhile, some 
months at least, 
until you find the 
peasants in a bet¬ 
ter mood, I am 
the curi of a 
neighbouring 
parish, and what 
I can do shall be 
done. But, sir, 

I would never 
think of taking 
madame there if 
I were you,” 

I was not alto¬ 
gether surprised 
at this, and, 
speaking with 
emphasis* I told 
him that for my 
part I would as 
lief have a cot¬ 
tage in the Eng- 
lish county of 
Kent as all the 
chateaux and 
palaces in France- 
u When folks 
welcome you with 
a naked pike and 
your gaieties go 
dancing at the 
end of a string, 
those who have 
coaches do wisely to turn back,” said I. “ As 
for going into Touraine under the circum¬ 
stances you mention, abb€ f we would be mad 
to contemplate it. It has long been in my mind 
to pay a visit to America, and that I would do 
but for the foolish notion that I may yet be of 
service to our good friend the General, He 
won't hear of it, of course ; hut the fable says 
that the mouse sharpened his teeth for the 
lion’s sake, and the time may yet be when 
our friendship shall be more than words. 
So for the moment I bide in Paris. But 
yours shall be the first house in Touraine 
that I visit if ever I go there; so much I 
promise you with gratitude, abbe.” 


don, and caught a look upon her young face 
which could not but astonish me exceed¬ 
ingly. That childish prettiness I had loved 
so well appeared there no longer. Her lips 
were close shut ; her dark eyes shone with 
that which might have been scorn of the 

words I had just 
spoken. 

“Zaida,” she 
said, “ my father 
would have gone 
to the chateau, 
would he not ? ” 

“ Is it to say 
that you would 
go, Pauline ? ” 

“ Oh, come/* 
cries General 
Lafayette, 11 well 
have no lovers' 
quarrel under my 
roof. The abb 6 
speaks wisdom. 
Wait until the 
people are grown 
accustomed to 
change. Surely 
there is gaiety 
enough in Paris, 
that you should 
not be thinking 
of Touraine 
already ? ” 

She would not 
answer us. In our 
own room that 
night, when the 
great house slept 
and silence had 
fallen upon that 
city, she put her 
white arms about 
my neck and bade me take her to the chateau. 
“My father would wish it T ” she whispered; 
“ dear Zaida, be spoke to me in the dream. 
Take me to the chateau, I am not afraid,” 
And what could a man who loved her 
answer to that ? Confess that his own 
cowardice held him back ? Nay, not for a 
hundred lives, Say again it was fear for her ? 
How could he look into those brave eyes and 
say it? In truth, I promised her as she 
wished; and yet foreboding lay so heavily upon 
me that I numbered the watches of the night 
as one sick unto death, and holding her dose 
in my trembling arms I prayed for safety 
from the shadows which crept so swiftly 


I turned to Pauline to confirm my resolu- about her young and troubled life. 
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The Chronicles of the Strand Club. — No. II. 

Rv on-e of the rules of the Strand Club—which is* by the way, mainly composed of the literary' and artistic 
contributors to The. STKANn—each member must furnish either a story or a picture for the edification of 
the monthly gatherings* Although commonly the story precedes the picture, yet sometimes, as will be 
seen, the process is reversed, and the picture precedes the story. 


HE thirty odd members of the 
Strand Club all felt morally 
con vi need, when E m ber to n 
entered the precincts where 
the Club has been wont to 
hold its meetings, that he 
had a story on his mind* It turned out he 
had several* But he was permitted to relate 
only one. He had been travelling down to 
the Strand on an omnibus, seated behind a 
young man and his sweetheart, a very pretty 
girl, evidently fresh from the country. He 
was explaining the lions of the town 
to her and incidentally pointing out 
its celebrities* 

“ * That,* said he, pointing to an 
old gentleman coming out of a chop- 
house in Cheapside, 4 is Lord Roth¬ 
schild, That tall young man in the 
pink tie—see, over there—that is Rud 
yard Kipling* 1 

“ 4 But I thought he was a short, 

dark man? 1 

** 4 Perhaps be is* I made a mistake* 

That was Huntley Wright/ 

“‘And what church is that ? ! she 
asked, indicating Bow 
Church. 

'“That/ he replied, in 
a low tone* so that the 
driver would not overhear 
— 4 that's St. Mary^atTiill* 

That’s the War 
Office up that 
street* 1 

“ 4 Really ? * 

444 Oh, yes* 

And there’s St* 

Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral—that large 
building—see, 
dear ? There’s 
the dome/ 

“They feasted 
their eyes for 
several minutes* 

Soon they came 
to the statue of 
Queen Anne. 

“‘Oh, who is that? 1 she cried. He pre¬ 
tended not to see, and when she pointed 
straight at it he hummed and hawed and 
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finally said he was afraid he didn’t know. 
At this the 'bus-driver turned round and 
murmured, with a joyous chuckle, jerking his 
whip over towards the effigy, 4 Don't give it 
up, governor. Mah-rie Lloyd/ w 

There was considerable applause at this 
recital, but as no one offered to produce 
a drawing to illustrate it that popular 
member and talented artist. A* D* McCormick, 
strode to the easel and, handling his piece 
of charcoal dexterously, produced a 'bus, a 
driver, and a navvy in the ioreground slowly 

d i sa ppe aring 
into the bowels 
of the earth* 
The Presi¬ 
dent: In accord¬ 
ance with the 
rules of the 
Club, I hereby 
call upon any 
member to sup¬ 
ply a story to 
fit this work of 
art. (There 
ensued a period 
of complete 
silence. At the 
expiration of two 
minutes the 
artist explained.) 
Very well, I 
will tell you that 
the drawing 
illustrates a little 
remark I heard 
the other day in 
Oxford Street* 
Talking of ’bus- 
drivers reminded me. We were 
passing an excavator in a deep hole. 
A very small part of his anatomy 
was visible. I knew our driver was dying 
to say something* Sure enough, when we 
got opposite he put his hand to his 
mouth and called out, “ Go it, Bill ! 
VV’en yer gets froo gi p my respecks to 
the Hemperor o* China ! ” 

Boyle : Speaking of ’bus-drivers- 

The Chairman: The closure is now 
applied to the theme of ’bus drivers, also 
’bus-conductors* I call upon Mr. Millar to 
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draw a picture and Mr. Bolman to furnish 
the Club with the necessary corollary. 

As Bolman has just come back from a 
trip to the South Seas nothing was more 
natural than that the artist should seize the 
opportunity and—as we thought—execute a 
representation of savages inviting Bolman to 
join their feast—in fact, to be himself the 
feast. But Bolman, after a brief delay, 
delivered himself of a different explanation 
as follows. 

Bolman : I dare say, gentlemen, you know 
how apt savages are to emulate the manners 


that ensued the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was killed. My friend who was there, carry¬ 
ing two Colt’s revolvers, was curious to know 
the cause of this violence, *' Why," said he, 
“should they raise this cry of ‘Your food 
will cost you more 1 ? The poor fellow 
only proposed a tax on imports," “That 
is true,” retorted the intelligent native, “but 
apparently you don’t know our chief imports 
here are missionaries,” 

Emberton : Speaking of the Income 
Tax- 

Wornung : Nobody is speaking of the 
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and customs of Europeans, A friend of 
mine, a sea-captain, who has just come back 
from the Barakos Islands, reports that the 
fiscal question is raging there, 

Lorrison : The fiscal question?" Why, I 
didn’t know they had any Government there, 
or any currency. 

Bolman: Nor L Anyhow, there was a 
deficit in the Budget, and the party leaders 
met to discuss the matter. At last the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer arose and 
said that he was “a convinced Free 
Trader " and totally opposed to taxing 
food. He therefore proposed to lay a 
tax of twenty per cent, on imports. At 
this there were loud cries of “Traitor!" 
“ Scoundrel! ” “ Put him out! ” “ He has sold 
our country to Fiji !" and in the scrimmage 
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Income Tax. Nobody has mentioned In¬ 
come Tax. 

Brichard : Emberton evidently has an 
adventurous narrative of how he evaded the 
collector. Let us hear it. 

Emberton: Not at all. I do not at all 
object to the tax. After all, the Chancellor 
must raise the wind. By the way, I saw 
the Prime Minister’s hat blown off the other 
day. 

Brichard : Emberton is always seeing the 
Prime Minister’s hat being blown oft. He 
has related the incident to me privately three 
times. I never see anything especially 
humorous in a gentleman’s hat being blown 
off, even if the gentleman does happen to be 
Prime Minister. 

Johns: Sometimes it is rather comic. I 
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“ there’s none who’d 


to think of it, there’s 
very mischievous, sir. 


MR. j, CLAkK'S ILLUSTRATION OF Hl$ 5TOR.V OF THE 
PLUCKY BRITON AND HIS UMBRELLA. 

saw a middle-aged party once rushing to 
catch a train at Waterloo during a storm, 
when a violent gust of wind nearly carried 
him off his feet He struggled for a few 
moments, and at the end of his 
struggle he was a somewhat piti¬ 
able object Although his um¬ 
brella had turned inside out it 
still showed signs of intractability. 

But its owner showed true British 
pluck, as he clung to the frag¬ 
ments of his only remaining 
chattel “ I've lost my hat, I've 
lost my spectacles, and I've lost 
my wife's parcel,” he roared ; “ but 
I'm hanged if I’ll lose /” 

Mr. J, Clark then produced 
the above sketch, after which it 
became Mr, Charles Pears’s turn, 
and he let Billson down lightly 
by sketching out hurriedly the 
next picture, 

“There is nothing,” he re¬ 
marked, “so easy as the boarding¬ 
house joke. Surely you can give 
us a yam to fit the dissatisfied 
boarder ?" 

Billson had a new version, of which the 
following is a faithful transcript 

“ Is this the four-pound joint I had 
yesterday ? ” asked the lodger, 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the landlady, 

“ Do you mean to tell me that I ate two 
pounds of it at a sitting ? " 

“ W*fl, I'm sure, sir,” exclaimed the land¬ 


lady, indignantly, 
touch it.” 

M But it s gone," 

“Oh, now I come 
the cat, sir. Pussy is 
and fond o' heel” 

The lodger smiled grimly. “Very well, 
say no more about it" 

In the following week the joint again came 
up sadly reduced, 

“ Cat again, I suppose, Mrs. Binks ? " 

41 Oh, sir, Fm so sorry.” 

"Oh, it’s all right Just give that animal 
my compliments and tell her I've no objection 
to sharing my joint with her as long as she 
uses her teeth, like other cats.” 

"Her teeth?” 

“Exactly. I strongly object to her em¬ 
ploying a knife and fork. I must draw- the 
line somewhere." (Loud and prolonged 
laughter, during which that famous humorist, 
Mr, Johns, arose.) 

Johns: Gentlemen, here is my contri¬ 
bution :— 

During a cyclone in Kansas a man was 
blown through the roof of a settler's house 
while the settler and his family were at 
dinner. The father looked up undisturbed, 

and saw the hole 
blocked up by 
the person of the 
victim. 




MB, CHARLES PEARS’S DRAWING WHICH GAVE RISE TO THE 
STOKV 0p TW(5 CARVING CAT, 
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MS. PRANK REYNOLDS^ ILLUSTRATION OP THE STORY OF THE. CYCLONE AND 

THE SETTLER, 


“ Halloa, Maria,” he said, calmly, “there's 
that Englishman in trouble, judgin' by the 
pattern of them trousers/ 5 

“Good Lord, Jake, run and help him off 
the roof,” 

u What for ? Don't 
you hear it peltin' down 
rain ? Wait till it stops 
or you'll have the whole 
shebang soakin' wet,” 

And they went on and 
finished the meal tran¬ 
quilly, 

Mr. Frank Reynolds 
approached the drawing- 
board, and amidst ap¬ 
plause knocked off the 
above design. 

Then came a strange 
unparliamentary scene. 

Lorrison began it by in¬ 
fringing one of the rules 
of the Club and telling 
an epitaph story. He 
was repeatedly inter¬ 
rupted, and only on 
his strict word of 
honour that it was 
brand-new and had actu¬ 


family was he permitted 
to finish it, 

Lorrison; We live 
near a small cemetery, 
which is now used as 
a recreation-ground. My 
two little girls play there. 
They are fond of read¬ 
ing the inscriptions on 
the tombstones. Yester¬ 
day was my hirthday T 
and I was the recipient 
of a pretty little book, 
with the following in¬ 
scribed on the fly-leafi 
It had been composed 
with great pains—“ In 
Loving Memory. Maud 
and Emily, Aged forty- 
one years.” 

No artist was, how¬ 
ever, allowed to illus¬ 
trate this irregularity, 
and this gave Mr, 
Baniel the opportunity 
for which he had long 
waited—to step into the 
breach and perpetrate 
the following 
The keeper of a fruit-stall found a decayed 
apple and tossed it carelessly into the street. 
It hit an old woman in the eye, and she made 
such a row that he compromised the matter 


ally occurred in his own 

Diqilized by 


MR. TOM BROWNE’S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE HOY AND THE 
FRUIT DEALER. 
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by making her a present of five pounds of 
good apples. 

As soon as she had departed much molli¬ 
fied, a small boy edged up to the dealer and 
said, “Please, sir, are you going to hit any 
more old women to-day ? ” 

“ I hope not. Not if I can help it" 

“ Well, if you are, give me a chance. I'll 
bring my mother down here.” 

“ What for ? ” 

"Oh, you can hit her in both eyes for 
half the apples you gave that other woman. 
If that ain't fair, you can ’ave a shot at 
auntie.” 

The Chairman: I call upon the talented 


self A gentleman went into a shop in 
Birmingham and said he wanted to buy 
a Dalmatian dog to take abroad with 
him. 

u Certainly, sir,” said the assistant. “ I've 
got the very thing.” 

In a quarter of an hour he brought out 
the animal; the customer paid the money 
and departed. Before his train time, how¬ 
ever, a shower arose. The rain came 
down in torrents. The gentleman re¬ 
turned with the dog in a state of great 
indignation. 

“Look at him!” he cried. “You told 
me he was a Dalmatian. Give me my money 



MR. St&te's ILLUSTRATION TO HIS OWN STORY OF THE FAIKTED DOG. 


Mr. Tom Browne to supply the pictorial 
key to Mr. Daniel's narrative. (The pro¬ 
duct of Mr. Browne's pencil is shown on 
the preceding page.) 

Muttle : 1 bought a dog the other day——- 

Si me (interrupting) : Wait a moment. 
What kind of a dog ? 

Muttle : Just a plain yellow dog. I bought 
it of a dealer who- 

Sime : One moment. Allow me to depict 
the scene. (Muttle protested, but in six 
minutes by the clock Sime had produced the 
above.) 

Muttle: Not a bit like it. It was nothing 
like that at all. I will tell another story. 

Sime: Very well. I will tell the tale my- 
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back. All his spots are washed off in the 
rain.” 

The proprietor apologized. 

“It's all that stupid fool’s mistake. James” 
(he called to his assistant), u did you sell this 
dog to this gentleman ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, you ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
self. Don't you know an umbrella goes with 
that dog ? ” 

Darter: A man went into an oculist's 
the other day and, complaining of failing 
sight, got fitted with a pair of pince- 
nez. 

“Is this the weakest glass for my eye ? ” he 
asked. 
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MR, HASS ALL'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STflRV Of THE INTEL UGBNT OCULIST, 


“ Yes/' replied the oculist 
“ Supposing I can’t see with it after a few 
months ? ,J 

“ Get a stronger then,” 

41 And if I still can’t see?” 

41 Get a still stronger.” 

“ And if the strongest glass fails ? ” 


(l In that case I think, if 
I were you, I should buy a 
small, intelligent dog and a 
couple of yards of string,” 
Mr, Hassall proceeded 
to the black-board and pro¬ 
duced the accompanying 
drawing in illustration of 
the story. 

Before the meeting 
broke up there was a voci¬ 
ferous call for w Emanuel!” 
“Emanuel!” and Mr, 
Walter Emanuel, of Punch 
fame, bowed his blushing 
acknowledgments, “ The 

Strenuous Life-” he 

began, and then stopped. 
He recommenced. “Mr, 

Roosevelt’s doctrine-” 

He hesitated. “ I don't 
think I can go on,” he ex¬ 
plained. 44 I am no artist; 
but if you could spare me 
any time from ten minutes 
to a couple of hours I think——” He was 
duly escorted to the sketch-board, and before 
the Club dispersed for the evening produced 
the following illustration of an awkward 
mistake alleged to have been perpetrated 
by the President of the United States in his 
enthusiasm for large families* 



MB, w ai-tf.h emanuel's sketch in illustration of president Roosevelt’s emuarrassinC mistake. 
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How Dark Patrick Saved the Honour of Ireland. 

By Seumas MacManus. 

Author of “Donegal Fairy Stories'' “A Lad of the CfFreilsf “ The Leadin' Road to Donegal'' etc. 


T that time Ireland was known 
and noted far and near, through 
the length and the depth of 
the known and the unknown 
world, as the sait of l’arnin’. 
It would take a man a June 
day to count the colleges of it, and the 
common schools were as plentiful as black¬ 
berry bushes. The greatest school, and the 
grandest of them all then, and the far- 
famedest, was the Great High School of 
Munster, which was heard about and envied 
everywhere the wind blew. To the High 
School of Munster princes and potentates 
from all countries of the world flocked in 
flights like starlings, fetching to it heads as 
empty as milk-crocks in March, and bringin’ 
them away again as full of Tamin’ as an egg’s 
full of mait. 

For centuries, and long, and hundreds of 
years besides, this was the way; and the 
High School of Munster was cock of the 
walk, holdin’ for Ireland the honours of 
the world. But after it had populated 
the English nation with Tamed scholars, the 
English King, beginning for to get covetious 
of the honours that had for hundreds of 
years been going to Ireland, built a Great 
High School for England in the heart of 
London, and he stocked it with the primest 
scholars that could be coaxed or co-arced, 
brought, bought, or bribed, from any of the 
world’s countries, not by no means forgettin’ 
Ireland—from where he drew the bulk of the 
best of them. And at long last there is no 
denying but that he had reared up a staff 
of professors who certainly banged, every 
man in his own branch of knowledge, any¬ 
thing to be found in the High School of 
Munster. Sore this put upon Munster and 
Ireland when they come to admit it to 
themselves, and sorest of all on the King of 
Munster, the apple of whose eye was the 
High School. 

Now the King of England, he come over 
to tour in Ireland, an’ travelling to all arts 
and parts in the country, he come to Munster. 
Of course, he was lodged with the King there, 
and great festivities entirely was given for 
him, and there was kings and chieftains, 
bishops, doctors, and scholars, sat down to 
the table in his honour. 

And when they had the wine in, the King 
of England and the King of Munster went to 
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variance as regards which of their schools 
was the greatest. And he dared the King of 
England to contest the matter afore the 
world. The King of England jumped at the 
challenge, said it was a bargain, an’ there an’ 
then clinched it afore the King of Munster 
would get time to rue. There was a day and 
a date fixed for the great argument atween 
the scholars. And then the King of England 
went home with happiness in his heart to 
prepare his men for the contest. 

To make the disgrace of Ireland all the 
deeper, too, he advartised the thing over all 
the known and unknown world. Arid all the 
world was on its toes to see if the wonderful 
High School of Munster was at last to go 
under. 

In Ireland they lost heart of hope, for they 
knew there was no denying the superiority of 
the High School of England; and every man 
blamed everyone else, and all men blamed 
the King of Munster. And the professors of 
the High School of Munster had to be tied 
down in their beds, or they’d go stark, staring 
mad through woods at thought of the terrible 
exposure that was going to come upon their 
famous school. The nearer, too, it came to 
the awful day, the worse became the state of 
the country, and the trouble and grief that 
was weighing down the people’s hearts was 
deplorable to witness. 

It was now that a stout little black-haired, 
black-whiskered man, and poor man, who 
went by the name of Dark Patrick at home 
in Donegal, and was known and noted 
among the neighbours a long way round for 
his wisdom and for his wonderful clever 
intelligence—it was now, I say, that this little 
dark man suddenly put in his appearance in 
Munster, headin’ for the High School, for 
which he had pushed out from his home a 
week afore when he heard how bad things had 
got an’ how black things were looking—with 
a red bundle on the stick over his shoulder. 
On this dark little man no one passed any 
remark—only diracted him the way he in¬ 
quired for ; and he, for his part, had nothing 
to say either about himself or the arrand he 
was on, and had no boast or no brag with 
him—for Dark Patrick’s good word upon 
himself never during a long lifetime had 
parted his lips. On the very evenin’ before 
the great day of the contest the little man, 

weary-worn and travel-stained, reached the 
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High School at last—just when it was in 
the deepest depths of despair and there was 
nothing but woe and wailing within it and 
without. He pushed his way in through the 
gatherings of people that blocked the way, 
crying for company in crowds, an* he asked 
for to see the head man of all the college. 
When he come into his presence he said to 
Dark Patrick 

w Who are you, me good man ? or where 
are you from ? or 
what can I do for 
you? Hurry your¬ 
self up,” says he, 
purty curt that 
way, “for I have 
little time to waste 
on you." 

Says Dark Pat¬ 
rick, says he, 
i( Who I am 
doesn't matter 
much, nor where 
I come from— 
though I am not 
ashamed to own 
that it is Donegal 
I don't think/' 
says he, “ sir, that 
you can do much 
for me, though I 
thank you all the 
same. I have 
come," says he, 

“ bearin' of the 
great trouble that 
you and your col¬ 
lege and all the 
people are in— 
come to see if I 
can find a way out 
of it for ye." 

The professor 
looked at Dark 
Patrick, and 
looked at the little 
red bundle on the 
stick which he had 
placed on the 
_ ground heside 
him, an' he put 
out of him a guffaw 
that was both long and loud—the first laugh 
that he had given for thirteen weeks. And 
when the people heard the head man laugh¬ 
ing'like this they crowded into the great hall 
where he was with Patrick to find what was 
the matter, anyway ; and when they saw the 
little man and heard the arrand he had come 
VuL^-2* . K iO 
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upon, they opened their throats and laughed 
ten times louder again. And their laugh 
reached the ears of the King of Munster, 
who come running in then to find if a 
miracle had happened. Patrick, he sat upon 
his chair as cool as a trout in a pool, lookin' 
modestly upon the ground and saying never 
a word. The great professors pointed out 
Patrick to the King of Munster, telling him 
the arrand he was come upon—to save the 

name and fame of 
their college and 
the honour of Ire¬ 
land. And then 
they roared with 
laughin' again until 
they thought their 
sides would split. 
But the King of 
Munster he never 
laughed at all, at 
all, &s they ex¬ 
pected he would, 
but he listened to 
them awhile in as¬ 
tonishment, and 
he told them that 
for so far he saw 
no reason for 
laughter whatsom- 
ever. And said 
that, though they 
did not think it, 
he could assure 
them that men who 
had never entered 
a college some¬ 
times had brains 
too, an' sometimes 
could raison out 
things, and do 
things, that would 
surprise ye. 

And then he 
turned to Patrick, 
an' he questioned 
him, very gentle¬ 
manly, and with a 
deal of respect, 
that made the igno¬ 
rant professors 
gape in their won¬ 
der, an' he asked him what plan he proposed 
to save the name and the fame of the High 
School of Munster and the honour of Ireland. 
Patrick in reply asked how and when the 
seven English professors was expected; and 
the King he told him that they were due at 
the High pph the stroke of twelve 
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o'clock the next day. And Dark Patrick then 
requested to know if he could have three 
picked professors of the High School of 
Munster at his disposal two hours afore that 
time. And the King of Munster said he surely 
could—thirty-three if he wished. That satis¬ 
fied Patrick, and he sayed, “ We'll see what 
well see in the mornin'," He was the only 
man who slept in Ireland that night. 

And in the mornin 3 all the professors were 
gathered by command of the King of Munster, 
and Patrick was brought in and told for to 
take his pick and choice. And Patrick re¬ 
quested for their first I^uin scholar, and their 
first Greek scholar, and their first Hebrew 
scholar to step out, And this was done. And 
then he requested three suits of very ragged 
labourers 1 clothes, an* three nappin* hammers 
for breakin 5 stones. These things was soon all 
produced. Then 
Patrick gave to 
each of the three 
great professors 
one of the ragged 
suits, and he told 
them to step into 
a private room 
and peel off them 
their professors* 
dresses, an' get 
themselves into 
the labourers* 
clothes without 
no waste of time. 

The three pro¬ 
fessors, when they 
heerd this,got the 
colour of a crow 
in the counten¬ 
ance, and instead 
of obeying would 
have given Pat¬ 
rick the worst 
word in their jaw, 
only that they 
found the King 
of Munster look¬ 
ing hard at them. 

And he said to 
them sharp and 
short, “ Get off with yous, sirs, and do as the 
gentleman bids yous.” So they went off, 
dogged enough, into a private room, and 
changed their clothes, an' come out again, 
looking spectacles for all the world. And 
only no man dared laugh for feard of the King 
of Munster, all the other professors would 
have laughed the roof off the house with the 
roar that they were now doing their best to 
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try to smother inside of them. Then Patrick, 
taking the three stone-br’akers* hammers in 
his hand, said to the three lads 
“Now, plaise, come with me,” 

Then, with the three great scholars 
decorated as Pm tellin* ye, Patrick set out 
along the road that the London professors 
was very soon expected to come. They 
journeyed only a mile from the college, when 
they come to a cross-roads, and at this cross¬ 
roads there was as usual an old man siltin' 
on a heap of stones br'akin' them, and 
Patrick put this Quid man off the heap, an 1 
he beckoned the Hebrew scholar, an p he put 
a hammer into his fist, an' mounted him 
upon the heap in the old man's place, and 
told him to bang away as if he was breakin* 
for a wager. And then he whispered into 
his ear some private directions that scattered 

the doggedness 
from the Hebrew 
scholar's counte¬ 
nance in a jiffy 
and made him 
smile to the back 
of his neck. And 
then he went for¬ 
ward with the 
other two profes¬ 
sors. And at the 
next cross-roads 
he met, which was 
three miles from 
the college, he put 
a hammer into the 
fist of the Greek 
scholar an' put 
him on top of the 
heap of stones 
that was there, 
chasin' away the 
ould fellow that 
was on it, an’ he 
told the Greek 
scholar to bang 
away at the stones 
hard. And he 
whispered some¬ 
thing private 
into his ear 
likewise, that made him laugh with wonder. 
And then with the third man he went for¬ 
ward till he met the third cross-roads, which 
was six miles from the college. And into 
this man’s hand, which was the Latin scholar, 
he put the last hammer he had, and placed 
him on the heap of stones there, and told 
him to bang away also ; and whispered to him 

his private diractians likewise, making him 
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roar till he rolled off the heap with laughter. 
And Patrick* who was as grave now as he 
had been every minute of his life, picked him 
up and set him on top again, 

Lo and behold ye! the last man wasn’t 
long banging at his heap of stones* till along 
the road comes tearin* the coach with the 
seven picked scholars from London* the 
greatest and 
most renowned 
scholars in the 
world* And 
when they come 
as far as the 
cross-roads, not 
knowing which 
road to take, 
they made the 
coachman haul 
up, and they 
looked about 
them, an* they, 
of course, ob- 
sarved the lad 
banging at the 
heap of stones, 
and says they, 

“Here's an ould 
stone-bPaker on 
this heap of 
stones will direct 
us on the right 
way,” So they 
put time o’ day 
on the ould 
stone-bPaker, 
an* they axed 
him if he would 
please direct 
them on the 
right road to the 
High School of 
Munster. Back 
again to them 
the ould stone-bPaker gave time of day, and 
likewise directions concerning the right way to 
the High School of Munster, all in Latin ! 

When they heerd this the seven lads in the 
coach gasped for breath, an 1 fell back dunv 
foundered for five minutes. They had come 
all the way from London in the heighth of 
high spirits at the prospect of overcomiiv the 
High School of Munster and winning in the 
world's eyes first fame for their own school 
for all time. But now for the first time since 
the challenge had been taken up their courage 
begun for to give way. 

They were brave, detarniined fellows, though, 
that the divil couldn’t daunt So they called 
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on their coachman to go ahead on the right 
diraction for the High School of Munster; 
an' they pulled out their note-books, in which 
they were keeping a record of all the happen¬ 
ings of their journey, and the seven of them 
wrote down in these: “Six mile from the 
gates of the High School of Munster the 
sione-bPakers on the roadsides spaiks Latin 

only in ordinary 
conversation,” 
An' they lay 
back in their 
scats, think in', 
till they came to 
the next cross¬ 
roads, And here 
they were in a 
quandary again 
regarding which 
was the right 
road to take. 
And they looked 
out of the win¬ 
dow, and they 
saw an ould 
stone- breaker 
banging aw ay at 
a heap of stones. 
An : one of them 
called out to 
him givirP him 
time o’ day, an" 
asked if he 
would please 
put them on the 
corract road to 
the High School 
of Munster* The 
ould stone- 
bPaker looked 
up from his 
work an' gave 
them time of day 
back again an' 
the proper directions on the road that led to 
the Higli School of Munster, all in Greek 1 
When they heerd this the seven poor men 
groaned as one and turned white in the 
countenance ; an' they didn’t let the coach¬ 
man move a step now until they first con¬ 
sulted amongst themselves what was best 
to do, or whether it was wiser to go ahead 
towards the High School, or turn an 5 make a 
clean run for the Port of Dublin and home. 
They disputed on it—some of them for sii 1 
going ahead an some of them for turning 
the coach an 1 hurrying back with all haste to 
where they come from. And they put it to 
the vote. And was three for goin* 
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ahead, an’ three for goirT back, atV one man 
was in swithers ; but being an extra brave 
fellow he couldn't anyhow be daunted or 
dared; so he at last threw in his vote for 
gain 1 ahead likewise. And, after, they wrote 
down in their note books : “Three mile from 
the gates of the Great High School of Mun¬ 
ster the stone-br'akers on the roadsides spaiks 
Greek only in ordinary conversation.” 

And then they directed their driver to 
drive ahead. The hearts of the poor men 
were near a 1 most as low as their heels, goin' 
forward ; and they wished to Heaven it was 
the seven men they hated most in the High 
School of London that had been sent on 
this arrand instead of themselves. 

But, behold ye ! within a mile of the High 
School of Munster they come upon another 
cross-roads, an 1 the coach was dbrawn up 
here too, for there was no tel tin* which was 
the corract way to take. One of them 
looked out, an* beheld an ould stone breaker 
on a heap here, break- 
in' away at stones for 
the dear life. He put 
time of day on him, 
and asked him if he 
would please diract 
them upon the proper 
road to the High 
School of Munster. 

And the ould stone- 
br'aker lifted his head 
from his work, and 
made his bow back to 
him, an’ give him time 
of day air all direct ions 
for reachin' the High 
School of Munster, 
completely in Hay brew. 

The seven Famed 
professors shoved 
t hei r h eads al 1 toge t h er 
out of the coach win¬ 
dows and roared at 
the dhriver to dhrive 
like the divil for Dub¬ 
lin. Then they fell 
back and fainted in 
one another's arms. 

And when they found 
themselves rolling 
along far away from 
Munster, and safe 
again, an' got com¬ 
mand enough of their narves, they drew out 
their note books an* wrote down in them :— 

“One mile from the gates of the Wonder¬ 
ful High School of Munster the very stone- 
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brokers on the roadsides scorn to spaik 
anything but Hay brew' in their ordinary con¬ 
versation, By a clean race we saved from 
everlasting disgrace the name and the fame 
of the High School of London.” 

The roars of joy that went up from the 
High School of Munster when they heerd of 
the flight of the Englishmen is past my poor 
powers for to describe. And the joy of 
Munster’s Ring—and of all of the people, too, 
within bounds of Ireland—surpasses anything 
that ever was known a Fore or since, for that 
the name of their High School was saved, 
and likewise the honour of their country. 

Under cover of all the noise Dark Patrick 
mounted his bundle on his stick and started 
off for home again. And when the King of 
Munster come to himself, and asked to have 
the little dark man brought into his presence, 
and Tamed that he was departed, he sent 
after him eminent gentlemen of his Court on 

horseback, an 1 a gilt 
coach along wi th them, 
to overtake him an r 
command him to come 
buck in triumph, that 
he might bestow on 
him the honours, and 
the rank, and the 
wealth, that he *arned 
so richly and so well 
desarved. And when 
these men overtook 
Patrick while he was 
tramping along a bare 
road far north, and 
told him the grand 
news they had for him, 
Patrick paused, and 
advanced modestly 
an' humbly, an f told 
them to go back and 
thank their King for 
him for his kind inten¬ 
tions, and to tell him 
that he neither ’arned 
nor desired honours, 
rank, nor riches ; that 
he had only done what 
was any plain man’s 
duty to do, and that 
the only one request 
in the world he had to 
ask of kings was to 
leave him to peace and content—both which 
were his in his little cabin, on his little hill¬ 
side, in Donegal. Then he bid the gentlemen 

God-speed, and bent his face north again. 
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Great-Grandmothers Cookery Books. 

By A* Drysdale-Davies. 


ODERN cookery spells de¬ 
cadence. To the English 
housewife—to say nothing of 
her husband—struggling thrice 
daily with the banalities and 
ineptitudes of our half-trained 
twentieth - century kitchen mechanics, the 
culinary variety and excellence of our 
ancestors come as a revelation. Think of 
sucking pig, salmon pie, and dormouse 


although all such manuals until the fifteenth 
century are quite unintelligible to the modem 
reader* Indeed, the earliest books that may 
be called English only date from the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Most of the 
scientific cookery was French, as a matter 
of course, and, as will be seen, the French 
titles became much perverted and hard 
to recognise, as let for lait, fryit for 
froide, sauke for sauce, and so on. 





FIGGE IN SAUCE '—FROM THE HA RLE! AN MSS*—ABOUT 143QL 


sausages for breakfast! How stale and un¬ 
profitable is the eternal dish of eggs and 
bacon compared with the glories of u pyke 
am let ” and hedgehog cream! No; we do 
not breakfast nowadays, any more than we 
dine or sup. The marvels of mediaeval or 
even of eighteenth-century cookery are not 
for us. We do not deserve them, and, it may 
be added, Nature, with her wonderful system 
of compensations and balances, would not 
permit us to digest them. 

To go back to the earliest of all the old 
cookery books which were wont to guide 
our English forbears in the preparation of 
their soups, meats, 
and pastries is to 
consult the “Forme 
of Cury” compiled 
by the chief master 
cooks of Richard II. 
and containing one 
hundred and ninety- 
six recipes. The 
first English cook¬ 
ery book was that 
of Neckham, in 
the twelfth century, 


The cookery 
book of great 
interest which we 
will choose for 
our first illustra¬ 
tion dates from 
about 1430, and 
is to be seen 
amongst the 
Harleian MSS. 
It is divided into 
three parts, the 
first, headed 
“ Kalendare de 
Potages Dyuers,” 
containing one 
hundred and fifty- 
three recipes ; the second part, “ Kalendare 
de Leche Metys,” has sixty-four recipes; and 
the third part, ** Dyuerse Bake Metis,” forty- 
one recipes. It may truly be said that the 
bulk of the recipes would astonish a modern 
cook. 

Our forefathers liked their dishes strongly 
seasoned, and so pepper, cinnamon, ginger, 
cloves, garlic, galingale, vinegar, verjuice, and 
bitters appear constantly and in the most 
unlikely places. Naturally, pig was held in 
high esteem in the fifteenth century* In 
the accompanying illustrations we behold 
a rough and ready method of carving and 
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serving a roast specimen of the porcine tribe* 
Here is a recipe 

“ Pigge in Sauce,— Take a pigge, drawe 
him, smyte off his hede, kutte him in iiij 
quarters, boyle him till he be enough, take 
him up and let cool Smite him in pieces. 
Take a haundful of sauge, grinde it in a mortar 
with hard yolkes of egges ; draw it up with 
good vinegar, then season it with powder of 
peper, ginger, and salt. Then couch the 
pigge in dishes and cast the syrup thereupon 
and serve it forth, 11 

Here is a dainty dish :— 

“Garbage.— Take faire garbage, chikens* 
hedes, feet, livers, and gysers, and wash hem 
dene. Cast hem into a faire potte and caste 
fresh broth of beef, powder of peper, canell, 
cloves, maces, parsley, and sauge minced 
small. Then take bread, steep it in the same 
brothe, let boyle enowe, 
caste thereto powder 
ginger, verjuice, salt, and 
a little saffron, and serve 
it forth." 

Meats little eaten at 
the present day are com¬ 
monly mentioned in this 
book, such as whale, por¬ 
poise, seal, swan, crane, 
heron, peacock, and gulls. 

There is a touch of 
blood l h i rs tiness in most 
of the directions relating 
to the treatment of living 
articles of food, which 
would not commend them 
to a vegetarian* 

“Crane Roste*— Take 
a crane and cult him in 
the roof of the mouth 
and let him blede to deth, 
and then scalde him and smyte his wings off 
and fold up his legges at the knee,” etc. 

“ Egret Roste.— Breake an egret's neck 
or cut the roof of his mouth,” etc. Even 
fish do not escape without being hacked and 
smitten and slitted and flayed somewhat out 
of all reason and humanity. 

One more recipe 

44 Poddyng of Capon Necke.— Take 
perceley, gizzard, lever, and harte and per- 
boyle in fayre water. Take maces and 
cloves and saffron and ponder peper and 
salt and fill him up and sew him and lay 
him along on the capon backe and pricke 
him and roste and serve him.” 

In the “ Fowle Coke," of which the title- 
page is here reproduced, of a somewhat later 
day we have a hundred and one recipes for 

Diqilized by GOOQ Ic 
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the boiling, roasting, stewing, and general 
preparation of all kinds of feathered bipeds. 
This dish you will seek in vain at the Carlton 
or Cl bridge's 

14 Cokyntryce.— Take a capoun, slay him 
and skald him, and smyte him to the waist 
Also take a pigge and scald him, and draw 
him. Jake a needle and thread and sew the 
before part of the capon to the hinder part 
of the pigge, and then stuffe him as thou 
stuffiest a pigge; putte him on a spette and 
roste him. Serve him forth with eggs and 
ginger and saffron.” 

But it must not be supposed there is any 
lack of entremets and sweet things in these 
fifteenth-century manuals. Here is a recipe 
for fritters 

“Fretoure.— Take flowre, milke, and 
egges and grind peper and saffron and make 
thereof a bature. Pare 
apples and ster hem and 
frye hem uppe. Then 
take a little soft porke or 
vele choppit and spred on 
toppe and serve hem 
forthe for soperys in 
soinere” (supper in 
summer). 

A truly light and deli¬ 
cious hot weather sweet! 
Here are directions for 
a custard :— 

u Custarde. —Take 
vele and smyte him in 
litell pieces and wash and 
putt hit into a faire potte 
with fayre water and let 
boyle. Then lake parsley, 
sauge, hyssop, and cast 
hem into flesh when it 
boyleth ; then take peper, 
canel, cloves, maces, saffron, salt, and a 
good deal of wine and let boyle. When it 
is cold streyne yolkes and whites of egges 
and put into the brothej so many that the 
broth be stiff enowe. And make fayre 
coffins, and couch iii or iiij pieces of flesh 
in the coffins. Then take dates, prunes, and 
kutte hem ; caste thereto ginger and verjuice 
and salt, poure into coffins, and bake till they 
be enowe." 

Here is a tasty fruit tart 

“Take figges and set hem in wyne and 
grind hem small, with powder peper, canel], 
cloves, maces, powder ginger, raisins fried in 
oyle, currants, saffron, and sake, and cast 
thereto. Then make faire lowe coffins and 
cast this stuffe therein. And plante pynes 
above. And cutte dates and fresh salmon 
Original from 
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Jn faire pieces, or 
else fresh eels, [ar- 
boyled in wine and 
couch thereon* And 
couche the coffins 
faire with the same 
paste, and sprinkle 
with saffron and 
almonde milke, and 
set hem in the oven 
and let bake. 1 ' 

In the sixteenth 
century there was a 
classical revival, and 
there came various 
editions and adapta¬ 
tions of the work of 
the renowned 
Apicius Coelius, 

“ De Arte Coquin- 
aria,” of which we 
herewith give the 
frontispiece. One of 
these bears the date 
1541, and amongst 
the dishes herein 
enumerated we may 
find hot-pots of cow- 
heel, pickled broom 
buds, and Tetrap- 
harmacon, of which 
latter delicacy we 
are told that it was made of pheasant, pea¬ 
cock, a wild sow's hock and udder, with 
a bread pudding over it. 

The work is divided into ten books, begin¬ 
ning with soups, pickles, and sauces, and pro¬ 
ceeding through the whole art of cookery, 
with hundreds of recipes, the very reading 
of which makes one's 
mouth water For in¬ 
stance, who could resist 
“virgin sow drest with 
broth made of pepper, 
wine, honey, oyl, and 
stew'd damsons ” ? Or 
dormouse sausages ? Of 
dormice we are told that 
in ancient times people 
made it their business 
to fatten them. “ Aris¬ 
totle rightly observes 
that sleep fattened 
them, and Martial from 
thence infers that sleep was their only 
nourishment Though very costly they 
became a common dish at great entertain¬ 
ments* Petronius delivers us a recipe for 
dressing them with poppies and honey.” It 


appears that scales 
were brought to 
table in ancient 
times to weigh 
fishes, birds, and 
dormice to see 
whether they were 
of the standard of 
excellence and per¬ 
fection, “ If twelve 
larks should weigh 
below twelve ounces 
they would be very 
lean and scarce 
tolerable; if twelve 
and down weight 
they would be very 
well, but if thirteen 
they would be fat to 
pe rfec t ion* 1J T h ere 
are many recipes in 
the book to dress 
“ cramp - fish, that 
numb the hands of 
those that touch 
them; the cuttle¬ 
fish, whose blood is 
like ink; the pour- 
contrel, or many 
feet, the sea-urchin 
or hedgehog.” Hard 
eggs should, declares 
Apicius, be minced over sprats. The ancients 
were very fantastical in making one thing pass 
for another, so at Petronius’s supper the cook 
sent up a fat goose, fish, and wild-fowl of all 
sorts to appearance, but still were all made out 
of the several parts of a single porker* “To 
boil fish exactly, it is necessary that they 
should be cast alive into 
the water,” “Sucking 
pig should be bojTd in 
paper.” “Young foxes 
are in season in autumn ” 
are amongst the instruc¬ 
tions contained in this 
curious work 

Then, again, we are 
given minute instruc¬ 
tions for the carving of 
beasts whose flesh was 
esteemed by the ancients* 
“In partes of Asia 
and Africa,” we are 
told, “the oliphant is eaten, not as the 
Romans and Egyptians were wont to do, 
sparingly and only as pertain’d to his feete, 
trunk, and tayle, all of which were great 
delicacies, but hiu entire carcase is carved 
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and consumed." For the benefit of those 
who might happen to possess an elephant 
and be tempted to eat him a chart of carving 
instructions accompanies the text. 

The great era of good living and good 
cookery dates from the Restoration, when a 
whole race of English master cooks arose 
and published their manuals. Amongst the 
earliest *vas Joseph Cooper, and after him 
came Robert May, whose “The Accomplisht 
Cook” first saw the light in 167r and was 
constantly reprinted during the century. It 
contains a large number of original recipes, as 
well as numerous illus¬ 
trations drawn by the 
author, some of which 
are herewith repro¬ 
duced, Here is a 
simple recipe for a rice 
pudding:— 

“Steep your rice in 
milk overnight and next 
morning drain it and 
boil it with cream ; 
season it with sugar, 
being cold, and eggs, 
beef-suet, salt, nutmegs, 
cloves, dates, etc.” 


neglected than the 
carving which old 
book. Here are 
Carving 11 : Break 
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The simplicity of this recipe is not obvious 
to us of to-day. But nothing better evinces 
how much the arts of the table have been 
disuse of the terms of 
May sets forth in his 
the 41 Exact Terms of 
that deer, leach that 
brawn, rear that goose, lift that swan, sauce 
that capon, spoil that hen, frust that chicken, 
unbrace that mallard, unlace that coney, 
dismember that hern, display that crane, dis¬ 
figure that peacocke, unjomt that bittern, 
untach that curlew, allay that pheasant, 

_'_.__ wing that partridge, 

thigh that pidgeon, 
border that pasty, thigh 
all manner of small birds. 
Then follows a similar 
set of directions : Splay- 
ing bream, chining 
salmon, and cuiponing 
trout. 

Here is a way “To 
make Minced Fycs of 
Salmoun ” 

“ Mince a rand of 
fresh salmoun, very 
small, with a good fresh- 
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water eel, being flayed 
and boned; then mince 
some violet leaves, 
sorrel, strawberry 
leaves, parsley, sage, 
savoury, marjoram, 
and time; mingle all 
together with the meat, 
currans, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, pepper, salt, 
sugar, carraways, rose¬ 
water, white wine, and 
some minced orangado, 
put some butter in the 
bottom of the pyes, fill 
them, and, being 
baked, ice them and 
scrape on sugar. Make 
them according to 
these forms.” 

In Giles Roses’s 
book, “ Officers of the 
Mouth," are some 
amusing passages and 
woodcuts. Not least 
entertaining are the 
titles to the sub-sec¬ 
tions, as, for instance: 

“ The Dissection of a 
Hen in the High 
Dutch Fashion,” 

“ How to Dissect a 
Thrush,” “How to Fold a Napkin like a 
Cocke and Hen,” “ How to Fold a Napkin 
like a Dogge with a Choller about His Neck.” 

“The Dissection of a Goose after the 
Italian Fashion. —You may cut your goose 
after the Italians into a great many pieces, as 
well as that of the High Dutch, and follow 
the same order of serving it; but if you will, 
you may begin at the stomach and follow with 
the thigh, and the rest at your discretion.” 

Here is a pleas¬ 
ing little essay 
whose title sug¬ 
gests a Cockney’s 
dissertation on 
Shakespeare’s 
masterpiece:— 

“The Amlet. 

—Theamlet isonly 
egges broken and 
beaten together 
and fryed in a fry¬ 
ing-pan with a piece 
of sweet butter.” 

Here, too, is 
a nice summer 
dish :— 

Vol. xxx.—20. 


“Take the best al¬ 
monds and boil them 
with crums and ver¬ 
juice. Then set a hen 
in the midst, or a 
piece of veal. Garnish 
with plumbs and 
serve.” 

Or this:— 

“Take an eel and 
flea him. Open his 
bellie and cut him to 
pieces; put him into 
a dish with some 
butter, verjuice, broth, 
and hartichokes, and 
make all this boil over 
a chaffing-dish of coals. 
Season with spice.” 

Henry Howard was 
the champion pye- 
master of the first 
George’s reign, and his 
manual, “ England’s 
Newest Way in all 
Sorts of Cookery,” en¬ 
joyed great popularity. 
We have recipes for 
cabbage pudding, and 
giblet tart, and hedge¬ 
hog cream, amongst 
other delicacies. 

We have before us a neat little chap-book 
compiled by a careful young eighteenth- 
century housewife, Mistress Christian Lewis, 
which is full of quaint recipes inscribed by 
her own hand. How neatly it is done, let 
the accompanying excerpts show. We very 
much doubt if so much trouble would be 
taken nowadays. 

It is much to be feared that the modem 
wine and spirit bibber would not think very 

highly of some of 
the drinks of a 
century and a half 
ago. They seem 
to err overmuch 
on the side of 
economy. Thus, 
in “Mrs. Harrison’s 
Cookery Book ” 
(1760) we have the 
following recipe for 
orange wine:— 

“ To five - and - 
twenty gallons of 
water take fifty-six 
pounds of sugar, 
fine and powder’d, 
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and twelve whites of 
eggs beaten ; stir the 
water, sugar* and 
eggs well together in 
your boiler cold, and 
when it is ready to 
boil skim it and let 
it boil an hour; when 
cold stir into it a pint 
of ale - baum and 
cover it; let it stand 
four days, and stir it 
three or four times a 
day, then take two 
small oranges and 
pare them nicely, 
with as little rind 
as possible/' 

Two small oranges to five-and-twenty 
gallons of water seem to promise a brew 
that would be spurned even by a teetotaler. 
But here is another 

“To Make Cowslip Wine, —First take 
three gallons of spring water and put in six 
pounds of sixpenny sugar and make it just 
boil up, and so skim it clean and let it stand 
till it is almost cold, and take a handful of 
the fairest blossoms of cowslips and the juice 
of two lemons, and three or four spoonfuls 
of yeast and stir all together," 

When we encounter in Mrs, Hannah 
Wolley's “Cook’s Guide” (1664) this ominous 
phrase ; “ Take twenty good wardens and 
slice them,” we are oppressed with visions of 
cannibalism—of orthodox Church officials 
being led passively to slaughter. But we are 
later relieved to discover 
that the wardens are only 
a species of fruit of the 
pear tribe. Why is it we 
do not nowadays stew 
soles like this ? 

“ To Stew Soales.—- 
"lake a pair of large 
soales, flay them, wash 
them, and dry them in a 
cloth ; flower them and 
fry them with beef suet, 
then lay them in a dish 
and take some anchovies 
well washed in white 
wine ; open your soales 
and put the anchovies 
into the middle of your 
soales ; then put in some 
white wine or claret, with 
a good piece of butter, 
set it upon coales, and 
when they have stewed 


a while thicken the 
liquor with grated 
bread, and grate in 
a little nutmeg and 
a little salt, and so 
serve them in.” 

Recipes for boar 
in puddings and pig- 
pies occur in all the 
books. 

Here is one cal¬ 
culated to make the 
mouth of a confirmed 
dyspeptic water 
“To Make a 
Pi GO Fye.— Take a 
pigg and scalld it and 
slit in the middle and 
take out the bones, season it with pepper, salt, 
cloves, and mace and nutmegs. Chop sweet 
herbs fine with the yolks of two or three eggs 
and some plump'd currants. Then lay the 
one half of the pigg into your pye and the 
herbs and currants and salt over it and some 
butter* Then lay the other half of the pigg 
on top of that, and the rest of the herbs and 
currants on the top with some butter and so 
bake it; you may eat it hot or cold.” 

We venture to think there are few house¬ 
wives who, if suddenly called upon, would 
know how to “fearce a carp*" Yet it is 
simple enough, as we here perceive 

“To Fearce a Carp,— Take a carp, flea 
off his skin, take out his bones, and hash his 
flesh very small ; then make an amlet of 
three or four eggs and hash this with the 
carp ; season with spice 
and pine seeds and a 
little thyme ; put it into 
the skin of your carp. 
Then sew up with a needle 
and thread, and boil him 
with butter, verjuice, and 
broth. Or you may put a 
fewpistachesinhisbellie.” 

Coming down to a 
later day, we have only 
room to mention the 
exhaustive culinary 
treatises of Alexander 
Soyer and Brillat-Savarin, 
the latter of which is 
embellished with wood- 
cuts exhibiting dinners 
and diners after the most 
approved French fashion 
at that epoch \ but some 
of which would hardly 
commend themselves* 
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“Babylon has fallen," he answered, with 
a sigh ; “ you know it was once a great and 
beautiful city and the centre of learning and 
art, and now it i.s only ruins, and so covered 
up with sand that people are not even agreed 
as to where it once 
stood.” 

He was leaning on 
the banisters, and his 
eyes had a far-away look 
in them, as though he 
could see through the 
staircase window the 
splendour and glory of 
ancient Babylon* 

“ I say,” Cyril 
remarked, 
abruptly* “ You 
know that charm 
we showed you* 
and you told us 
how to say the 
name that's on 
it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, do you 
think that charm 
w p as ever in 
Babylon ? ” 

“It’s quite 
possible,” the 
learned gentle- 
man replied. 

The others 
looked at each 
other ; but it wai> 

Jane who spoke. 

“Were the 
Babylon people 
savages ? Were they always fighting and 
throwing things about?” For she had read 
the thoughts of the others by the unerring 
light of her own fears, 

“ The Babylonians were certainly more 
gentle than the Assyrians," said the learned 
gentleman. “ And they were not savages by 
any means, A very high level of culture” 
—he looked doubtfully at his audience, and 
went on—“ I mean that they made beautiful 
statues and jewellery and built splendid 
palaces. And they were very learned—they 
had glorious libraries and high towers for the 
purpose of astrological and astronomical 
observation.” 

“ Er ? ” said Robert, 

“I mean for—star-gazing and fortune- 
telling,” said the learned gentleman; “and 
there were temples and beautiful hanging 
gardens-” 
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1 BABYLON HAS FALLEN* HE 
a-nkwerei>." 


“ I'll go to Babylon, if you like,” said Jane, 
abruptly, and the others hastened to say 
“ Done! ” before she should have time to 
change her mind. 

“ Ah,” said the learned gentleman, smil¬ 
ing rather sadly, 

“one can go so 
far in dreams 
when one is 
young.” He 
sighed again, and 
then adding, with 
a laboured brisk¬ 
ness, “1 hope 
you’ll have a—a 
—jolly game,” he 
went into his room and 
shut the door. 

“ He said ‘jolly* as if it 
was a foreign language,” 
said Cyril* “ Come on— ^ 
let’s get the psammead and 
go now. I think Babylon 
seems a most frightfully jolly 
place to go to.” 

So they woke the psam¬ 
mead and put it in its bass- 
bag with the waterproof 
sheet in case of incleme" 
weathej^iT\.Ba b vlon. 
was very cross^*iti%^^^ 
it would as soon go to | 
Babylon as anywhere else, 

“ The sand is good there¬ 
abouts/' it added. 

Then jane held up the charm and Cyril 

said 

“ We want to go to Babylon to look for 
the part of you that was lost. Will you 
please let us go there through you ? IJ 

“ Please put us down just outside," said 
Jane, hastily, “and then if w T e don’t like it 
we needn’t go inside ! ” 

“ Don’t be all day,” said the psammead. 

So Anthea hastily uttered the word of 
power without which the charm could do 
nothing. 

“ Ur— hekan—selcheh ! ” she said, softly ; 
and as she spoke the charm grew into an 
arch so tall that the top of it was close 
against the bedroom ceiling. Outside the 
arch was the bedroom painted chest of 
drawers and the Kidderminster carpet, and 
the washhand-stand with the riveted willow- 
pattern jug, and the faded window curtains, 
and the dull light of indoors on a wet day,*^ 
Through the arch showed the gleam of soft , A 
green leaves and white blossoms. They 
stepped forward quite happily. Even Jane 
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felt that this did not look like lions, and her 
4 hand hardly trembled at all as she held the 
charm for the others to go through and, 

. last, slipped through herself, and hung the 
* charm, now grown small again, once more 
round her neck. 

The children found themselves under a 
white-blossomed, green-leafed fruit tree, in 
what seemed to be an orchard of such trees, 
all white-flowered and green-foliaged. Among 
the long green grass under their feet grew 
crocuses and lilies and strange blue flowers. 
In ihe branches overhead thrushes and black¬ 
birds were singing, and the coo of a pigeon 
. came softly to them in the green quietness of 
the orchard. 

“ Oh, how quite too perfectly lovely ! ” cried 
Anthea. “Why, it’s like home—exactly—I 
mean England—only everything’s bluer, and 
whiter, and greener, and the flowers are 
bigger.” 

The boys owned that it certainly was fairly 
decent, and even Jane admitted that it was 
all very pretty. 

“I’m certain there’s nothing to be fright¬ 
ened of here,” said Anthea. 

“ I don’t know,” said Jane. “ I suppose 
*he fruit trees go on just the same even when 
eople are killing each other. I didn’t half 
ke what the learned gentleman said about 
^!He hanging gardens. 1 suppose they have 
t gardens on purpose to hang people in. I do 
hope this isn’t one.” 

“ Of course it isn’t,” said Cyril; “ the 
hanging gardens are just gardens hung up, 
/ think, on chains between houses, don’t 
you know, like trays. Come on—let’s get 
somewhere.” 

They began to walk through the cool 
grass ; as far as they could see was nothing 
but trees and trees and more trees. At the 
end of their orchard was another one, only 
separated from theirs by a little, still stream 
of clear water. They jumped this and went 
on. Cyril, who was fond of gardening— 
which meant that he liked to watch the 
gardener at work—was able to command the 
respect of the others by telling them the 
names of a good many trees. There were 
nut trees and almond trees, and apricots, and 
fig trees with their big, five-fingered leaves. 
And every now and then the children had to 
1 cross another brook. 

“ It’s like between the squares in ‘ Through 
^the Looking Glass,”’ said Anthea. 

* At last they came to an orchard which was 
t quite different from the others. It had a 

\ low building in one corner. 

v “ These are vines,” said Cyril, superiorly, 

V- 

5 * O 


“ and I know this is a vineyard. I shouldn’t 
wonder if there was a wine-press inside that 
place over there.” 

At last they gof out of the orchards and on 
to a sort of road—very rough, and not at all 
like the roads you are used to. It had 
cypress trees and acacia trees along it, and a 
sort of hedge of tamarisks, like those you see 
on the road between Nice and Cannes, or 
near Littlehampton, if you’ve only been as 
far as that. 

And now in front of them they could see a 
great mass of buildings. There were scattered 
houses of wood and stone here and there 
among green orchards, and beyond these a 
great wall that shone red in the early morning 
sun. The wall was enormously high—more 
than half the height of St. Paul’s, and in the 
wall were set enormous gates that shone like 
gold as the rising sun beat on them. Each 
gate had a solid square tower on each side of 
it that stood out from the wall and rose 
above it. Beyond the wall were more towers 
and houses—gleaming with gold and bright 
colours. Away to the left ran the steel- 
blue swirl of a great river. And the children 
could see, through a gap in the trees, that the 
river flowed out from the town under a great 
arch in the wall. 

“ Those feathery things along by the water 
are palms,” said Cyril. 

“ Oh, yes—you know everything,” Robert 
replied. “What’s all that grey-green stuff 
you see away over there where it’s all flat and 
sandy ?” 

“All right,” said Cyril, loftily; “/don’t 
want to tell you anything. I only thought 
you’d like to know a palm tree when you saw 
it again.” 

“ Look ! ” cried Anthea, “ they’re opening 
the gates.” And indeed the great gates swung 
back with a brazen clang, and instantly a little 
crowd of a dozen or more people came out 
and along the road towards them. 

The children with one accord crouched 
behind the tamarisk hedge. 

“ I don’t like the sound of those gates,” 
said Jane. “ Fancy being inside when they 
shut! You’d never get out.” 

“ You’ve got an arch of your own to get out 
by,” the psammead put its head out of the 
basket to remind her. “ Don’t behave so like 
a girl. If I were you I should just march 
right into the town and ask to see the King.” 

There was something at once simple and 
grand about this idea, and it pleased 
everyone. 

So when the workpeople had passed (they 
were workpeople, the children felt sure, 
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because they were 
dressed so plainly 
—just one long, 
blue shirt-thing, of 
blue or yellow) the 
four children 
marched boldly up 
to the brazen gate 
between the towers. 

The arch above the 
gate was quite a 
tunnel, the walls 
were so thick. 

4< Courage,” said 
Cyril. “ Step out, 

Its no use trying 
to sneak past. Be 
bold.” 

Robert answered 
this appeal by un¬ 
expectedly bursting 
into “ The British 
Grenadiers,” and to 
its quick step they 
approached the 
gates of Babylon. 

Some talk of Alexander 

And some of Hercules* 

Of Hector and Lysander, 

And such great names as these. 

But of all the gallant heroes- 

This brought them to the 
threshold of the gate, and 
two men in bright armour 
suddenly barred their way 
with crossed spears. 

u Who goes there ? ” they 
said. 

(I think I must have ex¬ 
plained to you before how it 
was that the children were 
always able to understand the language of 
any place they might happen to be in, and 
to be themselves understood. If not, I have 
no time to explain it now.) 

“ We come from very far,” said Cyril, 
mechanically ; “ from the empire where the 
sun never sets, and we want to see your King.” 

“ if it's quite convenient,” amended Anthea. 

“ The King—may he live for ever I said 
the gatekeeper, “ is away at the wars. Where 
on earth have you come from not to know 
that?” 

“The Queen, then,” said Anthea, hurriedly, 
and not taking any notice of the question as 
to where they had come from. 

“The Queen,” said the gatekeeper—“ may 
she live for ever!—gives audience to-day 
three hours after sun-rising.” 


11 But what are we to do till the end of the 
three hours ? ” asked Cyril. 

The gatekeeper seemed neither to know 
nor care. He appeared less interested in 
them than they could have thought possible. 
But the man who had crossed spears with him 
to bar the children's way was more human. 

“ Let them go in and look about them,” 
he said. (< I’ll wager my best sword they've 
never seen anything to come near our little 
—village.” He said it in the tone people 
use when they call the Atlantic Ocean the 
herring-pond. 
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The gatekeeper hesitated, 

“They're only children* after all,” said the 
other, who had children of his own. “ Let 
me off for a few minutes, captain, and I’ll 
take them to my place and see if my good 
woman can’t fit them up in something 
a little less outlandish than their present 
rig. Then they can have a look round 
without being mobbed. May 1 go ? ” 

“Oh, yes, if you like,” said the 
captain ; “but don’t be all day.” 

The man led them through the 
dark arch into the town. And it 
was very different to London. 

For one thing, everything in 
London seems to be 
patched up out of odds 
and ends, but these 
houses seemed all to 
have been built by 
people who liked the 
same sort of things. Not 
that they were all alike, 
for though all were 
squarish they were of 
different sizes and 
decorated in all sorts 
of different ways—some 
with paintings in bright 
colours, some with black 
and silver designs* 

There were ter¬ 
races and gar¬ 
dens and bal¬ 
conies, and open 
spaces with trees. 

Their guide took 
them to a little 
house in a back 
street, where a 
kind-faced 
woman sat spin¬ 
ning at the door 
of a very dark 
room. 

“Here,” he 
said, “just lend 
these children a 
mantle each, so 
that they can go 
about and see 
the place till the 
Queen’s audience begins. You leave that 
wool for a bit and show them round if you 
like; I must be off now.” The woman 
did as she was told, and the four children 
wrapped in fringed mantles went with her 
all about the town, and oh, how I wish I 
had time to tell you all that they saw ! It 


L 
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was all so different from anything you have 
ever seem For one thing all the houses 
were dazzlingly bright, and many of them 
covered with pictures. Some had great 

creatures carved 
in stone at each 
side of the door. 
Then the people 
—there were no 
black frock coats 
and tall hats, no 
dingy coats and 
shirts of good, 
useful, ugly stuffs 
warranted to 
wear, Every¬ 
one's clothes were 
bright and beautb 
ful with blue and 
scarlet and green 
and gold 

The market 
was brighter than 
you would think 
anything could be. 
There were stalls 
for everything you 
could possibly want, 
and for a great many 
tilings that, if you 
wanted here and 
now, want would be 
your master. There 
were pineapples and 
peaches in heaps, 
and stalls of glass 
things and crockery, 
beautiful shapes and 
glorious colours ; 
there were stalls for 
necklaces and 
clasps and bracelets 
and brooches, for 
woven stuffs and furs 
and embroidered linen. The 
children had never seen half so 
many beautiful things together 
even at Liberty’s. 

It seemed no time at all before 
the woman said 

“ It’s not far from noon now. 
We ought to be getting on towards 
the palace. It’s as well to be early.” 

So they went to the palace, and when 
they got there it was more splendid than 
anything they had seen yet. 

For it was glowing with colours, and with 
gold and silver and black and white, like 
some magnificent embroidery. Flight after 
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“ BLINDFOLD PIGS.” 

Our readers will remember a previous article on “Blindfold Pigs”—/.<?., pigs drawn while the eyes of 
the artists are blindfolded —to which many of the best-known people of the day contributed their attempts. 
The above are reproduced from a private album, and represent the achievements of some very well- 

known people, mostly stage k vom 
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Copyright, 1905* by George Newnw, Limited. 

[ We shall he glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. ] 



NATURE'S HOUSE. 

“ Situated in the grounds adjacent to the United 
States Department of Agriculture may be seen the 
section of a Californian redwood tree which has Ijccn 
converted into a house. This curious dwelling is 
provided with w indows, a stairway, and, of course, n 
door, and is an object of much interest to visitors/ 1 — 
Mr, A, M. Stephen, 132, Sabine Road, Lavender 

Hill, s.w* 



THE SNORING DORMOUSE, 

11 My illustration shows a dormouse which I found 
in my garden last winter, coiled up inside a nest wdiich 
it had constructed for itself in the interior of a targe 
heap of straw. Emulating the example of its more 
formidable cousin, the tjear, this quaint little animal 
spends some six months of I he year wrapped in a 
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profound sleep. Motionless—save for the rhythmical 
heaving of the furry body as it draw's its deep, long 
breaths—the sleeper is by no means silent, inasmuch 
as its wee nostrils emit a terrific snoring, which can 
even lie heard across a fair-sued room. The speci¬ 
men here depicted included a small but shrill note 
in its somnolent wheeze, and the noise which it pro* 
duced by this means was really tremendous, con¬ 
sidering the diminutive size of the animal. Cold to 
the touch, and apparently lifeless, the little yellow' 
body might, to all intents and purposes, be that of a 
cold-blooded animal; and it has even been n;>lled 
about the room without attempting to uncurl its 
tightly-folded form or evincing the faintest signs of 
returning animation. Naught but the voice of 
summer—barring such artificial methods as exposure 
to a hot fire—w ill open again the great, pathetic eyes, 
for all the world like a couple of black boot-buttons, 
or rouse into being the active life which lies dormant 
within the sluggish limbs/’—Mr* II. W. Shepheard- 
Walwyn, F.Z.S., F.E.S., etc., Dalwhinnie, Kenley. 

BR0BDINGNAG1AN TROUSERS. 

“ You will see from my photograph that two young 
men can easily wear this extraordinarily large pair 
of trousers, which a Newbury tradesman made for a 
customer in South Africa.”—-Mr. II. R. Small, 
4, Salisbury Terrace, Craven Road, Newbury. 
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AN IRON FISH, 


exact spot having been located by 
the .Government about November, 
1901. As you will notice, the very 
aged and decrepit white male is 
contentedly licking salt off the 
wooden block which marks the 
exact centre at present. It is the 
intention of the town of Colum¬ 
bus, however, to erect a suitable 
monument on the spot as soon as 
possible,” — Mr. B, E. Johnson, 
Columbus, Indiana, 


AN AUTOGRAPH EGG, 

i( I send you the photograph of an 
extraordinary egg. Upon examina¬ 
tion it will be found that the letter 
‘D* appears in relief on the shell. 
The most curious thing about it, 
however, is that the hen that laid 
the egg is the property of a Mr. E. T. 
Dunn. I venture to say that there is 
probably no other man in the whole 
wide world who possesses an egg with 
the initial of his name thus marvel¬ 
lously impressed upon it + ”—Mr, G. 
M. Borg, Photographer, Warren, Pa. 




“ One of the most important tributaries of the River Spey is 
the Dulnain, a stream which rises in the Monadhliaths (grey, 
misty mountains), and after a brawling course of rather less than 
fifty miles falls into it al>out half a mile below the hamlet of 
Dulnain Bridge, near Grantown, A short distance above the 
village, where the river runs below high, wooded banks, the 
eye is attracted by a life-shied iron fish apparently in the act 
of jumping over the biggest liuulder in the stream. This, it 
appears, wfls placed in its present position by a villager a I unit 
six years ago, and though now and again buried in the turmoil 
of the waters when the river is in flood it has hitherto kept its 
position, and every year is treated to a fresh coal of paint by 
its maker, who lives in a cottage hard by, and whose only reason 
for placing it there is that * he always liked looking at fish/* 1 — 
A Contributor* ___. 


THE CENTRE OF POPULATION OF THE U S.A. 

“I send you a photograph or the exact centre of population 
of the United States, as determined by the U- S. census of 1900. 
Starting at the beginning of the last century a few miles from 
the city of Baltimore, Maryland, it has travelled steadily west¬ 
ward until it was 
about eighteen miles 
from this city in 1890, 
and is now located 
about five miles south¬ 
east of this place- Of 
course, in late years, 
as the country has 
become more sett led t 
the population centre 
does not journey west¬ 
ward at the rale it did 
thirty or forty years 
ago ; but as there is 
a continual increase of 
population in every 
American State, with 
the exception of Ne¬ 
vada alone, it is still 
going towards the 
Pacific Ocean. The 
photograph was taken 
by a friend of mine 
some lime since, the 
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A TRAM TICKET PICTURE* 


“ I semi you a photograph, laken by Charles 
T. Knapp, Bristol, of a plate covered with Bristol 
tram tickets* The picture in the centre is a view 
of Lhe famous Clifton Bridge in Jour colours*”— Mr, 
A. J. Southcott, 149, Fishponds Road, Eastvilk* 



THE PRINTERS' ROlilN. 


14 A pair of robins built their nest among some 
monotype spools on a sfielf hi the stereotype foundry 
at the Phonetic Institute, Rath. The shelf was only 
four feet above a work-bench, and here they hatched 
out their young, taking advantage of the windows, 
which were opened for them by the compositors* 
AU>ut three days after hatching the dead body of the 
hen was found in the room, presumably killed by a 


cat, since when the male bird, aided by the friendly 
compositors, who provided tit-bits, has been most 
assiduous in bringing up the six young ones, which, 
when the photograph was taken, were about ten days 
old. The old bird is exceedingly tame, frequently 
perching on the tables and frames in the composing- 
room in close proximity to the men* When requested 
to, it most obligingly returned to the nest to pose for 
its photograph *—Mr* Chas. Darby, 18, Coronation 
Avenue, South Twerton, Batin 


PIKE FISHING EXTRAORDINARY, 

41 Herewith is a photo, of a pike, weighing two 
pounds nine ounces, which l caught on the end of *1 
punt-pole* T was punting lhe other day when I felt 
my pole go into something soft. I look no notice, 
however, thinking it was mud, bill immediately I 
came to draw' the pole through Lhe water I felt some¬ 




thing wriggling on the end. I then saw r the fish and 
landed him safely in the punt, keeping the pole light 
down on his head until he finished kicking and died* 
I suppose he had been asleep at the bottom of the 
river. The iron fork at the end of the pole struck 
him on the top of 
his head in a dead 
line betw r een his eyes 
and went through 
almost into his 
mouth.” -— Mr* A. 

Gyde - Smith, Oak 
Croft* Boy ne 11 ill. 

Maidenhead. 

GORDIAN KNOTS* 

This is a photo¬ 
graph of two gourds 
that I successfully 
tied, to the wonder of 
■ill Wholdcrs. Every¬ 
one who has seen 
them has pronounced 
them quite A curio¬ 
sity, as the gourd is 
very brittle and easily 
broken. If the largest 
gourd could be un¬ 
tied and straightened 
out it would be fifty- 
two inches long. 1 *-— 

Mr. Thos, Bell, 

TeHico, Term. Q ng j n 
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«ENGLISH AS SHE IS —— 

4t l send you ihe label taken from a bottle of borax purchased 
in Japan. It is a curious example of English as she is 
J a panesed. ?t —Bri t Uhcr. 


JUPITER PLUVIUS AT PLAY. 


the winter months.”—Mr- E. Nutlall, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 

PRESS-GANG DAYS. 

“Here is a photograph which I took 
of an old custom that is kept up in Totnes 
(Devon), You will notice the wooden 
model of a hand with a white glove drawn 
over it. Twice a year it is strapped to 
the lamp-post on the eve of the horse-fair 
day, which occurs once in May and once 
in October. In days gone by it meant to 
show that the press-gang did not have any 
power that day, so that the townspeople 
should he able to attend the fair with¬ 
out the fear of the press-gang presenting 




“The Island of Jamaica just now f is attracting considerable 
attention in the United States by reason of the enormous quan¬ 
tities of oranges, bananas, pineapples, and other fruit w ith which 
Uncle Sam is being 1 omlmrdea, 
to the dismay of the Californian 
frui t-gro wers. Lying, as 1 he island 
does, considerably to the westward 
of the path of the ordinary West 
Indian hurricanes, which periodi¬ 
cally devastate many of the less 
favoured members of the Carib¬ 
bean group, it escapes the brunt 
of these gales, but occasionally 
comes in for the tail-end of a blow. 

The results of such may be seen 
in ihe accompanying photograph, 
which graphically portrays the 
havoc wrought by some ten inches 
of rain w r bich fell in twenty- our 
hours on one of the main roads 
near Kingston, the capital of 
Jamaica, on the 28th of October 
last, one inch falling in five 
minutes. The road in question 
is one of the many very fine 
roads for which the island is 
justly famed, and w-hich arc the 
admiration of American tourists, 
who find their way thither 
in considerable numbers during 


itself and pressing a number of them ii 
the Navy. —Mr. Reginald I\ Bough 
Lhircna, Bellevue Road, Vent nor. 
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SHEFFIELD, HULL, LONDON, EDINBURGH, 

&c. &c. 

BY WAGGON & STEAM PACKET, 

7© NUB.S. OKI £& BfleUBS AM® 

iud to Ijondoit in 1'lirce or Four Days, 

AND VICE VERSA, 

AT VERY REDUCED RATES. 



MARY JACKSON, 


®&I 3 3 J U* 3 IB » 

Dikes JMs op^rturcily of her litirere Hi milks for the lilirml enconragem*ri:f she 

received in the Bnafntai, and be** 10 inform the Shippers, Soule™, and Rweberi or 
(roods, that her WAGGONS leave her WAREHOUSE, FUKNIYAL-STREET, 
ShrlTielil, EVERV AFTERNOON, Tu meet the Thnmr md Oool* 1 Steam Pa^lie(5 t by 
which Pockets Gooda art jfiunrHlintely forwarded to IlulL 'Che Wantons wait Hie re. 
turn of the above Packets, and, Goods forwarded bj them are delivered in Sheffield rW 
nest Morning, certain - 


corn that has just been cut, 
the corn being ingeniously 
fastened to posts five or six 
feet high, where it remains 
until dry,”—Mi, A, Good¬ 
man, 79, Cambridge Road, 
Hammersmith, W« 


AN INGENIOUS MOUSE* 
TRAP, 

“ I send you a photograph 
of a novel mouse-trap used 
by us here in camp, where 
we have had a plague of mice. 
The camp is out in the hush 
and the mice are swarming 
through the whole district. 
The trap consists of an 
ordinary vinegar-bottle rolled 
in a piece of sacking. 
The bait is lied to the 
end of the bottle, and the mice 
crawl down the neck and 
push each other off into the 
water below. The corpses on 
the newspaper represent the 
catch of one night (three 
hundred and twenty-seven). 
The trap has been set (up to 
the time of writing) twenty- 
five nights, and the total 
number uf mice caught is 
six thousand one hundred 


LOCOMOTION IN THE OLD DAYS. 

“I levels a page advertisement from the ‘History, 
Gazetteer, and Directory of the West Riding of York¬ 
shire/ published August 14th, [837. Notice the pride 
with which it is announced : ‘To Hull in 24 hours 
and less/ t\e. from Sheffield—now the journey can 
be accomplished in two hours and less— ( and to 
London in three or four days/ 1 wonder how much 
and what depended on lhaL little w r ord 'or*? The 
10.35 out of Sheffield does the journey now in three 
hours and twenty-five minutes, and 1 should think 
does not vary more than three or four minutes a 
week* The team and cover of the waggon with 
the supplementary 1 pack-horse ’ are alike worthy of 
notice, as is also Lhe funnel of the steam packet.”— 
Mr. Alfred Scott, 53, Fulham Park Gardens, S,W. 



A HINT FOR HARVESTERS* 
tl My photograph is that of a field of Norwegian 


and seventy-eight*” — Mr. Kenneth J* Young, 
Assistant Surveyor, Survey Camp, May all Creek. 
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“It IVas a Famous Victory." 

By J. J. Bell. 

Author of “ Wet MacGreegor.” 


I. 

SNOW-LADEN gale blew 
down the loch, but the sound 
of it 1 merely served to make 
the little parlour above the 
shop seem cosier and brighter. 
Mr. Brown, who had just 
come up from closing his place of business 
for the night, grunted with satisfaction as he 
inserted his grey-stockinged feet into well- 
toasted carpet slippers, and Mrs. Brown, 
watching him over her spectacles, smiled in 
her gratification. His grunt was more to her 
than a thousand politely expressed thanks. 

“ Ye’re early feenished the nicht, Peter,” 
she remarked, settling herself a thought more 
comfortably in her chair, and dropping the 
lace she was crocheting upon her lap. 

“Oh, there’s naebody aboot on a nicht 
like this,” he returned, taking his pipe from 
the mantelpiece. “ But if ye think I’m up 
ower shin, I’ll gang doon again.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed at the ancient irony. 
“Ye ken fine I hate to see ye takin’ yer 
ease,” she retorted. “ But I’ll let ye aff this 
time.” 

“ Thenk ye. I’m shair I’m greatly obleeged 
to ye,” said Mr. Brown, as he filled his pipe 
in a methodical manner. 

His wife resumed her work, but laid it 
down almost immediately. 

“Is that somebody at the door?” she 
asked, looking inquiringly at her man. 

“It’ll be Joseph Ridhorn,” said Mr.Brown, 
as a tapping was heard. “ He said he had 
something o’ great importance to tell me. 
He was in the shop the day, but I was busy, 
so he said he wud come up at nicht.” 

“ Och! ” cried Mrs. Brown, in a tone of 
disgust; “ I canna pit up wi’ Joseph Ridhorn. 
He aye looks as if he thocht something was 
gaun to fa’ on him. What has he got to tell 
ye the nicht ? ” 

“ I dinna ken. But I suppose I’d better let 
him in, Jean.” 

“I suppose he’ll chap at the door till ye 
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dae. Let him in, an’ I’ll get oot ma wee bag 
o’ lavender, for I canna endure the smell o’ 
pent-” 

“ Ha canna help the smell o’ pent, him 
bein’ a penter,” said Mr. Brown, soothingly. 

“ Aweel,” she returned, in a tone of resig¬ 
nation, “ awa’ an’ let the greetin’ buddy in, 
an’ I’ll bring ben a bottle o’ ginger wine an’ 
some snaps.” 

“ Hoots, Jean ! Ye’re ower severe on the 
dacent man,” said her husband, with a laugh, 
as he hastened away to admit the visitor, 
who had now commenced a third series of 
slow and solemn taps. 

Mr. Joseph Redhom, the village painter, 
paperhanger, and decorator, was a bachelor, 
but he certainly had not the appearance of 
finding his single condition one of bliss. 
His age was about fifty, and, although his 
business yielded him rather more than he 
absolutely required, he was given to com¬ 
plaining of the harshness of existence as well 
as of the state of his health. He was tall, 
thin, and loosely built; his somewhat pallid 
countenance was cast in a melancholy mould; 
he wore a straggling moustache, while his 
scanty hair, allowed to grow as long as it 
would, was economically plastered across the 
top of his head; his eyes, pale blue and 
watery, seemed generally to be fixed on the 
future with a painful foreboding. His voice 
was high-pitched, but not aggressive, and he 
had an annoying habit of breathing loudly 
through his nose. 

“Come in, Joseph, come in,” said Mr. 
Brown, hospitably, holding the door with one 
hand and a lamp in the other. “It’s a 
coorse nicht.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Redhom, “ it’s a nicht o’ 
meesery.” He stepped indoors and con¬ 
tinued : “ I chappit three times, an’ was 

cornin’ to the conclusion that I wasna 
wantit.” 

“ Man, man, ye ken fine ye’re aye welcome 
in this hoose. Come awa’! Ye’re jist blae 
wi’ the cauld. J(er is like a-” 
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“ That’s ma defective circulation, the 
doctor says,” remarked the painter, allowing 
himself to be pushed into the cosy sitting- 
room. “ Ye think ma nose is cauld, but if 1 
was let tin’ ye fed ma feet the noo, ye 
wud-■” 

“ Pit yer feet to the fire, Tak' this chair, 
Joseph," said Mr. Brown. 

“Na! I daurna dae that Cauld feet is 
meeserable, but chilblains is excruciatin'! 
Did ye ever ha’e chilblains?” 

“Never. But can the doctor no* dae 
onything for ye ? ” 

“ Oh, he's gi'ed me bottles an* bottles, an' 
I've tried dizzens o’ patent meddicines, but 
wi oot relief Pm on ma road to the tomb.” 
And Mr, Redhorn sank upon a chair at a 
safe distance from the fire. 

Before Mr, Brown could reply his wife 
entered, bearing the ginger wine and snaps. 


She set their, on the table and shook 
hands in a friendly enough fashion with 
the visitor. 

“ Weel, Maister Ridhorn," she said, 
pleasantly, “an' hoc are ye keepin' this 
bad weather?” 

The painter presented and withdrew a 
limp hand, ** I was jist tellin* yer man I 
was on ma road to the tomb,” he said, 
dolefully, 

“Mercy me!” she cried, cheerfully. 
“ I thocht ye was gaun to spend the 
evenin' wi' Peter an’ me.” 

Mr. Redhorn essayed to speak, but she 
went on, briskly:— 

“ Ye'll ha'e a gless o' wine to warm ye 
up, Maister Ridhom, Eh ? That’s richt! 
An' try a snap. They gang weel the- 
gither. There ye are ! Keep the bottle 
aside ye an' help yersel', Peter an* me'll 
maybe jine ye later on.” 

“Thenk ye, Mistress Broon, thenk 
ye,” said the visitor, brightening a little. 
“This is an exceedingly revivin’ drink,” 
he added, after several sips; and pre¬ 
sently, “ The snaps, as ye say, gangs weel 
wi’ it; I maun confess to a cravin' for 
onything wi' ginger in it. It's ma system, 
ye ken.” 

“Ginger’s fine for the digeestion, I've 
heard,” Mrs, Brown remarked, taking a 
surreptitious sniff at her little lavender 
bag. 

“ That’s true ; but I doot ma digees- 
tion's ower delapidated to get muckle 
benefit/' said Mr, Redhorn, relapsing into 
his previous gloom. “ Did ye ever try 
charcoal biscuits?” 

“ I yinst had some in the shop/' the 
grocer replied ; “ but there was nae demand, 
an' I gi’ed the hoax to yin o' the laddies at 
Hallow-e’en. Me thocht they wud dae for 
blackin' his face, but they wasna a great 
success,” 

11 1 read in a paper that charcoal biscuits 
was guid for an indiveedual in ma state. It's 
a peety ye wasrit the boax/' said the painter, 
regretfully, finishing his wine, 

“ I'll order a boax for ye, if ye like,” said 
Mr. Brown. “ But they lookit fearsome 
things for a human bein’ to eat. The wife 
wudna let me gi'e them to the hens, Wull I 
order a boax for ye ? ” 

“Aw, I'll conseeder the matter/' hurriedly 
returned Mr. Redhorn. “ I'm no’ jist shair 
if ma organs——” 

“Fill up yer gless, Maister Ridhom,” 
interposed the hostess. “Fill up yer gless, 
an’ try anither snap,” 
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“ Thenk ye* replied the guest, doing as he 
was told, and once more brightening, “ The 
wine is baith soothin' an 3 warmin'. It's like 
gettin' close to the biler o’ a steamboat on a 
cauld day/ 1 

Conversation lapsed awhile, Mr. Redhorn 
sipping his wine and breathing sibilantly, the 
host smoking contemplatively, and the hostess 


aboot it a month back, But we’re obleeged 
to ye for thinkin 7 o' warnin' us. 7 ' 

Mr, Redhorn gaj>ed at the undisturbed 
elderly couple. He had looked for a panic* ; 
But he had si ill another shock to administer* 

“ It s no 5 an ordinary grocer,” he said, 
gravely. 

“ It wud need to be an ^r/rcrordinary 



busily plying her fingers, pausing only for an 
occasional inhalation of lavender, 

“ Ha'e ye catched the cauld In yer heid?” 
the visitor suddenly asked her. 

“ A—a wee bit, maybe,” she replied, in 
some confusion. 

" Dinna neglect it, Mistress Broon,” he 
said, solemnly, “ Caulds in the held ha J e 
proved fatal afore this*” 

After which silence fell again, and lasted 
until Mr. Brown mildly reminded his guest 
that the latter had promised a communica¬ 
tion of great importance. 

Mr* Redhorn took an extra large sup of his 
wine, as if to invigorate him for an effort. 

Mr. Brown continued placidly to smoke 
his pipe, but Mrs, Brown halted in her work 
and looked inquiringly at the speaker* 

“McKay's auld shop is let!” announced 
the painter, abruptly, with somewhat of the 
air of one casting a bombshell 

“Och,” said Mr. Brown, calmly, “that's 
piper’s news, Joseph*” 

“ But it’s let to a grocer! ” cried the other, 
“ Bo's that. Me an' the wife heard a' 
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grocer, if he's gaun to mak 3 a livin’ in Fair- 
port,” said Mr, Brown, with a laugh which 
his wife echoed* “ Ve ken as weel as I dae, 
Joseph,” he went on, “ that there's no' room 
for twa grocers in Fairport. I've been here 
over thirty years, an’ the trade's jist the same as 
it was when I startit, Fairport hasna increased, 
an' if anything the simmer trade's getting 
less than it used to be. I'm no' complain¬ 
in’, mind ye, but I’m pretty shair there's 
no 7 room for anither man here." 

The guest shook his head and applied 
himself to his glass. 

“Anither thing, 71 Mr. Brown continued* 
“That auld shop o' McKay's has aye been 
unlucky. It's never prospered in ma time. 
It maun be five years since puir McKay 
failed at the greengrocery business, an' the 
shop's been shut since then* Afore that it 
was shut mair years nor it was open. I mind 
a fishmonger tried it an' cam 7 to a sad end ; 
an’ then a butcher tried it, but he stopped in 
time ; an' then the post-office had it for a 
wee while, but it was ower big for their pur¬ 


pose 


an 
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“ But never a grocer ! ” put in the painter, 
in a voice of dismal triumph. 

“Man, Joseph,” said Mr. Brown, with a 
wink at his wife, “ d’ye no’ ken that o’ a’ the 
men that keep shops grocers ha’e the finest 
brains ? ” He chuckled, adding, teasingly, 
“ Maybe penters come next to grocers.” 

But Mr. Redhom did not understand 
banter. 

“ Weel, I’m shair I’m gled ye can joke 
aboot it,” said the painter, “but I canna 
help seein’ the serious side. I’m tellin’ ye 
it’s no’ an ordinary grocer that’s gaun to set 
up in opposeetion to ye. It’s a comp'ny — 
The New Century Stores, Leemited—an’ 
their shop here’ll jist be like a shop in the 
toon, everything in gran’ style. They’ve been 
settin’ up shops a’ ower the country, an’ 
mony a country grocer has regretted it. Ay! ” 

“ Och, they’ll shin get tired o’ wastin’ their 
money,” said Mr. Brown, carelessly. “ The 
Fairport folk are no’ gaun to be dazzled wi’ a 
fancy shop efter dealin’ wi’ me for thirty 
years. I’ll maybe lose a few o’ ma simmer 
customers, but that’ll no’ ruin me, an’ it’ll 
no’ pey the comp’ny. I’ll bet ye a boax o’ 
charcoal biscuits, Joseph, agin a coat o’ pent 
for the hen-hoose that the comp’ny’ll no bide 
in Fairport mair nor a year.” 

“ If ye mak’ it a bottle o’ ginger wine,” the 
painter returned, seriously, “ I’ll tak’ on the 
bet—no’ that I’m wantin’ to win it. But ye 
sudna depend ower muckle on auld cus¬ 
tomers. Folk change awfu’ quick an’ awfu’ 
easy nooadays.” 

“ No’ the Fairport folk,” Mr. Brown 
replied. “ Has the comp’ny gi’ed ye the job 
o’ pentin’ the shop, Joseph?” he asked, 
presently. 

“ Na, na. They’ve got their contractors 
for everything. They’ll no’ pit ony money 
into Fairport. I jist hope they’ll no’ tak’ 
ower muckle oot the place.” 

Mr. Redhom relapsed once more into 
gloomy silence till pressed to refill his glass. 
The remainder of his visit was passed in a 
discussion on the war, the host and hostess 
being determined to keep him off the subject 
of the New Century Stores, Limited. 

When he had departed, Mrs. Brown gave 
a long sigh of relief. 

Her husband laughed, and remarked, 
“ Ye’re gled he’s awa’, Jean.” 

“ ’Deed, ay, Peter! He a’maist maks ye 
believe ye’re on the road to ruin. Does 
he no’ ? ” 

“ He’s no’ what ye wud ca' a cheery chap, 
but we mauna be ower hard on him. He 
means weel. We maun jist thole him. He 


never gangs to see onybody but us, ye ken. 
Ye’re no’ vexed at me lettin’ him come the 
nicht, are ye ? ” 

“ Na, na,” she answered, kindly. “ But I 
doot he’ll be nane the better o’ a’ that ginger 
wine. He took a terrible dose.” 

A little later she asked the question which 
she was unable to get out of her mind. 

“D’ye think we’ll ha’e trouble wi’ the 
opposeetion, Peter?” 

“ Weel,” he replied, cheerfully, “ if we ha’e 
trouble wi’ the opposeetion, it’ll be naethin’ 
to the trouble the opposeetion’ll ha’e wi’ us ! ” 

And ere long they were both sleeping 
peacefully. 

II. 

The New Century Stores, Limited, 
opened the Fairport branch in May with a 
flourish of advertising. In the opinion of the 
managing director, who was present at the 
opening, the new premises were “ magnifi¬ 
cent ”; in that of a poor strolling artist they 
were “ infernally vulgar, an unpardonable 
insult to the village.” Mr. Redhom con¬ 
sidered them, from a painter’s point of view, 
a conglomeration of inappropriate colours 
applied in thoroughly unworkmanlike fashion; 
but the majority of his neighbours, while 
suspicious, allowed them to be “gey braw.” 
Mr. Brown expressed no definite opinion on 
the premises, but thought the company was 
“daft.” 

The company, however, knew very well 
what it was about. In a, few years the 
managing director had become an old cam¬ 
paigner in country districts. He knew his 
business, as did also his Fairport lieutenants. 
Nothing could exceed the urbanity of 
these two sleek-headed, carefully-shaven 
young men who stood behind the counters, 
covered from neck to ankle in stainless 
white, and whose tongues were as pleasant as 
their hands were deft. They were models of 
attention and smartness; no trouble was too 
great, no trifle too unimportant for them to 
undertake, if by any chance they could oblige 
a customer, or even a possible customer. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Brown they were in¬ 
variably respectful and courteous, never 
showing the pity which, as decent-hearted 
fellows, they felt for the elderly couple. 

Fairport people began to drop into the 
Stores for fancy goods which Mr. Brown did 
not stock. Sometimes it was difficult to pass 
the Stores, the windows were so temptingly 
dressed, and fresh attractions appeared every 
Wednesday and Saturday. And then the 
prices were surprisingly low. Within the 
shop the display was positively appetizing, 
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from the splendid marble-topped counter 
bearing provisions pure and simple to the 
shelves containing the stock of fruits and 
vegetables preserved in shining glasses. 
Moreover; one could purchase, in addition 
to food, any household implement at the 
same price as one would pay in the city. 

“They’re creatin' a big splash, but they 
canna keep it up/' remarked Mr. Brown to 
his wife one evening towards the end of May. 
“ I noticed three kegs o 3 butter on the pier 
this mornin* gaun back to heid-quaiters. 
They maun be makin 3 a heavy loss on things 
that dinna keep.” 

“But the comp'ny's sellin 7 proveesions 
chaper nor us, Peter,” 

“ Second quality ! " 

“But—but what if the folk dinna ken the 
difference ? 11 

Mr, Brown laughed confi¬ 
dently. “’Deed, auld wife, 
ye're like Martha, troubled 
aboot mony things ! u 

“I canna help it, Peter,” 
she replied, with a sigh. 

He regarded her tenderly. 

Then suddenly his face grew 
stern, 

“If necessary,” he said, 
slowly, “ we can sell as chape 
as the comp’ny. I’ve been 
established here three-an 1 - 
thirty years this month, an' Fin 
no 3 gaun to be pit 00 1 by ony 
fancy concern like the New 
Century Stores, Leemited!” 

She made no response, and 
he continued :— 

“ Wud ye like to see me 
knucklin' doon to the com¬ 
pany ? Wud ye like to see 
them get the better o’ me, 
jist because I was feart to lose 
a bit siller ? Wud ye, Jean ? 31 

“ Na; I wudna, ye ken I 
wudnashe answered, 
promptly. 

“ I was gaun to see Bid’ 
horn aboot pent in 3 the oot~ 
side o' the shop, but I dinna 
see the use o’ pittin’ pent on the inside for 
you to scrub aff,” he said, later. “ Ye’re a 
terrible scrubber, Jean !” he added, smiling. 

“ I wud rather see the shop dean nor 
gorgeous,” she remarked, modestly. “ Dinna 
let Joseph Ridhorn ha’e his ain wey wi 3 the 
pentin\ He doesna like to mak ? a plain job; 
the mair curly-wurlies he gets pentin’ the 
better he's pleased.” 


“ Ay ; he likes bein' a decorator as weel 
as penter, does Joseph. But Ill see that he 
doesna play ony tricks wi T the shop.” 

Mr. Redhorn was forthwith commissioned 
to renovate the old shop, so far as paint could 
do so, and after sulking for nearly a week 
because his own schemes of decoration were 
firmly rejected he got to work and did as he 
was ordered, with a good deal of con¬ 
temptuous muttering. 

June came, and with it a number of people 
from town. It was not till July, however, that 
the majority of visitors occupied their summer 
quarters; and not till then did the struggle 
between the man and the company fairly 
begin. 

But disappointments met the former almost 
at the start. Fairport folk began to complain 


that Ins reduced prices were still high, and in 
many cases drifted gradually into purchasing 
at the Stores. Others continued to deal with 
him when they desired credit, but passed his 
door when they had a little cash in hand. 
His summer customers began to ask for all 
manner of goods which they had never before 
mentioned at his counter, and by the time he 
had stocked goods the customers had 
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already found them at the Stores and had, 
in too many instances, placed their entire 
patronage there. 

“ Old Brown isn’t half up-to-date,” said the 
summer people. “ He never has the things 
you want It’s a pity; but, of course, he 
can’t expect to compete with a modem place 
like the Stores.” 

The natives of Fairport doubtless thought 
the same, but seldom said it. For a while 
they could not enter or leave the Stores 
without some unnecessary and rather foolish 
explanations to any of their neighbours who 
happened to be near. 

Mr. Brown was disappointed, but not cast 
down. To Mrs. Brown, who kept her doubts 
to herself, he said on more than one occasion, 
“ If we’re makin’ a loss the comp’ny maun be 
tnakin’ fifty times as big a yin. A’ that’s 
needit is patience.” 

About the middle of July he copied the 
Stores in a moderate reduction all round on 
the prices of provisions, but with momentary 
success only, for the Stores, having communi¬ 
cated with head-quarters, followed suit in a 
couple of days. A fortnight later he made 
a further, and rather a reckless, reduction, 
which Mrs. Brown found difficulty in approv¬ 
ing of, and which Mr. Redhorn characterized 
in his excitement as “ insanitary.” 

One afternoon early in August a large 
gentleman, with a shaven countenance the 
colour of lard, entered the shop and pre¬ 
sented a card, upon which was inscribed :— 

Mr. Frederick F. Goodman, 

Managing Director. 

The New Century Stores, Ltd. 

Mr. Brown looked calmly at the visitor, 
whom he had seen arrive by the steamer 
and enter the Stores an hour earlier. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Brown,” said the 
managing director, with a cold smile. “ My 
card has informed you who I am, and perhaps 
you have guessed the reason of this call.” 

The grocer shook his head. “ I presume 
ye get yer groceries an’ nick-nacks frae the 
Stores,” he said, quietly, “ but if ye want ony 
proveesions o’ the best quality I daursay I can 
supply ye—for cash.” 

“Thank you,” Mr. Goodman returned, 
endeavouring to conceal his annoyance; 
“ but that is hardly my reason for coming 
to see you to-day.” 

“ VVeel, I’m afraid I canna guess ony ither 
reason for ye cornin’ to see me the day.” 

“ I thought one might have occurred to 
you, Mr. Brown,” said the other. He cleared 
his throat, and remarked that business with 
Mr. Brown appeared to be dull. 
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“ Ay,” returned the grocer. “ But I’m no’ 
complainin’.” 

The visitor frowned impatiently, and 
abruptly put the question :— 

“ Have you never considered the advis¬ 
ability of disposing of your business, Mr. 
Brown ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Ahem ! Er—don’t you think it might 
be advisable to do so soon ? ” 

Mr. Brown swallowed something, and 
replied : “ Is that your opeenion, sir? ” 

“ Well, since you ask me, I may say it is 
my opinion, Mr. Brown.” 

“ Then, sir, ye’re vera welcome to it. Is 
there onything else the day ? ” 

Mr. Goodman was quite unused to chaff 
in any form, and his countenance grew pink. 

“ You don’t appear to realize your posi¬ 
tion,” he said, angrily. 

The grocer gripped the edge of the 
counter and held his peace. 

“ My company,” continued Mr. Goodman, 
recovering himself, “is anxious to deal fairly 
with you, Mr. Brown. We are willing—er— 
to purchase your stock at a valuation, though 
I fear-;-” 

“ Get oot ma shop ! ” roared Peter Brown, 
white with fury. 

Mr. Goodman stepped back hastily, but 
did not depart; and just then Mrs. Brown 
entered. 

“ Peter ! ” she exclaimed, at the sight of 
his face. “What’s wrang?” 

Her husband pulled himself together. “ I 
lost ma temper,” he replied, trembling. 

“ Mr. Brown was a little annoyed, ma’am,” 
put in the managing director, with a bland 
smile, “ but I fancy, now that he realizes the 
advantages of the offer I have just made him, 
he will-” 

“Jean,” cried the grocer, turning to his 
wondering wife, “ this gentleman is the heid 
o’ the comp’ny, an’ he comes here to offer 
to buy ma stock, an’ to pit us oot o’ wur 
business. He says his comp’ny wants to 
deal fair wi’ us ! ” 

“Come, come, Mr. Brown,” murmured 
Mr. Goodman. “ In the interests of our 
shareholders we are naturally anxious to put 
an end to the present cutting of prices in the 
most amicable way we can think of. Of 
course, if you prefer to let things remain as 
they are— well! ” He paused impressively, 
and spread his hands in front of him. 

“ He means to say,” said the grocer to his 
wife, “ that if we dinna gang oot o’ business 
at his biddin’ an’ at his price, he’ll pit us oot 
wi’oot ony price whatever ! ” 
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“ Shairly he wudna dae that ? ” cried Mrs. 
Brown, distressed. 

The managing director wriggled. 

“He'll jist ha'e to try it,” went on the 
grocer u Hell jist ha'e to try it! For Fm 
no 1 gaun to step oot the business IVe been 
in for three-an'-thirty year—the business I 
made maser wi’ fair tradin', an 3 no' through 
starvin' an' buIlyin’ puirer men nor maser 
oot o' their wee businesses, I say I’m no* 
gaun to step oot ma business for ony man’s 
pleesure, nor for ony comp'ny’s dirty charity. 
An’ that's ma answer to yer fair-dealin' 
company, sir, an 1 
the quicker ye 
tak J it hame to 
them, the better 
I’ll be pleased” 

“You will re¬ 
gret your foolish 
insolence,” cried 
Mr, Goodman, 
bouncing out of 
the vshop. 

Mr. Brown, 
still pale, wagged 
his head know¬ 
ingly at his wife. 

“ That was yin 
to him 1 ” he said, 
with an excited 
chuckle. “ Was 
it no', Jean ?” 

u Oh, Peter I 
she sighed “ 
doot there's 
trouble cornin' to 
us. I — I wish 
John had leeved 
to help us.” 

Their only son 
had died in child¬ 
hood, but year 
by year the 
mother seemed 
to see him as she 
felt he would 
have been had 
he lived, 

Mr, Brown 
leant over the 
counter and 
patted his wife's hand for quite a long 
time. 

Ill, 

Old Mrs. Murdoch, one of the poorer 
villagers, stood at the counter weeping 
nervously. “ Fm ashamed ! Fm ashamed ! ” 
she repeated, miserably, again and again, 

Vvl. ***- 32 


Mr. Brown scrawled the words “ Received 
payment ” and his signature across the long¬ 
standing account which she was utterly 
unable to pay and handed it to her. 

Incoherently she poured forth her thanks, 
“Ye—ye kent a ! the time that I was 
spendin’ ma ready money at the Stores, an' 
yet—an’ yet-” 

The grocer gave a queer laugh, “ Never 
heed aboot that. I'll be gaun to the Stores 
masef some o’ these days," he said, as he 
lowered the lamp. 

He came round from behind the counter 

and pushed her 
gently from the 
shop. Presently 
he reached his 
parlour. 

“Ye wasna 
ower hard on the 
auld buddy, w-as 
ye?” asked 
Mrs, Brown, 
anxiously, 

“I managed 
to keep ma tem¬ 
per,” he replied, 
sitting down and 
beginning to 
clear the ashes 
from his pipe, 
“ I did w r hat ye 
asked, though it 
gaed agin the 
grain.” 

She nodded in a pleased 
fashion. “We dinna want to 
remember hurtin' ony body, 
dae we, Peter ? ” she inquired, 

softly, ‘ 

“ I daursay ye’re richt, Jean. 

, , , But I doot Fm losin' 
ma business principles. Mercy sud 
be tempered wT justice, Fm think - 
in’,” he said, reflectively, 

“ Mercy’s aye safe,” she returned, 
“ Folk get oot o’ their depth w p i' the 
ither thing.” 

“ You an' me ha'e received little 
o’ either,” he remarked, bitterly, 
“Ye’re no’ to be sayin 1 that, 
Peter,” she said, quickly. “ An 1 
ye're no’ to be thin kin’ it” 

“ Did ye no’ say an’ think it yersel' a wee 
while back ? " he asked as quickly. 

“I did, Peter, I did,” she replied, softly. 
“ But noo I ken I was wrang. It w r asna 
helpin' me, an' it wasna helpin' y&u } to say or 

think it" Qrjgjnal from 
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The man’s face grew tender. 

“ Ye was aye a help to yer man,” he mur¬ 
mured, and fell silent, gazing into the fire, 
his pipe forgotten. 

More than two years had passed since the 
advent of the New Century Stores, Limited. 
The Fairport folk were beginning to remark 
that the Browns were ageing “ wonderfu’ 
quick.” Mr. Brown had lost a deal of his 
briskness and simple bumptiousness, and did 
not hold his head so high on Sundays as he 
used to do. Mrs. Brown had given up going 
out to tea-parties, although she still enter¬ 
tained old friends occasionally in her parlour. 
The gossips had grown tired of discussing the 
probable condition of Mr. Brown’s finances. 
Several times it had been rumoured that he 
was going to give up business, but nothing 
definite followed, and some people asserted 
that he was still making a profit, even at 
Store prices—which, of course, proved how 
he must have bled his customers in days 
gone by. A few individuals had stuck to 
him throughout the period of opposition; a 
few others had tried the Stores and returned 
to him with the admission that outward 
appearances were too often deceptive. 

Peter roused himself from gazing at the 
fire, recollected that he had been going to 
have a smoke, and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

“Joseph Ridhom sud be here in twa- 
three meenits,” he remarked. 

“ Ay, Peter. Ye—ye’re gaun to tell him ? ” 

Mr. Brown nodded. 

“ I think it’s best to tell him, Jean. He 
can keep his ain coonsel. Eh—dae ye want 
to see him yersel’ ? ” The question was 
asked hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, it wudna be nice to keep awa’,” she 
replied. “We’ll no’ let him say muckle 
aboot it. We’ll jist tell him, an’ then change 
the subject. Eh ? ” 

“ Vera weel. Did ye tie up the three 
bottles o’ ginger wine ? ” 

“ I did that. I hope he’ll no’ kill hissel’,” 
she said, with a little smile. “ I wonder 
whaur I pit ma lavender bag ? I’d better get 
it ready.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Redhom arrived, 
and at his own request was accommodated 
with a chair as near the fire as possible. 

“ It’s no’ worth while thinkin’ aboot chil¬ 
blains when the tomb’s waitin’ for ye,” he 
explained. “ I dinna expect to see the New 
Year,” he went on, mournfully, “ an’ this is 
the third o’ December. It’s fine for you that 
ha’e health.” 

“ Oh, ye’re no’ lookin’ that bad, Maister 
Ridhom,” said Mrs. Brown, encouragingly. 

Diqilized by CjOGqIc 
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“ I think ye’re lookin’ a deal better nor ye 
was a fortnicht back.” 

Mr. Redhom shook his head gloomily. 
“ It’ll be a surprise to me if I’m spared to 
the New Year. Ma nervous functions is 
entirely disarranged, apart frae the fact that 
ma digeestive organs is-” 

“ Tits, Joseph,” interposed Mr. Brown ; 
“ ye’ve been readin’ ower mony advertiz- 
ments. Ye mauna be sae eager for yer 
tomb, for the wife an’ me’ll be expectin’ a 
veesit frae ye on Ne’erday. So ye maun-” 

He sto iped abruptly and put his hand to 
his head. “ What am I sayin’ ? ” he muttered, 
helplessly. 

But his wife understood, and seized the 
opportunity which she had feared might be 
very long in coming. Her voice shook a 
little, but her face was brave, as she said, 
quietly :— 

“ ’Deed, ay. Maybe Maister Ridhom’ll 
tak’ a trip to Glesca on Ne’erday, an’ see us 
in wur new hoose. We’ll be in order by 
that time, an’ we’ll be rale gled to see ye, 
Maister Ridhom.” 

The painter sat bolt upright in his chair, 
staring at her. 

“ Glesca ? Yer new hoose ? ” he gasped. 

“Jist that. . . . Peter’ll tell ye aboot it,” 
she said, her voice breaking. She rose and 
hurried from the room. 

Mr. Redhom turned his watery blue eyes 
upon Mr. Brown. 

“ What did she mean ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ Every word that she said, Joseph,” came 
the somewhat unsteady reply. “ I’m bate, 
Joseph, I’m bate—clean bate.” 

There was silence in the parlour, save for 
the heavy breathing of the guest and the 
wind in the chimney. The guest’s lips and 
fingers twitched curiously. The temptation 
to say “ I told ye so ” was very great. 

“Ay,” resumed Mr. Brown at last, “the 
comp’ny was ower strong for me. Ye was 
richt, Joseph, ye was richt.” 

Mr. Redhom raised his right hand above 
his head, and solemnly said, “ May I be 
drawn and quartered if I ever pey a penny o’ 
mine to the Stores. If I’ve to tramp the 
fower miles to Kinlochan for every bite I eat 
I’ll dae it gledly.” 

“Ye’re a guid freen’, Joseph,” said the 
grocer, sadly. “ But efter I’m awa’ there’s 
nae reason for gaun by the Stores. I’m no' 
sayin’ I like the comp'ny. In fac’, the wife 
has often checkit me for sayin’ things that 
werena exactly blessin’s. But noo, ye see, 
her an’ me ha’e realized the warst, as it were, 
an’ we’re jist gaun to try an’ mak’ the best 
Original from 
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o’ things. We're gettin’ auld, an’ it’s no 
worth while cursin' folk. We’ve jist made 
a’ wur arrangements in secret, an’ we’re gaun 
to slip awa’ this day week. I ken ye’ll no’ 
speak aboot it to onybody.” 


2 5 r 

bate the cotnp’ny. . . . But, ye see, I didna 
want to be pit oot ma auld business. I didna 
want to leave ma auld hame. It—it’s like 
uprootin’ twa auld trees, me an’ the wife leavin’ 
Fairport. Sometimes I think I canna thole 



**tV 1VE TO TRAMP THE FOWKR MILES TO K IN LOCH AH FOR EVEJtV RITE I EAT I'LL DAE IT GLEDLV. * 


41 This day week!” groaned the painter 
“ Ye micht ha’e gi’ed me langer warnin'/ 1 

“Oh, man ! Her an 1 me couldna speak 
aboot it to onybody* * * * Nacbody kens but 
yerseV; an’ dacent Wullie MacDonald, the 
pierman, wha’s gaun to get war bits o J 
furniture removed wi’oot gi’ein' the wife 
trouble; an* the lawyer in Glesca that’s gaun 
to wind up what’s left o’ the business efter 
we’re awa*.” 

“Is the company no’ takin 3 ower yer 
business ? *’ 

“ Na, na; I tried them. I pit by ma 
pride, Joseph,” said Peter, his voice shaking, 
his fingers .gripping the arms of his chair. 
“ I pit by ma pride, for the wife's sake—for I 
kent it wud mean an* awfu’ loss to remove 
everything to the toon to sell it there—an’ I 
wrote to the comp’ny, offerin’ everything at 
their ain valuation.” 

“ An* what did the comp’ny say ? ” 

“They regretted they couldna mak’ ony 
offer. Ye see, Joseph, a comp’ny has neither 
hert nor soul It has jist a greedy brain an 3 
graspin' fingers/* 

“ Ye dinna mean to tell me yeYe bankrupt, 
shairly ? ” 

Mr, Brown smiled feebly. “ No 3 jist as bad 
as that, Joseph. Everybody’ll bepeyed^an* 
the wife has her savin’s* I’m gled I wasna 
mad enough to touch them, I doot I’ve been 
stupit a" the time. I sud never ha’e tried to 


it; but when I look at /ter, Joseph, I’m 
ashamed o’ masel\ Ye’ll maybe no’ under- 
staun what I mean, you bein’ a single man, 
but I've learned that it’s the wife that has 
the pluck when the pluck's maist needit/ 3 

“ An* what are ye gaun to dae in Glesca ? ” 
inquired Mr, Red horn, after a pause. 

" Merry an’ Fairley are gi’ehV me a—a 
poseetion in their warehoose,” replied Mr, 
Brown, not mentioning that the salary was to 
be a modest twenty-two shillings a week. 
“ I’ve bocht frae them since I startit business, 
but, a 1 the same, it was guid o’ them to mak’ 
room for an auld man, Noo, I ll tell ye the 
rest o’ wur plans, Joseph, an 1 after that we’ll 
no" refer to the matter again.” 

A little later Mr. Brown rose, opened the 
door, and called 

“ Are ye cornin’, Jean ? ” 

Almost immediately Mrs. Brown appeared, 
bearing a tray containing the painter’s 
favourite refreshments. Her eyes were red, 
but she smiled hospitably as she set the tray 
on the table. 

“ Help yerseP, Maister Ridhom, help yer- 
seF,” she said, kindly. 

“ Ye 3 ve got to tak’ wur remainin’ stock o* 
three bottles hame wi 3 ye the nicht, Joseph,” 
said the host. “ Ye can drink wur healths 
in wur absence,” 

“I—I’ll drink yer healths noo/* Mr, 
Redhorrj. rp]fiied, filling his glass and raising 
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it to his lips. “ Yer vera guid healths,” he 
tried to say, and added, apologetically, “ IPs 
bo’ jist the thocht o’ yer handsome present 
that's affectin' me* It's—it's—oh, ye’ve aye 
been that kind to me,” 

He took his leave earlier than usual, but 
he had not been long gone when Mr. Drown 
was summoned again to the door to find him 
returned. 

“ Come ootside 
for a meenit,” 
whispered Mr. 

Redhorn. 

“What is it, 

Joseph ?” 

“I — Fve got 
three hunner 
pound in the bank, 

Wull ye tak* it an' 
start a new busi¬ 
ness?” stammered 
the painter. u I 
wudna be sair on 
ye for the inte¬ 
rest.” 

The grocer 
could not reply at 
once. When he 
managed to speak 
he said, quietly :— 

“Ye're a kind 
man, Joseph Rid- 
horn, but — but 
weVe ower auld to 
begin again in a 
strange place, an ? 
ower auld to bor¬ 
row money. The 
Lord bless ye.” 

“ A’ the same, 
it's there if ye ever 
want it,” said the 
painter, as he 
turned away. 

“Mind that” 

And he went home 
to his lonely lodg¬ 
ing, muttering ugly, dreadful curses on the 
company, from the managing director to the 
humblest shareholder 

On the morning of the day previous to 
that fixed for their departure Mr. Brown 
sought his wife in the midst of her packing. 


“ Jean,” he said, “dae ye think ye could 
be ready to leave the nicht instead o’ the 
mom's mornin 5 ? ” 

She understood what he felt* 

“ 'Deed, ay, Peter, III be ready,” she 
replied* 

And so it came to pass that, a few minutes 
before the steamer was due, they tore them¬ 
selves away from 
the old home and 
the old place of 
business, and went 
down to the 
almost deserted 
pier in the early 
darkness of the 
winter evening. 
Peter managed to 
hold up his head 
and pass a jocular 
remark to the pter¬ 
in an in whose 
charge he left the 
keys, but his wife 
was bowed and 
speechless. 

About six weeks 
later was held the 
annual general 
meeting of the 
New Century 
Stores, Limited, 
and the chairman’s 
remarks contained 
the following 
“Ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, last year 
at this time some 
of you expressed 
yourselves dis- 
sat isf ied — and 
quite reasonably so 
—w ith the progress 
of the branch at 
Fairport, the severe 
opposition unex¬ 
pectedly encoun¬ 
tered there being responsible for a consider¬ 
able loss. I have now, however, the honour 
to inform you that the victory has been ours, 
that the opposition has entirely disappeared ” 
—(applause)—"and that you may, in future, 
look for a fair profit instead of an irritating 
loss.” (Renewed applause.) 
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The Romance of King Edward's Swords. 

By W. B, Hartrick. 


UCKINGHAM PALACE is 
a great treasure - house of 
costly, beautiful, and interest¬ 
ing objects. Many of them 
have histories, many are sou¬ 
venirs of events in the lives 
of the Sovereign and his predecessors. But 
perhaps none, or all together, possess one- 
half the history or the romantic human 
interest that the little armoury of swords and 
daggers can boast—gifts to King Edward 
from one hundred of the princes and nobles 
of India. 

These gifts are valuable in themselves— 
some are worth thousands of pounds—but 
not less thickly than the 
jewels encrusting their hilts 
and scabbards are the 
tales and legends with 
which the blades are in¬ 
vested, Some of them 
had been in their owners’ 
families for centuries. 

Others had passed by con¬ 
quest in the Mahratta 
wars and even in the 
minor struggles of the last 
century. It was the Ma^ 
harajah of Mysore who 
accompanied his gift with 
this message : “ I send 
your Majesty this, my 
most precious blade, as a 
tribute to the great lesson 
wre have learnt from Eng¬ 
lish civilization — namely, 
that ( the pen is mightier 
than the sword.' " Could 
anything be more grace¬ 
ful ? Another Rajah vvrote : 

“ This blade is a token of 
an era which has for eveT 
passed away in India, 
thanks to British rule— 
the era of bloodshed and 
rapine. The scroll de¬ 
clares it has been wielded 
in two hundred battles since the time of 
Akbar the Great, It will, please Allah, 
be wielded in strife no more.” 

It is difficult to separate truth from legend 
in describing the blades in this collection, 
but of the great antiquity of most there can 
be no manner of doubt. Here is a little 
story which will illustrate this fact. Prior to 


the then Prince of Wales’s visit to India a 
sword in the collection of the Maharajah of 
Jaipur was sold to an English nobleman, 
together with the scroll setting forth its 
history: “This blade was a talisman in the 
family of Sadat Chandra Khan, descending 
from father to son for eighteen generations 
until the coming of Nadir Shah, who slew 
Sadat Chandra Khan and gave this sword 
to his Vizier, who sold it at Benares.” 
The Englishman on his return was one day 
showing his prize to a visitor, who, after 
scrutinizing the blade under a powerful 
magnifying glass, began to laugh. “1 think 
someone has been drawing a long bow as 
well as handling a sharp 
blade,” he said. “There 
is the maker’s name here 
— 4 John Smith, York,’” 
It seemed an awkward 
revelation, but there was 
a good deal more to be 
revealed, “Johan Smith” 
was, indeed, the maker, 
but he lived and flourished 
in the thirteenth century, 
and made this particular 
sword—and perhaps one 
or two others in the 
present collection — for 
some Crusading knight 
who, falling in the Holy 
Land, left his weapon to 
be handed on to the 
infidels in the Far East. 

Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke lays it down as a 
rule that most, if not all, 
of the flexible sabres in 
the collection are of 
European origin — the 
native weapons being rigid 
and tempered only at the 
edge. The native Indian 
princes from time imme¬ 
morial knew how to value 
these European blades, so 
that many that were of old wielded by 
doughty Crusading knights were eagerly 
purchased by the followers of Tamerlane. 
In after times how closely the English, 
French, and Spanish blades were imitated 
may be seen (3} in the first case shown 
in the foregoing photograph. This is 
apparently a EUkarean blade, grooved and 
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polished, formerly worn by the Maharajah 
Holkar of Indore, having a guarded hilt 
with flat, circular pommel of gold- But a 
glance shows that the European inscription 
is only an imitation—sheer nonsense, indeed 
—like the “RjpsdlfoP of another sword 
But No, t is a fine Solingen blade—a straight 
sabre presented to Jehangir by the English¬ 
man, Sir Thomas Roe. These seventeenth 
century swords, by the way, are much prized, 
and even to-day in the arms bazaar of 
Hyderabad most of 
the dealers and con- 
noisseurs can tell at 
sight a Genoese, 

Toledo, or Solingen 
blade. This one is 
inscribed " Abraham 
Stamm — Solingen,” 
and has had a stormy 
Indian history during 
the past three cen¬ 
turies* 

Nevertheless, Indian 
steel enjoys a fame of 
its own from the 
earliest antiquity, and 
the blades of Damas¬ 
cus maintained their 
popularity with war¬ 
riors even after the 
blades of Toledo 
became celebrated. 

Such old examples as 
that of Kirman {2) 
were eagerly sought 
after in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
by the Turks, who gave great prices for them. 

No. 4 is a Burmese knife which, according 
to Ramchander Ghose, once played the 
leading part in a midnight assassination, 
while No* 5 was worn by the reigning family 
of Burma for four centuries* 

In the next case is a tulwar (6), a heavy, 
falchion-curved, fluted Indian blade of 
Damascus water. The enamelled gold hilt 
is inlaid with diamonds and rubies, gold and 
pearls* According to the armourer of the 
Maharajah of Benares this sword came into 
the possession of the grandfather of the late 
Maharajah, to whom it was presented by the 
Marquis Wellesley. This is probably one of 
the two swords of great value which Wellesley 
took from Tippoo Sahib after the capture 
of Seringapatam in 1799, and which Tippoo 
invariably carried into battle, If so, as 
this is of seventeenth-century workmanship, 
there is no doubt that it had formerly 
belonged to one of the great rulers, Tippoo’s 


victims* The scabbard is of wood, covered 
with green velvet and embroidered with gold 
thread and pearls, while the enamelled gold 
mounts are enriched with rubies. 

The weapon crossing it (7) is said to have 
been worn by Mahmoud Nazif, a knight of 
Damascus, and was carried in the Battle of 
Plassey and the last Mysore War before 
it came into the possession of the uncle of the 
Maharajah of Kishangarh, who gave it to 
our King. The hilt, the knuckle-guard, and the 
flat, circular pommel 
are of gold, enamelled 
and inlaid with rubies 
and diamonds. The 
gorgeous dagger on 
the left (8) is said to 
be the weapon with 
which Farokshir, a 
great-grandson of the 
celebrated Aurang- 
zebe, put to death 
Jehundar Shah, the 
bloodstains remaining 
on it till forty or fifty 
years ago a careless 
armourer erased them, 
Later on we shall have 
occasion to notice the 
very dagger with which 
the cruel Farokshir 
was himself slain* The 
other dagger (9) was 
once worn hy the 
famous Hyder Ali, and 
a story told in con¬ 
nection with it is that that Mussulman 
adventurer plunged it into the breast of 
a courier who (£ brought him the tidings 
that the Mahrattas had joined forces with the 
English.” Those were bloodthirsty times, and, 
as one Indian historian remarks, “ scarcely a 
day passed at Court without a murder and an 
assassination, of a helot or of a prince*” 

The Hussaini scimitar (10) belongs to a 
class of weapon first introduced into India 
by Mahmoud of Ghoznee, Over them was 
an incantation or holy rite frequently per¬ 
formed, and this one bears a symbolical 
grooving which announces this fact. It was 
wielded at the capture of Delhi by a Persian, 
who, according to his own statement, slew 
four hundred men, women, and children. 
As one hundred thousand of the inhabitants 
perished during the massacre in 1738, the 
assertion is by no means improbable. A 
splendid curved Persian blade (11) was 
given by the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior, 
Its history abo h connected with the 
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Persian invasion. It is distinguished by 
what is known as “ Mohammed’s ladder ,p 
watering ; the guarded hilt is of gold, 
enamelled and richly inlaid with diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies. These water-marks 
are evidence of perfect manipulation in 
forging, being produced by the weaving 
of iron and steel bands and wire before 
the blade is hammered into finished 
shape. The beautiful scabbard (12) 
enclosing a falchion is notable as having 
been carried by Ranjit Singh, the founder 
of the Punjab. 

In the following case are a number of 
swords of great interest In No. 18 we 
see a fine old Crusader's blade, bearing 
traces of a Gothic inscription—■ 
pro nobi—ntra nos—inter arma—sclent leges. 
The scabbard opposite {17) has only 
belonged to it for a trifle of two hundred 
and fifty years, and once belonged to the 
famous Shah Alum, 

Near to it (15) is a superb example 
of Damascus watering, damascened with 
escutcheons and inscriptions in Persian. At 
the back is inscribed the maker's name— 


Mohammed Ibrahim, The hilt is damascened 
in gold with the Shiah inscription, “ La 
fatta Ma Aly, la saif Ma Zulfica ” (“ There 
is no saint but Ali, no sword but Zulficar ”). 
The history of this blade goes back five 
hundred years, and to recount all the notable 
and blood curdling deeds of Zulficar would 
require a ponderous volume. Histories of 
swords exist in many parts of the East. In 
the Royal library at Teheran there is a 
manuscript of two hundred pages recounting 
the exploits of a Damascus blade, probably 
far inferior in prowess to the one just men¬ 
tioned. Everywhere we come across fine 
European sabres fixed in Indian handles. 
After a time the deep grooves were made 
deeper and utilized in strange fashion, being 
filled with loose pearls which ran to and 
fro when waved. These were called “ the 
tears of the enemy,” No. 13 is grooved 
in this manner. Its fellow (14) has a 
romantic pedigree, being the sword of one 
Bahadur Si raj, a seventeenth-century chief of 
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Indore, who, being surrounded by his 
enemies on the field of battle, slew himself 
by falling on the blade* It is now enshrined 
in an exquisitely beautiful scabbard, perhaps 
the most beautiful of all. It is of purple 
velvet decorated with rich perforated gold 
mounts inlaid with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. A belt with chased gold clasps is 
attached* The heavy, curved falchion blade 
(13} is mentioned as once having slain an 
elephant which had gone mad in battle and 
was nearly the death of its chief burden, a 
great Rajah. No. 16 was the gift of the 
Maharajah Holkar of Indore, whose forbears 
carried it in fifty battles, while in that 
marked 19 we see an example of a strange 
and savage weapon never used outside of 
India—the katar. No other nations ever 
copied this form or dagger, whose three 
blades spring open on the handle being 
gripped. 

What Payntm knight was Alima, whom an 
inscription declares to have wielded this 
curved and fluted blade (21) against the in¬ 
vading Franks? The steel has since been 
subjected to treatment, and by its polish one 
would think it almost new, instead of dating 
back to the time of the Crusades. The 
blade it crosses (20) is another memento of 
the Persian invasion of 1738, and belonged 


to a noble who fought a hand-to-hand con¬ 
flict with one of the defenders of Delhi, who 
afterwards concealed himself from the enemy, 
A curious dagger (22) belonged to the old 
Maharajahs of Vizianagram. Its hilt is of 
ivory, and it has a large lunette-shaped 
pommel studded with diamonds, It was 
capable, no doubt, of serviceable work when 
required in a critical emergency. 

Perhaps most fascinating of all in the 
collection is the sword (23 a) of the renowned 
Sivaji, founder of the Mahratta dominion in 
India, which we see here upright in the 
middle of the case. Several native pens 
have attempted to write the history of this 
wonderful blade, but it is doubtful if any 
could relate a tithe of its adventures. It, 
like many others, was borne in the Crusades 
by an English knight, and may perhaps 
be of English make. It is a straight, one- 
edged blade with two grooves on either side, 
in one of which the holy letters are 

stamped thrice. The raised steel supports 
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at the hilt are damascened with gold in floral 
designs. The guarded hilt is of iron, with a 
broad knuckle guard and a circular pommel, 
ending in a spike and encrusted with heavy 
open-work golden floral decoration, thickly 
set with diamonds and rubies. It is said 
that Sivaji claimed it to have been the sword 
of the renowned Godfrey de Bouillon him¬ 
self, and direct tradition certainly ascribes its 
possession to a 
redoubtable chief 
amongst the 
Tranks, But it 
is enough that this 
cold, grey blade 
should have 
carved out an empire for the little Napoleon 
of Hindustan, The founder of the Mahratta 
power was a freebooter or adventurer, whose 
father, Bbonsla, was an officer in the service 
of the last King of Bijapur, He succeeded 
in compelling the several independent 
chiefs to acknowledge him as their leader T 
and with the large army then at his com¬ 
mand overran and subdued a large part of 
the Emperor of Delhi’s territory. This was 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and Sivaji came frequently in contact with 
the English, who were then trying to gain 
a foothold in the country around Bombay, 
Sivaji was a man of almost fabulous prowess 
in battle, as well as one of the greatest experts 
in the not very difficult art of assassination 
that India has ever seen. In gazing upon 
this sword it 15 im¬ 
pressive to think how 
many human lives 
have been sacrificed 
to its slaying power, 
first in the hands of 
a Christian warrior 
battling for the pos¬ 
session of Christ's 
sepulchre, and three 
or four centuries 
later the weapon of 
an ambitious Hindu 
freebooter “ wading 
through slaughter 
to a throned The 
political value of the 
gift* as Sir George 
B1 rd w 00 d r en 1 arks, 
is simply incalcul¬ 
able, Since Sivaji's 
death in 1680 it had 
always been sacredly 
guarded at Kolapur, 
where it had given 
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rise to a sect of sword-worshippers. It 
was a family and national heirloom which 
nothing but a sentiment of the profoundest 
loyalty could have moved the descendants 
of Sivaji to give up.” These descendants 
were a junior branch of the Bhonsla family. 
A curious example of a blade which found 
its way with others to India is 2 3, appar¬ 
ently a native weapon, but taken to India 

by Sir Nicholas 
Waite two centu¬ 
ries ago, and 
treated by the 
native armourer 
so as to match 
the one crossing 
it (24), The hunt- 
ing'knife (25) was 
used by a legen¬ 
dary Rajah of 
Jhind to cut the throat of a mighty tiger 
which had long terrorized the community, 
and of whom tales are still told in India, 

In No, 29 we see a curious sabre worn by 
successive Rajahs of Mandi. It is of Indian 
make, and in the middle of the blade are 
circular apertures containing small leaden 
shot, visible through six narrow slits on either 
side of the blade. This shot is said to have 
been extracted from the heart of a foe, and 
Ramchander Ghose relates many instances of 
swords manufactured especially to contain 
such fatal leaden pellets. The guarded steel 
hilt of this one has a flat, circular pommel and 

is damascened with 
a diaper pattern in 
gold. The scabbard 
is inlaid with dia¬ 
monds, emeralds, 
and rubies. A 
famous blade with 
a history we see 
close at hand (27). 
It dates from the 
late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth 
century, and be¬ 
longed to Abdul 
Ghuffoor Khan, the 
founder of the Jowra 
dynasty, and was 
presented by his 
descendant to the 
Emperor Edward I< 
of India, In No, 26 
we notice a superb 
Persian blade with a 
shallow groove run¬ 
ning nearly its whole 
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length. Besides this there 
is a deep groove on either 
side broken at four points, 
thereby giving the effect of 
five deep 
furrow s.. 
Near the 
guard is a 
sunken 
panel con¬ 
taining a 
conven¬ 
tional floral 
emblem in 
relief, and 
on either 
side Persian 


inscriptions. 

'1'his cel e- 
brated sword 
was borne to 
battle by the 

Khans of Kairpur. The scab¬ 
bard is inlaid with large “ cabo- 
chon” rubies and emeralds. 

The other sword (j 8) is a relic 
of the Battle of Ormuz, where it was captured 
by an Englishman and presented to a Rajah. 

No. 30 is another wonderful Persian sword, 
formerly worn by the Rao of Cutch, Par¬ 
tially hidden by the guard is an ancient 
inscription: “I was born to slay, but in me 
is mercy.’' The hilt is of gold enriched with 
diamonds, and the scabbard is of gold. The 
next blade (31) passed into the hands of the 
Maharajah of Indore from a Mahratta chief¬ 
tain, who took it from the body of his enemy 
on the battlefield. No. 32 is a terrible 
weapon said to have been invented by 
I ippoo Sahib. It is a combination of katar 
and pistol, so that 



the wielder could 
stab and shoot his 
victim at the same 
moment. The dan¬ 
gerous-looking dag¬ 
ger (33) is said to have bcc 
the weapon which slew, i 
assisted to slay, Farokshir, the Royal assassin, 
for he fell “pierced by forty wounds ad¬ 
ministered by his courtiers.” 

The romantic story attaching to the sword 
shown on the right of the next case (34) well 
deserves to be narrated in full, as given by 
Ram chan der Ghose, It is well known 


throughout India, and is entitled “The 
Romance of Mir Nureef.” 

One of the handsomest youths at the 
Court of Akbar was Mir Nureef. The 
Emperor himself selected his bride, but no 
sooner were the pair married than Mir Nureef 
was dispatched with his company of cavalry 
to' fight in the Deccan. Before he left he 
entrusted his bride to his brother Ali, to 
watch over her and guard her, saying to 
him, “Ali, if I am slain or if I do not return 
in a year’s time you will know I am slain. 
My widow will then follow me, but if there is 
a child you will take care of it, will you not ?” 
And Ali before all the Court held up his 
palm and swore to do as his brother wished. 
But even then he was in love with the 
beautiful Sula, and he dispatched a secret 
agent to slay his brother, and when 
the miscreant returned he spread a re¬ 
port that Mir Nureef had fled to Persia 
and had taken another wife. He now 
prepared to marry Sula himself, but just 
before the nuptials his brother returned, 
having been miraculously healed of the 
wound inflicted by the assassin. Ali was 
seized andbound in chains, after having had 
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his right hand struck off, amidst the applause 
of the Court, by Mir Nureef himself The 
sword with which this was done was a new 
one, probably one of those presented to 
Akbar by the Ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, 
and bore only the inscription, u O God,'* in 
Arabic. Mir Nureef now had it engraved 
with the figures of a tiger attacking a croco¬ 
dile, besides his crested escutcheon and an 
inscription, “This sword struck off the hand 
of the faithless AH in the reign of Akbar." 
On the other side of the sword was a design 
wrought of an “ aalm ” or open hand. For 
more than a century this weapon continued 
in the possession of Mir Nureef's descend¬ 
ants, when, together with the armoury and 
all the possessions of its owner, it was taken 
by the Nizam, from whom it passed in the 
last century to the Raja of Mandi. 

Above the scabbard is a truculent Ghoorka 
knife (36), a curved blade chased with a 
double line of grooves and dots, with 
an edge on the inner curve, This 
formidable-looking weapon represents 
a survival from prehistoric times. It 
is seen in the Greek figure of the 
“Listening Slave” (b.c zqq\ and as it 
is many centuries old itself may 
have existed long 
before the Franks 
had touched any part 
of the East It was 
given by the Maha¬ 
rajah of Nepaui A 
striking specimen of 
the Salwar yataghan 
or Khyber knife is 
also here {3;). It is a 
Damascus blade, par¬ 
tially decorated with 
chased floral designs, 
with a broad, straight 
back and a hilt of 
ivory and gold. A 
curious circumstance 
in connection with the 
other sword {35) is 
that a portion of the 
maker’s name, “Fe- 
rara,” occurs in six 
places, thus “eran” 

The swords in the 
next case are historical, 
and their hilts and 
scabbards are studded 
with diamonds and 
rubi es* The s h i elds 
were in India im¬ 
portant weapons, 


sometimes not merely for defence, but, when 
spiked, of offence as well. Perhaps the 
deepest interest centres in the shield which 
once belonged to the ill-fated Shah Alum. 
This is of translucent rhinoceros hide, and 
could not be penetrated by a bullet. Others 
are of silver studded with diamonds. This 
one {40) is of steel, damascened with gold 
and armed with spikes. It came originally 
from the armoury of the Nabob of Arcot. 

An old family sword with a history, worn 
by successive chiefs for eight generations, is 
herewith shewn (38) crossing from left to 
right. It was made in Europe in the 
thirteenth century, and doubtless found its 
way to India after the Crusades. The 
guarded hilt is of rock crystal, having a 
gold ball terminating with a diamond star. 
The scabbard is of silver-parcel-gilt, lined 
with wood, chased and embossed with a 
broad band of floral decoration down each 
side ; near the hilt it is chased w T ith 
birds and a conventional cypress 

tree. The handle was made from 

a crystal found in Rewah, whose 

Maharajah gave it to King Edward, 
Another European blade is that 
worn by the Rajah of Jhind (39). It is 
a heavy European 
falchion blade j the 
hilt, together with the 
knuckle - guard and 
the broad circular 
pommel, is of gold 
inlaid with diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds. 
The scabbard is of 
gold, richly chased 
with a design of 
birds and flowers ; 
near the upper end 
are two panels, one 
on either side, de¬ 
picting a combat 
between a tiger and 
a crocodile, and also 
between a tiger and 
an elephant. 

We have given but 
a few from this won¬ 
derful collection of 
weapons at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, which, 
as has truly been 
said, for variety, 
extent, gorgeousness, 
and romantic interest 
is unparalleled in the 
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AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 

By Max Pemberton. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HERITAGE. 

SAY that the shadows appeared 
to creep upon her young life; 
but what man would have 
guessed as much when we rode 
out of the old city of Tours, two 
short months after I had spoken 
the word which pledged us to the journey ? 

For in truth we were a merry party. A 
stranger passing us by might have said, 
“There goes a couple to the altar, and 
yonder pleasant abb£ will have the taste of 
good liquor upon his tongue to-morrow.” 
The novelty of her situation, the new con¬ 
dition in which we must live henceforth, 
banished the gloom from my dear wife's face 
and set her laughing at every little jest. I 
came as near to living a life beyond my own 
in happiness and content as ever a man did 
in all this world. Le Brun alone held his 
tongue and answered us but wistfully. 

“ We were safer in Paris,” said he. 

I had but one rejoinder to this, and it was 
to remind him what our friend the abb£ had 
suffered in that same city of his desires. 

“ They put a rope about his neck and 
tipped him off a roof. That’s a pretty road 
to safety if a man’s vertebra be stout enough. 
We’ll fall upon good grass at the chateau, 
Le Brun, and roll where we please afterwards. 
Let those live in Paris who wear iron collars.” 

“I speak but for madame’s sake,” he re¬ 
torted. “ These people have long memories. 
They are likely to keep a place in their 
recollection for the Chevalier’s niece. That 
is why I say that we shall do well to go in 
among them with our hands upon our swords 
and our friends at our heels. You are a 
stranger to Frenchmen, Mr. Kay, and some 
of them do not desire your good opinion of 
the race. I have taken it upon me to act in 
your name, and yonder stand those who will 
bear witness to my prudence. If you quarrel 
with me, let them return. But I would speak 
to madame first and let the last word be 
with her.” 

I looked up and made out, at a turn in the 
road where it began to climb a considerable 
range of hills, some fifteen or sixteen horse¬ 
men, well mounted and armed abundantly, 
who appeared to wait for our coming; and, 
when we came, greeted Le Brun very cor¬ 
dially and immediately added themselves to 


our little company. He told me without 
loss of words that * they had been among the 
number of his maitres d'artnes both in Paris 
and London. Some of them, I observed, 
were well known to Pauline, who gave them 
an affectionate welcome ; though she laughed 
at poor Le Brun’s timidity and declared his 
prudence untimely. I could see, none the 
less, that she was not displeased to have so 
many fine fellows about her; and we rode on 
afterwards with a feeling of security I had 
not enjoyed since we quitted England. 

So here, then, was the end of the good 
abbd’s warning and of my friend Lafayette’s 
solicitude for us. Seventeen masterly swords 
upon a narrow, winding road, the ch&teau 
itself but five miles distant, what had we to 
fear, or why should we hesitate? Twenty 
times I congratulated myself both upon my 
dear wife’s courage and her persistency in 
this matter. Life at the chateau might well 
be a man’s life for me, and for her a reward 
for those long years of poverty and exile she 
had suffered in France and England. So 
much I had just said, and was reflecting 
further upon all the possibilities that fortune 
might have in store for us, when a loud shout 
from the servants ahead arrested my atten¬ 
tion, and, looking up to the hills above us, I 
discerned the first omen of that long night, 
and stood aghast at the dreadful spectacle 
my eyes revealed to me. 

A horseman pursued by bloodhounds 
galloped down a tortuous, narrow road which 
cut its way between two of the greater hills 
and thence, winding about above a tremen¬ 
dous chasm, descended to the valley almost 
as it were by a series of sloping terraces 
hewn out of the solid rock. Guarded only 
by a low wall, built of loose stones piled one 
upon the other, it was plainly to be seen that 
the horseman had but to draw a rein over 
tight at any one of those treacherous corners 
to be down in an instant, three or four 
hundred feet, to the very depths of the stony 
chasm through which we rode. 

And from this dreadful fate, apparently, 
there was no escape to be thought of. The 
savage hounds, baying angrily, followed upon 
the trail with foam-flecked jaws and mouths 
agape to fetch the rider down. To them the 
treacherous winding road was a sure path 
enough ; but the stranger, driven by fear and 
being compelled tp| pull his horse back 
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upon his haunches at every corner, lost 
ground so plainly that his fate must be now 
but a matter of moments. On our part, we 
amid but gaze awestruck upon the swiftly 
changing scene. To help the man was 
impossible. That which overtook him came 
and went like a flash. One minute reining 
back where the road turned sharply, the next 
I saw a hound leap up at his horse's throat 
and, fixing his dripping fangs therein, drive the 


! 


maddened brute toward the parapet, which 
crumbled at his touch like a very house of 
cards. Now they were over for a truth — 
horse and hound together to the very depths, 
striking the earth with a blow that froze the 
blood in the veins of every man that heard 
it But the rider remained on the brink of 
the precipice above. We could see him 
after a spell, his back against the rock, cutting 
and slashing at the remaining hound, which 
now attacked him savagely. And then, for 
the first time, there came to us the hope 
that we might save him. 

“ Forward ! ” cried Le Brun, at the moment 
putting spurs to his horse and galloping wildly 
up the hillside. “ Fifty crowns to the man 
who is first up ! ” 

“ I make it a hundred ! iJ cried I; and 
following after him, Pauline at my side, the 
whole company swept up the hill like a 


squadron of cavalry that has the order to 
charge. 

That was a wild, mad race, to be sure, horse 
pressing upon horse, man crying to man, the 
sheer precipice upon our right hands, the 
vast abyss upon our left. None thought of 
danger to himself, none reined back ivhere a 
false step would have sent him down head¬ 
long to the black rocks below. My little 
wife, her eyes blazing, her face hard set, 
showed the pace to the best of 
them, and but for Le Brun, who 
rode a line English horse, would 
have been up before them all. 
Well that such was not to be. 
For the man was dead when Le 
Brun found him; and the 
hound which had torn his 
throat slunk back to those 
human hounds above who had 
dispatched him to this awful 
work. 

We hid the spectacle from 
my wife's eyes as w’ell as we 
could; and, grouped upon the 
narrow road about the body, 
asked who the unhappy man 
might be and under what circum¬ 
stances this brutal vengeance had 
been taken upon him. When 
the Abb6 Gregoire rode up (and 
he had lagged far behind us 
during the gallop) he cried out 
at once that the poor fellow^ was 
his own steward, Andrew Moriot 
— u and, gentlemen,” says he, 
“ if this be not a warning from 
the Almighty, then have all signs 
and omens ceased upon earth*" 
To which, I fear me, the rough troopers had 
but a very worldly answer; and one of them 
rejoined that if he could meet any of those 
signs and omens in the flesh he would carve 
his name upon him in a way he would 
not soon forget. It was scarcely said when 
Pauline herself called our attention to a little 
group of men gathered upon the very summit 
of the nearest hill; and though they stood, 
it might be, a hundred feet above us, one of 
our company fired a musket at them regard¬ 
less of all consequences, and at this they 
scattered like a herd of deer and were 
instantly lost to our sight. 

1 should have told you that it had been 
our intention to approach the chateau as late 
in the afternoon of the day as reasonably 
might be, both to avoid the observation of 
the curious and to be the better able to enter 
the tfjf ^desired. So 
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darkness came dawn upon us as we climbed 
the hillside, and presently a heavy storm of 
thunder and lightning added to the difficulties 
of our road. Through this we rode on 
eagerly, the lightning showing us the depths 
of the chasms and the thunder frightening our 
horses to such an extent that we were often 
within an ace of destruction upon those 
very rocks to which horse and hound had 
fallen but a few short minutes before. And 
not this alone, but the sudden appearance, 
amid the lightning's glare, of uncouth figures 
upon outstanding crags, some mounted, some 
but ragged peasants, threatening us with wild 
gestures, could not fail to inspire apprehension 
if, indeed, it did not move the weaker among 
the servants to something akin to terror. 
These, however, pushed along as rapidly as 
the others, being in mortal terror of solitude 
upon the hillside; and when the storm had a 
little abated and we had climbed to the 
height of the pass, the Chateau d’Aulay came 
instantly to our view, and we observed, to 
our complete amazement, that it blazed with 
lights from end to end 


their pistols and gathering up their bridle- 
reins, I looked at little Pauline, an un- 
spoken request upon my tongue that she 
would stay behind with the abb£ and the 
servants j but there was that in her eyes I 
had already seen both in Paris and in 
London ; and once having seen could never 
mistake. 

“ You wish to go, sweetheart ? n I asked 
hen 

41 Was there need to ask me that, Zaida ? n 
she exclaimed ; and spurring her horse forward 
she led the company into the old park, and 
we raced across it at a gallop, like jockeys 
who would win a cup. 

Every furlong now showed us the old 
house more clearly, its wonderful towers and 
turrets, and its oddly shaped gables jutting 
out on every side and often spanning the 
swift river w ? hich cut it in twain. Even from 
afar it became evident that a considerable 
number of men ravaged those famous rooms. 
Many windows took shape of fire as those 
within roamed from floor to floor, and raised 
their torches aloft to guide them as they 



Le Rrun answered that their 
fire burned nothing but good oil 
and honest candles. 

“IPs Jourdain's band/ 1 he said; 

“they have sacked half the houses between 
here and Poictiers these last five weeks. I 
heard of them at Tours, and sent for w hat help 
I could. If we are to save the chateau, 
gentlemen, it must be done this instant.” 

They replied with one voice that they 
were ready, and instantly fell to priming 



SHE LEU THE COMHAMT INTO THS OLD HARK." 


went. Nearer still and we heard their angry 
voices, roaring defiance and exhorting each 
other to pillage. In the gardens we en¬ 
countered the outposts of the horde; timid 
children watching the lights and fearful to 
approach ; women who had the desire, hut 
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us as we went by; but we heard them with 
indifference and no man drew rein until 
he was at the very door of the chateau. 
Our impatience waxed greater than our pru¬ 
dence—and yet I doubt if prudence would 
have saved us that night. 

My wife was the first up the steps to the 
chateau, but Le Brun and I stood at her 
side almost immediately. No one cared a 
fig what became of the good horses which 
had carried us from Tours. We left them 
in the courtyard, whence they scampered 
away to the park like a herd of startled deer 
racing from the voices of men. Not a hand 
could be spared to tether them, and the 
courage of the servants did not carry them 
so far as the gates we now passed. For 
that matter I blamed the fellows not at all. 
Here was a great house full of raging demons, 
of peasants drunk with wine and desire of 
revenge. We were but a handful against 
them, and our only hope lay in coming at 
them suddenly. If we had stopped to think 
upon it, I doubt that we had gone in at all. 
But the fever of the fight was already upon 
us and we raced up the steps all together, and 
were in the great hall amidst the ruffians 
before a man had time so much as to think 
of consequences. 

And what a scene then came to our 
astonished eyes ! Here, in a hall so vast 
that it seemed like a church, with stained- 
glass windows and galleries above and relics 
of the mediaeval age upon the floor below— 
here, I say, there were some fifty peasants of 
Touraine shrieking, dancing, drinking; a 
fearful rabble, dishevelled, with blood-shot 
eyes; armed, men and women alike, with 
the oddest weapons that ever raiders carried, 
and so blind in fury against the house that 
they even fell upon one another in their 
efforts to destroy it. But it was not alone 
the aspect of this raving crew which fired 
our blood and sent our swords leaping from 
the scabbard—murder already had been done 
in the chateau. From the great gallery, 
which spanned the farther end of the hall, 
the bodies of three men hung head down¬ 
wards and swayed horribly upon the ropes 
which held them. These poor creatures 
were hacked and cut by the wretches 
below in a way that no honest man could 
permit himself to speak of. So dreadful, 
indeed, was the sight that I would have 
given all the dead Chevalier’s gold could 
I have dragged my wife from the scene; 
but just as she had been first upon 
the steps without, so now did she press on 
before us, her eyes flashing, her hands 
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clenched as though she alone would bring 
these assassins to judgment. Had there been 
need to put heart into us, then this brave 
girl’s courage assuredly had been an example 
which no man could resist Of fear, I do 
believe that the dead Beauvallet’s daughter 
knew nothing. 

“ Cowards! ” she cried. “ Assassins! You 
shall answer me for this.” And then, turning 
to Le Brun, she exclaimed, “ Kill them ! kill 
them, Gaspard ! Punish them ! • Make them 
answer to you ! ” 

We had come into the hall with a rush, but 
now for the first time, when Pauline spoke, 
this rabble became aware of our presence. 
A hush fell upon the place—not the hush of 
coming storm, but that silence a man may 
feel in a wood where there are wild beasts 
about him. Desisting for an instant from 
its occupations, the rabble turned its blood¬ 
shot eyes upon us and stood aghast at our 
intrusion. Who were we ? Whence had we 
come ? I shall never forget the face of the 
ruffian who strode forward boldly and 
answered Pauline’s accusation with a horrid 
threat and an appeal to those about him to 
fall upon us. So quick was he, so menacing, 
that the worst might have befallen but for 
Le Brun, who shot the man dead at the very 
instant of his attack, and bidding the others 
close about him formed a square of blades 
which twenty such hordes as this could not 
have withstood. 

For remember that here were some of the 
finest swordsmen in France—men who had 
earned their bread, since they were little 
older than children, by teaching that art in 
which the French have ever excelled. Reflect 
what a figure these unhappy peasants must 
cut in such an affray as this. Gaunt wretches 
thrusting pikes unwieldily, aiming crazy blows 
at us with adzes or hatchets, many of them 
armed with nothing better than oaken cudgels 
—what skill had they to defend themselves or 
to cut a road to safety ? In truth they went 
down before us like corn before a sickle ; 
and even the brave girl in our midst they 
could not strike at. Had not Pauline learnt 
her lesson from honest Le Brun, who had 
been as a father to her ? I declare there was 
no cleverer hand upon the sword that night 
than my wife’s—and this is the odder thing, 
that until she stood beside me, her blade 
flashing in the garish light, I did not even 
know that she had ever used a sword at all. 

We met them, I say, with a ring of steel, 
upon which they hurled themselves impo- 
tently, and frqm whitjjp f^iey fled shrieking 
ere the^t bpu^wasoy^. Nopals in a trap 
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could have raced helter-skelter as these 
wretches now ran for liberty. Hurled back 
from that rampart of swords they broke and 
fled, our men after them, from room to room 
' to the very garrets of the house; their cries 
resounding through the chateau ; their shrieks 
those of men to whom death was the supreme 
terror. If we showed them no mercy, spared 
none save the women, let the murdered men, 
hanging head downwards from the staircase 
of the hall, be our justification before those 
who judge us. The assassins had given no 
quarter and might hope for none. Up and 
down from gallery to gallery, here crouching in 
dark corners, there flinging themselves head¬ 
long from the windows to the moat below, I saw 
them crawling upon their hands and knees in 
abject fear, reel¬ 
ing, dying, thrust 
through like 
spitted fowls, 
their hearts laid 
bare, their limbs 
severed—a scene 
of carnage like 
to none which 
even a battlefield 
has shown me. 

Let me make 
no attempt to 
excuse or to ex¬ 
plain away that 
which Gaspard 
L e Brun’s 
veterans did 
at the Chateau 
d J Aulay that 
night. There is 
a heat of com¬ 
bat which no 
wisdom may 
temper. We rode 
to this house 
and found its ser¬ 
vants butchered 
for no crime 
but that of their 
fidelity. If the 
sight moved 
us to a frenzy 
of anger, who 
shall accuse us? 

For my part, I 
went with the 
others to the 
very end of it. The same mad desire to slay 
that 1 had known at Barren Hill followed 
me to the Chevalier's house. When the fever 
passed and reason returned, the chateau was 


as silent as the grave, save for pattering foot¬ 
steps in distant corridors, the moan of the 
night wind beneath the eaves, or the whispers 
of men afraid to speak aloud. 

And this, I said, was Pauline’s heritage— 
this house of blood and death which to-night 
we held so cheaply, but to-morrow might fail 
to hold at all. 

For who could doubt that the rabble would 
return, a thousand added to its number, to 
wreak its vengeance upon those who had 
dared to decry assassination or refused to 
bow the knee before this god of rapine which 
France worshipped so ardently ? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

WE DRIVE OUT THE REDCAPS, 

We cleared the 
chateau of the 
raiders and 
closed every gate 
by which it might 
be approached. 
The morning 
showed us a 
glorious day of 
autumn, mea¬ 
dows upon w hich 
the sun shone 
with kindly 
warmth, and the 
mellow golden 
foliage of the 
splendid park. 
Not a living 
being, beyond 
the number of 
our own people, 
appeared in 
sight. The deer 
browsed almost 
at the parapets 
or the Italian gar¬ 
dens. We heard 
the music of dis¬ 
tant village bells, 
and from the 
higher windows 
could trace the 
course of the river 
Loire with boats 
passing upon iL 
I was early 
abroad with 
Le Brun, and 
when we had sent the servants out to catch 
the truant horses we walked beneath the 
trees of the great avenue by which the 
chateau is approachM and asked ourselves, 
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“What next?” Should we remain in this 
house to make a fortress of it, or return to 
Paris to admit that we were vanquished ? I 
gave my vote for the latter course unhesi¬ 
tatingly. Le Brun shook his head and re¬ 
minded me whose daughter Pauline was. 

“ I feared it from the first,” said he; 
l< there is that in the race which nothing will 
change. Her father would ride twenty miles 
any day to seek out an enemy. There’s the 
spirit which carried her into Touraine. She 
would die before she surrendered this house 
to a rabble. Had I known that we came to 
fight the countryside, a King’s treasure would 
not have brought me here. As it is, we must 
remain, or return to Paris without her.” 

“ An act that my good friend Gaspard Le 
Brun is very likely to be guilty of,” said I, 
jestingly, for in truth his tribute to my little 
wife’s courage could not but be welcome to 
my ears. 

He laughed with me, and I could see that 
he had as little desire as Pauline herself to 
seek safety or to turn aside where peril 
threatened us. 

“ We can hold the house against them, I 
do not doubt it,” said he; “ but, Mr. Kay, 
there must be foraging for food without any 
loss of time, and, if we have an engineer 
among us, let his be the task to see that the 
wells be guarded and the water secured. I 
am general enough to provide against the 
worst. If worse become better, at least you 
will have no quarrel with my prudence.” 

“ So far from it,” said I, “ that I was about 
to speak of those very measures. For the 
day at least it is truce. Let us make what 
use we can of our opportunities and lose 
none of the precious hours. Here is madame 
herself, come to tell us the same story, I’ll 
be bound. Who would think, to look at her, 
that she carried herself last night like a 
maitre in a salle d’armes 1 I’ faith, she has 
learned her lesson well and is Beauvallet’s 
daughter indeed.” 

Pauline still wore the green velvet habit 
in which she had ridden to the chateau, but 
she carried a whip in her hand in lieu of the 
rapier she had wielded so cleverly last night, 
and my first word to her was one upon that. 

“ We’ll need nothing better than that, 
sweetheart, let’s hope,” said I, indicating her 
whip ; “ here’s Gaspard meaning to run away 
to Paris and leave us alone. Two’s com¬ 
pany, they say—and one of them hides a 
rapier in her habit to correct her man when 
he has a mind to wander. Nay, dear heart, 
is it not that? Ye bought the rapier for Zaida 
against the day he would not do your will ? ” 
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She lifted her young lips to mine and told 
me the truth of it. 

“I took it from the table in the hall, Where 
it lay as we went through,” said she. And 
then with much tenderness: “ Dear Zaida, 
these things madden me, and I lose my true 
self in them. It has been so since I was but 
a child. You will not judge me for them, 
Zaida?” 

I told her that I judged her not at all. If 
there were some hidden mystery of her life 
which even my love could not penetrate, I 
made no complaint of it. 

“You do well to wish to be the mistress of 
your own house," said I; “such is owing to 
your father’s name. Few would show like 
courage, Pauline; but be sure that the man 
who loves you will be the last to quarrel 
with it.” 

She kissed me for the words; and her 
vagrant habit of caution returning to her, - 
she asked Le Brun immediately if anything 
further had been seen of the raiders. He 
repeated that not so much as a single Red- 
Cap had put in an appearance at the chateau 
during the morning ; and he was going on to 
speak of the horses when, from a thicket of 
trees which bordered the Italian garden some 
furlong from us, a fearful cry, like that of a 
man in his death agony, burst suddenly 
upon our ears and held us spellbound. 
An instant later one of the servants, who 
had gone in quest of the horses, came stagger¬ 
ing out of the copse and fell stark dead in the 
open, not fifty paces from where we stood. 

“ Great heavens ! ” cried Le Brun, “ it’s 
my man, Georges.” 

“ They’re in the wood,” said I; and 
scarcely had I uttered the words when the 
report of a musket rang out and the ball cut 
the red leaves above us and brought down 
the broken twigs upon our faces. At this we 
hesitated no longer, but sheltering Pauline, 
one upon either side of her, we raced for the 
house and never checked our steps until we 
had crossed the moat and drawn the bridge 
behind us. 

Our friends were already at the breakfast- 
table when we entered the chateau, but our 
news brought them quickly to their feet, and 
instantly there arose that babel of tongues 
which a scene of danger may inspire. Fore¬ 
most among these old swordsmen whom 
Le Brun had gathered about him was the 
veteran Gervais of Blois— a fine, grey-haired 
figure of a man, who had killed as many in 
fair fight as he had years to his name. He 
was all for going headlong into the thicket 
and fetching; ^ rcgues out; others were 
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for surrounding it and using our muskets ; I 
alone spoke of fire, and held to my opinion 
resolutely, 

“America can teach you something in this,” 
said I; “fire the copse and have done with 
it. The rats will run fast enough if you 
put blazing faggots to their heels. That’s my 
word—clear ground and an open country, 
I^et’s see what we are fighting. This red 
man's game is none of my fancy,” 

Well, they jumped to the idea like dogs 
to a bone. An hour had not passed before 
a dozen blazing faggots were thrust into the 
coppice, and its undergrowth fired in as many 
places. Such a bonfire the Chateau d’Aulay 
had not seen before nor will see again while it 
stands. For here was wood as old as history, 
a tangle of grass all ready for the burning, a 
beacon piled up by the centuries. You had 
but to touch it with fire to send the flames 
leaping up abore the very tree-tops, roaring 
and reddening as though the earth had 
vomited them forth. Even our own men 
drew back aghast before their handiwork — 
the frightened birds whirled high in the blue 
ether above, uttering piteous cries ; the 
ground was alive with the brutes 
which raced across it. 

And the Red-Caps for whom we 
waited, what of them ? At the first 
we heard no sound which spoke of 
men. If they warned one another, 
the roar of the flames drowned their 
voices. In truth, the silence per¬ 
plexed us—we knew not what to 
make of it. Bitter as we were 
toward them, we had no desire to 
punish them by lire, but only to 
drive them from the house and 
compel them to declare themselves, 

“ Let them keep ambush in that,” 
cried old Gervais of Blois, as the 
wood glowed w r ith the red - heat 
within it; “ let them wash their 
dirty hands in golden water. It 
will be the first time they were clean 
for many a long year,” 

I told him that I had begun to 
doubt if there were any men in the 
thicket at all \ hut this was foolishly 
spoken, for even while I said it a 
great gaunt man came screaming 
out of the underwood, and in his 
blind fear of the flames ran a zig¬ 
zag toward the drawbridge of the 
house* Espying the water of the moat he 
leaped into it and stood there bellowing like 
a bull. Hardly had we done laughing at him 
^for the fellow had no greater harm than 


singed ankles — than other faces began to 
show themselves amid the trees, and some of 
these we plainly recognised to be those of 
the ruffians who had done murder in the 
chateau last night. 

Now, indeed, were they between the devil 
and the deep sea. If they raced across the 
park there were musket-balls to follow' them; 
if they tried to get away on the far side of 
the thicket, that was the place we had fired 
first and there the flames leaped highest. 
Driven to madness by their situation, many 
of them stood stock-still and yelled like 
frightened animals; others boldly ran for 
liberty* and we let them go with gun-shots 
high above their heads to scare them, A man 
does not kill his fellow-men in cold blood* 
and we had given punishment enough yester¬ 
night to teach the lesson which should save 
our own lives from the rabble. So we let 
them go, I say, and in sheer pity we ourselves 
beat into the thicket presently and dragged 
out those who were afraid to come, catching 
them by the neck and heels as though they 
had been rabbits squatting to a weasel. 

What astonished us beyond everything was 
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the number of them. There must have been 
at least eighty men hidden in this wood since 
yesterday, and waiting there, I have no doubt, 
to give us a Red-Caps’ welcome. Many of 
these we plumped headlong into the moat; 
others the servants drove out with whips ; 
others, again, saved themselves by their heels 
aryl ran half-way to Tours, as the story goes, 
before the fright of the fire could be shaken 
from them. To say that we had no pity is 
to misunderstand the circumstance. These 
villains had been abroad for long weeks past, 
burning, slaughtering, ravishing in the homes 
of honest Frenchmen. The whip and the 
water were but a light punishment for their 
crimes. We did not spare them, and were 
not ashamed to answer those who charged 
us with the crime. It had been well for 
France if others had defended their Homes 
as we defended ours. Too often did men 
bend the knee to these cowardly ruffians and 
crave mercy from them. 

The great beacon burned through that 
autumn night and was still blazing when 
the dawn came. But we were the masters of 
the chateau, and, for all that we knew, there 
was not a Red-Cap within three leagues of it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE GUILLOTINE. 

We had driven off the Red-Caps, I say, and 
long months were to pass before we saw them 
again. The meantime brought us letters 
from Paris and several to me from my 
friends in America, among which there was a 
note from my old comrade, Gad Grimshaw, 
of Philadelphia, which I read with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret. Of my 
marriage he said not a word. His sister 
Honor had gone down to Carolina, he told 
me, and was recently the guest of General 
Washington- at Mount Vernon. As for 
himself, he had married a widow by the 
name of Andrews, and given up playing the 
fiddle. “ To be sure,” said he, “ a married 
man may bear music enough in his own 
house and leave the tune to others.” Remem¬ 
bering what little Honor had told me of the 
widow I could put two and two together 
quick enough, and, thought I, ’tis a lame 
duck step old Gad will dance nowadays, be 
sure of it. 

That Honor had not written to me by her 
own hand I set down to the circumstance of 
my marriage. A man may be a very brother 
to his comrade’s sister and find her none the 
less pouting on his wedding day and the last 
to wish him happiness. Whatever Honor’s 
friendship had suffered by my love for 


Pauline, my own remained a precious thing 
to me—so precious that I feared to think 
upon it sometimes, lest the thought were 
false to one who had the greater claim upon 
me. For the same reason I no longer dared 
to contemplate a return to America. My 
home must be in France or England, by 
Pauline’s side, sure of her love and fidelity 
however little I might understand her. In¬ 
deed, the mystic nature of that true child of 
the South perplexed me more every day that 
I lived. We Anglo-Saxons know little of the 
Celtic mind. Its vision-land is none of ours. 
We lack the imagination to understand it, and 
sometimes we are in plain hostility to it. 

There could be none of this vexation in 
my love for Pauline. If I did not share her 
dreams, I lived brave days with her at the 
old Chateau d’Aulay; the braver because we 
seemed to be a little colony safe amidst 
widespread dangers; a band of comrades 
who might laugh at all this talk of liberty 
and equality, and the freedom which cut 
your neighbour’s throat to keep him a law- 
abiding citizen. There we were in the old 
chateau, or out of it hunting and riding in 
the fine park; fishing in the river that cuts 
the old place in twain; having our cards 
and music at night; flying our flag fearlessly 
the while, and caring not at all what the 
Parliament did in Paris, or what Master 
Liberty preached with a red cap askew upon 
his head. Such news as General Lafayette 
could send us left us anxious chiefly for his 
safety. He spoke of mobs still abroad in 
the streets; of those who would dethrone the 
King ; of his plans to save France and make 
her glorious among the nations. “And fine 
words butter no parsnips,” said I to my 
comrades. “ We shall have to ride to Paris 
yet and catch him by the heels as we took 
the fellows out of the burning bush yonder.” 

They agreed with me; but I could see 
how greatly my wife admired the General’s 
courage and how often her heart was back in 
Paris where the danger lay. These pleasant 
months at the chateau had begun to pall 
upon her. Our little regiment became lazier 
every day. There was old Gervais of Blois, 
grown as fat as a Normandy butter-woman. 
His comrades spent half their days dicing 
by the fire in the great hall. Le Brun, who 
had lived a gipsy’s life, suffered a kind of 
intoxication of leisure, basking in the sun 
when the sun shone and resting like a tired 
dog when the skies were dark. That Pauline 
wished to be quit of these good fellows I 
could well understand, but for my pqrt I 
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** The danger will return,” said L There 
was never a truer word spoken in the house, 

I say that it was a true word; but many 
months had run out before I knew r it to 
be true, and then the thing came upon us 
so suddenly that the whole peril stood 
revealed in the very same hour that we had 
warning of it, I had ridden with Pauline 
through the park that very morning and seen 
nothing beyond ordinary. Old Gervais had 
been abroad foraging in the villages, and he 
came in without any particular tale to tell 
Just as we had done for long months, so this 
day we sat down a merry company to our 
noon repast, and were already cracking jokes 
over the good wine when, in a lull of our 
talk, I thought to hear a strange sound afar 
off in the park, not unlike the first rumble of 
a storm or the distant thunder of 
sea surf upon an angry shore. Alone 
in catching the sound, I said no¬ 
thing of it for some minutes until, 
indeed, Le Brun's quick ear caught 
it with me and we exchanged a 
rapid glance as much as to say, 

“ What now ? ” Making some good 
excuse to Pauline, we slipped from 
the room and ran out to the high 
terrace of the chateau, from which 
you can look over the river and the 
park; but hardly had I set foot 
upon this when I perceived some 
two or three hundred men entering 
our domain by the southern road 
and coming on apace toward the 
house, all capering and dancing* 
singing and shouting, like the people 
of a town gone mad over a victory. 

That the rabble was armed the 
sunlight showed me plainly enough. 

Gleams of light flashed from their 
uplifted pikes; I could detect 
musket-barrels across the shoulders 
of the first comers ; the bright rays 
danced upon the brass of the drums 
they rolled Incessantly* More than this, 
many of them were mounted and a great 
press of horsemen surrounded a number of 
men upon foot, who, both by their situation 
and attitude, I judged to be prisoners taken 
upon the journey and brought to our park 
for a purpose I was unable to imagine, 

“JourdaitVs men—and five hundred at 
that- M 

Old Gervais of Blois had now come to my 
side, and the others were already running 
out of the chateau, called by the incessant 
rolling of the drums. So much had the 
spectacle fascinated Le Brun and myself that 


we stood there, gazing upon it as children 
amazed and forgetful of the others* But now 
we awoke to our danger, and with a loud cry 
of “ Guard 1 ” we ran to our posts, some to 
draw the bridges, some to ring the alarm bell 
in the great tower, others to stack the arms 
upon the terrace and to stand by the cannon 
we had placed upon the ramparts against 
such an emergency as this* 

Of our own people, many had been work* 
ing in the park when the rabble entered* 
These, when they heard the bell, came flying 
over the grass toward us, pursued by out¬ 
posts of the horsemen; and no sport in all 
the world did our younger men find so 
engaging as that of potting the rogues who 
followed our fellows and seeing them roll 
from the saddles they sat so ill. This, how¬ 


ever, was but a 


beginning, for 
the Red - Caps 
quickly dis¬ 
covered their 
danger, and 
drawing off to 
a safe distance 
they yelled defi¬ 
ance, to which 

we answered with a ringing cheer, and the 
King's flag flying proudly from our loftiest 
turret. 

“ Give them the grape,” cried old Gervais, 
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dancing like a lad in his excitement; “well 
roll their drums for them—the grape, my 
lads, and all together for God and the 
King."* 

A dozen voices took it up; but it seemed 
to me that this was not the moment to show 
our hands, and so I told them plainly, 

<( They have prisoners with them,” said I; 
"keep your shot until it can serve them. 
Well let them have it time enough. Patience 
is the word, old comrade,” 

He assented with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. 

“True enough,”said he; “and yet a man's 
blood may boil to be at them. I have a 
score to settle with Master Jourdain there, 
and Fm no patient creditor,” 

" He's brought the money in a cart,” 
chimed in another, pointing to a small 
farmer's waggon which accompanied the 
rabble, 

I had not noticed this before; but look¬ 
ing at it closely now, I observed that the 
rogues crowded about it very eagerly, and 
that its burden afforded occupation to many 
hands. 

"Good Lord!” I exclaimed, "they bring a 
guillotine,” 

Now, General Lafayette had 
written to us of this dreadful 
machine, then first beginning 
to be used in the name of 
liberty in Paris, We had heard 
of it also as being employed 
in the provincial cities ; but 
that it should be carried and 
set up here in our own park 
at the Chateau d'Aulay spoke 
of a fiendish malice which no¬ 
thing could better, No longer 
fcould we doubt what these 
villains intended to do. Our 
high place upon the ramparts 
showed us their occupa¬ 
tion very clearly. We 
watched them carrying 
the boards and pillars of 
their ghastly implement 
to a little green mound 
w T here their vengeance 
should be done; we 
could plainly discern 
their wretched victims, 
men and women, too, 
helpless amidst them as 
sheep before a butcher’s 
block. But we spoke no 
word upon it. In silence 
we stood while the first 


man was dragged to the machine, thrown 
upon his stomach, and instantly laid beneath 
the knife. Silent still, as though a spell were 
upon us, we saw that great axe rise and fall 
and heard five hundred yelling demons cry, 
“ Liberty! ” Again the sunlight glittered 
upon its broad blade; again it fell, and a 
human head rolled upon the sunburnt grass. 
Our tongues were still, our hearts burned, 
but our hands were idle. 

"Zaida, do you still speak of patience?” 

My dear wife asked the question, turning 
upon me eyes aflame with anger. The 
reproach of her words recalled us to our¬ 
selves as though by a blow upon the face. 
What cowardice was this ? Were not the 
cannon charged and the torches ready ? 

“ Have at them, old Gervais ! ” I cried; 
“have at them, in Heaven's name ! n 

He, too, leaped up as though a man had 
struck turn with a whip, and, blowing a 
reddening torch into flame, he set it to the 
touch-hole of one of the brass guns upon the 
ramparts and a crashing report seemed to 
shake the very walls beneath us. Such a yell 
as followed it, when the rabble perceived what 
we were at, I have never heard in all my days. 
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For which of them had bethought him of 
cannon, or asked what stood upon the 
ramparts ? And just as men who have pegged 
a tent upon an ant-hill will have it down 
with lightning fingers when they discover 
the truth, so did the villains begin to undo 
the work they had done and to carry it with 
all speed elsewhere. 

We could see the horsemen using their 
whips upon the prisoners and driving them 
backwards to the gates. Racing, and running, 
and yelling, the cowards fell flat at every 
thunder of our guns; while in the intervals 
they spread abroad over the park and 
threatened us with horrid gestures. Nor did 
they at that moment seem to be idle threats. 
Our triumph must be brief enough. They 
were soon beyond the reach of such cannon 
as we possessed, and, thus defying us, they 
set up their guillotine anew. 

I have been in many a dangerous enterprise 
in the course of my adventurous life, in many 
a situation of disadvantage and place of peril; 
but never, I think, have I known such minutes 
of distress as those which followed upon our 
discovery that cannon could no longer reach 
these miscreants and that the victims of their 
ferocity must die before our very eyes. To 
stand helpless, to gnash the teeth, to cry to 
Heaven for justice upon them—what alterna¬ 
tive lay before us unless we took horse and 
rode out boldly among them to our own 
certain destruction.? This latter course I 
believe we had followed there and then but 
for Le Brun, who reminded us that by so 
doing we should deliver up the house we had 
so long held, that we certainly should not 
save a single life among the prisoners, and 
should end our own ignominiously upon a 
venture that true courage could not require. 

“ You are a handful against an army,” said 
he; “ will you give them the satisfaction of 
dragging you to yonder machine, or will you 
keep your flag flying ? If one poor wretch 
there could be saved by your arms, I would 
say, * Go.’ But you know that you cannot 
save them. This house is our heritage. Let 
us not destroy it vainly.” 

This was good sense enough, although the 
younger men murmured at it, and even some 
among their elders plainly showed their dis¬ 
satisfaction. As for my dear wife, her 
manner of hearing it surprised me immeasur¬ 
ably ; for she counselled neither our going 
nor staying ; but silent at the very parapet 
of the ramparts she appeared to gaze intently 
across the park as though for some word or 
message which would answer the distress of 
her expectation and do that which our arms 


were impotent to do. So intent was she 
upon this that many of us ceased to press 
the question of a sally ; and standing by her 
we, too, scanned the green park lying low 
between the hills and fell to wondering what 
new thought had come to a mind ever active 
and never so quick as in an hour of supreme 
emergency. 

“ What do the hills show you, old 
Gervais ? ” I asked the veteran, who stood 
near me throughout. 

“ I see the sun shining where darkness 
would be the better thing, Mr. Kay.” 

• A little interval of waiting and again a 
question between him and me. 

“ They halt at the work, old friend. Does 
the wind carry a message of voices ? ” 

He clutched me by the arm and pointed 
to the river, dividing the chateau in twain. 

“ The waters dry up in their bed,” said he ; 
and then, “ Look closer; the river has ceased 
to run.” 

A chill of fear and awe fell upon me as 
though a cold wind had blown down 
suddenly from the hills above us. 

“ If they have opened the dam at Iss£,” 
said I, “ yonder mob must learn to swim.” 

“ Ask madame of that,” said he ; “ her 
messenger rode out an hour ago.” 

I did not speak again. The scene alike 
inspired terror and a hope no words might 
express. Once before, I remembered, in the 
story of the Chateau d’Aulay, had a master of 
the house flooded the lowlands about it to 
drive an enemy out. And alone among us 
in this fateful hour had my little wife re¬ 
membered that the lake of Iss£ could avenge 
where men were impotent. 

“ Do you hear aught now, old Gervais ? ” 

“ I hear a sound of voices,” said he, “ but 
they are not of men." 

“ The floods are out,” said I, “ and Heaven 
help those who lag.” 

He astounded me by a question I had not 
so much as thought of. 

“ And what of the prisoners, Mr. Kay ? ” 

“Their wit will save them, and the boats 
are ready.” 

Pauline replied to him, and her answer 
made it plain that she had contemplated this 
and was prepared for it. The prisoners 
must escape by their own wit, or perish with 
the others. We ourselves were to remain 
spectators of that scene no longer. Such 
boats as the cMteau possessed—great scows 
and flat-bottomed vessels—strong hands now 
dragged to the lower terrace beyond the 
gardens, and made ready to launch when the 
flood should burse upon the park. As for 
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the rabble, its dull ears had already caught 
the distant roar of rushing waters, and it 
stood terrified as though suddenly confronted 
by a judgment. 

Many, be sure, among the number there 
had heard the tradition of the great reservoir 
at Issd; many had seen its lofty banks, and 
asked what would befall if the waters 
breached them. And now their dull under¬ 
standing began to comprehend. There, 
yonder, at the valley's head, was the rolling 
crest of the great white wave which would 
engulf them. It needed no words to tell them 
that hostile hands had opened the sluice¬ 
gates of the lake which tradition sajd the 
Romans had built at Isse. They understood 
that just as the first master of the chateau 
had let the waters loose upon his enemies, 
so had they been let loose this day through 
flood-gates set up for that very purpose by 
old-time soldiers who held the house for 
good King Henry of Navarre. And who 
may describe the panic that fell upon them ? 
Pell-mell, one upon the other, now up, now 
down, screaming fighting, they raced for the 
highlands and shelter. Their prisoners, 
snatched from one peril to be confronted by 
another, found themselves deserted in a 
twinkling—a little island of men in an ocean 
of green grass. Our loud cries that they should 
run to us, the signals we fired, to 
them, attracted their attention, but 
did not win an immediate response. 

The water appalled them. 11 was 
almost upon 
them before 
they moved, 

I say that 
the flood came 
down the hill¬ 
side with a roar 
as of thunder. 

Let me now 
tell you (and 
this has been a 
good jest to me 
since the day I 
speak of) how 
it came about 
that we saved 
the prisoners 
and did not pay 
forfeit of a single 
life for that 
daring stroke a 


brave girl played so fearlessly. I had thought 
that every man, woman, and child (for there 
were children among the condemned) must 
perish in the flood; but I had forgotten 
alike the extent of the park of Aulay and the 
depth of the lake of which the sluice-gates 
were opened. A very torrent on the hill¬ 
side, the flood became but a gentle, 
rippling sheet of water when it flowed 
upon the park and covered the great grass 
lands. The depth of a man's knee ; such it 
may have been, certainly no more. If the 
prisoners were scared to a point beyond 
reason, their joy when they discovered the 
truth, and we fetched them to the terrace of 
our house, can be understood by none but 
those who have stood sometime in the 
shadow of death. For Pauline, Beauvallefs 
daughter, had saved them indeed. And thus 
was her oath fulfilled—that she would be the 
mistress of her house though all France said 
her “nay." 

That night we spread a feast in the hall of 
the chateau and held high carnival. For the 
morrow we cared nothing. That night we 
believed that our wit couid hold the house 
against ten thousand. 

And who shall say it was a vain boast? 
In truth, circumstance forbade us to put it 
to the test. For even as we held carni- 

v a 1 in our 
citadel, there 
came a mes¬ 
senger from 
Paris, riding 
fearlessly 
through the 
spreading 
waters, and the 
letter that he 
carried was from 
General Lafay¬ 
ette, imploring 
us earnestly 
to return. 

“I am in 
some dan¬ 
ger/ 3 he said, 
“and you 
can be of ser¬ 
vice to me. 
Come, my 
friend, for 
old friend¬ 
ship’s sake,” 



{To be continued ,) 
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HERE is nothing so fatal to 
wit as humour/’ “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing 
—to a humorist/ 1 u Lon¬ 
gevity is the soul of wit/' 

No wonder that the forty 
odd members of the Strand Club, fore¬ 
gathered last month at the Sign of the Strand 
for the purposes of mutual entertainment, 
writhed when the above verbal tabloids— 
“the concentrated essence of flippancy/' as 
Garry called them, or, as the vulgar term 
them, epigrams—were scattered over an 
innocent assembly. Of course, it was bound 
to come* The “ it n in this case was the 
reading of a paper, a serious paper—a paper, 
said its talented author, “ to make one 
think/' 

It was called “The Growth in and Taste 
for Humour as Exemplified in the National 
Literatures of Greece, Rome, France, 
Germany, and England, together with a 
Purview of the Practice and Tendency of the 
Art at the Present Day/' The lecturer was 
a guest of the Club, and we had to treat 
him decently in consequence; although 
we were all grateful when Emberton (who 
is short-sighted) accidentally filled up his 
champagne glass from a bottle of Bass s ale, 
and Marvyn P, Marvyn (as he was named) 
left the premises suddenly and did not return. 


When he was gone the Chairman, Johns, 
observed that it was really an extraordinary 
thing how offensive epigrams were to him 
personally* Yet he used to think they were 
rather lunny. 

Wornnng : It's fashion, A man in a hat of 
the vintage of ‘87 looks to me hideous. It’s 
the same with perverted proverbs. I remem¬ 
ber writing out such absurdities as ** It’s a 
long worm that has no turning,” and grinning, 
as a costermonger would say, “ from 'ere to 
there.” Then look at the silly questions of 
five years ago* Don't you remember? “ What 
made Charing Cross ? Answer: Because the 
Strand ran into it.” You know w f hat I mean. 

Boyle : What is the fashion of the moment, 
Wornung ? 

Womung: I should say waiters' jokes. 
I've heard half-a-dozen in two days* I don't 
believe there are any new ones. Even if 
they have actually happened, I don't believe 
they are new. But they were all new to me. 

Mullins : Now, I should have said Board- 
school and class-room jokes* You can't 
escape them. 

The Chairman: As you are down first on 
the list this evening, Mullins, suppose you 
give us the latest juvenile quip, and I call 
upon our pictorial associate, Mr* E* J* Clarke, 
to execute the elucidating diagram. 

Mullins: Scene—elementary 
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divided? Come, you big boy there, 
surely you can‘tell me how the earth 
is divided 
“ Ye$W 

Well, and how is the earth 
divided?" 

“ By earthquakes, mum ! Jl 
Trimlett; How is it the joke of 
the Scotsman in London dies so hard ? 
You remember Dr. Johnson was very 
fond of it. 

Waters : As a Scotchman myself, 
; I suppose it's because the English 
show their economy only m their 
humour. 

1 The Chairman : Order, order ! If 
the honourable member intends that 

observation for an e pi gram- 

# Waters : Although I deplore it, I 
think I can illustrate the latest varia¬ 
tion of the ancient Cockney gibe 
against our nation. I happened to 
witness the scene myself. It was 
something like this. The central 
figures—the dramatis persona? —are 
a cab, a cabman, a cab-horse, and 
a cab tout. There is an obstruction 
—further progress is impeded. The 
cabman lashes his steed; then he 

MB. E. J, Cl-AfIKE'S IU USTRATiaif OF THE fiKOGBJLPMY STORY. tf)t x S hailUng at tllC TOmS. 

“ Back ? im ; why don't you back 
*im ? cries the tout. 

“ W’y don't 1 back 'im?' 1 yells cabby; 
“'cause 'e's a Scotch 'orse. *E won't go 
back r 


class in geography. “Now, children/'said 
the teacher, “can you tell me how the earth 
is divided ? ” 

No answer. 

“What, can none of you bright little boys 
and girls tell me how the great earth is 




V*rt« xxx. ^ 35. 
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Broadfoot: You were speaking of children 
a moment ago. I heard a joke about one 
the other day. You know what pleasant 
creatures squalling infants can be. Little 
Augustus, aged four, had managed so far to 
conceal his disapproval of his 
three months 1 old brother, but 
his sentiments have finally leaked 
out He stood watching the 
baby yell for five minutes, and 
then remarked to the nurse, 

“ Baby came from Dr. Brown, 
didn't he, nurse?'' “Yes, dear/' 

Augustus deliberated, “ Well, 
honestly, nurse, I can't blame 
Dr. Brown for giving him away." 

Mr. Lewis Baumer's drawings 
of children are well known to the 
readers of Punch and the maga¬ 
zines, and in the sketch which he 
dashed off on the \resent occa¬ 
sion to accompany Mr. Broad- 
foot's dialogue there is the same 
familiar charm. 


observed the patron, drily, “ that's what Pm 
afraid of The last time I came in here I took 
my overcoat off. I didn't feel it when I went 
out, and, what's more, I haven't felt it since.” 

The-^foregoing was still in process cf 


ilK, H. R. MlLLAK'* ILLUSTRATION of THE STORY OF THE OVERCOAT. 


MR- LEWIS PAUPER'S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY OF THE BOV AN D THE BABY* 


Dolamore: I listened with interest to 
Wornung on the subject of waiters' stories. 
I know a few myself, but as it is my turn to 
assist in depressing the spirits of the company 
(cries of “ No, no") I will tell you a 
little bit of repartee by a patron at a cheap 
house of entertainment down Stepney way. 
It was a cold night. “Take off your coat, 
guv'nor,” remarked the attendant, solicitously, 
“or you won't feel it when you go out." “ Yes,” 
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relation when Mr. Millar seized 
the crayon and went at the draw¬ 
ing, a reproduction of which 
appears above, as if his life and 
future happiness depended on 
executing it in five minutes by 
the dock. There is nothing like 
being versatile in art—and the 
verdict of the members was that 
even the late Phil May couldn't 
have hit off the types with more 
exactness and humour. 

Ilesketh: Is Wornung going 
to escape scot-free ? 

The Chairman : No ; but this 
time an artist goes first to hat. 
It is Pears' Soap—I beg pardon 
—it is our hope that Mr. Pears 
will not let the opportunity pass 
without extracting one of these 
anecdotes from our pessimistic 
fellow-member, Mr. Wornung. 

Whereupon, with no greater encourage¬ 
ment than this, Mr, Charles Pears stepped 
blithely up to the Club easel, and in a space 
of time 41 incredible if you had not seen it 
done with your own eyes, egad, sir," pro¬ 
duced the sketch given on the next page, 
Wornung: Gentlemen, members of the 
Strand Club, I have just twelve stories that 
will fit that picture. I will give you what in 
Original from 
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Mfc. CHARLES BBARs’s DRAWING WHICH BROUGHT PUfcTH THE 5TPWY OK 
THE WAITER AND THE FXBCUTJON. 


kindly delineate for me a rather stout 
lady of uncertain youth ? (The clever 
draughtsman thus named obliged on 
the spot with the sketch repro^ 
duced below*) Ah, thank you. And 
now a somewhat caustic companion 
of the male gender engaged in con- 
versation with the damsel. The 
lady remarks, “ IVe been invited to 
a fancy dress ball.” 

" Really ? 11 

“ Yes ; and you are so full of 
ideas, Mr* Smirker, do tell me how 
I shall go 

u Why not go in the character of 
a captive balloon? They are all 
the rage just now*” 

“ Splendid ! But —- how should 

I dress the part ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied this infamous 
monster, “nothing easier. I should 
simply tie a string to my feet,” 

Garry : ! wonder if any of you 
have heard the latest Colonial yarn ? 
They were starting a new settlement 
in the wilds of Canada, The pro¬ 
moter of the scheme was explaining 
its good points to a tourist. 

“ You see,” he said, “ we only 
take useful people. We have no 


my humble opinion is the best. If 
any member can produce a better 
one I will—I will—well, I'd like to 
hear it A stranger entered the 
coffee-room of an inn. He noticed 
it was rather deserted, but he didn't 
pay much attention to that, A 
melancholy retainer approached. 
“Waiter,” he said, briskly, “bring 
me a nice hot chop, some fried 
potatoes, and a pint of bitter” 

“ Very sorry* sir* Rut there 
ain't none in the *ouse.” 

M What ? Dear me, how dis~ 
appointing 1 Well, well, make 
haste, Im extremely hungry. Some 
cold meat will do.” 

“ None in the s ouse, sir.” 

“ Hang it all! Well, IT 1 just 
have to put up with bread and 
cheese, then.” 

“ Sorry, sir* There ain't any.” 
“Ain’t any?” cried the customer, 
angrily* “ Why, what in thunder 
is there in the house ? ” 

** There’s a hexecution, sir,” 
Hesketh (called upon by the 
Chairman) : Will Mr Tom Browne 


UR. TOM BROWNE'S SKETCH POR THE FANCY PEEiS BALL STORY. 
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room for ne'er-do-weels and valetudinarians. 
Every member of our little community must 
have a duty and a function. For instance, 
that man yonder is our carpenter. There’s 
our blacksmith. That little chap is the baker,” 
"But/ 1 said 
the visitor/ 1 who’s 
that very old man 
hobbling along 
over there? Surely 
he can't be of 
any use.” 

11 Oh, yes/ 1 ex- 
plained the 
settler, cheerily, 

"that's grand¬ 
father. We’re 
going to open the 
new cemetery 
with him,” 

It may be re¬ 
marked of Mr, 

Hassall’s sketch 
that it derives 
additional in¬ 
terest from the 
fact that the artist 
himself lived for 


books with random sketches of the farmers 
and ranchers rampant in that region. 

The evening wound up with a contribution 
from Mr, Johns himself, assisted by Mr. McCor¬ 
mick, whose drawing is brimful of humour. 


some years as a 
pioneer in the 
Canadian North- 
West, and once 
filled many note- 


Mtt. A. D. MCCOKMICK'S ILLUSTRATION OP THE J>TOR¥ OP T|fE DRILL “SERGEANT. 



MR, JOHN HASS ALL 5 ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORV OF "GRANDFATHER, 
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Johns: A certain drill- 
sergeant was putting his 
squad through the funeral 
service. It was hard 
work, and although he 
used strong language, the 
very strongest he was 
acquainted with, he met 
with doubtful success. At 
last an idea struck him. 

“ Look ’ere,” he said ; 
“just suppose I’m the 
corpse.” 

Whereupon he strode 
solemnly between the ranks 
of men bearing their arms 
reversed- When the quasi¬ 
corpse had reached the end 
of the line he turned and 
surveyed them critically. 
“ Yes,” he said, “ your 
’eads is right and your 
’ands is right. But—you 

’aven’t that look o’ regret 
you ought to ’ave!” 
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Bv W. Pett Ridge, 


ENNAWAY! You there ?" 
“ I believe I am, sir.” 

The young station-master 
inside the booking - office 
bent over his abstract book 
and proved his columns. 
Opening his cash drawer, he pulled out the 
cash bowls, emptying the contents on the 
counter ; wetted a forefinger, and started on 
the work of reckoning the coins and standing 
them in columns of one pound each. 

“ Kennaway 1 ” A 
m ore insistent 
thumping on the 
floor, 

** Oh, hang the 
man ! ” muttered the 
young station-master. 

He took his pen 
from his mouth, 
stuck it into his 
head of hair, and 
threw open the 
wooden window, 

11 JVow, what is it, 
sir ? ” he demanded, 
in a louder voice. 

The face of an 
elderly man set in a 
frown and precise 
whiskers appeared. 

“ I asked you, Ken¬ 
naway, if you were 
here/" he said, de¬ 
liberately. 

“And 1 answered. And I wish, Mr, 
Rose, that you'd kindly call me * Mister/ 
Especiallyhe peered through and saw 
one or two- villagers waiting patiently for the 
next down train—“more especially when 
there are passengers about. When you were 
station superintendent up in London you 
liked being called 'Mister/ didn't you, now?” 

“Nobody but the directors ever dared 
omit It, And, of course, the Prince. I re* 
member the Prince saying to me on one 
occasion——" 

“ VVhat was it you wanted, sir ? ” 

“I wanted,” said Mr. Rose, “to call your 
attention to two pieces of luggage standing 


out on the platform at the door which gives 
entrance to your rooms. Now, luggage 
should not be left unattended in this way. 
You know nearly as well as I do that the 
rules- 

“Them two packages,” interrupted the 
young station-master, “ belong to my old 
housekeeper, and IVe given her the sack 
because she can’t break herself of the habit 
of giving away rabbits and so forth that have 
been presented to me. They ain't luggage. 

They’re waiting there 
until the carriers cart 
comes round to call 
for her/' 

“The brass bell 
wants shining,” said 
the retired station 
superintendent. 

“I can lend you 
a piece of shammy 
leather.” 

“There's an 
auctioneer's poster 
pinned up over the 
fire - place nearly a 
week out of date/' 

“ Pull it down.” 

“ Your signalman 
has a friend in the 
box, and, so far as I 
can gather, they are 
talking about——” 

“ Never you mind, 
Mr. Rose, what 
they're talking about. You listen to what 
I’m talking about/’ 

Young Kennaway, scarlet-faced, came out 
of the booking-office, slamming the door 
quickly behind him. “No, you don't. 
You've no right in there, and you're not 
going to go in there. That's private. You're 
only a civilian now, Mr. Rose, and the time's 
come when I've got to tell you so, plain. 
D'you hear me ? Plain ! ” 

“ My lad,” said the other, trembling, with 
a glance around at the open-mouthed passen¬ 
gers, “ be careful. You were a mere parcels 
clerk up in London when I was there, and 
I'm your senior in the service by about forty 
Original from 
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The other shook his head and closed his 
lips tightly, 

“ What do 1 forget ? ” demanded the young 
station-master, anxiously, “ Come on, sir. 
Say what youVe got to say and get it over,” 

“ Tm still friendly with the Prince,” said 

Mr, Rose. “ One word from me and--" 

“ And he'd do as he liked.” 

“ I'm on terms with the directors,” 

“ Bah 1 ” 

“ The general manager-—” 

“ Mr. Rose,” cried the young station-master 
piteously, “ you wouldn’t go so far as 

that ! You 
wouldn’t carry 
a personal dis 
agreement, sir, 
to that extent. 
Think again. 
You was a 
railway man 
once, I J m a 
railway man 
now. You 
know what ve 
have to put 
up with from 
pas sengers* 
Talk it over 
with——” 

Mr, Rose 
stamped his 
way out and 
down the plat- 
form. The 
young station- 
master, griev¬ 
ously hurt at 
being treated 
thus in the 
presence of an 
audience, ran 
out. The old gentleman w T as about to step 
down and cross the line ; Kennaway shouted 
an order to go over by the wooden foot¬ 
bridge, and the other with a muttered pro¬ 
test found himself compelled to obey. The 
two passengers, anxious to make their stock 
of knowledge complete, condoled with the 
station-master, saying that his was indeed a 
trying job, that he must often get tired of 
being worried by customers, and he answered 
them so emphatically in the affirmative that, 
unable to escape the personal application 
intended by his reply, they accepted their 
tickets and went out to wait for the train, and 
to repeat mentally the conversation they had 
overheard. 

The ex-siation superintendent came the 

Original from 


can’t take an official memorandum and report 
me ; you can't put your hand on an official 
memorandum. You can't send me in on the 
carpet ; you can't even go in on the carpet 
yourself And if you come round here inter¬ 
fering and telling me how I ought to run my 
station I shall simply—— Well,” he con¬ 
cluded, darkly, but rather lamely, “I shall 
take steps. Meanwhile, out you go.” 

The two passengers came forward in their 
anxiety to lose no w T ord of the dispute, 
conscious that possession of exclusive infor¬ 
mation would later increase their importance 
in the village. The older man moved ; his 
walking-stick trembled, 

“ One thing you forget, Kennaway.” 

“ What's that f " 


years. Don't you dare speak to me in this 
way or I’ll take a memorandum and report 
you to head-quarters. You won’t be the first 
one, by a long shot, that Fve sent in on the 

carpet* The Prince once asked me-” 

“ Mr* Rose ! " Kennaway pointed a fore¬ 
finger threateningly, and spoke with delibera¬ 
tion. “ You were superannuated four months 
ago, and you came down here to live*” 

“ With my daughter.” 

“I'm not forgetting her,” he said, curtly. 
“ What I want to point out to you is that 
you’re only a ordinary person now. You 


“WHAT 1 WANT TO POINT OUT TO YOU IS THAT YOU'ttli 
ONLY A ORDINARY PERSON NOW. 1 ' 
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next morning with his daughter to take the 
ten-twenty-five for town. Miss Rose stood 
back between two beds of wallflowers the 
while her father talked to a foreman plate¬ 
layer, pointing out a weed growing in the 
stx-foot between the two pairs of lines and 
suggesting, with a certain acidity of manner, 
an application for the supply of a lawn- 
mower. The office-boy sent by Kennaway 
came on the platform and rang the brass bell 
to announce the fact that the train had left 
the neighbouring station, and, acting under 
orders, demanded the tickets which he had 
just issued and clipped them with an acute 
Scotland Yard air. Still acting under orders 
he approached Mr, Rose, touching his cap 
to Mr. Rose's daughter, and blushing as men 
do who are 
deeply in 
love, 

“What’s 
that?” The 
boy repeated 
his request, 
u Service ! ” re- 
plied Mr. 

Rose, shortly. 

11 What's that 
again ? You 
know very well 
IVe got a pass 
all over the line. 

Pass for two. 

You want to see 
it ? Confound 
it all, can't you 
accept my 
word ? ” 

R ul es is 
rules,” said the 
office-boy, 
doggedly, “ and regulations is regulations,” 

“ Maggie,” cried the old gentleman, 
searching his pockets, “where did I——” 

“On your dressing-table, father. I re¬ 
minded you, and you said you had never 
yet troubled to carry it, and it didn't matter.” 

“ It's all right, my boy,” said the ex-station 
superintendent, with an effort at geniality, 
“Very glad to see you so exact in the per¬ 
formance of your duties. If only your station- 
master—” 

“Can't go by the train,” retorted the 
office-boy, “if you ain’t got your pass with 
you,'' 

“ I'll put in a good word for you, my lad, if 
I have the chance, Tm going up to see the 
general manager. Let me see ; what are you 
getting now ? ” 


“Not getting what I want. What I want 
is to see your pass, and if you ain't got it 
with you my orders are that you’d better 
bunk off’ome jolly quick and get it. Onless 
you want to wait for the next train.” 

Young Kennaway came out whilst the old 
gentleman was pelting down by the side of 
the line to the house—they had taken one 
near to the railway that Mr. Rose might 
still have about him the atmosphere of rail¬ 
ways and the sound of trains. Kennaway 
lifted his cap, spoke hurriedly to Miss 
Margaret, and, picking a wallflower, pre¬ 
sented it to her. The train came round the 
comer into the straight as her father started 
on his desperate run back from the house. 
Passengers looked from windows to demand 

explanation of 
the delay as he 
hurried up the 
slope of the 
platform; he 
was half lifted, 
half thrown, by 
the entire staff 
into the first- 
class compart¬ 
ment where his 
daughter was 
calmly seated. 

“ You shall 
pay for this.” 

u Right 
away, guard,” 
said young 
Kennaway. 
“ Try not to 
book any time 
against us.” 

41 You’ll hear 
about this* sir,” 
panted Mr, Rose, using the little stock of 
unexhausted breath as the train started. 
“ This is the last straw,” 

“ Father,” said the girl, “ sit down, or else 
your hat will blow off.” 

The rear guard remarked to the station- 
master, as the train went out, that the last 
rose of summer appeared to be still bloom¬ 
ing alone, that retirement had not altered his 
notorious spirit of proud command. Kenna- 
way answered absently and watched the train 
as it went. Presently he turned with a sigh 
and, going into the booking-office, dispatched 
the boy with some parcels to the village. 
Taking one of the high, slippery-topped 
stools he sat and squared his elbows and 
wrote out rough drafts of answers to the 
expected reports. 
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HE WAS HALF LIFTED* HALF THROWN, (W THE ENTIRE STAFF INTO THE 
FIKST^CLASS COMPARTMENT.’* 


“ Dear Sir,— In reply to your letter of 
yesterday's date, I beg to inform you that 
Mr, Rose, almost ever since he took his 
superannuation and came here to live, has 
done his best to be a thorn in the side and 
to interfere with me and my men in the 
performance of our respective duties. At 
first he was friendly of manner and asked me 
to come up to his house of an evenings, hut 
after awhile he stopped me when I started 
to sing, and commenced arguing about rail¬ 
way matters, so that after a while I found it 
was no use taking 4 A Warrior Bold * folded 
up in the inside pocket of my overcoat, 
l£ He then began to tell me how my duties 
as S.-M. should be performed, and, one word 
leading to another, I one night said I would 
never enter his house again and hanged the 
door after me. Since that time he has always 
had his knife into me. As to what he has 
stated to the general manager I beg to deny 
it per se % and to inform you there is not a 
w'ord of truth in it from beginning to end ; 
but I should also like to say that if you can 
see your way to giving me a shift to some 



other station a little farther 
up the line, but not so far 
away but what I could run 
down here to visit friends 
nowand again, I should fed 
very much obliged, 
i 0 In any case I make an 
appeal not to be reduced to 
inspector. 

Your obedient servant, 
41 Walter R. Kennaway, 
u Station-master. 
Kennaway wrote several 
variants on this during the 
afternoon* His office-boy 
reminded him more than 
once of the claims of the 
garden, of the necessity for 
going upstairs and prepay 
ing a lonely meal—being, 
indeed, anxious to have the 
office to himself, where, 
with the aid of a three¬ 
penny packet labelled 
“Complete Theatrical 
Make - up,” bought when 
last in Ashford, he could 
go through a scene from a 
stirring melodrama which 
lie had seen there on a 
previous occasion. His 
station - master answered 
him shortly, and for 
midday meal sent over to 
the Railway Tavern. Kennaway expected 
Mr. Rose and Miss Rose down by the train 
arriving at four-twenty, and previous to that 
hour jumped towards the telegraph instru¬ 
ment whenever it ticked out a call for his 
station. The messages always proved to be 
in the form of some inquiry from a truck- 
seeker, and never the expected one from the 
general manager's office. Suspense found 
itself prolonged by the fact that the ex- 
superintendent and his daughter did not 
arrive by the four-twenty, and this appeared 
to Kennaway a serious incident, although he 
had feared their arrival. Mr. Rose was 
evidently staying in town in order to perfect 
plans. . 

He’s making it hot for me,” sighed 
Kennaway. “ Wish now I hadn’t lost me 
temper with him. Means I shall get the 
sack or else reduced, and it means some¬ 
thing—something more than that* This'll 
be a lesson to me all through my life. 
When Tm an old man in charge of a level 
crossing • ” 

The office - boy slipped off his wire beard 
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on finding the governor in a state of deep 
concern, but not quickly enough to escape 
observation. Young Kennaway, glad to find 
some object for reproach, demanded an 
explanation of what he termed monkey 
tricks. The office-boy replied in tones of 
aggrieved respect that he supposed he was 
entitled to the liberty of doing as he liked 
when away from the station. Kennaway 
said this was all very well, but supposing 
there had been passengers about? Sup¬ 
posing the district superintendent (an official 
with an awkward trick of alighting at a pre¬ 
ceding station and walking on and surprising 
one)—supposing the district superintendent 
had happened to catch the lad in a bearded 
state on the platform ? The boy said, 
proudly, in that case, not the district superin¬ 
tendent—not even the head of the detec¬ 
tive department, would have succeeded in 
piercing the marvellous disguise. Kenna¬ 
way scoffing at this assertion, the office-boy 
took up the challenge and offered, if the 
station-master would but turn his head and 
gaze out of the window, to give him an 
impersonation of a quarrelsome passenger, 
with which he had more than once livened 
dull hours between trains in the signal-box. 

“Not bad,”, admitted the station-master, 
presently. “In the dusk it might deceive 
the short-sighted.” 

“ Care to hear me sing a song ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Kennaway. “ A 
country booking-office isn’t a London music- 
hall.” » ' 

“ Sometimes wish it was, sir.” 

“ Tell you what! ” cried Kennaway, after 
a moment’s thought. “ I’ve got a brilliant 

idea. I believe if you like you can help 

__ _ 11 

me. 

Mr. Rose and his daughter Margaret 
arrived by the next train. The girl looked 
around eagerly for the young station-master; 
he was standing back in the dark near some 
churns of milk, and only the light of his 
hand-lamp could be seen. Old Mr. Rose 
produced his all-station pass for two, and the 
signalman, having inspected it, thanked him 
and bade them both good night. Half-way 
up the stairs a short, bearded man caught 
them and tapped Mr. Rose on the shoulder. 
“ That’s my name, sir.” 

“One word with you,” said the short, 
bearded man. The signalman’s boy came 
stamping across the footbridge, bringing his 
father’s supper. “You’re a new-comer to 
this village, I believe ? ” 

“ That is so,” replied the old gentleman. 

“ I’m sure this young lady will excuse me,” 
Vol. m-36 
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went on the other, in a deep voice, “if I 
speak plainly and distinctly and straight- 
forrardly.” 

“ Please go on,” said Miss Rose. 

“ You’ve been making yourself, I’m give to 
understand, very unpleasant to our station- 
master. What I mean to say, interferin’ in 
official matters that don’t concern you in any 
way whatsoever.” 

“ I’m an old railway man, sir, and if I see 
anything amiss-” 

“You were an old railway man, but you 
ain’t a railway man now. You’re only an 
ordinary person. And I’ve been asked by 
the other residents in the village, Mr. Rose, 
to make you understand’that by treating our 
respected station-master in the way you’ve 
been doing you’ve only succeeded in making 
your own self onpopular—highly onpopular, I 
may say.” 

“Father, I told you what would happen.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Rose, with great 
concern, “I don’t know that I can do any¬ 
thing but express my deep and very sincere 
regret. I came down here to enjoy what I 
may fairly claim to be well-earned rest for the 
remainder of my life, and I can assure you 
that I have—really and positively—every 
desire to live at peace with my neighbours.” 

“ Nice way you’ve had of showing it,” said 
the bearded little man. 

“ If I have made mistakes,” pleaded the 
old gentleman, with earnestness, “ believe me 
that they shall n6t be made again. I’ve 
already decided that, you may take my word 
for it. Sha’n’t occur any more. Please tell 
the village this, and say that I hope we shall 
all get to know each other and understand 
each other and”—his voice showed signs 
of breaking and his daughter took his arm 
affectionately—“and like each other.” He 
held out his hand. The signalman’s son, a 
youth unrestrained by rules of etiquette, had 
listened open mouthed, disregarding an im¬ 
perious jerk of the head on the part of the 
short, bearded man. 

“I am sure,” said Miss Rose, in her 
pleasant way, “ that my father means what he 
says. Won’t you give us your name and 
address, and won’t you call upon us soon ? ” 

The signalman’s son gave the ecstatic 
shriek which he appeared to have been re¬ 
straining with difficulty, and setting down the 
knotted red handkerchief containing a saucer 
made a movement. The wire beard came 
off, the bowler ’.at went down, taking two 
steps at a time. 

“ I knew it,” said young Kennaway five 
minutes later, “ I felt convinced in me own 
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mind that I was wrong in falling in with your 
suggestion, my lad,” 

41 It was youm ! ” 

41 You've gone and made the crisis far 
worse than ever. All this, set down on paper 
and sent up by the old chap to the general 
manager, will make it look as though Fve 
got no control over the staff and that the 
staff is up to every mad, silly trick that was 
ever thought of. Seems to me,” he went on, 
disconsolately, 41 that I may just as well write 
out my resignation. Give me a memo,” 

(A Must admit,” agreed the office-boy, 
u that things are going a bit crooked. But 
don’t do anything in a ’urry, sir, loot’s see if 
we can’t think of something else.” 

41 We've thought of loo much already. 
Hand over a memo.” 

u There's one chance left, sir.” The boy 
withheld the sheet of paper. “ Delicate matter 
to refer to, but I have reason to believe— 
don’t know exactly how' to phrase it—I think 
I have good grounds for the impression that 
Miss Rose looks on me with a kindly eye.” 


I judge by 
her manner,” the 
lad declared. 
14 Women have a 
way of showing 
when they’re 
gone on a chap. 
And it strikes me 
that if [ walked 
along the line 
and up to their 
house and saw* 
her——” 

^ 44 My lad,” said 
Kennaway, 
spoke to her this 
morning and I 
begged her to in- 
terfere on my 
behalf” 

“PVaps you 
haven’t got any 
influence with 
her.” 

A tap came 
at the door 
as young Ken¬ 
naway dipped 
his [>en in the 
metal inkstand. 
T he boy an¬ 
swered it and 
took a letter ; the 
maid said she was instructed to inquire 
whether there was any answer. Kennaway 
opened it and read :— 

14 1 did not see you this evening when w*e 
came back from town. On the way up I 
spoke to father, and told him that I was so 
fond of you that anything he did against you 
would be against me. He seemed much 
astonished, and said he had had no idea of 
this \ I did not tell him that it w T as almost 
news to me. He did not call at the general 
manager's office ; we w r ent to a matinee 
instead. Shall I come down and see you 
between trains to-morrow morning? You 
must not think that what I told father was 
exactly true, but, of course, there is always 
the chance that it may come true one of 
these days.” 

“ Been thinking it over,” said the office- 
boy in the signal-box — il thinking it over very 
seriously, and I’ve virtually decided not to 
go on the stage. I see by the papers that 
the profession’s very much overcrowded as 

^ ^ * Original from 
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Portraits of Celebrities at Different Ages—New Series. 

No. VII.— MR, MARTIN HARVEY, 



OHN MARTIN HARVEY may 
be ranked among those much- 
envied mortals who wake one 
morning and find themselves 
famous* 


That the morning 
in question is gene¬ 
rally preceded by 
a good many years 1 
hard work is a fact 
not always taken 
into consideration 
by the acclaiming 
public. 

Mr. Harvey was 
born at Wyvenhoe, 
in Essex, and his 
father, a member of 
the Institute of 
Naval Architects, 
was desirous that 
his son should 
follow the same pro¬ 
fession, and sent 
him to study at the 
Slade Schools. He 
showed then, as in¬ 
deed since, no incon¬ 
siderable aptitude 
with pencil and 
brush, though rather 

on the “ impressionist ” than the architectural example then, and now the remembrance of 
side of art But Fate had decreed a different a great man’s devotion to a great work j the 
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gay young gallant in light-blue trunks and 
hose^ that he met a certain little page in 
red, Angelita Helena Marguerita de Silva 
Ferro by name, who subsequently became 

his wife, and who has 
been associated with 
him in most of his 
dramatic successes. 

Mr. Martin 
Harvey owes much 
to the training he 
received under the 
great actor-manager, 
and is not slow to 
acknowledge it. He 
refers to the old 
days at the Lyceum 
with an enthusiasm 
pleasant to meet 
with in days when 
gratitude is not a 
little out of fashion, 
“They have given 
me nearly all I 
have, 11 lie wrote 
some two or three 
years ago; “the little 
knowledge I have 
of my art and the 
great love for it, 
the ever-present 


outlet fur his aspirations 
and emotions, and, acting 
upon the advice of Mr. 
W. S* Gilbert, he went to 
study elocution under the 
late John Ryder. He 
made his first appearance 
at the old Court Theatre 
under John Clayton, and 
afterwards joined one 
of Charles Wyndham’s 
com panies, w h I c h was 
touring the provinces 
with “Betsy.” His next 
engagement was with Sir 
Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum. He joined as 
a supernumerary', vary¬ 
ing his identity with 
changing scenes, and 
it was in “ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” as a 
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inspiring spectacle of 
patience and endurance 
under every form of 
obstacle, difficulty, and 
annoyance, the fine in¬ 
fluence which the lofty 
conception, the dignity 
in effort, must ever 
spread,” 

It was on one of the 
American tours with Sir 
Henry that the possi¬ 
bilities of a drama built 
round the character of 
Sydney Carton first sug¬ 
gested themselves to 
Mr. Harvey or to Mrs. 
Harvey, for he says that 
he owes the inspiration 
to his wife. The idea 
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found translation and fulfilment one memo¬ 
rable evening at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, when the curtain rose for the 
first time on “The Only Way.” Next day 
all the world was talking of Martin Harvey, 
and wondering why it had not known about 
him before. 

The actor-artist who creates a great role 
has henceforward a very serious disadvantage 
to contend with. That most conservative 
institution, the public, ever after associates 
him with that particular part, looks upon him 
as its only possible exponent, and is inclined 
to doubt his ever being able to play any 
other part so well. Mr. Martin Harvey is 
no exception to this rule, and though he has 
given many charming and artistic interpreta¬ 
tions since then, notably in “A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance,” “Don Juan’s Last 
Wager,” and “The breed of the Treshams,” 
they have never attained quite the same 
popularity as Sydney Carton. His Hamlet 
was marked both by poetry and pathos ; his 
melancholy born of the spirit of romance 
rather than of bodily infirmity, which to the 
lay mind always seems the readiest explana¬ 
tion of the Prince’s peculiarities. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Harvey’s impersonation was an 
extremely interesting one, and he had able 
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co-operation in the truly touching Ophelia 
of Mrs, Martin Harvey (Miss N. de Silva)* 

This devoted couple live very quietly in a 
charming little house in Avenue Road, 
Regent's Park, They have two children, a 
girl and a hoy, and are never happier than 
when in the nursery having a good romping 
game or recounting a series of fascinating 
stories* 

Mr. Haney still does a good deal of paint¬ 
ing in his spare time, and has executed, 
among other things, a very charming por¬ 
trait of his wife. She in her turn, unlike 
most modern women, is wonderfully clever 
with her needle, and both designs and makes 
many of her stage costumes* A particularly 
gorgeous and shimmering garment worn by 
Mr. Harvey in “ Pelleas and Melisande ” was 
also due to her sartorial inspiration and 
carried out by her artistic hand. 
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No. VIII -MRS. HUBERT BLAND ( M E. NESBIT") 






ISS E. NESBIT, whose stories 
for children, “The Psammead,” 
“The Phoenix and the Carpet,” 
“The Amulet/' and others, are 
so familiar 
to readers of The 
Strand, was born 
at Kennington, She 
is the daughter of 
John Col I i s Nesbit, 

Principal of the first 
Agricultural College 
established in England, 
but her English blood 
is modified by a trace 
of Irish, to which those 
who are strong on racial 
influences may attri¬ 
bute something of the 
humour which can be 
found in her work. She 
spent a somewhat wan¬ 
dering childhood in 
Germany and Brittany 
as well as in various 
parts of England. But it is worth noting that 
she has generally lived in the country and 


than this constant contact with the earth. 
Thus you will always find in her an intense 
passion for Nature—not a love of “scenery" 
such as townsmen possess, but a love of the 
life and growth of things, 
of the processes of fruit 
and flower, which is 
only articulate in the 
country-dweller who is 
also a poet. 

The second influence 
of E. Nesbifs early years 
has been the influence 
of poetry, which she has 
been reading and writing 
ever since she can re¬ 
member. She read Scott 
and Ijongfellow at the 
age of five. She began 
to write verse as soon 
as she could write at all, 
and her first published 
poem appeared when 
she was only sixteen. 
When quite a young girl 
she was brought into touch with the brilliant 
circle that surrounded the Rossettis. In fact, 
she was born and bred to poetry, and in prose 
or verse she has always been in root and sub¬ 
stance a poet. Her own emphatic view is that 
there is no better training for any kind of 
writing than the writing of verse, and her own 
prose style, so perfect that one hardly notices 
that it is a style at alb is certainly a strong 
confirmation of her doctrine. 

In 1879 she married Mr, Hubert Bland, 
the well-known journalist and essayisp one of 
the brilliant band of propagandists who 
created and directed the Socialist movement 
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almost always in houses with large gardens, 
for among the influences that have moulded 
her none have probably been more potent 
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of the eighties. Into that 
movement E* Nesbit threw 
herself with all her energy 
and enthusiasm, and her 
earlier poems are full of 
the revolutionary ferment 
of that stormy decade. 
Time and circumstance 
have since given another 
direction to her talents, 
but they have neither 
modified her convictions 
nor mitigated their in¬ 
tensity. She and her 


written without a good 
deal of personal experi¬ 
ence* She is the mother 
of four children, to whom 
some of her most ex¬ 
quisite poems are ad¬ 
dressed, and she lives 
with her family in an old 
house with a still older 
garden (both old enough 
to have attained to the 
honour of a ghost) a little 
way outside London. For 
she hates London with a 
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husband are still 
active and promi¬ 
nent members of 
the Fabian Society, 
and it was only 
quite recently that 
she contributed to 
the Daily Mail a 
powerful plea for 
the underfed* 
children in our ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

T hose h o 
know E. Nesbit f s 
child-stories, with 
their almost un¬ 
canny insight into 
the psychology 
of childhood, 
must long ago 
have guessed (if 
they did not know) 
that they were not 
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deep and abid¬ 
ing hate, as she 
hates the inter¬ 
viewing, intellec- 
tualizing, hair-split¬ 
ting literary world 
of London, which 
seems to her the 
most aimless of. 
worlds. 

Two character¬ 
istics of E. Nes- 
W J s work may be 
noted here—her 
astounding literary 
fecundity and her 
even more astound* 
ing versatility. No 
living writer has 
written so much 
and yet kept such 
a high level of 
excellence. 
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No. IX.-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 





HEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of 
America since 1901, was bom in 
New York on October 27 th, 1858, 
Coming of old Knickerbocker 
stock on his father’s 
side, he can further lay 
claim to Scotch^ Irish, 
and Huguenot ancestry, 
and it has been said of 
him that he unites in 
his person some of the 
best qualities of these 
different nationalities. 

He is, however, above 
all things distinctly 
American. 

His life-story would 
make an excellent book 
of adventure, though 
perhaps there was little 
in his early years to 
foreshadow the strenu¬ 
ousness of those that 
followed. As a hoy he 
was considered too 
delicate for school, and 
received his tuition at 
home; but, having 
come off second-best in J*Vopn aj ai 

an encounter with a boy 
of his own age and size, he promptly took 
his own physical development in hand and 
imposed on himself a rigorous course of 
training, with the result that when he went 
to Harvard a few years later 
he was able to present as 
sturdy a front as any under¬ 
graduate there. 

He graduated in 1880, and 
then, crossing the Atlantic, 
spent a short time at Dresden 
University, and also visited 
Switzerland, where he 
climbed the Jungfrau and 
the Matterhorn and w'as 
elected a member of the 
Alpine Club. 

Returning to New York 
he went into politics, and 
became a member of the 
New Y r ork Legislature in 
1882, In 1883 he was 
already at the head of 
the Republican minority. 

When in 1886 he stood for 
the Mayoralty of New York 
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he was defeated, it is true, but he secured 
a larger number of votes than had ever before 
been given to a Republican candidate. 

He is next to be found on the banks of the 
Little Missouri, in the Had I^inds of Northern 
Dakota. Here he built 
a log-house and lived 
the life of a cowboy, 
ranchman, and sports¬ 
man, gathering material, 
meanwhile, for his 
numerous books. 

In 1889 politics 
claimed him once more, 
He became a Civil 
Service Commissioner, 
and started on a long 
and hard campaign 
against corruption. His 
endeavours were con¬ 
centrated on the estab¬ 
lishment of the merit 
system as opposed to 
the shameless traffic in 
votes and places that 
marked the Legislature 
of that period. Idlers 
and dishonest poli¬ 
ticians soon learned to 
a. [ejbjii, hate him. 

When in 1895 he 
was called to the Presidentship of the New 
York Police Board a fresh field for reform 

awaited him. The police force had, under 
Tammany, become little better than an 
agency for blackmail and 
extortion, Mr. Roosevelt 
set to work to turn it into 
what it was originally in¬ 
tended for—an instrument 
for the preservation of public 
order and security. Hercu¬ 
lean as the task was, he 
accomplished wonders during 
his tenure of office. 

In 1897 he became 
Assistant - Secretary to the 
Navy, and to his foresight 
may be accredited the abso¬ 
lute preparedness of that 
service when war broke 
out between the United 
States and Spain, But he 
was not content with this. 
On the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties he at once threw up 
i his posh and raised, drilled, 
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ence. To what extent they over-reached themselves 
the tragic happening of September, 1901, made mani¬ 
fest, when the man they hoped to have rendered 
innocuous stepped into the President's Chair, He 
was not formally elected until the expiration of his 
predecessor's term of office in 1904* when he was 
returned by a record plurality of votes. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who is an ideal statesman's wife, 
was a Miss Ecjith Hermit Carow, and the marriage 
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and led a body of cavalry, 
famous ere long under the 
name of Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders. 

He returned to New 
York the following year 
a national hero, and was 
elected Governor of the 
State. 

The Colonels nomina¬ 
tion as Vice-President was 
due to his opponents, who 
hoped by this means to 
shelve him, having found 
his energy and popularity 
as Governor too great for 
their own personal conveni- 


was celebrated in 1886 
at Sl George's, Han- 
over Square, They 
have four sons and a 
daughter. Miss Alice 
Roosevelt is the child 
of a former marriage. 

President Roose¬ 
velt is the author of 
numerous books on 
historical and sporting 
subjects. They are 
distinguished by 
straightforwardness 
and simplicity of die 
tion, and imbued with 
much of the writer's 
rugged strength. 

He has been through 
innumerable hair¬ 
breadth escapes, and 
in particular an en¬ 
counter he had with a 
grizzly bear in Idaho 
has become almost historic. Riding, 
boxing, and big-game hunting are his 
favourite recreations. Indeed, he is 
virile in all his tastes. His is the 
doctrine of the “strenuous life,"and 
he lives up to it. “ Do something,” 
says an old proverb; “do good if 
you can, but do something.” Pre¬ 
sident Roosevelt has done a good 
deal, and he has done it for the 
good of his country. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—PRESENT DAY. 
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The Eyes of Animals . 

By C. J. Cornish* 




HE eyes of the different races 
of mammals have been the 
subject of one of the most 
beautiful and novel series of 
observations lately made by 
any Englishman. The author 
is Mr. G. Lindsay Johnson, M,D t , who for 
seven years devoted himself to examining the 
eyes of nearly all the classes and families of 
those creatures which have warm blood and 
produce living young. This was done in 
every case when the animals were alive and 
without injuring them in any way, though in 
order to see into the interior of their eyes the 
delicate instrument known as the ophthalmo¬ 
scope was used, w T hich often has to be placed 
very close to the eyeball, while the interior 
of the eye itself is illuminated by a beam of 
artificial light 

He examined no fewer than one hundred 
and eighty-two species, and out of the eleven 
orders from man downwards into which 
mammals are divided only two w r ere omitted 
—the whales and the “ sirenia,” or manatees. 
Among them, besides the white and the 
black races of mankind, were the great apes, 
the smaller monkeys, the marmosets, the 
lemur, the seal, the small carnivora such as 
the genets and skunk (how the latter was 
accomplished we are not told), the black 
bear, the racoon, the lion, the lynx, the 
puma, many of the weasels, the hyena, 
wolves, many kinds of domestic dogs, bison, 
deer, gazelles, pigs wild and tame, beavers, 
squirrels, and mice, chinchillas, opossums, 
kangaroos, bats, and the egg-laying mammal, 
the echidna. 

Some of the animals were fastened in nets 
while the examination was going on, and 
some were put under anesthetics. But the 
majority were coaxed into keeping still, and 
allowing their eyelids to he kept open, while 
the ophthalmoscope was used* The pupil 
was widened as in any ordinary oculist's 
examination, by dropping in cocaine. It 
might have been expected that as they were 
all mammals, and the general appearance of 
their eye does not greatly differ from that of 


human eyes, their powers and structure would 
have been much alike. Instead they were 
extraordinarily different. Perhaps the most 
important part of eyes in general is the retina, 
or reflecting surface at the back, on which the 
images from the lens in from are thrown. 
Comparing the eye to a rounded acorn in its 
cup, the front, which we see, the u white 
of the eye,” with the pupil and the iris, con¬ 
taining the arrangement of lenses and the 
liquid parts, may be considered as the acorn ; 
while the back of the eye, or retina, is 
the cup. The stalk by which the cup is 
fastened to the branch would represent the 
optic nerve, which takes the picture to the 
brain. The inner part of this cup is the 
part which receives the picture. 

It was to the comparison of this retina in 
the different mammals that most attention 
was paid. The ophthalmoscope shows that it 
is coloured in a most extraordinary way, with 
the widest possible differences in different 
animals, but with strong likenesses in animals 
that are related ; so that if any one organ 
could safely be taken as showing their connec¬ 
tion and degrees in the scale of life, possibly 
this might. The retina of a white man’s eye 
is scarlet, orange, or vermilion; the back of 
a Nubian's eye is chocolate brown, but both 
are marked by a number of lines or blood¬ 
vessels which correspond strictly in both. 
The retina of the eye of a chimpanzee is 
almost exactly like that of a Nubian negro, 
the colouring being the same, and this holds 
good of all the anthropoid apes. There is 
a further very interesting correspondence 
between the eyes of men and of the anthro¬ 
poid apes and the monkeys. On the back of 
the human eye is one well-marked circular 
spot darker in colour than the rest. In a 
European it is like a scarlet wafer on a rather 
tighter red ground, and in a Nubian like a 
dark chocolate wafer on a rather lighter 
ground. The surface of this small disc is 
the only part of the eye which gives abso¬ 
lutely true pictures. 

Strange to say, among the mammals only 
man and the ai>es and monkeys possess it. 
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It may well be that other mammals than man 
need it not, for they have not to use their 
eyes Tor minute examination and discovery. 
But the fact remains that the eye of man, 
and of those feeble imitations the apes, alone 
has the possibility of seeing and recording 
with absolute visual truth. 

How very different some animals’ eyes 
which look very like human eyes are from 
those of man was shown by further exami- 
nations. The retina of the eye of an Aus¬ 
tralian fruit bat, for instance, is uniform 
yellowish pink, merely dotted over with dark 
marks, and is about as unlike the corre¬ 
sponding part of a white man’s 
eye as a pattern made by a 
charge of shot on pink paper is 
from a dark-veined piece of 
red agate. The back of a 
seal’s eye is pale yellow, that 
of a hyena emerald green 
veined with red, while that of 
the African elephant is like a 
plate of boiled brownish rice. 

In a Canadian beaver it is like 
scarlet and brown moss-agate. 

Speaking generally, the re¬ 
sults seem to show that man 
has far the best sight among 
mammals, and the apes and 
monkeys the next best, but 
that neither the power of sight 
nor the mechanical means for 
using it are as a rule anything 
like so good as man’s in most 
others of the class, though the 
seals have a most effective 
mechanism for adapting their 
eyes for sight either in the air 
or under the water, which works 
instantaneously* For instance, very few except 
man and the monkey move their eyes when 
they want to see something fresh or some¬ 
thing in motion. They swing their heads 
round instead. Sometimes, as in the case of 
the giraffe, the eyes protrude so far that the 
animal can take in a wonderful extent of 
vision, while the skull is provided with grooves 
at the back so as to let them see behind them. 
If the eyes do not move in the sockets they 
cannot bring both eyes to focus on the same 
object, and their judgment of distance must 
be poor. Many of their eyes in what is to 
them their proper condition contain w hat in 
man would be at once pronounced by an 
oculist to be defects at birth, rendering the 
eye imperfect. One curious defect which 
often appears in the eyes of twins, but is lost 
almost a week after their birth, is regularly 


seen in the eyes of all hoofed animals and 
several of the larger rodents. Many of the 
nocturnal animals also go blind w hen exposed 
to the light by day, the blindness being 
caused by a gradual darkening of the retina 
until sight is lost. 

It is a most extraordinary fact that while 
some animals in their progress upwards from 
the egg and embryo to the perfect form 
develop eyes, or show them in successive 
stages of improvement,-some others lose their 
eves , because they reverse the process and 
degenerate, the full-grown creature being very 
much lower in the scale than in the earlier 
stages of its life. The best 
examples of this are some 
common sea creatures called 
** ascidiafts/' more familiarly 
“sea-squirts." They are very 
little better than living sacks, 
which suck in sea water and 
squirt it out, and so lead a 
very “low” life indeed. 

But these creatures began 
life as tadpoles , with apparently 
all the glorious possibilities 
before them which a 
frog-tadpole enjoys. In 
other words, they would 
be expected to change 
from gill-breathing tad¬ 
poles with tails into frogs 
with no tails and lungs. 
The ascidian tadpole’s 
story “contains all the 
morals that ever were 
taught and points an 
example as well.” It 
gives up movement and 
sticks to a rock, instead 
of swimming about, and, therefore, gradually 
ends in being a miserable sea-squirt. But the 
loss of its eyes and the history of its eyes 
generally arc most curious. It starts in life as 
a “ vertebrate,” />., an animal with a back¬ 
bone. But the vertebrates, from men to tad¬ 
poles, originally had, some two eyes, some 
only one eye, but that eye was in the brain . 
All other animals but the vertebrates, as they 
progress from the original egg, develop their 
eyes outside, on the skin. 

“It is easy to understand,” says Professor 
Ray Lankester, in describing these ascidian 
tadpoles, “that an organ which is to he 
affected by the light should form on the 
surface of the body where the light falls. 
But it has long been known as a very 
puzzling and unaccountable peculiarity of the 
vertebrates thatithd retina, or sensitive part 
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of the eye, grows out in the embryo as a 
4 bud* of the brain, and thus forms deeply 
below the surface and away from the light. 
The ascidian (sea-squirt) tadpole helps us to 
understand this, for it is perfectly transparent, 
and has its eye actually 
inside its brain. We are 
thus led to the conclusion 
—and I believe this infer¬ 
ence to be now for the first 
time put into words—that 
the original vertebrate 
must have been a trans¬ 
parent animal, and had an 
eye or a pair of eyes in its 
brain, like an ascidian tad¬ 
pole, As the tissues of 
this ancestral vertebrate 
grew denser and more 
opaque, the eye-bearing 
part of the brain was 
forced to grow outwards 
towards the surface in 
order that it might still 
be in a position to receive 
the sun*s rays." 

The use of motor-ears has lately drawn 
attention to the absence in human eyes of 
contrivances which exist in great perfection 
in the eyes of many animals to protect them, 
and to cleanse the surface from dust and 
dirt, and especially to enable the birds to 
travel through the air at high rates of speed 
without feeling pain or discomfort from the 
pressure of the air on the eyeball, In our 
eyes there are several forms of cleansing 
apparatus. The eye¬ 
lids sweep down over 
the eyeball, and 
being moistened 
keep it also moist, 
and brush away dust. 

Also, besides the 
protecting eyelashes, 
our eyes are furni¬ 
shed with a copious 
“ eye - douche ” of 
water which acts 
automatically and 
washes out objects 
which irritate it But 
when there is con¬ 
tinued pressure, as 
when the eye has to 
face the rush of wind in a motor-car, this eye- 
douche acts too well* The eyes are filled 
with water, and this is sc inconvenient that, as 
we have had no time to “develop” natural 
eye protectors ? everyone wears goggles, 


The birds, which go as fast as a motor 
through the air, w T ould he equally un¬ 
comfortable if they had an automatic eye- 
douche* Instead of it their eyes are 
fitted with a u spring shutter” of the finest 
skin, like gold - beater's 
skin, which they can 
“ wink ” across their eye, 
and cleanse it instantly, if 
any dust gets in. Their 
eyes work as 41 dry plates” 
instead of “wet plates.* 
The skin shutter, which 
disappears in the comer 
of the eye when not 
wanted, is called the 
“ nictitating membrane.” 
Some birds have a lower 
eyelid which they draw 
up over the eye, from 
below, when asleep. 

Until lately it was 
stated that below the apes 
and monkeys in the scale 
most mammalian animals 
have this “ spring shutter rr 
to cleanse their eyes, placed at the inner corner 
of the eyeball, and working horizontally 
across the eye. More recent and careful 
examination shows that the marine mammals 
do not possess it at all, the seals, whales, 
and dolphins, and that in most of the land 
mammals it is not properly developed, or is 
not capable of movement* In other words, 
it is on its way to disappear, or to become 
useless except among the hoofed mammals. 

As these are con¬ 
stantly grazing, with 
their heads down 
among various spiky 
plants, or among the 
seeds of grasses 
which easily get into 
their eyes, the use of 
the extra eye cleaner 
and protector is 
obvious* 

The colour which 
gives such beauty to 
most eyes is con¬ 
fined to the iris, and 
when we speak of 
“ black eyes or blue 
eyes, hazel or grey,” 
it is the irises to which we really refer. 
It is a curious fact that birds and reptiles 
have irises of all kinds of colours, often 
very brilliant. But the mammals have 
invariably same shade pf brown or orange, 
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with the exception of man, tame cats, a very 
few dogs (i>., when they have “ wall eyes S! ), 
and albinos* which have ruby-pink irises. A 
jay, for instance, has light blue eyes, and 
some of the magnificent parrots which are 
emerald green have crimson eyes* Those of 
the crowned pigeon are dark carmine. The 
falcons and hawks are distinguished by 
having black irises and yellow irises respec¬ 
tively, Mammals such as deer, giraffes, and 
the beautiful Jersey cattle* which appear to 
have black eyes, really have dark brown 
irises, but with a very large black pupil 



Short sight, as a defect in the eye, is 
almost absent among wild animals. In ex¬ 
amining the eyes of wild creatures by the 
score, Dr. Lindsay Johnson found very few 
cases indeed* But among domesticated 
dogs or horses, 
or even rabbits, 
short sight is very 
common. It is 
the same among 
men* No travel¬ 
ler has yet men¬ 
tioned a case of 
a short - sighted 
savage who 
would benefit 
by using glasses. 

T h e Board 
schools, on the 
other hand, are 
full of short* 
sighted children. 

There is very 
good reason to 
think that birds 
are not only not short sighted, but that many 
have very long sight, and a power of seeing 
minute objects as well. 

Their eyes are, as a rule, enormously larger 
in proportion to the size of the head than are 
those of mammals. Only a part of the eye 
is visible to us. But the orbit in which it 
lies is enormous in comparison with the size 
of the bird’s skull That their eyes often 
have a power of discernment almost micro¬ 
scopic will, I think, be clear to anyone who 
has dissected the crops of some, or watched 
others feeding. The crop of a little partridge 
killed by a mowing machine was found by 
the writer to contain, among other things, 
what seemed grains of black dust Examined 
with the microscope they turned out to be 
tiny seeds of some weed, every one of which 
had probably been picked up separately by 
the chick. 

On the coast near Cley, in Norfolk, a 
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northern finch called the 41 twite ” may 
sometimes be seen feeding where apparently 
there is nothing but grains of fine sand and 
minute shingle. It picks up something 
every moment, evidently seeds of seaside 
plants scattered where it is pecking. If a 
few handfuls of the sand and gravel are 
picked up, or the place is examined by the 
eyes, no seeds are visible ; yet the bird has 
found numbers* 

Their long sight is proved by the use 
made for centuries of a particular kind of 
bird by the falconers of Brabant, It is the 
grey shrike or butcher bird, Lanius excubitor 
(the sentinel). This shrike is the most 
important ally of the falcon-catcher. It has 
a peculiar fear of hawks and falcons, and its 
sight is so keen that it can detect one of 

these approach¬ 
ing in mid-air 
long before the 
bird is visible to 
the human eye, 
Its alarmed chat¬ 
tering at once 
warns the fal¬ 
coner to get 
ready to play his 
part. The soar- 
i ng carrion 
hawks and vul¬ 
tures are now 
believed to find 
their food en¬ 
tirely by the 
eyes, though 
many spend the 
whole day at 
altitudes of from three to four thousand feet, 
and experiments made by I )anvin and others 
show that they find their food by sight, not 
by smell 

We are so accustomed to rely on eyesight 
that we can scarcely realize how any creatures 
which move about and have to obtain food 
by active exertions can do so when totally 
blind\ Yet we constantly find instances of 
animals which flourish exceedingly in the 
battle of life which are devoid of sight, while 
their near relatives, leading exactly the same 
kind of life, have and use fully-developed 
eyes. Perhaps the best-known instances are 
various kinds of ants. In the same com¬ 
munity will be found the “ workers n which 
arc blind and the soldiers or others which 
have large eyes, which they doubtless make 
good use of. Yet the most important and 
complicated daily work of the nest is done by 
the blind ants* They have substitute senses, 
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probably, in their 
wonderfully sensi¬ 
tive antennae with 
which they fed 
and smell and, 
perhaps, hear. 

Rut the whole 
question of the 
eyes of insects is 
beyond know¬ 
ledge at present 
We know what 
they look like and 
how they are 
made; but not 
how they use 
them. In man and 
all the vertebrate 
animals the pic¬ 
ture is carried to 
the brain by the 
optic nerve, and 
the brain discerns 
and learns what is present in the picture. It 
learns by practice to decipher these pictures 
more and more clearly, just as the brain learns 
to think in figures, or to disentangle problems, 
by practice. A watchmaker, for instance, who 
has been looking into the works of watches 
all his life with a small magnifier screwed 
into the orbit of his eye will see in an instant 
bits of dust or hair which an ordinary, un¬ 
trained person's brain would never notice in 
the picture presented. Rut a spider or a 
dragon-fly has to comprehend what it sees by 
means of masses of nerves in its back or 
thorax, and the way in which the pictures are 
presented or acted upon is absolutely outside 
our present knowledge* Yet some insects, 
though not many, have 
very keen sight. Naturally 
those which pursue winged 
prey have most need of 
this, and if watched it will 
be seen that some, which 
live much as hawks live, 
have eyes as quick as hawks, 


making allowance 
for size. 

There is a pool 
in the lovely pine 
woods behind 
Claremont which 
is a noted haunt 
of dragon - flies, 
especially of the 
finest of all, the 
sapp h i re-blue 
A ttax imptrater . 
These fierce in¬ 
sects fly with won¬ 
derful swiftness 
over and round 
the pool, chasing 
and devouring in¬ 
sects on the wing* 
I once saw one 
of these large 
dragon-flies chase 
a bee. The bee 
dodged its onset twice, just as a bird does the 
stoop of a hawk, and began to fly in circles* 
The dragon darted off sideways, poised itself 
for a second, and then, judging its distance 
and timing its stroke to a meeting, it darted 
across and seized the bee. The noise, as the 
hard head struck the bee and the metallic 
wings shivered, was quite audible. 

The construction of insects’ eyes is, how¬ 
ever, well known* It is of two kinds. Some 
have eyes built up in a great number of cells, 
each of which contains a microscopic eye* 
There may be any number of these facets, 
from two thousand five hundred in the eye 
of a house-fly to twelve thousand in that 
of a dragon-fly. Each of these microscopic 
eyes is believed to convey a part of what is 
visible to the retina, so by a system of mosaic 
the insect may receive, and in some cases 
does probably receive, a fairly good impres¬ 
sion of the outside world. What 
the organ is which interprets the 
pictures we do not know; hut the 
insect’s eye has an optic nerve at 
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the back, much like that of a mammal. The 
eye of the larva of a water - beetle, for 
instance, has a lens on the outer skin, various 
cells not unlike those in a mammaFs eye, and 
an optic nerve transmitting the impression at 
the back. The “ surface ” eye of a sea-worm 
is quite regular in its construction. 

Insects, besides those compound eyes, have 
usually from two to five ** simple eyes,” placed 
sometimes between the compound eyes and 
sometimes otherwise arranged. A locust, for 
instance, has two compound eyes and two 
simple eyes. Spiders, which are not“ insects,” 
but more allied to the crabs, have only 
“simple” eyes, but of these some spiders 
have as many as eight, of various sizes. The 
hunting spiders which stalk and seize their 
prey have evidently keen sight On the 
other hand, the blindness of many of the 
beetles is proverbial The large dytiscus 
water-beetles are given to leaving the ponds 
where they have spent the day, and flying 
thence by night on voyages of discovery. 
They frequently mistake the glass roof of a 
greenhouse for a 
pond, and descend 
on it with great force, 
smashing their wing- 
cases and stunning 
themselves. Those 
insects which have a 
common nest, such as 
wasps and bees, from 
which they go long 
distances to seek food, 
and often to bring 
back stores to the nest 
or hive, are credited 
with good sight. 

But no one who 
watches the way 
in which bees 
“fumble” round 
the hive if it has 
been moved a few 
feet will believe that 
their eyes serve them 
well, or that their sight 
approaches in the 
remotest degree that 
possessed by a bird. 

14 Finding the way” 
seems to be a separate 


sense possessed by animals, in which sight 
need not play a part at all Dogs, for 
example, find their way home, or to the 
neighbourhood in which persons to whom 
they are attached are living or staying, 
entirely by smell. I will give an instance. 
A spaniel was brought up to London last 
year from the Isle of Wight. It only knew 
two men in London, its master and a friend, 
who lived also in the island, and who used to 
shoot with its master fiequently when the 
dog was out, and was a visitor at the 
house. The dog was taken out in a motor¬ 
car to the Brompton Road, and there allowed 
to get out while some adjustment was made 
in the machinery. The car went on and the 
dbg did not. It was lost all that day and 
the following night, though its master made 
every inquiry. Riding in a motor he left no 
human scent which the dog could pick up. 
But next morning the other Isle of Wight 
friend of the dog's was at the Mansion 
House station at 10.30, when he felt a dog 
jump up against him, and behold it was the 
lost dog! Of the only 
two people whom it knew 
in London it had found 
one Clearly this was 
done by scent A dog 
naturally hardly uses its 
eyes at all Even the 
greyhound, which chases 
by the eye, is “ unsighted 
with ridiculous ease by 
a clever hare. But does 
can be taught or will 
teach themselves to use 
their eyes quickly 
enough- This is 
especially the case 
with mountain 
sheepdogs, which 
always have to work 
with “one eye” on 
the shepherd, and 
which when not “on 
duty ” always sit on 
the top of a stone 
w a11, or in the 
Highlands on the 
turf roof of the 
cottage, to obtain 
a good look-out. 
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E had arrived at Marvis Bay, 
and were to play the last 
match of our tour on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Marvis Bay 
is in Devonshire. We always 
take it last on our fixture-list, 
so as to end happily, as it were. Sidmouth 
may rout us, and Seaton may make us hunt 
leather till the soles of our boots wear 
through; but it is the boast of the Weary 
Willies that against Marvis Bay they never 
fail to get their own back. As a matter of 
fact, we hardly treat the thing as a match. 
We look on it as a picnic. We have a 
splendid time—the place is a paradise and 
the local curate a sportsman to his finger¬ 
tips—and the actual game is a treat afteF the 
stern struggles ol the earlier part of the tour. 
It is in the Marvis Bay match that I take 
my annual wicket, usually through a catch 
iri the deep; while Geake, our leg-break 


artist, generally seizes the opportunity of 
playing his great double-figure innings, and 
pulling his average for the season out of 
the realms of the minuses. Except for 
the curate, Dacre, who played for Cam¬ 
bridge in the nineties and is a sound 
and pretty bat of the Jimmy Douglas type, 
the local team is composed of unskilled 
labourers. They hit hard and high and in a 
semicircle, Geake has six men in the 
country, and invariably reaps a plenteous 
harvest of wickets. When w T e go in it is an 
understood thing among us that every 
possible risk must be taken, and if a batsman 
shows symptoms of sitting on the splice and 
playing himself in, his partner feds it a duty 
to run him out at the earliest possible 
moment I remember one year Sharpies, 
our fast bowler, said he had never made a 
century, and wanted to see what it felt like, 
so he was going to play himself in against 
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Marvis Bay, and take no risks. His state¬ 
ment was coldly received, and on the score- 
sheet of the match you will find these words 
are written :— 

J. B. Sharpies, run out . o 

The wicked never prosper. 

We were gathered together in the parlour 
of the only inn the village possesses on the 
night before the match, very sociable and 
comfortable and pleased with •urselves. We 
had come flushed with victory from Seaton, 
and everything pointed to a delightful game 
on the morrow. There were no signs of rain. 
It had been a beautiful evening, and the glass 
was going up. It was pretty to see the faith 
we had in that glass. On our last visit, a year 
back, the thing had prophesied much rain, 
and we had been unanimous in pointing out 
that of course no sane man ever thought of 
trusting a barometer. 

Geake had just finished telling us, at con¬ 
siderable length, how he once made twenty- 
three not out in a house match at Malvern 
(which none of us believed) when Sharpies 
strolled in. 

He wore a cynical smile. 

As a rule this smile of his is the forerunner 
of some bad news. He is apt to come up 
just before the Seaton match and tell me that 
he has strained his heart, or a lung, or some¬ 
thing, and cannot possibly bowl a ball. But, 
as the match the next day was only against 
Marvis Bay, it seemed impossible that any 
bad news he might have could really matter. 
Even if he could not bowl for some reason 
it would not be particularly serious. Our 
changes were capable of getting Marvis 
Bay out. 

However, I thought it was my duty, in my 
capacity of captain of the team, to hear all 
that was to be heard. 

“ What’s the matter, Sharpies ? ” I asked. 

He shook his head pityingly. 

“ See,” he said—“ see how the little victims 
play, regardless of their fate.” 

One of the little victims, Gregory, our 
wicket-keeper, flung a bound volume of the 
farmers’ Magazine at him. 

He caught it high up with one hand. 

“ I’m in rare form,” he said, complacently. 
“ I can see anything. Good job too. We 
shall need good fielding.” 

“ Sharpies,” I said, “ you’ve got something 
up your sleeve. Out with it, or get out. 
You’re frightening Sanderson.” 

Sanderson, our nervous batsman, was 
already beginning to quake like a jelly 
caught in a storm. 

v r 0 


“ What’s up, Sharpies ? ” said several 
voices. 

Our fast bowler condescended to explain. 

“ As I was coming up the street just now,” 
he said, “ I suddenly noticed a horse shy 
violently. And next minute I saw the 
reason.- A little shrimp of a man with a face 
like a music-hall comedian was coming 
towards me. Do any of you know Wix ? 
Apollo Wix?” 

“ Plays for Somerset,” said Sanderson. 

“ He do,” assented Sharpies. “ And like¬ 
wise does he play—on occasion and by 
special request—for Marvis Bay.” 

“ What ? ” I shouted. 

Sharpies’s smile became a grin. 

“James, my gallant skipper, I speak the 
truth. Wix, who, I may point out, is eighth 
in the first-class averages, has come down 
here all for love of us to play against the 
Weary Willies.” 

Our jaws fell. We had been looking 
forward to a gentle, go-as-you-please village 
game. With Wix against us we might have 
to go our hardest to win. 

“ Haven’t Somerset a match ? ” asked 
Geake. “ I thought they were playing 
Gloucestershire.” 

“ Not till Monday, Gloucestershire. They 
are free till then. Hence,” added Sharpies, 
calmly, “ we shall also have the pleasure of 
playing to-morrow against Jack Coggin and 
T. C. Smith.” 

A perfect howl of anguish rose from all 
comers of the room. 

“ Wha a-at ? ” 

“ Jack Coggin ! ” 

“ What on earth-” 

“ Who-” 

“ T. C. Smith ! ” 

“ Wix, Smith, and Coggin ! Good Lord ! ” 
There followed a lull, during which I heard 
Sanderson murmur, sadly, “ And the last 
time I played against Jack Coggin he outed 
me in my first over ! ” 

“ Sharpies,” I said. 

“ Sir to you.” 

“ Tell me you’re lying and I’ll forgive 
you.” 

“ You pain me, James. I am a slave to 
truth. Haven’t you ever heard that story of 
me when I was a boy ? My father found me 
cutting down a cherry tree. ‘ Who is cutting 
down this tree ? ’ he asked, sternly. ‘ Father,’ 
I said, * I cannot tell a lie. It is probably 
the cat.’ You needn’t believe what I say, of 
course. Wix is my authority. Oh, and, by 
the way-” 

“Yes?” inalfrom 
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“ There is a party of public-school boys 
down here, reading with a coach. Win¬ 
chester men. Mere lads, of course, mere 
lads—nothing more. Still, two of them 
were in the team this year, and one of the 
two—Shellick—knocked up seventy against 
Eton.” 

The concentrated gloom seemed to make 
the room quite dark; or it may have been 
the tobacco smoke. 

“ Let’s scratch,” suggested somebody, 
miserably. 

“ But look here, Sharpies,” I said, “ I can’t 
understand this. Dacre told me he hadn’t 
got a very strong side.” 

“No, poor man, he’s had disappointments. 
You see, the Australians have got a match, 
so he couldn’t get Trumper and Noble.” 

“I believe there’s something at the bottom 
of all this.” 

“ There is,” said Sharpies, “ if you want to 
know. I got it from Wix, who seemed to 
think it was so good that he couldn’t keep it 
to himself.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ The man Dacre, who has got a sense of 
humour which strikes one as almost irre¬ 
ligious in a curate, is putting up a deep jest 
on the Weary Willies. He has collected all 
these celebrities, and—this is the point; you 
ought to laugh here—he is going to play 
them all under assumed names. You see 
the rollicking idea ? The score of the match 
will be printed in all the sporting papers, 
and it will get about that an ordinary village 
team has beaten the club hollow. We shall 
never live it down.” 

“ We can explain,” said Geake, hopefully. 

“ Who would believe us ? ” 

“ Now, look here,” I said, firmly ; “ this is 
absurd. We mustn’t chuck up the sponge 
in this rotten way. There’s no earthly sense 
in going into the field a beaten side. Just 
because they’ve got a county man or two-” 

“ Three,” corrected Sharpies. 

“That doesn’t necessarily mean that they 
will win. As a matter of fact, in this sort of 
game a good club bat is far more likely to 
make runs than a county man, who’s used to 
billiard-table wickets. They may have a few 
cracks, but we’re far stronger all through.” 

“ I made twenty-three not out once,” said 
Geake. “ It was in a house match at 
Malvern.” 

“And, hang it all,” I cried, warming to 
my work, “you and Geake, Sharpies, are a 
good enough pair of bowlers to bother any 
batsman.” 

“My dear James,” said Sharpies, enthusi¬ 


astically, “ you make me blush. Your stately 
compliments embarrass me.” 

“ It isn’t only their batsmen,” said Sander¬ 
son, despondently. “ Look at their bowlers. 
Jack Coggin.” 

“ And Smith,” said Gregory. 

“ Who’s Smith ? ” I said, scornfully. “ A 
man who goes on second change-” 

“ First change,” said Gregory. “ And for 
a first-class county.” 

“ Well, look at our batting,” I urged. 
“ There’s Sanderson, for one-” 

“ And me,” put in Geake. “ I once made 
twenty-three not out. It was in a house 
match at Malvern.” 

“You never know what will happen at 
cricket,” I said. “ Buck up, and let’s make 
these Somerset men so sick that they’ll stay in 
their own county another year or hang them¬ 
selves with the laces of their cricket boots.” 

“ And, in passing,” said Sharpies, pouring 
out a measure of whisky and adding a dash 
of soda-water, “let’s drink confusion to the 
man Dacre—the Rev. Dacre, curate and 
serpent. May his first ball hit him on the 
funny-bone, his second wind him, and his 
third get him 1-b-w.” 

We drank the toast with considerable 
enthusiasm. 

The inhabitants of Marvis Bay turned out 
in force to see us massacred. The curate’s 
low plot had probably become public pro¬ 
perty, for there was an alert air about the 
crowd as of those who expect amusement in 
the near future. 

“You’ve got some new men in your team, 
I see,” I said to Dacre. I wondered whether 
Wix had told him that he had informed 
Sharpies of the state of affairs. 

Apparently he had not, for the serpentine 
curate made no confession. Instead, he 
waved his hand airily, as if to deprecate the 
attaching of any importance to the changes 
in his side. 

“ One or two,” he said. “ One or two ; 
local celebrities, you know; very keen. You 
may teach them something of the game.” 

“ Stranger things have happened.” 

I looked round me. To my left Jack 
Coggin was bowling his celebrated leg-theory 
balls to T. C. Smith. 

“ That’s one of your new men, isn’t it ? ” I 
said. “ Looks a useful man.” 

“ A very decent bowler on his day,” said 
the curate. 

I believed him. A week before Jack 
Coggin had taken five good Notts wickets 
for eighty-seven. 
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over the former 
banged them 
down like a com¬ 
bi nation of 
Brearley and 
Prichard. Over 
after over the 
latter tried every 
trick in his 
repertory. But 
all in vain, Wix 
was superb. He 
took everything 
that came to him 
with the ease 
which belongs 
to a man who is 
morally certain 
of a place in 
the English team 
for the fifth Test 
Match, His 
driving was 
titanic, his cut¬ 
ting a dream. When he pulled, he did it 
with that certainty of touch which stamps 
the genius. It was only the fine bowling of 
Sharpies and Geake which kept the score 
within anything like decent limits. After an 
hour's play eighty was on the board, and the 
pair were still together. 

Then our luck turned. Geake, who had 
had a rest and was now bowling again, sent 
down a miserable long hop wide of the off 
stump. It was a ball that cried out to be 
hit, A novice could have dispatched it to 
the boundary. The vaulting ambition of the 
Wykehamist did not stop short at a mere 
four. He wanted six. He hit out much 
too wildly. There was a click, and Gregory 
had him behind the wickets. 

Two minutes later, by that curious fatality 
which so often broods over the survivor of a 
long partnership, Wix, trying an almost 
identical stroke off Sharpies, was caught at 
third man. Here, therefore, were their two 
best bats out, and the score under a hundred. 
We had still to deal with Smith, Coggin, the 
other Wykehamist, and the dastard parson, 
but, after all, these were but small fry in com¬ 
parison, Smith and Coggin were first-class 
bowlers, but nobody had ever called them 
first-class bats. 

However, they were far from being rabbits. 
They may have lacked style, but they cer¬ 
tainty had vigour. Smith rattled up thirty- 
three, mainly by means of boundaries, and 
Coggin took forty. The other Wykehamist 
compiled a stylish twenty-five, Caere, to 


“ And the man batting ? He any good ? " 

“ A tolerable fast bowler. When in form 
quite useful 11 

T. C, Smith had been in form ten days 
ago. On that occasion he had bowled Fry 
and had Vine caught off him in the slips in 
one over, 

“ Ah ! " I said. “ We ought to have a good 
game, then;” 

“ Oh, we shall do our best,” said he, 
modestly, 

“So,” I said, with determination, “shall 
we.” 

Of the opening stages of that match I 
have no very pleasant recollections. They 
won the toss, and batted first on a wicket 
which had evidently been prepared more 
carefully than was generally the case at 
Marvis Bay, Wix, looking positively hideous, 
opened the innings with Shellick, the Wyke¬ 
hamist expert, who had that peculiarly com¬ 
petent look which characterizes the public- 
school man who is a certainty for his “ blue” 
in his first year. 

From the moment Wix took guard, and 
scraped the crease with one of the bails in 
his cool, unruffled way, our troubles began. 
Nothing could have been nobler than the 
struggles of Sharpies and Geake. Over after 
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the joy of the Weary Willies, failed miserably* 
Sharpies shattered him with his second ball, 
and then and there danced a cake-walk by 
the side of the pitch. 

The rest of the team were our old friends 
the unskilled labourers. They did their best, 
and once or twice effected prodigious hits* 
but Geake got amongst them with slow 
yorkers, and the thing became a procession. 
The tenth Marvis Bay wicket fell five minutes 
before the luncheon interval. The scoring 
had been unusually rapid, even for that 


ground, which is small. The full total was 
two hundred and eleven* 

Not a big score for a good wicket; but 
with Jack Coggin and T* C- Smith against us 
we were not riotously optimistic. 

We had finished lunch, and I was trying to 
bring Sanderson to a frame of mind which 
would render him fit to come in first with me 
with any chance of surviving a couple of 
overs, when a motor-car puffed up to the 
entrance to the ground. It contained one 
man, who wore goggles and a cap with a 
peak that covered his nose, 

There was a general move on the part of 
the two teams in his direction, A contem¬ 
plative inspection of a motor-car is the very 


thing to round off a cricket lunch* I took 
Sanderson along with me to look at it, 
arguing as we went. Sanderson is a beautiful 
bat, but he has an impossible set of nerves* 
His flesh creeps when he goes to the wickets, 
but if he survives a few overs he is worth 
watching. I had almost succeeded in con¬ 
vincing him that Coggin and Smith were 
rather poor third-class bowlers when we 
joined the group round the car* Its 
owner had removed his goggles, but his 
face was strange to me. 

Smith and Coggin, how¬ 
ever, coming up arm-in-arm 
a moment later, recognised 
him and greeted him as a 
brother* He received their 
greetings calmly and re¬ 
plied to them precisely* He 
seemed a man who rarely 
permitted himself to be¬ 
come excited. 

“ Halloa, Charlie 1 ,T said 
Smith. 

11 How's things ? M in¬ 
quired Coggin* 

** Middling,” said the new-comer* 
“ Is that the motor ? " 

“ That is the motor,” replied he, 
with the precision of an Ollendorff* 
Smith climbed into the vacated 
seat* Coggin was inspecting the rear 
of the machine. Its owner eyed them 
without emotion. The motor con¬ 
tinued, as Sharpies pathetically put 
it, to throb as though its little heart 
would break. 

Coggin now proceeded to clamber 
carefully over the body of the car. 

“ Don't cut the leather with your 
spikes,” said Charlie* 

“ Right ho,” replied Coggin, 
“ What’s this thing fur ? ” He touched a 
lever with his hand, 

“That sets the thing going,” said Charlie. 
Instant attention on the part of T* C. 
Smith. 

i£ What—this ? w he said* 

The owner nodded, and the next moment, 
without warning* the car bounded forward 
down the road. That same instinct which 
prompts a man to touch wet paint to see if it 
really is wet had induced T. C, Smith to pull 
the lever* 

Our first impulse, on recovering from our 
surprise, was to laugh. The sight of Jack 
Coggin hanging on to the back of his seat 
was humorous* 

Then the serious side of the thing struck 
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us. One or two of the group made a half¬ 
hearted dash down the road, but stopped on 
realizing the futility of giving chase. Assist¬ 
ance was out of the question. 

“ They’re all right,” said the owner of the 
car, without emotion, “if they know how to 
steer; and it's simple enough. Yes, there 
they go round the corner. They’re all right." 

A buzz of conversation began. We all 
discussed the incident at one and the same 
time- The only person who made no con¬ 
tribution to the discussion was Charlie. He 
lit a cigar, 

Dacre pulled a watch out of the pocket of 
his blazer. 

“ We ought to be starting again soon,” 
he said. “ It's nearly three. When do you 
think those two men will be coming back ? ” 

Charlie blew the ash off his cigar. 

“ That," he said, “ I can’t say. I doubt if 
either of them knows how to stop the car." 

“ Good gracious ! ” 
exclaimed Dacre. 

“ Then you mean to 
say they will go 
on- 1 ” 

“Till the thing runs 
down, I suppose," 

“ And when will that 
be ? ” I asked. 

“ Why, I couldn’t say 
exactly. They've got 
enough petrol to take 
them — oh, say fifty 
miles.” 

(< Fifty — miles ! » 
gasped Dacre. 

11 Call it forty - five,” 
said Charlie, making a 
concession. 

“Shall we start?” I 
asked, suavely. “ Are 
your men ready ? ” 

Dacre passed a hand¬ 
kerchief over his fore¬ 
head, “ But — but— 
but-” he said. 


bearing in his hand a telegram for the 
bereaved Charlie. It was signed “ Smith/ 1 
and had been dispatched apparently from 
somewhere in the middle of Cornwall. 
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' assistance was out or 
the question." 


“You had better play two substitutes,” 

“ But-” 

“After all,” I said, gently, “their absence 
cannot be so very important As you said, 
they are merely local talent.” 

He looked at me with eyes that were full 
of expression. 

“ Merely local talent,” I repeated. 

It was shortly after the tea interval, when 
our score was a hundred and sixty for three 
wickets, that a small boy entered the field, 
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“Motor safe," it read, “Returning by 
train. Tell Dacre not wait dinner.” 

It was at that moment, I fancy, that 
the Rev. Joseph Dacre experienced a 
fleeting regret that he had ever taken holy 
orders. 

Clergymen have to be so guarded in their 
speech. 

And when, an hour later, the Weary 
Willies won the match with five wickets 
in hand, this regret may possibly have 
become | f rom 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

By FATHER OAPON. 

The present instalment of Father Gapon’s story narrates the rapid developments of last year down to the 
presentation of the famed petition to the Czar, which was followed by the massacre of January 22nd, 1905. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

I SUPPLANT ZUBATOFF. 

FEW days later I went to 
Moscow and began to make 
inquiries about Zubatoff s 
official labour organization. It 
soon became clear that it was 
only a clever trap, constructed 
by the police in order to separate the working 
classes from the “ intellectuals,” and in this 
way to kill the political movement. 

I returned to St. Petersburg, sadder and 
wiser; and at once' began to write a report 
about Zubatoff’s plan. In this I tried to 
explain that his policy was ill-founded, that it 
could only demoralize those who took part 
in the movement, and that the only way in 
which the labouring classes could really better 
their condition was that which has been 
adopted in England—that is to say, their 
organization in perfectly free and independ¬ 
ent unions. I sent this report to General 
Kleygells, and another report to the Metro¬ 
politan Antonius, explaining in tHe latter that 
the participation of the clergy in the move¬ 
ment could only bring discredit upon the 
Church. Kleygells, with whom I had an 
interview, and the Metropolitan Antonius 
both pronounced themselves 'against Zuba- 
toff’s policy, and Zubatoff probably learned 
this, for he became still more - anxious- to 
gain my co-operation. His lieutenant, 
Sokoloff, paid me frequent visits with ' the 
idea of converting me. Zubatoff arranged 
for another interview with me in the house 
of a friend of his, and there I met 
several persons who have played a prominent 
part in the political movement of the last 
two years. One of them was Miss Manya 
Vilbushevitch and another Dr. Shayevitch, 
who were then, under the patronage of 
Zubatoff, laying the foundation of a so-called 
Independent Labour Party in South Russia 
on the same lines as the Moscow associa¬ 
tion. Another was Dr. Shapiro, one of the 
leaders of the Zionist movement. Zubatoff 
apparently gave material help to all these 
persons, and I summarized his policy in the 
ancient formula, Divide et impera. He was 
evidently attempting to organize the Jewish 
workmen under the flag of Zionism, and 


trying to detach them from the Revolutionary 
Party, while he was enlisting the Christian 
workmen under the pretence of a struggle for 
economic concessions, in order to separate 
them also from political action. This showed, 
indeed, that he was a man of considerable 
intelligence; and, believing as I did that 
organization was the first essential for the 
future of the masses, I could not but admire 
the ingenuity and boldness with which he had 
gone to work. 

Then, for the first time, there arose in my 
mind the question whether it might not 
be possible, by pretending adherence to 
ZubatofFs policy, to attain my own end of a 
genuine working-class organization. But I 
was very much afraid of besmearing myself; 
and, therefore, when they asked me for my 
formal adherence, I answered that I still 
wished to think the matter over. 

- At “last the St. Petersburg Workmen’s 
Association was formally established. I 
attended the inaugural meeting, but not in 
my priest’s, dress, so that I should not be 
formally associated with the service, which I 
had been pressed to do. 

Shortly afterwards the work of lectures and 
meetings began in the suburb Viborgskaya 
Starona, one of the workmen’s quarters. I 
took no active part in it, but I went twice to 
see what was going on. During these lectures 
the employers, and especially the Government, 
were put in the best light, and every effort 
was made to reconcile the workmen with the 
present order of things. I asked my friends 
of the Haven to attend and watch what was 
going on and to report to me. 

The spring of 1903 came, and I was 
very busy with preparations for the coming 
examinations at the Academy. I worked 
hard and duly passed, and wrote the essay 
for the Theological degree, which I success¬ 
fully took. Then the question arose—what 
next? The rector hinted that it would be 
good for me to enter a monastic order, which 
is the more important and favoured branch of 
the clergy in Russia, and holds all the highest 
positions. But I flatly refused, for reasons 
of which I have already spoken. During the 
summer I took a little room in the Vassili 
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(eighteen shillings) a month, and limited my 
expenses, apart from this rent, to nine pence 
or tenpence a day* I was very much inclined 
to abandon the priesthood altogether ; but, 
as I thought it would give me easier access to 
the workmen, I decided not to do so until I 
had succeeded, and I began to look for a 
parish in St. Petersburg. 

Gradually there was ripening in my mind 
a plan for influencing the Workmen’s Asso- 
ciation organized by Zubatoff in such a way 
as to completely para¬ 
lyze the efforts of the 
Political Police to use 
it as a buttress of the 
Autocracy, and to 
direct it into altogether 
a different channel* If 
I had had any faith in 
the genuineness of 
Zubatoffs intentions, it 
had by this time abso¬ 
lutely disappeared* 

Once he invited me to 
his apartments, and 
during our conversation 
a telegram was brought 
in, describing the gene- 
ral strike in the South 
of Russia, which had 
then just broken out, 
and which in the be¬ 
ginning was actually 
organized by his agent, 

Dn Shayevitch. As he 
read the telegram the 
benevolent face of Zubatoff suddenly changed 
its expression, and a savage fire flashed in his 
eyes as he hissed, “ Shoot them down, the vil¬ 
lains.” The serpent shelved at last, I thought. 

My workmen friends also at this time 
reported to me that they had heard of 
three persons who had spoken at the meet¬ 
ings of the association being arrested. Still 

I decided to use Zubatoff for my own 
purposes. One day he invited me to come 
and see him, and again asked me whether I 
would not help him. In particular, he wished 
me to write a report to M. de Witte, who 
was then Finance Minister, about the meet¬ 
ings of the association, the idea being to 
impress him with the value of the movement. 

II The report,” said Zubatoff, “must be 
written as though the men themselves had 
done it* De Witte may be of great help 
to us, and you might show him that a pro¬ 
fessional organization of the labouring classes 
would be consistent with his own ideas ot 
the policy of the State*” 

Vd, xxx. -39, 


I agreed to write a paper of the kind, not 
as a member of the association, but as a 
private observer, basing myself upon its 
minutes, which were given to me for the 
purpose. In the course of a long conversation 
Zubatoff made his own purposes quite clear. 
I)e Witte, who has been the great author of 
the Protectionist system in Russia, and the 
connected system of State regulation which 
has produced an enormous artificial growth 
of commerce and manufactures in the Empire 
in recent years, was en¬ 
tirely on the side of the 
employers ; and Zuba- 
toff wanted to secure 
his sympathy. 

When our conversa¬ 
tion ended Zubatoff 
took out of his desk 
two hundred roubles 
(twenty pounds) and 
offered them to me with 
a friendly smile as a 
fee for my work upon 
the report. I dared not 
refuse altogether to ac¬ 
cept this money, lest I 
should make him sus¬ 
picious ; and so, saying 
that it was too much, I 
took only one hundred 
roubles. 

The reader who is 
calmly considering this 
story in the light of 
the peaceful and law- 
abiding feelings of a citizen of a free land may 
wonder that I should have consented any 
longer to associate myself, even in so slight 
a way, with so dubious a venture as this, 
now that I began to see its real nature. But T 
filled as I w T as with disgust the more I saw 
of ZubatofFs movement, the peculiar and 
desperate character of the position of the 
mass of my poor countrymen still more pain¬ 
fully oppressed me* The very existence of this 
movement shows how ¥ little Russian conditions 
can be judged by Western standards. In no 
other civilized country, I suppose, would it 
be possible to conceive the heads of the 
police, with the patronage and authority of 
thomost powerful Ministers of the Sovereign, 
deliberately undertaking to organize a labour 
movement, and even going so far as to 
organize great strikes, solely with the object 
of 4( dishing ” the natural leaders of the 
working classes, and so keeping the industrial 
movement utiHUfiftUir own control. 

It UN#Vl^iTMlIntelrfWItj*# countrymen 
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would never be in better conditions of life 
until they were organized; and it appeared 
to me—and this belief has been confirmed 
by what has since happened—that, whoever 
commenced that organization, it would in 
the end become a genuine labour movement, 
because the intelligent members of the 
working classes who had been enlisted would 
ultimately get the upper hand. That is 
why, after much anxious thought, I decided 
that, distasteful as it might be, I ought 
to take part in this beginning, and to 
endeavour, using Zubatofif as a tool, 
gradually to get the control of the organiza¬ 
tion into my own hands. By affecting to 
help these servants of the Autocracy I should 
get complete freedom in my own relations 
with the working men, and I should not be 
under the perpetual necessity of hiding my 
movements from police spies. It was only 
too evident that the declared Revolutionists 
would have but little influence among the 
masses of the people, because they always 
had to work secretly in small circles of 
selected workmen, the body of the people 
remaining untouched. As a priest, on the 
other hand, I had a great advantage in 
coming closer into contact with the people. 
I believed that, by first organizing them for 
mutual help under the protection of the 
authorities, arranging at the same time secret 
societies of the best workmen, picked out for 
the purpose, whom I could educate and use 
as missionaries, I could, little by little, con¬ 
vert the whole organization to larger ends, 
until, my own men having replaced the 
officials of the association appointed by the 
police, and having won the respect and trust 
of the general body by their manifest honesty, 
I should have a group of assistants ready to 
lead the people when the critical moment 
came. I knew that, for the time being, I 
should be shunned by the small parties of 
political reformers, and should be suspected 
of all sorts of treachery; but my duty to the 
working men whom I loved overcame my 
hesitation. 

Several representatives of the Workmen's 
Association took my report to M. de Witte, 
according to ZubatofFs desire. The Minister 
received them, read the report through, and 
then calmly asked :— 

“ Did you write this, gentlemen ? ” 

“ Yes," they answered. 

“ Then you ought to become journalists," 
M. de Witte replied ; and with these words 
he dismissed them. 

ZubatofFs plan of enlisting De Witte’s help 
in this way failed; but, a little later on, M. 


de Plehve, by a series of intrigues, completely 
supplanted his rival in the Czar’s favour, and 
became omnipotent. At this time—the 
spring of 1903 — Zubatoffs organization in 
St. Petersburg had not been very successful, 
partly because some of the factory hands in 
Moscow came over and told their comrades 
that it was a police trap, partly because some 
professors who had at first promised to speak 
to the men now refused to do so, fearing 
public criticism, and partly because members 
of the Revolutionary Party came to the 
meetings and put annoying questions to the 
speakers. All this was very unpleasant for 
Zubatofif; and, besides, he had a number of 
enemies. 

On the 8th of May, 1903, five artisans 
whom I knew to be honest and intelligent 
men came to me at the Academy. One of 
them, Vassilieff, marched beside me at the 
head of the procession on the fateful 22nd of 
January last, and was killed at my side; the 
others being still alive, I am unable to 
mention their names. They argued with me 
at length to show the necessity of joining 
Zubatoffs organization, in order to capture 
it for our own use. We met again at the 
lodging of one of them, and after a long 
discussion I yielded. 

There and then we organized ourselves into 
a Secret Committee. 

I afterwards went to see Zubatofif and told 
him that I was ready to help him actively, 
but he must promise me that absolutely no 
arrests would be made among the members 
of the association, as otherwise the work 
would be compromised and would fail, 
especially in view of rumours of arrests of 
members in Moscow. 

Zubatofif gave me his word, and I hasten to 
add that so long as he was in power it was 
kept. 

I then proceeded to organize a group of 
future leaders, consisting partly of ZubatofFs 
men and partly of members of my own com¬ 
mittee, and prepared them for their future 
work by a series of private discussions. 

I do not know how long I could have 
succeeded in soothing Zubatofif, though, in 
spite of all his detective capacities and his 
bold policy, he was in certain ways a simple¬ 
ton. At this moment, however, Fate came 
to my aid and brought the reign of this great 
police agent to an abrupt end. 

He invited me about this time to dinner 
at the house of a personal friend, his right- 
hand man in the hunting down of Revolu¬ 
tionists, one Memikoff. There I was intro¬ 
duced to (Bengal ifekahcMkeff, and there 
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were also present a number of other agents 
of Zubatoff, including Dr. Gurovitch and 
Dr. Shayevitch, The latter, during our con¬ 
versation, vigorously defended the policy of 
getting up local strikes as a means of keeping 
hold of the workmen. Zubatoff did not 
share this opinion, but I understood that he 
gave his agents a free hand in certain 
localities, and very soon afterwards some of 
them put their theories into practice and 
ruined their own careers, together with that 
of Zubatoff, One such strike was arranged 
in Minsk, but the police agents quickly lost 
control of it, and 
at last they were 
removed by the 
Ministry of the 
Interior, at the 
request of 
the local authori¬ 
ties and the local 
employers* 

In Odessa 
things went much 
farther, I >r. Sha 
yevitch, acting 
through the offi¬ 
cial Workmen's 
Associatio n, 
started a small 
strike, but it 
spread like wild¬ 
fire among the 
trades of the port, 
and in a few 
days scores of 
thousands of 
dockers and arti¬ 
sans had stopped 
work, and the city 
was in a condi¬ 
tion verging on 
anarchy. Dr* 

Shayevitch lost 
his presence of 
mind completely, 
refused to lead the men, and hid himself The 
authorities of the city and the employers, 
greatly alarmed and pressed on by ZubatofPs 
enemies, made a search at the house of 
Shayevitch, and arrested him* Zubatoff tried 
to disavow all responsibility for this proceed¬ 
ing, but, unfortunately for him, a letter was 
found which proved his sympathy with the 
scheme, and this brought about his fall. 
Shayevitch was exiled to the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Vologda, and Zubatoff himself was 
deprived of all his posts and exiled to a small 
town in the central provinces. What became 


of him I do not know, except that, thanks to 
the protection of General Trepoff, the present 
Dictator of Russia, and the Grand Duke 
Sergius, Zubatoff received a rich pension. 

With the disappearance of Zubatoff his St 
Petersburg association remained, so to say, in 
the air. So when—in August, 1903— I was 
again approached by a deputation of five 
workmen, members of my Secret ’Committee, 
with the request to take the whole work into 
my own hands, I determined to do so, and 
at the end of August I proceeded to organize 
a workmen’s society which would embody 

my own ideas as 
to the lines upon 
which real pro¬ 
gress could be 
made toward an 
improvement in 
the condition 
of the masses of 
the jieople and 
the attainment of 
national freedom. 

We had already 
a nucleus of in¬ 
telligent work¬ 
men to begin 
with, partly mem¬ 
bers of my Secret 
Committee, 
partly other work¬ 
men whom I had 
picked out dur¬ 
ing our discus- 
sions, about 
seventeen alto¬ 
gether. We hired 
an apartment in 
the Viborgskaya 
Starona, and ar¬ 
ranged it as tea¬ 
rooms. A man¬ 
ager, elected by 
the men them¬ 
selves for three 
months, was installed. He continued to 
work at the factory during the day-time, as 
the restaurant was open only from 7 p.m. to 
midnight, and from 2 p.m, on Sundays, and 
more particularly because he did not receive 
any pay. Only tea and mineral waters were 
sold, alcoholic liquors being strictly for¬ 
bidden. We had for this purpose several 
small moms, and a hall for meetings, which 
were held three times a week. On Wednes¬ 
days and Sundays we used to read and dis¬ 
cuss books m articles oil the labour question ; 
and members on 
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social and economic questions. Every meet¬ 
ing was opened and closed with prayer. 
Workmen from outside were cordially invited, 
and they appointed one of the two men who 
controlled the restaurant No doubt the 
strictness with which our accounts were kept 
helped in the rapid extension of the popu¬ 
larity of the society. 

After a couple of months, when its sound¬ 
ness was proved, I decided to put it on a 
more solid ground, its existence not yet being 
sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment, and so being in danger 
of destruction at any mo¬ 
ment, I wrote a report to 
the Minister of the Interior 
about the use and necessity 
of trade organizations among 
the workmen, and this was 
presented through the then 
Prefect, General Kleygells, as 
is required by the regulations, 

\ )uring an interview with 
Kleygells I discussed the 
matter at length. I was also 
requested to see Lopukhin, 

Director of the Department 
of Police, about it. This 
official, a tall, gentlemanly 
fellow, with an intelligent 
face, received me in a very 
friendly way, and, when I told 
him that we had no library 
and were very much in need of books and 
papers, astonished me by asking me how 
much money we wanted for this purpose. 
Afterwards, to my disgust, I received from 
the Ministry of the Interior a small sum of 
money, about six pounds, with a strong hint 
that I should only subscribe to Conservative 
papers. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FATHER JOHN, THE MIRACLE-WORKER. 

In the meantime I had taken my degree, 
had rented a small room, and was looking 
for some position as a priest by which I 
could earn my living. I had very scanty 
means, and spent them with the utmost care + 
I don't know' how the Metropolitan Antonius 
heard about it, but on the eve of Christmas 
in that year a messenger brought me a little 
packet from him containing a hundred 
roubles (about ten pounds) as a Christmas 
present. The next day I went to thank him 
for his kindness, and he then offered me a 
vacant position as chaplain in the Central 
Prison {Perisilnye Tiurma ). I sent in the 
necessary application, and a few days later 


was informed that, out of many candidates, I 
had been selected. 

We called our society (avoiding that word 
lest it should excite suspicion) the Gathering 
{Sobranye) of Russian Factory Hands of 
St. Petersburg, Its stated aims were to 
strengthen in the Russian workman the 
national self-consciousness, and to develop 
his intelligence and his capacity for self-help. 
As means to these ends the association 
would organize tea clubs, educational circles, 
lectures on industrial and 
general subjects, and groups 
for co-operative production 
and distribution; sick, acci¬ 
dent, and out-of-work benefit 
following as soon as possible. 

At the beginning of No¬ 
vember all the men who had 
been formerly employed by 
Zubatoff were unanimously 
excluded from the society 
and forbidden to enter the 
premises. On the gth of that 
month, with seventeen mem¬ 
bers of the responsible circle, 
1 went to General Kleygells 
to present the rules; and I 
afterwards often visited the 
Department of Police to help 
their passage through the in¬ 
terminable process of bureau¬ 
cratic sanction. In ordinary 
cases this process often lasts a couple of years 
or more, but our constitution came out of the 
mill after only three months—alas ! in a much 
mutilated condition. The form of our 
inaugural meeting was then considered, and 
an old man T whom we called Grandfather 
Jacob, proposed that Father John of Cron- 
stadt should be invited to lead a solemn 
service. But this was strongly opposed by 
the great majority of members, who objected 
to Father John's miracle-working. 

I may interject here a few words as to my 
several meetings with this remarkable priest. 
His habit of distributing large sums of 
money in the streets attracted to Oonstadt 
a whole population of beggars, who lived in 
complete laziness, looking only for charity, 
and losing more and more the habits of 
honest work. The first time I met him w f as 
at the blessing of the new Church of the 
Olga Refuge. Father John had been invited 
to lead the service, together with myself and 
another priest. I closely studied his face. 
He is a man of rather short stature, short 
grey beard, keen eyes, abrupt and nervous 
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was dressed in most beautiful priest’s gar¬ 
ments. Before the opening of the service a 
genera), covered with decorations, came into 
the church, and I observed that Father John 
was a very watchful and practical man. 

Next time I met him at the house of a 
merchant, where a service was to be held. 
He was preceded by one of a band of twelve 
lady acolytes dressed in white, whose move¬ 
ments reminded me more of a clown than of 
a sincere worshipper. Afterwards we were 
invited to take refreshment, and Father John 
and I sat down at table, while a crowd of 
visitors kneeled around us. The priest ate 
and drank with great gusto, and without any 
ceremony. I was also hungry, but my atten¬ 
tion was soon diverted to the fact that each 
time my colleague emptied the glass or plate 
he filled it again and passed it to the nearest 
person kneeling by him, who tasted devoutly 
and then passed it on. Thus Father John’s 
plates and glasses made the round of the 
room. I could not but feel humiliated at 
this spectacle. 

He used sometimes to visit the Academy, 
where the students simply adored him. I 
often spoke to persons from Cronstadt, well 
acquainted with his life; on the whole, their 
opinion was that his influence and his 
largesse were very demoralizing. His 
complete neglect of any radical proposals for 
the betterment of the condition of the suffer¬ 
ing and toiling masses was especially striking. 
He was in close relation only with the 
powerful, the enemies and oppressors of the 
people. The influence upon his work of 
the twelve lady assistants to whom I have 
referred, who were generally the wives or 
unmarried daughters of rich merchants, was 
not a good one Each of them had her 
special week, during which time she really 
managed Father John’s public life, trying to 
get as many rich houses as possible to solicit 
his visits at very high fees. 

In this way his prayers became a purely 
commercial business, and he rarely visited 
the poor. I do not think it was his own 
fault; I believe that he is a well-intentioned 
man, but, being very ignorant, he has become, 
in the political sense of the word, a mere 
tool of the ruling classes. He is very sus¬ 
ceptible to the temptations of advertisement, 
and, although he distributes immense sums 
of money, is yet very rich. His subservience 
is shown in his behaviour after the Kishinieff 
massacres. It will be remembered that, 
upon the impulse of the moment, he sent 
an appeal to the Christian population of 
Kishinieff, in which be strongly condemned 


the murder of the Jews ; but later on, after 
being spoken to by the authorities, he sent 
another letter, in which he excused himself 
for his former reproaches and accused the 
Jews of being themselves the cause and the 
instigators of the massacres. 

On April 1 ith, 1904, the opening ceremony 
of the St. Petersburg Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion took place. About one hundred and 
fifty persons were present, and after various 
speeches by the workmen and myself there 
were music and dancing. I now looked with 
anxiety to the immediate future, but my fears 
were soon relieved. On the first evening 
seventy-three members joined and paid their 
subscriptions, and at the end of the first 
month there were three hundred members. 
In spite of repeated refusals, I was elected 
general director. 

At last I had firm ground under my feet 
for the development of my plans. I gave 
myself wholly to the organization and exten¬ 
sion of the society, being present at all its 
meetings and forming numerous circles of 
workmen for the study of history and 
industrial and political questions. A few 
University men helped me in this latter work. 
Great care was taken that the working of the 
restaurant and the management of the sub¬ 
scriptions should be efficient and above 
suspicion, while at the same time it should be 
in the hands of the men themselves. 

I had often to go to the managers of the 
factories and workshops to ask for some 
improvement in the conditions of labour, to 
smooth over some undesirable conflict, to find 
work for unemployed hands, or to get some 
unfortunate man reinstated. More than once 
it happened to me to be treated very roughly 
by employers who did not like such inter¬ 
vention. My little rooms in Church Street 
were filled morning and night, and sometimes 
far past midnight, by workmen and their 
wives or relations, some of whom came to 
discuss our movement, others to obtain help 
in their difficulties, and yet others to bring 
complaints against their husbands or fathers, 
which I had to try to settle. There was 
hardly a moment of peace, and yet this was 
the happiest time of my life. 

The best day of all was Saturday, when 
the members of my Secret Committee, to¬ 
gether with some other trusted workmen, 
gathered in my tiny rooms to talk over our 
common business. The men threw off their 
coats and I took off my cassock, and at times 
the air became terribly stuffy. We talked 
till the smalii hqurs ; sometimes, indeed, some 
of my friejridsf^enlp straight frpm my rooms 
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to their morning work* 1 felt now that life 
was not aimless or useless ; but there was no 
time to think of myself. Though I received 
a salary of about two hundred guineas a year 
from the Central Prison, I spent everything 
on the society. My clothes were ragged, but 
what did that matter ? The work was going 
on splendidly* I had given the men an 
assurance at the opening meeting that the 
foundation of our society would mark an 
epoch in the history of the working-class 
movement in Russia, that if they threw all 
their energies into it they would build up a 
great instrument for the 
salvation of themselves and 
their fellows. Sometimes I 
had to go to the new Prefect 
of the city, General Fou- 
lon, who had replaced 
General Kleygells, and 
solicit his influence to ob¬ 
tain some concession from 
the employers. Foulon at 
first looked askance at me 
and my society. 

“ It is all very well,” he 
said, referring to the rules, 

“but the Revolutionists 
are sure to go to your 
meetings and speak there*” 
il Let them,” I replied ; 

“ we have no fear of them. 

We are working in the 
broad daylight ” ; and I 
went on to say that we wanted more 
than the general sympathy of his Excel¬ 
lency. We wanted him to feel assured 
that if any men, formerly suspected by the 
police, were now found in our managing com¬ 
mittee it would be because they understood 
at last that they had better rely on lawful 
action. Foulon was a simple-minded and 
kind-hearted man, but was not a policeman 
by nature or by his former career* He had 
served in a military post in Warsaw, and got 
on so well with the Poles there that—this is 
quite characteristic—he was promptly pro¬ 
moted to the capital. To clinch the matter, 
l asked General Skandrakoff to support me 
with Foulon, and the police agent, Guro- 
vitch, also did so. Foulon gradually became 
more favourably disposed, and 1 at last 
obtained from him a promise that no work¬ 
men of my society should be arrested, since 
such arrests would have destroyed all faith in 
it, and so have forced me to abandon the 
whole work. How important Foulon’s sup¬ 
port was to me during the critical events of 
the next few months will presently be seen. 


All this time I was fulfilling my duties at 
the Central Prison, situated not far from the 
Cossacks' barracks. In this gaol the prisoners 
usually live in large common cells, not 
separately, as it serves as a halting-place 
for those condemned to exile in Siberia, or 
those expelled from the capital to their 
native or other places in Russia* Political 
prisoners were there rather an exception. 
The governor was an excellent and intelli¬ 
gent man of German origin* Thanks to his 
humane treatment of the prisoners perfect 
order was easily maintained. Organized 
trades were carried on, 
the prisoners having 
a certain percentage of 
their earnings kept for 
them till they left. The 
former chaplain of the pri¬ 
son had arranged meetings 
of the prisoners of a reli¬ 
gious character, but with¬ 
out much success* I con¬ 
tinued and extended this 
work, giving the prisoners 
n opportunity of discuss- 
ng some of the questions 
raised, and introduced a 
magic lantern to give an 
added interest. Even 
among the rougher crimi¬ 
nals, I found in nearly all 
some spark of goodness ; 
for their crimes, the ab- 
normal conditions of life were more respon¬ 
sible than their own wills, 


CHAPTER X. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF PLEHVE. 

Saturdays, Sundays, and Mondays I passed 
partly in the prison and partly at my society, 
and the other days of each week I devoted 
entirely to the society* In May, 1904, I sent 
some of my most trusted workmen to the 
Putiloff Works, as I thought it was now' time 
to attempt to organize the compact mass of 
its thirteen thousand hands. At the end of 
that month fifty men from these works came 
to our meeting and asked me to organize a 
similar society among them* This I did. 
It was the first branch of the mother society. 
I became chairman of it, giving up the chair¬ 
manship of the original society. 

Without delay we took a large house out¬ 
side the Narva Gate, in which there was a 
hall capable of seating two thousand persons ; 
and, to my satisfaction, General Foulon 
accepted my irdvitat^ff| tq be present at the 
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table, myself at the head and the Prefect on 
my right hand, and after I had said a few 
words, in the course of which I pointed out 
that we must not forget that the Government 
had allowed our organization and our meet¬ 
ings, the General accepted my request to 
make a short address. Speaking in an 
abrupt military fashion, he said: “lam happy 
to see you together in this friendly and intelli¬ 
gent meeting. I am a soldier. Just now our 
country is passing through a trying period, 
through a war with a far distant and cunning 
enemy. To pass through this crisis vic¬ 
toriously the whole Russian nation must 
unite and give up all its strength for the 
country. In union is force.” This little 
harangue was greeted with a thunder of 
applause, which pleased Foulon immensely, 
and he left the meeting in very high spirits. 
On future occasions when he was invited to 
attend the opening of our new branches, he 
repeated the same speech verbatim. On his 
leaving I took up his concluding sentence, and 
spoke with as much force as I could about 
the necessity of the union of all the workers. 

At the end of June, 1904, there were 
already seven hundred members of the 
Putiloff branch. My lieutenants had found 
out all the most influential men of the various 
workshops, with the object of drawing them 
into the society. There already existed at those 
works a so-called co-operative society, under 
the control of the directors and managers, 
who extracted great profits from it by selling 
bad and dear goods, and by getting the work¬ 
men into debt and so tying them to their 
shops. It was, in fact, a thinly-veiled truck 
system. I explained to our members that 
this business must be taken into their own 
hands ; and this aim became one of our 
most popular objects. Revolutionists, es¬ 
pecially students, used often to come to our 
meetings, hoping to break up the society, 
and to win over the workmen to their own 
circles. I gave them free access, finding that 
their arguments increased the interest of. our 
debates, while our best members easily replied 
to them. 

I conceived at this time a design of attempt¬ 
ing to organize societies similar to my own in 
Moscow and other of the great industrial 
centres in the Empire, from which requests 
to undertake such an enterprise were fre¬ 
quently reaching me. 

I visited Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Poltava, 
and several other towns. I soon found that 
in Moscow the authorities had been warned, 
and that there was no chance of my doing 
anything; but while I was in the city I 


attended one meeting of the Zubatoff society 
and spoke strongly against the interference of 
the police in such a movement. I also 
visited Gringmuth and met the renegade 
Revolutionist, Lyeff TikhomirofF, who pro¬ 
duced a very pitiful impression upon me. 
From what I saw in Kiev and Kharkov it 
was clearly advisable to make quite sure of 
the solidity of the St. Petersburg association 
before expending time and energy on work in 
the provinces. 

Before returning I passed some time in my 
father’s village; and as my finances, thanks 
to the expenses of the St. Petersburg asso¬ 
ciation, were very much strained, and I 
needed money also to get a governess for 
my two little children, I asked my father to 
mortgage his home and land. This he did, 
raising a sum of seven hundred and fifty 
roubles (seventy-five pounds), which he lent 
to me. 

It was at this moment that the telegraph 
apprised us of the assassination of M. de 
Plehve, on July 28th, 1904. I, personally, 
felt rather sorry for the fate of the statesman, 
whom I had hoped to induce to give us 
Governmental help in a scheme to enable the 
working men of the capital to purchase their 
own houses. I had, also, some respect for 
Plehve for the strong will and energy which 
he exhibited, and the intelligence with which 
he was endowed. The persons to whom I 
spoke on the matter seemed completely in¬ 
different, though some of them regretted that 
a great Minister should be cruelly killed. At 
the moment it did not appear likely that the 
assassination would bring any change in the 
policy of the Government. Plehve had been 
much interested in my work. A friend of 
mine once heard him say, “ I do not think 
the Revolutionists of any importance; there is 
nothing to fear from them. What I fear is 
the Labour Movement. As yet we have two 
kinds of labour organization, that of Zubatoff, 
which is entirely in the hands of the police, 
and that of Gapon, which carefully shuns the 
police. I do not yet know what their real 
merits will prove to be.” 

What would have happened had Plehve 
survived it is impossible to say. He had 
been successful for twenty years in repressing 
every symptom of free life in the Russian 
people and in punishing those who w'ould 
have given my country liberty ; and yet, with 
all his success and all his talents of coercion 
and corruption, the movement of protest and of 
liberation had steadily grown, until it was now 
evidently reaching again the explosive point. 
Certainly, it was 1 very rnuBi Yhore easy for me 
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to deal with the amiable Prefect; but our 
genuine labour organization in St Petersburg 
was now firmly founded, and even had Plehve 
lived the crisis must soon have come* 

However, I cut short my holiday and re¬ 
turned at once to the capital* Some members 
of my Secret Committee wrote that dissen¬ 
sion had broken out between the leaders of 
different sections of the association* It 
appeared also that the Grand Duke Sergius 
had written to Plehve strongly denouncing 
me* Luckily the denunciation came too late* 
Plehve was dead; the Prefect, General 
Foulon, was ill, and when he recovered the 
situation had changed so 
much that the matter was 
forgotten, and I had no diffi¬ 
culty in retaining Foulon's 
friendship. 

To restore peace among 
the members of the associa¬ 
tion, and to increase its pres¬ 
tige, I arranged a grand 
meeting on August igth, 

1904, in the Pavloff Hall, 
which is one of the most 
fashionable assembly rooms 
in St. Petersburg. The work¬ 
men came in crowds, with 
their wives and children, 
two thousand in all. I had 
invited some known artists 
to sing and play, and by this 
time we had a flute band. 

But, first of all, z number of 
speeches were delivered on 
the work of the association, and we placed 
upon a table on the platform all the ledgers, 
so that everyone might test for himself the 
honesty and efficiency of the management. 
General Foulon again visited us, making his 
way to the platform through a lane of cheering 
workmen. I knew I could now count upon him. 
The men and women were no less pleased, 
for it wras the first time in their lives that they 
had been allowed to enjoy a concert and 
meeting of an organization of their own in a 
fine hall in the centre of the city. 

From all parts of the capital there now 
came requests for the opening of new 
branches ; and, although we had to proceed 
cautiously, partly for financial reasons, we had 
in October nine branches, with five thousand 
paying members, and in the following month 
* eleven branches, with seven thousand mem¬ 
bers* Two months later, when the general 
strike began, we had more than twenty 
thousand members ; and, if our existence had 
been prolonged a few months further without 


interference, we would probably have enlisted 
practically the whole working-class population 
of St. Petersburg. 

Let it be remembered that this was the 
only substantial labour organization in the 
country. We rented a large house for each 
new' branch, and I should find it hard indeed 
to describe the pleasure which the men and 
their families took in gathering at these 
centres after the day’s work was done. At 
first the women had been rather opposed to 
the association, because the men were so 
enthusiastic about it that they would spend 
all their time working for it. But presently 
we arranged that each branch 
should have one day in the 
week devoted to women's 
meetings, and this proved a 
great success. 

An unpleasant incident 
happened at the opening of 
the Kolomna branch. 
General Foulon, who had 
become more and more in¬ 
terested, sent a photo¬ 
grapher to take a picture of 
the gathering, at which he 
and I myself attended. I 
felt extremely reluctant to 
figure in it, as I then already 
anticipated a time when 
trouble would arise, and the 
police might be only too 
glad to have such a photo¬ 
graph. However, it seemed 
better not to suggest sus¬ 
picions at this point. 

After I had blessed the new building with 
holy water the workmen began the usual cere¬ 
mony of kissing the cross; and then some 
of the less enlightened among them pro¬ 
ceeded to kiss Foulon’s hands, which made 
me and some of my lieutenants very in¬ 
dignant, For the first time I could not refrain 
from showing what I felt. When Foulon left 
I made a strong speech to the men, telling 
them the story of Dives and Lazarus. 
In this world, I said, there exists a body 
of rich and another of poor, which are 
not at all friendly with each other* Foulon 
was on the side of the rich, and in his 
heart could not care a bit for the fate of 
the poor; and if he gave some trifling 
concessions it was only as Dives in the 
Gospel gave the crumbs from his table to 
Lazarus. Then I added a few words about 
the need of preserving one's dignity and 
manliness. Ordinal fnSm 
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other in working for the success of the 
movement, and for the first time we invited 
Finns, Poles, and Jews to join us. From its 
sixth month the association had begun to 
give regular benefit pay, and we had also 
organized co-operative centres, where we 
sold such articles as sugar and tea. The 
war in Manchuria had dragged on for nearly 
a year, but had not affected us, so far, 
as much as some towns in the southern, 
central, and eastern provinces. At first the 
workmen, though not showing much interest 
in the campaign, were to some degree sym¬ 
pathetic with the Russian cause, wishing 
success for our arms, and some of them 
being even ready to volunteer for the front. 
“The Japoshki (little Japs) will surely be 
soon beaten,” they used to say sneeringly. 
But very soon their attitude changed. The 
story of the ball at which the Port Arthur 
officers danced, while the Japs were preparing 
their first torpedo attack on the imprisoned 
fleet, leaked out, and provoked much 
indignation ; and later on, when all the 
abuses, corruption, and inefficiency in both 
army and navy became known, and when 
defeat after defeat rewarded the Russian 
troops for their self-sacrifice, the men began 
to hate the war, and to criticise more and 
more boldly the Administration responsible 
for it. I did my best to enlighten them on 
the subject, and they laughed scornfully at 
the wonderful icons when Kuropatkin left for 
the front. 

A much greater influence is to be found 
in that temporary change in the attitude of 
the Government and the educated class 
toward each other which has been called the 
political spring-time of Russia, and which 
began with the succession of Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirski to the old post of Plehve. 

In November took place the great confer¬ 
ence of the Zemstvos , and this was followed 
by the petition of the Russian barristers for 
a restoration of law and liberty. I could not 
but feel that the day when freedom would be 
wrested from the hands of our old oppressors 
was near, and at the same time I was terribly 
afraid that, for lack of support on the side of 
the masses, the effort might fail. I had a 
meeting with several intellectual Liberals, and 
asked their opinion as to what the workmen 
could do to help the liberation movement. 
They advised that we also should draft a 
petition and present it to the Government. 
But I did not think that such a petition 
would be of much value unless it were 
accompanied by a large industrial strike. 

I now gathered in my little rooms thirty- 
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two men whose minds were already prepared, 
and read and discussed with them a pro¬ 
gramme which we called the Czar’s Charter. 
Considering how recently it had begun, how 
rapidly the movement had grown, and how 
suddenly the new public opportunity had 
been sprung upon us, it was a great advance 
that we should be thoroughly united and 
enthusiastic in regard to this programme. 
We took the matter, indeed, in very solemn 
earnest, administering beforehand an oath 
of complete secrecy to everyone present. 
It was also agreed that, if any of our 
members were arrested and their liberation 
was refused, we should support our request 
by organizing a strike. The public demand 
for reform was now developing with 
startling rapidity, but it still seemed to 
me necessary that our labour petition 
should not be presented until a critical 
moment had arrived—such, for instance, 
as would be occasioned by the fall of 
Port Arthur, or, better still, by the defeat 
of Roshdestvensky’s squadron, which seemed 
inevitable ; and even then it would need 
behind it an effective show of united support 
by the working classes. 

At the beginning of December I brought 
together all the chairmen of branches of our 
society to consult as to how this larger agita¬ 
tion could be procured. The little handful 
of freedom-loving men who had hitherto 
maintained the demand for liberty were, I 
said, like a small boat wandering on a 
stormy sea—they would inevitably come to 
ruin unless the body of the working men 
hurried to their help. It was necessary, too, 
that their programme of reforms should be 
supplemented and modified if they were 
really to meet the needs of the labouring 
masses; and then I expressed my view that 
the Government would only take us seriously 
if we were prepared to support our represen¬ 
tations by threatening them with a general 
strike of all the workers in St. Petersburg. 
This opinion was generally shared, and a 
suitable propaganda was at once undertaken. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE CRISIS. 

It did not then seem that there was any 
immediate hurry, but events forced us for¬ 
ward unexpectedly. The employers them¬ 
selves provoked the crisis. The society was 
strongest, and its members were most en¬ 
lightened and intelligent, at the great Putiloff 
Ironworks, where some thirteen thousand 
workmen are employed. This is considered 
as the first arms factory in Russia—chiefly 
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making cannon of large calibre and machine 
guns—and' I believe there are only two more 
important in the world, those of Armstrong 
and of Krupp. At the end of December, 
1904, four workmen were dismissed, of whom 
two had been > occupied there for about a 
score of years and the other two for about 
seven years, without any plausible reason, 
and evidently only because they were all 
members of our society. They were simply 
told by the administration one day that they 
might go, it being added, “No doubt your 
society will keep you.” For about a fortnight, 
I did not interfere directly in the matter, 
hoping that the men would be taken back, 
as every effort was being made to influence 
the administration of the factory inspectors. 
When these efforts failed, I decided that it 
was the duty of the society to espouse the 
cause of these men, and to stand up for them 
to the end, whatever might come. If we 
abandoned them to their fate the authority 
of the society would be shaken, possibly 
fatally, and similar arbitrary action would be 
encouraged ; while, on the other hand, if we 
succeeded in obtaining their reinstatement, 
our prestige in the eyes of the labouring popu¬ 
lation would be tremendously increased. 

At first I directed the dismissed men them¬ 
selves to go to Smirnoff, the manager of the 
works, and to the factory inspector, but they 
had no success. On January 1st, 1905 
(December 19th), I summoned twenty dele¬ 
gates from each branch of the society to a 
meeting on the subject. At the same time 
the revolutionary parties were invited to send 
delegates, and this was the first time they 
were formally invited and attended our meet¬ 
ings. After a regular inquiry it was decided 
that the men were unjustifiably dismissed, 
and three deputations of seven or nine 
members each were elected to be sent—one 
to the manager, Smirnoff; one to the chief 
factory inspector, Tchejoff; and the third to 
General Foulon, the Prefect. The men showed 
the utmost enthusiasm and determination. 

The first two officials answered us un¬ 
sympathetically, and even rudely; but General 
Foulon proved more amenable, and, after I 
had impressed him with the gravity of the 
crisis, promised to do his best to obtain satis¬ 
faction of our demands. 

On the same evening we decided that, if 
necessary, a strike should be declared, that 
it should begin at the Putiloflf Works, and 
that if in two days the concessions were not 
obtained the strike should be gradually 
extended from factory to factory and from 
workshop to workshop. In case the negotia¬ 


tions should fail we at once commenced 
preparations for this eventuality, instructing 
the men to save what money they could 
during the coming holidays. 

On the morning of January 3rd (December 
21 st) I went with the four dismissed work¬ 
men to the chief factory inspector, again 
without avail. After a further interview with 
Foulon it became evident that there remained 
nothing but to throw the last stake. I hoped, 
indeed, that a strike in the Putiloflf Works 
would quickly compel the directors to yield, 
because I knew that at that time they were 
finishing some extremely important orders 
for the Government. That evening the men 
decided in favour of a strike. 

It was at this juncture that the news of the 
surrender of Port Arthur was received. It 
provoked great indignation among the mass 
of the people, and the determination to go 
on with the movement became stronger than 
ever. Some of the more influential of the 
Putiloflf workmen, whom I gathered together 
and asked whether they could stop the whole 
of the works, answered with an emphatic 
affirmative. 

The next three days brought some re¬ 
laxation. It was the Russian Christmas 
holiday (December 25th to 27th, Old Style). 
We arranged Christmas trees in the halls of 
each of our branches, and more than five 
thousand children enjoyed this entertain¬ 
ment. Members had the right to bring not 
only their own children but also the orphans 
or waifs, of whom there are so many in St. 
Petersburg, and everyone received some 
small present, the orphan children getting 
pieces of clothing. During the evenings we 
entertained the men and their wives, and 
many thousands passed through our halls, 
where there was continuous speech-making, 
in which the dismissed workmen figured 
prominently. 

I was full of anxiety, feeling that our 
society was on the brink of a precipice. If 
we were forced to have recourse to a general 
strike, we must at least make it an event of 
national importance and give it a political 
character. The fall of Port Arthur provided 
us with a good pretext. I again gathered 
together my thirty-two lieutenants and told 
them that I thought the time had now come 
for the presentation of a labour petition to the 
Czar. They agreed, and were told to begin 
an agitation for a general strike, I promising 
to have a petition ready when the moment 
came. With every day the enthusiasm of 
the men grew stronger. On the eve of the 
Russian New Year I wer|t for the last time 
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to the director, Smirnoff, and talked to him 
for three hours in the hope of avoiding the 
need of a strike, but without avail. At the 
Central Prison I still continued my work, 
both the prisoners and the authorities being 
much interested. I had to take part in the 
opening of a new prison at Tsarskoye Selo, 
and I also received an important invitation 
to take part in a mass in the Central Depart¬ 
ment of Prisons on January 20th ; but, when 
that time came, the strike was in full swing, 
and I was politely informed 
that the festival was adjourned. 

On January 14th it was 
decided, on my own proposi¬ 
tion, that the strike at the 
Putiloff Works should begin 
on the following day. It was 
arranged that first one work¬ 
shop should stop and the 
men therefrom should pass in 
procession through the other 
parts of the establishment, 
which would then throw down 
their tools. Everything hap- 
pened as we had arranged. At 
the appointed hour every one 
of the thirteen thousand men 
ceased work. 

The administration was naturally startled, 
and even frightened* The manager, Smirnoff, 
who was very proud of his eloquence, came 
out to the crowd and, addressing them, said 
they ** had better stop this game and choose 
a deputation, some of whose demands he 
might be able to satisfy. The men replied 
that they now had a new programme of 
demands and that they would only send a 
deputation on condition that Father Gapon 
should be one of the delegates* Smirnoff 
refused to agree to this, and so his appeal 
failed. He could not resist the temptation 
to say that I was really the enemy of the 
men and was leading them to ruin, and this 
nearly led to a serious scene. A big, dark 
fellow of the little Russian Cossack tribe, a 
smith in the factory, drew his knife and 
advanced towards Smirnoff, who made off 
very quickly. The captain of police also 
tried to persuade the men to return to work, 
but without success* 

All this time I was sitting at home in a 
state of anxious excitement, wondering what 
had happened. At last I took a droshky 
and drove to the neighbourhood of the 
Putiloff Works* On the way I learned the 
news from one of the strikers, who returned 
with me. As we drove up to the works we 
saw a tremendous crowd filling the court¬ 


yards and adjoining streets* Cries of 
“ Father George has come ! " saluted me. It 
was impossible to get through the crowd till 
a way was cleared, and then I mounted a 
cart and began to speak to the men* All 
I remember is that I glorified their action, 
comparing them with an old oak which, after 
the gloom and frost of winter, is stirred into 
brisk movement by the breezes and sunshine 
of spring. 

I told them that the eyes of the city were 
upon them. Their demand 
for the reinstatement of their 
comrades, who had been 
thrown out to starve with 
their families, was no more 
than justice, and yet the 
directors and authorities had 
rebuffed and threatened them 
wit!) reprisals* “ Have \ve, J> I 
asked, “or have we not, the 
right to defend our members? 3J 
The question was drowned in 
a roar of applause* I then 
read over to them from a paper 
which I had had lithographed 
the demands which we pro¬ 
posed, in addition to that of 
the reinstatement of the 
four men* These were as follows:— 

r. The prices for contract work must be 
arranged, not by the arbitrary decision of the 
directors, but by mutual agreement between 
the foremen and delegates of the men* 

2, There should be established at the Putiloff 
Works a permanent committee, representing 
employers and employed, to decide all com¬ 
plaints, and no man should be dismissed 
without the agreement of this committee. 

3. An eight hours working day. (This 
demand was not insisted on, but was left 
for legislation,) 4. The increase of the 
wages of women to not less than seventy 
copecks (is. 3d.) per day. 5. Overtime to 
be abolished except by consent of the men, 
when it should be paid at double rates. 6. 
The better ventilation of the smiths' shops. 
7* The increase of the pay of the labourers 
to not less than two shillings per day* 8* 
No one must be penalized for taking part in 
the strike, 9. The men must be paid for 
the period of the strike* 

All the points were received with unani¬ 
mous acclamation, and on my advice the list 
was immediately copied for circulation 
among all the other factories, mills, and 
workshops of the city* We at once pro¬ 
ceeded to organize a Strike Committee, 
decided tb give iiH&e pay indifferently to 
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members of the society and others, and 
arranged for collections at the gates of the 
factories and at meetings. From that day 
onwards the influx of new members to our 
branches was tremendous, and we decided 
amongst ourselves, though it was against the 
rules officially sanctioned, that all the con¬ 
tributions should go towards the expenses of 
the strike* Strike pay was given not in 
money, but in kind. All the branches of the 
society bought large quantities of tea, sugar, 
bread, and potatoes for distribution. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE STRIKE SPREADS. 

Our plan was that, if in two days no satis¬ 
faction could be obtained, a strike should be 


declared at the Franco-Russian shipbuilding 
yards and then at the Semianikoff Works, 
which, together, employed fourteen thousand 
hands, I chose these two places because I 
learned that at that time they were carrying 
out important contracts for the purposes of 
the war in the Far East, 

On January 16th General Foulon called 
me by telephone. He was in a state of great 
perturbation. He had seen M. de Witte, who 
had obtained the reinstatement of one of the 
workmen, and tw'o others of them had also 
been taken back. As there thus remained 
only one case, he asked me to stop the strike. 
1 replied that it was too late. It was no longer 
a simple question of the reinstatement of 
these men* There were other demands from 
each of the workshops, and I could now only 
advise that the Fgtiloff administration shpuld 
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arrange a conference with the branch chair¬ 
men of my society and delegates of the 
strikers. To guarantee the honesty of such a 
conference I asked him to give me his word 
that these delegates should not be arrested 
or otherwise punished, and, as it was certain 
that they would ask me to accompany them* 
that 1 also should be safe. This General 
Foulon promised very earnestly. At the 
same time he confessed that he was puzzled 
about myself, and reminded me of the 
denunciation which had been sent by the 
Grand Duke Sergius* 

“ You know," he said* “ that if Plehve had 
not been assassinated you would have been 
exiled from St Petersburg before now." 

I could only reply that I had told him the 

truth while others 
had deceived him, 
“ It is in your 
power to arrest 
me,” I added, feel¬ 
ing that much de¬ 
pended on this 
conversation for 
the future of the 
movement * £ And 
I tell you now that 
if in (wo days the 
Putiloff men have 
not obtained satis¬ 
faction there will 
be a strike in some 
other works, and 
that if then the 
masters continue 
in their blind re¬ 
fusal the whole 
of St, Petersburg 
will join in the 
strike. There is a tremendous amount of 
discontent among the labouring classes. It 
is at present limited to purely economic 
grounds* If you do not give some outlet to 
this explosive feeling there will be worse to 
follow. But at least do not use force. Do 
not bring in the Cossacks* There may be in 
the end a petition from the whole working 
class of the city to the Czar, Do not be 
alarmed by it. Everything will be orderly 
and peaceable* The working class wish only 
that their voice should be heard.” 

At the end of our conversation, at my 
request, the General again gave me his word 
as a soldier that neither the delegates nor 
myself should be arrested* 

The men at once and unanimously de¬ 
cided, however, that a partial concession 
could not 
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On January 17th the Government made 
another attempt to induce me to dissuade 
the workmen from their action. I was 
summoned to the head-quarters of the Prisons 
Administration, the head of which, Mr. 
Stremouchoff, a personal friend of the then 
Minister of Justice, Muravieff, in the presence 
of the Inspector of Prisons, told me that he 
had been instructed to beg me to induce th<j 
men to resume work. He hinted that unless 
I agreed I should lose my position as chap¬ 
lain in the Central Prison. 

“ Is that a threat ? ” I asked. “ If so, I 
may say clearly that I shall act only according 
to my convictions.” 

The conversation ended abruptly by my 
advising them to do what they thought fit 
and to leave me to do what I thought fit. 
On the same evening a deputation nearly 
one hundred strong, whom I had chosen, 
waited upon the director, Smirnoff, at the 
works. In the whole vast premises I saw only 
two agents of the Secret Police. After a long 
conversation on various subjects Smirnoff 
refused all our demands. We warned him 
that all the responsibility lay with him, and we 
left the hall, followed discreetly by the spies. 
We went directly to a general meeting of the 
men, to which we reported ; and it may 
easily be imagined with what indignation 
the announcement was received. The men 
resolved unanimously to stand to the last. 

This was the end of the second day of 
the strike. After another short conversation 
with General Foulon, in the course of which 
he said that he could do nothing, I felt that I 
had done everything in my power to preserve 
peace, and that now there was no issue but 
a general strike. As I knew that once that 
took place my society would be suppressed 
by the Government, I decided to prepare the 
petition of which I have spoken and to make 
other final preparations. 

On the following morning, January 18th, 
the Franco-Russian and Semianikoff Works 
struck. The men poured into our nearest 
branches. Any distinction between members 
and outsiders disappeared, and the society 
became, by unspoken agreement, the repre¬ 
sentative and centre of the whole movement. 
I now invited the leaders of the revolutionary 
parties to join us in supporting the strike, 
feeling that any help at such a moment 
would be valuable. They came to the meet¬ 
ings, and at first the men met them with 
some animosity, but I used my influence and 
the connection was established. 

(To be c 


The whole of that day and the next I 
passed in driving from one branch to another, 
speaking at each; and, as our halls could 
not hold the crowds that besieged them, 
they were admitted in relays, and I had to 
speak four and even six times at each place. 
On the 20th I made at least twenty, and 
perhaps thirty, speeches, everywhere develop¬ 
ing the principal ideas of the programme 
which we had accepted in our Secret Com¬ 
mittee on the foundation of the society; 
and everywhere the crowd showed that they 
understood the subject, seeing by the 
development of the conflict how political 
demands follow economic necessities. In 
the daytime the branches were like so many 
bee-hives, full of an ever-increasing ex¬ 
citement. 

On the night of the 19th I left my home, 
being afraid that I might be arrested and 
the whole movement thus brought into 
disorder. Though Foulon had given me his 
word of honour for my safety, I did not wish 
to leave anything to chance. My last visit 
to my home on that night will remain for 
ever in my memory. Several of my trusted 
workmen had gone there in advance to see 
if the police were not inside, or at least on 
the watch. Then, the coast being clear, I 
drove in. There were gathered there several 
writers and also an English correspondent. 
I asked these friends to work out a draft of 
a petition to the Czar embodying the' points 
of our programme. None of these drafts 
satisfied me completely, but later on, using 
them, I wrote a petition which was afterwards 
put forward. It was then that I decided that 
the people must carry the petition to the 
Czar. 

For the last time I looked at my three 
little rooms, through which had passed so 
many of the best of the working men and 
women, and also so many poor and miserable 
creatures, and where so many passionate 
speeches and discussions had taken place. 
I looked at the big wooden cross which I had 
bought and kept in my bedroom, and which 
I loved because it always reminded me of 
the sacrifice of Christ for the sake of the 
people. I looked for the last time on the 
picture of Christ in the Desert which hung 
on my wall, and at the furniture made for me 
by my pupils of the Refuge where I was 
formerly a teacher. 

It was with a heart full of grief, but also of 
unchangeable determination, that I left my 
house, not to see it again. 

i imu'd.) Original from 
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HE old man took up his mug 
and shifted along the bench 
until he was in the shade of 
the elms that stood before the 
Cauliflower* The action also 
had the advantage of bringing 
him opposite the two strangers who were 
refreshing themselves after the toils of a long 
walk in the sun. 

“ My hearing ain't wot it used to be,” he 
said, tremulously. K When you asked me to 
have a mug o' ale I 'ardly heard you ; and 
if you was to ask me to 'ave another, I 
mightn't hear you at all." 

One of the men nodded. 

" Not over there," piped the old man. 
“ That's why I come over here," he added, 
after a pause. " It 'ud be rude like to take no 
notice; if you was to ask me.” 

He looked round as the landlord ap¬ 
proached, and pushed his mug gently in his 
direction. The landlord, obeying a nod 
from the second stranger, filled it. 

"It puts life into me," said the old man, 
raising it to his Ups and bowing. " It makes 
me talk.” 

"Time we were moving, 


first traveller. The second, assenting to this 
as an abstract proposition, expressed, how¬ 
ever, a determination to finish his pipe first. 

I heard you saying something about 
shooting, continued the old man, and that 
reminds me of some shooting we 'ad here 
once in Claybury. We've always 3 ad a lot 
o' game in these parts, and if it wasn't for a 
low, poaching fellow named Bob Pretty— 
Claybury's disgrace I call 'im—we'd 'ave a 
lot more. 

It happened in this way. Squire Rockett 
was going abroad to foreign parts for a year, 
and he let the Hall to a gentleman from 
London named Sutton. A real gentleman 
J e was, open-'anded and free, and just about 
October he 'ad a lot of 'is friends come down 
from London to 'dp 'im kill the pheasants. 

The first day they frightened more than 
they killed, but they enjoyed theirselves all 
right until one gentleman, who 'adn’t shot a 
single thing all day, shot pore Bill Chambers 
wot was beating with about a dozen more. 

Bill got most of it in the shoulder and a 
little in the cheek, but the row he see fit to 
make you'd ha 1 thought he'd been killed. 



Jack,” said the He laid on the ground groaning with 'is eyes 
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shut, and everybody thought *e was dying till 
Henery Walker stooped down and asked 'irn 
whether T e was hurt. 

It took four men to carry Bill f ome, and 
he was that particular you wouldn’t believe. 
They 'ad to talk in whispers* and when Peter 
Gubbins forgot ’imself and began to whistle 
he asked him where his ’art was. When they 
walked fast he said they jolted J im, and when 
they walked slow J e asked 'em whether they'd 
gone to sleep or wot 

Bill was in bed for nearly a week, but the 
gentleman was very nice about it and said 
that it was his fault, He was a very pleasant- 


the parlour, and Bill sat there like a king* 
telling us all his sufferings and wot it felt 
like to bo shot. 

I always have said wot a good thing beer 
is* and it done Bill more good than doctor's 
medicine. When he came in he could ’ardly 
crawl, and at nine o'clock 'e was out of the 
easy-chair and dancing on the table as well 
as possible. He smashed three mugs and 
upset about two pints o’ beer, but he just 
put his 'and in his pocket and paid for 'em 
without a word. 

14 There's plenty more where that came 
from/’ he ses, pulling out a handful o' money. 



spoken gentleman, and, arter sending Dr, 
Green to him and saying he'd pay the bill, 
J e gave Bill Chambers ten pounds to make 
up for is sufferings. 

Bill 'ad intended to lay up for another 
week, and the doctor, wot ’ad been calling 
twice a day, said he wouldn't be responsible 
for 'is life if he didn’t; but the ten pounds 
was too much for im, and one evening, just 
a week arter the accident, he turned up at 
this Cauliflower public-’ouse and began to 
spend ’is money. 

His face was bandaged up, and when 'e 
come in he walked feeble-like and spoke in a 
faint sort o’ voice. Smith, the landlord, got 
*im a easy-chair and a couple of pillcrs out o' 


Peter Gubbins looked at it, 'ardly able to 
speak. “ IPs worth while being shot to 'ave 
all that money,” he ses, at last, 

“ Don’t you worry yourself, Peter/' ses Bob 
Pretty; “ there’s plenty more of you as’ll be 
shot afore them gentlemen at the Hall ’as 
finished. Bill's the fust, but *e won't be the 
last—not by a long chalk.” 

41 They're more careful now/ 1 ses Dicky 
Weed, the tailor. 

“AH right; 'ave it your own way/' ses Bob, 
nasty-like. “ I don’t know much about shoot¬ 
ing, being on'y a pore labourin' man. All I 
know is I shouldn't like to go beating for 
them. I’m too fond o' my wife and 
family.” Original from 
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“ There won't be no more shot,” ses Sam 
Jones, 

“ We’re too careful,” ses Peter Gubbins* 

“ Bob Pretty don’t know everything,” ses 
Dicky Weed* 

“ I’ll bet you what you like there'll be 
some more of you shot,” ses Bob Pretty, in a 
temper* “ Now, then,” 

“'Ow much'll you bet, Bob?" ses Sam 
Jones, with a wink at the others. 

“I can see you winking, Sam Jones,” ses 
Bob Pretty, “ but Til do more than bet The 
last bet I won is still owing to me. Now, 
look 'ere; HI pay you sixpence a week all 
the time you’re beating if you promise to 
give me arf of wot you get if you’re shot. I 
can’t say fairer 
than that.” 

“ Will you give 
me sixpence a 
week, too ? ” ses 
Henery Walker, 
jumping up. 

4t I will J ,, ses 
Bob ; “ and any- 
body else that 
likes. And wot's 
more, I’ll pay in 
advance* Fust 
sixpences now*” 

Claybury men 
'ave never been 
backward when 
there’s been 
money to be made 
easy, and they all 
wanted to join 
Bob Pretty’s club, 
as he called it. 

But fust of all 'e 
asked for a pen 
and ink, and then 
he got Smith, the 
landlord, being a 
scholard, to w T rite 
out a paper for them to sign* Henery Walker 
was the fust to write ’is name, and then Sam 
Jones, Peter Gubbins, Ralph Thomson, Jem 
Hall, and Walter Bell wrote theirs. Bob 
stopped ’em then, and said six J ud be enough 
to go on with ; and then 'e paid up the six¬ 
pences and wished ’em luck. 

Wot they liked a'most as well as the six¬ 
pences was the idea o' getting the better o’ 
Bob Pretty* As I said afore, he was a 
poacher, and that artful that up to that time 
nobody J ad ever got the better of 'im. 

They made so much fun of ’im the next 
night that Bob turned sulky and went off 
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’ome, and for two or three nights he 'ardly 
showed his face ; and the next shoot they T ad 
he went off to Wickham and nobody saw 'im 
all day. 

That very day Henery Walker was shot. 
Several gentlemen fired at a rabbit that was 
started, and the next thing they knew Henery 
Walker was lying on the ground calling out 
that ’is leg 'ad been shot off* 

He made more fuss than Bill Chambers 
a’most, 'specially when they dropped ? im off 
a hurdle carrying him ’ome, and the things 
he said to Dr* Green for rubbing his ’ands 
as he came into the bedroom was disgraceful. 

The fust Bob Pretty 'card of it was up at 
the Cauliflower at eight o'clock that evening, 


HE MAbK MORE FUSS THAN BELL CHAMBERS. 


and he set down 'is beer and set off to see 
Henery as fast as ’is legs could carry 'im. 
Henery was asleep when ’e got there, and, do 
all he could, Bob Pretty couldn't wake 'im 
till he sat down gentle on ’is bad leg. 

“ It's on'y me, old pal,” he ses, smiling at 
f im as Henery woke up and shouted at ? im 
to get up* 

Henery Walker was going to say some¬ 
thing bad, but *e thought better of it, and he 
lay there arf busting with rage, and watching 
Bob out of the comer of one eye. 

“ I quite forgot you ivas on my club till 
Smith reminded me cf it/’ ses Bob* " Don't 
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you take a farthing less than ten pounds, 
Henery.” 

Henery Walker shut his eyes again. “ I 
forgot to tell you I made up my mind this 
morning not to belong to your club any more, 
Bob,” he ses. 

“Why didn’t you come and tell me, 
Henery, instead of leaving it till it was too 
late?” ses Bob, shaking his ’ead at ’im. 

“ I shall want all that money,” ses Henery 
in a weak voice. “ I might ’ave to have a 
wooden leg, Bob.” 

“ Don’t meet troubles arf way, Henery,” ses 
Bob, in a kind voice. “ I’ve no doubt Mr. 
Sutton’ll throw in a wooden leg if you want 
it, and look here, if he does, I won’t trouble 
you for my arf of it.” 

He said good-night to Henery and went 
off, and when Mrs. Walker went up to see 
’ow Henery was getting on he was carrying 
on that alarming that she couldn’t do nothing 
with 'im. 

He was laid up for. over a week, though 
it’s my opinion he wasn’t much hurt, and the 
trouble was that nobody knew which gentle¬ 
man ’ad shot ’im. Mr. Sutton talked it over 
with them, and at last, arter a good deal o’ 
trouble, and Henery pulling up ’is trousers 
and showing them ’is leg till they was fair 
sick of the sight of it, they paid 'im ten 
pounds, the same as they ’ad Bill. 

It took Bob Pretty two days to get his 
arf, but he kept very quiet about it, not 
wishing to make a fuss in the village for fear 
Mr. Sutton should get to hear of the club. 
At last ’e told Henery Walker that ’e was 
going to Wickham to see ’is lawyer about it, 
and arter Smith the landlord ’ad read the 
paper to Henery and explained ’ow he’d very 
likely ’ave to pay more than the whole ten 
pounds then, ’e gave Bob his arf and said he 
never wanted to see ’im agin as long as he lived. 

Bob stood treat up at the Cauliflower that 
night, and said ’ow bad he’d been treated. 
The tears stood in 'is eyes a’most, and at last 
’e said that if ’e thought there was going to 
be any more fuss of that kind he’d wind up 
the club. 

“ It’s the best thing you can do,” ses Sam 
Jones; “ I’m not going to belong to it any 
longer, so I give you notice. If so be as I 
get shot I want the money for myself.” 

“ Me, too,” ses Peter Gubbins ; “ it ’ud 
fair break my ’art to give Bob Pretty five 
pounds. I’d sooner give it to my wife.” 

All the other chaps said the same thing, 
but Bob pointed out to them that they ’ad 
taken their sixpences on’y the night afore, 
and they must stay in for the week. He 
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said that was the law. Some of ’em talked 
about giving ’im ’is sixpences back, but Bob 
said if they did they must pay up all the 
sixpences they had ’ad for three weeks. The 
end of it was they said they’d stay in for that 
week and not a moment longer. 

The next day Sam Jones and Peter 
Gubbins altered their minds. Sam found a 
couple o’ shillings that his wife ’ad hidden in 
her Sunday bonnet, and Peter Gubbins 
opened ’is boy’s money-box to see ’ow much 
there was in it. They came up to the 
Cauliflower to pay Bob their eighteenpences, 
but he wasn’t there, and when they went to 
his ’ouse Mrs. Pretty said as ’ow he’d gone 
off to Wickham and wouldn’t be back till 
Saturday. So they ’ad to spend the money 
on beer instead. 

That was on Tuesday, and things went on 
all right till Friday, when Mr. Sutton ’ad 
another shoot. The birds was getting scarce 
and the gentlemen that anxious to shoot 
them there was no ’olding them. Once or 
twice the keepers spoke to ’em about care¬ 
fulness, and said wot large families they’d 
got, but it wasn’t much good. They went 
on blazing away, and just at the corner of 
the wood Sam Jones and Peter Gubbins was 
both hit: Sam in the leg and Peter in the arm. 

The noise that was made was awful—every¬ 
body shouting that they ’adn’t done it, and 
all speaking at once, and Mr. Sutton was 
dancing about a’most beside ’imself with rage. 
Pore Sam and Peter was ’elped along by the 
others; Sam being carried and Peter led, 
and both of 'em with the idea of getting all 
they could out of it, making such ’orrible 
noises that Mr. Sutton couldn’t ’ear ’imself 
calling his friends names. ‘ 

“ There seems to be wounded men calling 
out all over the place,” he ses, in a temper. 

“ I think there is another one over there, 
sir,” ses one o’ the keepers, pointing. 

Sam Jones and Peter Gubbins both left off 
to listen, and then they all heard it distinctly. 
A dreadful noise it was, and when Mr. Sutton 
and one or two more follered it up they 
found poor Walter Bell lying on ’is face in a 
bramble. 

“ Wot’s the matter ? ” ses Mr. Sutton, 
shouting at ’im. 

“ I’ve been shot from behind,” ses Walter. 
“ I’d got something in my boot, and I was 
just stooping down to fasten it up agin when 
I got it.” 

“ But there oughtn’t to be anybody ’ere,” 
ses Mr. Sutton to one of the keepers. 

“ They get all over the place, sir,” ses the 
keeper, scratching his ’ead. “I fancied I 
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'eard a gun go off here a minute or two arter 
the others was shot/' 

41 1 believe he's done it 'imself/' says Mr, 
Sutton, stamping his foot 

11 1 don’t see 'ow he could, sir,” ses the 
keeper, touching his cap and looking at 
Walter as was still lying with ’is face on ’is 
arms. 

They carried Walter ’ome that way on a 
hurdle, and Dr, Green spent all the rest 
o ! that day picking shots out o' them three 
men and telling 'em to keep still He 'ad to 
do Sam Jones by candle-light, with Mrs. Jones 
’aiding the candle with one hand and crying 
with the other. Twice the doctor told her to 
keep it steady, and poor Sam J ad only just 
passed the remark, “How 'ot it was for 
October/ 7 when they discovered that the bed 
was on fire, The doctor said that Sam was 
no trouble* He got off of the bed by 'imself, 
and, when it was all over and the fire put out, 
the doctor found him sitting on the stairs 
with the leg of a broken chair in 'is hand 
calling for J is wife. 

Of course, there was a terrible to-do about 
it in Claybury, and up at the Hall, too. All 
of the gentlemen said as 'ow they hadn’t 
do:;e it, and Mr, Sutton was arf crazy w'ith 
rage. He said that they ’ad made 'im the 
laughing-stock of the neighbourhood, and that 
they oughtn't to shoot with anything but pop¬ 
guns, They got 
to such high 
words over it that 
two of the gentle¬ 
men went off 
'ome that very 
night 

There was a lot 
of talk up at the 
Cauliflower, too, 
and more than 
one pointed out 
'ow lucky Bob 
Pretty was in get 
ting four men out 
of the six in his 
club. As I said 
afore, Bob was 
away at the time, 
but he came 
back the next 
night and we 'ad 
the biggest row 
here you could 
wish for to see. 

Henery Wal¬ 
ker began it, 
u I s pose you’ve 


'card the dreadful news, Bob Pretty?” he ses t 
looking at 'im, 

44 1 ’ave,” ses Bob ; “ and my 'art bled for 
’em. I told you wot those gentlemen was 
like, didn’t I ? But none of you would believe 
me. Now you can see as I was right.” 

“ It's very strange,” ses Henery Walker, 
looking round ; “ it's very strange that all of 
us wet’s been shot belonged to Bob Pretty's 
precious club/' 

"It's my luck, Henery,” ses Bob* <( I 
always was lucky from a child.” 

44 And I s'pose you think you’re going to 
'ave arf of the money they get ? ” ses Henery 
Walker* 

44 Don't talk about money while them pore 
chaps is suffering,” ses Bob* 44 I'm surprised 
at you, Henery.” 

44 You won’t 'ave a farthing of it,” ses 
Henery Walker; “ and wot's more, Bob 
Pretty, I’m going to ’ave my five pounds back,” 

u Don’t you believe it, Henery,” ses Bob, 
smiling at 'im. 

44 I’m going to 'ave my five pounds back,” 
ses Henery, 44 and you know why . I know 
wot your club was for now, and we was all a 
pack o' silly fools not to see it afore*” 

“Speak for yourself, Henery,” ses John 
Biggs, who thought Henery was looking at J im. 

44 Fve been putting two and two together/' 
ses Henery, looking round, “and it's as plain 
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as the nose on your face. Bob Pretty hid 
up in the wood and shot us all himself! ” 

For a moment you might ’ave heard a pin 
drop, and then there was such a noise nobody 
could hear theirselves speak. Everybody 
was shouting his ’ardest, and the on’y quiet 
one there was Bob Pretty ’imself. 

“ Poor Henery; he’s gorn mad,” he ses, 
shaking his ’ead. 

“You’re a murderer,” ses Ralph Thomson, 
shaking ’is fist at him. 

“Henery Walker’s gorn mad,” ses Bob 
agin. “Why, I ain’t been near the place. 
There’s a dozen men’ll swear that I was at 
Wickham each time these misfortunate acci¬ 
dents ’appened.” 

“ Men like you, they’d swear anything for 
a pot o’ beer,” ses Henery. “ But I’m not 
going to waste time talking to you, Bob 
Pretty. I’m going straight off to tell Mr. 
Sutton.” 

“ I shouldn’t do that if I was you, Henery,” 
ses Bob. 

“ I dessay,” ses Henery Walker ; “ but then 
you see I am.” 

“ I thought you’d gorn mad, Henery,” ses 
Bob, taking a drink o’ beer that somebody 
'ad left on the table by mistake, “and now 
I’m sure of it. Why, if you tell Mr. Sutton 
that it wasn’t his friends that shot them pore 
fellers, he won’t pay them anything. ’Tain’t 
likely ’e would, is it ? ” 

Henery Walker, wot ’ad been standing up 
looking fierce at ’im, sat down agin, struck 
all of a heap. 

“And he might want your ten pounds 
back, Henery,” said Bob in a soft voice. 
“ And seeing as ’ow you was kind enough to 
give five to me, and spent most of the 
other, it ’ud come ’ard on you, wouldn’t it ? 
Always think afore you speak, Henery. I 
always do.” 

Henery Walker got up and tried to speak, 
but ’e couldn’t, and he didn’t get ’is breath 
back till Bob said it was plain to see that he 
’adn’t got a word to say for ’imself. Then he 
shook ’is fist at Bob and called ’im a low, 
thieving, poaching murderer. 

“You’re not yourself, Henery,” ses Bob. 
“ When you come round youll be sorry for 
trying to take away the character of a pore 
labourin’ man with a ailing wife and a large 
family. But if you take my advice you won’t 
say anything more about your wicked ideas ; 
if you do, these pore fellers won’t get a 
farthing. And you’d better keep quiet about 
the club mates for their sakes. Other people 
might get the same crazy ideas in their silly 
'eads as Henery. Keepers especially.” 


That was on’y common sense; but, as 
John Biggs said, it did seem ’ard to think as 
'ow Bob Pretty should be allowed to get off 
scot-free, and with Henery Walker’s five 
pounds too. “ There’s one thing,” he 
ses to Bob; “ you won’t ’ave any of these 
other pore chaps’ money; and, if they’re 
men, they ought to make it up to Henery 
Walker for the money he ’as saved ’em by 
finding you out.” 

“They’ve got to pay me fust,” ses Bob. 
“ I’m a pore man, but I’ll stick up for my 
rights. As for me shooting ’em, they’d ha’ 
been ’urt a good deal more if I’d done it— 
especially Mr. Henery Walker. Why, they’re 
hardly ’urt at all.” 

“ Don’t answer 'im, Henery,” ses John 
Biggs. “You save your breath to go and 
tell Sam Jones and the others about it. It’ll 
cheer ’em up.” 

“ And tell ’em about my arf, in case they 
get too cheerful and go overdoing it,” ses 
Bob Pretty, stopping at the door. “ Good¬ 
night all.” 

Nobody answered ’im ; and arter waiting 
a little bit Henery Walker set off to see Sam 
Jones and the others. John Biggs was quite 
right about its making ’em cheerful, but they 
see as plain as Bob ’imself that it ’ad got to 
be kept quiet. “ Till we’ve spent the money, 
at any rate,” ses Walter Bell; “ then pVaps 
Mr. Sutton might get Bob locked up for it.” 

Mr. Sutton went down to see 'em all a 
day or two afterwards. The shooting-party 
was broken up and gone ’ome, but they left 
some money behind ’em. Ten pounds each 
they was to ’ave, same as the others, but 
Mr. Sutton said that he ’ad heard ’ow the 
other money was wasted at the Cauliflower, 
and ’e was going to give it out to ’em ten 
shillings a week until the money was gorn. 
He ’ad to say it over and over agin afore 
they understood ’im, and Walter Bell ’ad to 
stuff the bedclo’es in ’is mouth to keep civil. 

Peter Gtibbins, with ’is arm tied up in a 
sling, was the fust one to turn up at the 
Cauliflower, and he was that down’arted about 
it we couldn’t do nothing with ’im. He ’ad 
expected to be able to pull out ten golden 
sovereigns, and the disapp’intment was too 
much for ’im. 

“ I wonder 'ow they heard about it,” ses 
Dicky Weed. 

“ I can tell you,” ses Bob Pretty, wot ’ad 
been sitting up in a corner by himself, nodding 
and smiling at Peter, wot wouldn’t look at ’im. 
“ A friend o’ mine at Wickham wrote to him 
about it. He was so disgusted at the way Bill 
Chambers and Henery Walker come up ’ere 
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wasting their ard-earned money, that he sent 
'im a letter, signed ( A Friend of the Working 
Man/ telling p im about it and advising ’im 
what to do.” 

“A friend o’ yours ? ” ses John Biggs, staring 
at 4m. 11 What for?" 

"I don't know/ ses Bob; “he's a wun- 
nerful good scholard, and he likes writin’ 
letters. He's going to write another to- 
morrer, unless I go over and stop 4m/* 


you’ll get any more of your money. Mr. 
Sutton is so sick o’ being laughed at, he’ll 
jump at anything." 

** You dursn’t do it, Bob," ses Peter, all of 
a tremble. 

“It ain’t me, Peter, old pal/’ ses Bob, “it’s 
my friend. But I don't mind stopping 4m 
for the sake of old times if I get my arf. 
He’d listen to me, I feel sure." 

At fust Peter said he wouldn’t get a 



“Another?” ses Peter, who 'ad been tell in 1 
everybody that ’e wouldn’t speak to 4m agin 
as long as he lived. “ Wot about ? ” 

“ About the idea that I shot you all,” ses 
Bob. “ I want my character cleared. O' 
course, they can't prove anything against me 
—I’ve got my witnesses. But, taking one 
thing with another, I see now that it does 
look suspicious, and 1 don't suppose any of 


farthing out of 4m if his friend wrote letters 
till Doomsday; but by-and-by he thought 
better of it, and asked Bob to stay there 
while he went down to see Sam and Walter 
about it. When J e came back he’d got the 
fust week's money for Bob Pretty; but he 
said he left Walter Bell carrying on like a 
madman, and, as for Sam Jones, he was that 
upset p e didn’t believe he’d last out the night. 


. rfs. Prvnnlp Original from 
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Trips About Town ., 

By George R. Sims. 

VI.—IN THE HEART OF HOXTON. 


OMEWHERE near to the 
tavern in the City Road made 
classical by song— 

Up and down the City Road, 

In and out the Eagle, 

That’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel— 

you take a sharp turn, and you are speedily 
in the heart of Hoxton. “ The village ” 
they called it in the days of old, when it was 
spelt Hoggeston, and here and there the 
village note remains, though it bears now the 
black label of the town. 

Mr. Charles Booth has said of it: “ Hoxton 
is the leading criminal quarter of London, 
and, indeed, of all England.” As we explore 
it we shall have no difficulty in finding the 
crime. The area of the thieves, the hooli¬ 
gans, the bullies, and the wastrels is well 
defined. It is the blackest patch upon the 
poverty map of London. But Hoxton has 
its better side. It is not only the land of the 
criminal. It is Costerland, and it has a 
large population of decent, hard-working 
folk who follow lowly callings. There are 
green trees and green patches at the end of 
long, narrow streets and lanes suggesting the 
village days ; there are old, decaying squares 
with Georgian doorways; and a pleasure 
garden with a stately building—now a tech¬ 
nical school—which perpetuates the memory 
of Robert Aske, alderman and haberdasher. 

It is a bright May morning as we make 
our way through Hoxton Street, which is 
busy with the morning trade of the small 
shop and the roadside stall. Half-way down 
it is a shop that recalls at once the happy 
memory of boyhood’s days. 

“Pollock” is the name over the shop, and 
in the window are displayed sheets of coloured 
characters and scenes for the toy theatre. 
Here are “The Miller and His Men,” “Oliver 
Twist,” “ Paul Clifford,” and “ Timour the 
Tartar.” Here is “The Waterman,” with 
Tom Tug in red, yellow, and blue and Mrs. 
Bundle in yellow and red ; and boats on 
a blue river apparently sailing straight in 
through the cottage window. And here 
is the book of the words specially arranged 
for Pollock’s corps dramatiques, price two¬ 
pence. When, unable to resist the impulse, 
I step into the little shop and renew my 
youth by purchasing a set of the old familiar 
sheets, the proprietor tells me proudly 


that once Robert Louis Stevenson came 
there and afterwards wrote an article on the 
treasures of the little Hoxton Temple of 
Nursery Dramatic Art. This article, “ Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured,” is included 
in “ Memories and Portraits.” 

We wander about Hoxton zigzag fashion 
this sunny May morning, for “the village” 
is crowded with human interest and every¬ 
where there is something to note and to 
ponder on. 

Here is a street bearing the suggestive 
name “The Land of Promise.” It ends at 
the workhouse. Here is “ Pimlico Walk,” a 
winding way of small shops and open stalls. 
Here is Ivy Lane, that meanders in an endless 
avenue of little dwelling-houses all exactly 
alike, and every one of them with the old- 
fashioned, oak-grained shutters, bolted back 
to the wall. And here is Nile Street, locally 
spoken of as “The Nile.” It is the centre of 
an area of poverty and vice; but vice and 
poverty must eat, and so the ubiquitous 
coster makes a matutinal market daily in 
Nile Street. This morning it is packed 
with women. In many of the “ bad ” parts 
of Hoxton you may wander all day and see 
only women and children. The men are 
conspicuous by their absence during the day¬ 
light hours. 

There is a suggestion of a bygone Bank 
Holiday in the dress of many of the younger 
women who are marketing or gossiping. But 
the prevailing note is black, and emphasizes 
the fact that Hoxton, among other things, is 
famous for its funeral displays. In many of 
the little streets you will find a florist’s shop, 
with a wonderful display of white blooms in 
the window. You wonder what the poor of 
Hoxton want with white flowers, until you 
remember that the floral tributes to a 
departed relative or friend are more lavish 
here than in any other poor district of the 
Metropolis. The love of the fine funeral is 
responsible for the prevalence of shabby 
black among the ladies of Nile Street. Most 
of them have mourned a friend in the 
orthodox fashion at some, time or other, and 
the “ black ” has been pressed into everyday 
service. 

Moving among the crowd in a dignified 
and stately fashion is a stout old lady in a 
black satin gown, a black and much-be- 
bugled velvet mantle, and an imposing black 
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structure with gigantic black ostrich plumes 
upon her head. 

She is a costers widow* and has “ property ” 
and a banking account She nods in a 
pleasant fashion here and there to acquaint¬ 


ed minal. There is no disguise about the 
matter. Wilmer Gardens is the worst street 
in London. You would not think so if yon 
saw it at midday, when the children are Just 
home from school. There is always an 



ances and is evidently a local celebrity. She 
is typical of a class of hard-working women 
who, if they have the luck to marry a man 
who is industrious and sober, make a very 
fair little competency in the street stall and 
barrow trade. Many of them are shrewd 
women of business, and add largely to their 
income by lending money weekly at sub¬ 
stantial interest to their less provident neigh¬ 
bours in the same line* There was an old 
lady in Hoxton who was looked upon as a 
local Fairy Godmother. She used to lend 
a coster a sovereign on Friday night to go to 
the Saturday market with, and he would pay 
it back with five shillings interest on the 
Tuesday, and borrow it again on the follow¬ 
ing Friday night. The balance of profit on 
his three days 1 trading went in domestic 
expenses and public-house refreshment. 

But all the women of the neighbourhood 
are not business-like or provident If you 
look into the public-houses in Nile Street 
you will find them packed with women 
all day long. The male element only pre¬ 
dominates after nightfall, 

From Nile Street, which is on the borders 
of an area in which honest and dishonest 
poverty meet on common ground, we make 
our way to Wilmer Gardens, which is frankly 
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element of innocence in childhood, and, as 
you see the long street filled from end to 
end with nothing but playing little ones and 
babies being “ minded ” by the little mothers 
of the doorstep, you find it hard to believe 
that no stranger who values his skin would 
willingly walk through Wilmer Gardens after 
nightfall with anything worth stealing in his 
possession. 

The monotony of the street is broken by 
a big lodging-house and half-a-dozen tumble- 
down and not unpicturesque cottages, which 
still remain to testify to the fact that 
“Gardens” was quite a legitimate word to 
use in the days when the name w'as first 
bestowed upon the locality. 

In front of the cottages a wooden fence still 
remains, but it is broken down and battered* 
There are still patches of scrubby garden 
struggling to be green in spite of the burthen 
of brickbats laid upon them. 

Here among the children you may see 
sights sometimes that make you wonder if 
we are any nearer to civilization in the 
twentieth century than we were a hundred 
years ago. 

Look at the wretched, forlorn little group 
on the next page—three ragged, barefooted 
boys and a ragged girl. All are in 
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tatters. Not one of them has had the grime 
of the week removed from the poor, pinched 
face. You could not see a more terrible 
picture in the most poverty-stricken Irish 
hovel. And this is the centre of a district in 
the heart of London ! 

We shall come to Wilmer Gardens again 
presently, and then we will go into the 
houses, explore them from cellar to roof, and 
see for ourselves how the inhabitants live on 
the fruits of their 
‘‘industry.” 

As we look 
along the street 
of evil reputa¬ 
tion in the mid¬ 
day hour we see 
nothing but 
children from 
end to end of 
it. Far up the 
street a woman 
appears for a 
minute a*adoor- 
way and then 
vanishes. You 
get the impres¬ 
sion that every 
house is acrfeche. 

If you came at 
night - time the 
scene would be 
changed A 
whistle given by 
a look-out man 
would bring a 
small army of 
roughs pouring 
out of the 
houses into the 
roadway. Those 
who have seen 
the sight say there is nothing in the whole of 
London to be compared with the gathering 
of the ‘‘gang” in Wilmer Gardens, 

The "boys” are out for combined business 
and pleasure when that whistle sounds. Hoxton 
proper amuses itself more legitimately. It 
has for its decent folk and its workers two 
popular places of entertainment. The larger 
is world-famous, for who has not read of 
the Britannia, " the great theatre ” in 
Hoxton, made memorable in bygone years 
by the management of the late Mrs, Sara 
Lane ? In those days it was a theatre 
with a famous stock company playing all 
the popular West end dramas, and the 
annual "Britannia Festival" was something 
to see and remember all your life. 


The theatre, admirably managed still, has, 
like every other outlying house, changed its 
plans. It is now given over to "variety.” 

There is nothing the Hoxtonian delights 
in so much as a "competition,” On the 
stage of the Britannia you may occasionally 
see a waltzing competition, for the local 
youth are keen admirers of the Terpsi¬ 
chore an art, and nimble performers many of 
them also. Outside the theatre, as we pass 

it, is a big bill 
announcing that 
the final for 
** The Great 
Whee 1 barrow 
Competition " 
will take place 
that evening. 
Let us enter and 
see how Hoxton 
amuses itself. 
The theatre 
is packed. The 
majority of the 
audience is 
decidedly you th- 
f u 1, and the 
cloth cap pre¬ 
dominates with 
the young 
gentlemen who 
crowd the pit 
and the upper 
circle and the 
gallery. There 
are ladies pre¬ 
sent, but the 
gentlemen are in 
a majority. 
Some of the 
ladies are young 
and in t Vi e 
sweetheart stage ; others, though still young, 
have passed to the more serious position of 
wifehood. Some of them having no con¬ 
venience at home for the safeguarding of a 
baby have brought it with them. In some 
of the poorer districts of London if you shut 
out the babies you would shut out the wives. 

When the curtain goes up and discovers a 
circle chalked in the centre of the stage, and 
the manager steps forward and announces 
the names of the competitors left in the 
final, the crowded house bubbles over with 
excitement. 

The first competitor, a lanky youth, is 
announced as " Mr, Jones,” and is greeted 
with friendly cries of recognition from the 
circle and the pit. A small wheelbarrow is 
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brought on. The judges* not e-book in hand, 
take their seats in the centre of the chalked 
circle* the stage-manager takes a Union jack 
in one hand and a stop-watch in the other* 
and the mark is pointed out to Mr, Jones 
from which he is to start at the word “ Go, ,J 
The competitor who wheels the barrow 
round the circle the greatest number of times 
in a minute wins the prize, which is a cash 
one, and there are second and third prizes 
for the runners-up. 

The competition is divided into two 
parts. At first each competitor wheels 
a barrow which is ridiculously small. In 
the second portion of the competition he 
has to wheel one which is heavier than the 
ordinary make. 

The competitors are of all shapes and 
sizes—the tali, the short, the thin, the stout. 
But they are all young and of the coster type. 
One is a small boy. All are self-possessed, 
and one or two indulge in a little low 
comedy. There is no stage fright, no shy¬ 
ness of any kind from start to finish. All 
are apparently on terms of intimacy with 
many members of the audience, and are 
greeted by names which w + ere certainly not 
bestowed upon them at their baptism. 

Towards the close of the competition 
the competitors who have “done their bit” 
gather round the stage-manager in a group, 
and this is the moment that my tonfrirc — 


who shares a private box with myself and 
a couple of local sweethearts—selects for 
illustration. 

The local lovers do not take much interest 
in the competition. They “ hold hands n 
after the manner of their kind, and gaze at 
each other in dumb admiration, 1 am in¬ 
clined to think that they are not even aware 
that the final of “The Great Wheelbarrow 
Competition” is writing its history at that 
moment before them. 

There is no question about the winning of 
the prizes. Every lad in the audience has 
counted the laps* and when the prize-winners 
step forward they are greeted vociferously. 
But they do not bow in acknowledgment; 
they take their prizes and stroll off the stage 
as naturally as if they were walking down 
. Pitheld Street. 

There is another side to Hoxton’s evening 
amusements. Before w'e come to “ the great 
theatre ” we have spent an enlightening hour 
with the evening classes at the Board school, 
as everybody still calls it, though the “Board” 
is a thing of the past. 

It is a wonderful sight, if you know the 
homes from which many of these evening 
scholars come* to see the grown-up lads and 
lasses of Hoxton spending the hours of 
leisure learning trades and arts and accom¬ 
plishments. 

Here in a vast room are a number of girls, 
who have been working at a factory all 
day, spending the evening in learn¬ 
ing dressmaking. There are sewing- 
machines for them, and teachers to 
superintend the work and point out 
faults and instruct them in the various 
processes from cut¬ 
ting out to fitting on. 

in another room 
a number of youths 
are learning wood¬ 
carving. In a third 
there are drawing - 
classes. In a fourth 
a class is taking 
singing lessons of 
a professor. Here 
is a room in which 
thirty or forty 
factory girls* after 
a long clay's work, 
are learning short¬ 
hand and type¬ 
writing. 

A large hall on 
the ground floor 
has been converted 
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into a gymnasium, Here the scene is strik¬ 
ing. Some fifty young women, most of them 
in practising dress, are going through various 
calisthenic exercises under the direction of a 
dainty little, golden - haired lady brightly 
arrayed in the appropriate costume, and look¬ 
ing for all the world like a fairy from the top 
of a Twelfth cake 

Not all the girls are in costume. One or 
two of them are in the ordinary attire of the 
back slum. One young lady 14 leaps to the 
eyes ** as the 44 Marchioness ” of Dickens* If 
she had only had the big, flopping cap on I 
should have looked round for Dick Swiveller. 
When the “ gymnastics ” are over a teacher 
sits down at the piano, and the lively young 
ladies are instantly whirling around in the 
mazy waltz* The 
Marchioness is 
not a great 
waltzer, but 
when as a grand 
finale a cake-walk 
is started — ah ! 
you should see 
the Marchioness 
then. Her hair 
is disordered, her 
boots are too big 
for her, her dress 
fits nowhere and 
has parted in 
places ; but she 
cake - walks as 
though it was 
the joy of her 
life, and her com¬ 
panions gather 
round her, en¬ 
couraging her 
by compliments 
and cheers* 

One or two 
young men are 
privileged to join in the dances. They are 
youths who have put in a certain number of 
hours at work in the evening classes. The 
dance is the reward of industry. 

I am inclined to think that of all the 
privileges these evening classes confer on the 
working boys and girls of Hoxton the dance 
is as greatly appreciated as any—at any rate, 
so far as the young women are concerned. 

We have bad a glimpse of Hoxton in its 
outdoor aspect, we have seen something of 
its evening amusements ; let us get a closer 
view of the criminal life for which it has 
obtained an evil fame, 

But first let us pay a visit. to Hoxton 


Square, where we may see some of the 
little Hoxtonians happy and industrious 
in St Monica's Schools* I have chosen 
St Monica's because it is typical of the 
neighbourhood. Here are the Irish children, 
the Catholic Foies, the little Italians, and the 
French, They are of all sizes and ages and 
complexions, from the mites of five to the 
sturdy boys and girls who in a few weeks will, 
so far as the law is concerned, have finished 
their education* Here are children from 
Wjlmer Gardens and Westmoreland Place 
and 44 The Nile*” When you have seen the 
homes to which these little ones return 
after their hours of discipline and study 
you cannot help wondering if they feel 
the contrast as keenly as you do. 

Not far from 
St. Monica's is 
a Council school, 
where the child¬ 
ren are largely 
the offspring of 
criminal parents. 
Here are the 
little sons and 
daughters of 
thieves and 
burglars, of 
lawless fathers 
and drunken 
mothers, learn¬ 
ing all the good 
things they are 
to carry back 
with them to bad 
homes* The 
change of atmo¬ 
sphere and en¬ 
vironment from 
the school to the 
home is remark¬ 
able* How far 
the one influ¬ 
ences the other is a question which this is 
not the place to discuss* 

But it is well that having seen the children 
we should see their homes* Let us enter a 
house in Wilrner Cardens first* A boy of 
fifteen, with an unwashed face and a gaudy 
handkerchief twisted round a grimy neck, 
stands in the doorway and eyes us sus¬ 
piciously* He stands in the doorway 
resolutely* u There ain’t nobody in the 
'ouse,” he says* “That doesn't matter,” 
says the friend who accompanies us; 
“we’re going to see your room,Tim, my son ; 
so go on up. Don't be frightened ; these 
gentle men* are square.” 
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The Love Story of Miss Twelve and Captain Seven. 

By Mrs, C N. Williamson, 


F only he cared about getting 
well it would be such a help. 
But he doesn’t seem to, 
one bit," thought the Little 
Nurse, gazing anxiously down 
at the dosed eyes of her 

patient 

He was a handsome patient, although he 
was so white and thin. Perhaps, if he had 
not been handsome—if he had been old, and 
ugly, and uninteresting, and fat, instead of a 
brave young soldier—she might not have 
been quite so anxious; for she was young, 
too, and human—very human. But she was 
not conscious that her sympathy for him 
depended upon anything more subtle than 
his suffering. 

He had long black eyelashes—“ almost 
too good to waste on a man," the Little 
Nurse had said to a companion when he first 
came under her care. But she did not think 
now that they were too good for him. She 
sat watching his face, reviewing the many 
days since he had come to the nursing home 
to have the bullet, which had hidden itself 
for so long, extracted, and to get well after¬ 
wards. But why didn’t he get well? He 
ought to have shown signs of improvement 
a week ago. 

Suddenly the black lashes quivered, lifted, 
and his eyes looked straight up to hers. 

“ What is it, Nurse ? ” he asked. 


‘‘‘it's time fur y to take yous medjcinr,' 
she answiekeik" 
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“ It's time for you to take your medicine," 
she answered, with the soft, dimpled smile 
which seemed somehow to match well with 
the dove-grey uniform, the long white apron, 
and the little cap with the stiffly-starched 
band and bow under the chin. 

“What’s the good?" he muttered, while 
he resignedly drank the stuff she poured into 
a glass. 

“To make you well." 

“ But what’s the good of being made w ell ? 
I've nothing particular to live for now, I 
don’t grudge anything, of course. But it’s 
hard lines, you know." 

She did know. She understood that, 
though the surgeons and doctors meant to 
turn him out of the nursing home cured, he 
would have to give up his promising career in 
the Army. And he had suffered a good deal 
during all the two years since he had got his 
wound—and D.S.O.—in West Africa. 

“There are other things," she suggested, 
cheering! y. 

“ I suppose there are. Only I don't see 
them yet," 

Somebody had said that there was a girl—- 
a girl who had pretended to care for him, and 
then thrown him over. But that w r as gossip. 

Just then, before she had thought w'hat 
answer to make, which might reveal to the 
poor, tired fellow a hundred new T interests in 
life, something fell on the floor of the room 
above. 

“I didn’t know 
there was anybody up 
there," he said. “ It’s 
always been as quiet 
as the grave, night 
and day.” 

“ She only came this 
morning,” replied the 
Little Nurse. For a 
moment she paused. 
Then a bright light 
flashed in her grey 
eyes. “ Ah,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ if you were 
like her now, you 
would have some¬ 
thing to complain of.” 

“Why, whafs the matter with her?" he 
inquired, more because he saw that the 
Nurse expected him to be interested than 
because he really was. Not a question had 
he asked, since his arrival, about any other 
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inmate of the house. There might be dozens 
or there might be none except himself, for 
all he knew. 

The Nurse shook her head. “ Poor girl! ” 
she sighed. “ She’s so young and so beauti¬ 
ful ; and a little while ago she had everything 
on earth to live for. Now, what has she ? 
And yet you should see how brave she is. 
Why, it’s wonderful.” 

This time he did not have to feign interest. 

“ Who is the girl you’re talking about ? ” 
he asked. 

Nurse hesitated. “ Oh, you know it’s 
against the rules of the house for us to 
mention the name of one patient to another.” 

“ I didn’t know.” 

“ Well, it is. But I’ll call her Miss Twelve. 
Her room’s number twelve.” 

“ What am I, then ? ” 

“We always speak of you—when we do 
speak—as Captain Seven.” 

He laughed a little. “ Oh, yes, I remember 
now. I’ve heard the pro’s in the corridor 
outside say to each other, ‘ When is Seven’s 
breakfast coming up ? ’ But you were going 
to tell me about Miss Twelve.” 

“ Poor Miss Twelve ! Well, she’s perfectly 
beautiful, and she can’t be more than twenty- 
one. How any man could jilt her ! But one 
did, on account of her eyes; and he’s 
married another girl and gone on the Con¬ 
tinent, leaving her—leaving Twelve to suffer. 
He doesn’t care. She loved him, and, besides, 
he was rich—oh, very rich. And she—she’s 
lost every penny she had in the world.” 

“That’s a bad look-out,” said Captain 
Seven, sympathetically. 

“ Yes. And her father and mother were 
both killed in a railway accident only a short 
time ago. That was when she learned that 
she wouldn’t have any money. Her father 
had had great losses. He was an historian, 
who wrote books and knew nothing about 
business, and had trusted to a friend to make 
his investments. They had all gone wrong, 
and the friend had deceived him. Now, 
Twelve is left alone in the world, with no 
father and mother, no lover, no money, and, 
perhaps, no eyesight.” 

“ By Jove, what a cruel story ! ” exclaimed 
Captain Seven, waking up to generous 
interest and looking more alive than the 
Nurse had seen him look since he knew the 
worst about himself. “ But what a lot you’ve 
managed to find out about this poor girl 
who’s only been in the house since this 
morning.” 

The Nurse blushed faintly, as if she had 
been accused of undue curiosity. “I knew 
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some of the story beforehand,” she explained. 
“ The part about her father being an historian, 
and the railway accident, and the loss of the 
money. The other part I—I’ve found out 
since. Not that she would tell such things 
about herself, but—well, you mustn’t ask 
how I learned that.” 

“ No, I won’t; but tell me more about 
her,” he said. “ Is there danger that she will 
be blind?” 

“ I’m afraid there is,” sighed the Little 
Nurse. “ And she’s got such glorious eyes. 
You never saw eyes as lovely; and you 
wouldn’t dream anything was wrong with 
them.” 

“ What colour are they ? ” he asked. 

“ Violet with dark lashes.” 

“ You seem to be an admirer of beauty,” 
said. Captain Seven, smiling, and looking 
more critically at the Little Nurse than he 
had looked yet. He thought that she was.a 
pretty girl, though nothing very wonderful, of 
course, and her voice was as soft as the notes 
of a flute. “Go on and describe Miss 
Twelve,” he commanded. 

The Nurse was delighted at her success 
in rousing her patient. “ Well,” she began, 
slowly, as if she were endeavouring to recall 
each detail, “golden hair, all in great waves, 
and quantities of it; it must come nearly 
down to her knees. It’s such a bright 
colour, it makes her eyes look dark.” 

“ Good complexion ? ” 

“ Exquisite. Like a lily. But her lips are 
red.” 

“ Dimples ? ” suggested Captain Seven, his 
eyes happening to light upon those of the 
Nurse. 

She grew pink. “ I believe so. And one 
in her chin. Her nose is perfect — quite 
Greek. And the loveliest mouth—it’s the 
kind I’ve heard called a Cupid’s bow.” 

“ Why, she must be a goddess ! ” said 
Seven. “ But perhaps her figure isn’t good ? 
She can’t have everything, you know.” 

“ Oh, she has—everything except happi¬ 
ness and good fortune ”; the Nurse broke 
the thread of her sentence hastily. “Her 
figure is beautiful too, just as beautiful as her 
face. Slender and tall. And her hands and 
feet are the sweetest things.” 

“ And yet you say some brute of a fellow 
has jilted this heavenly creature ! ” exclaimed 
Captain Seven. 

“ Yes—the monster! Because she may 
be blind, and need him all the more.” 

“Ought to have his neck wrung,” grumbled 
the young man. “ But then we only know 
one side of the story, don’t we ? Maybe 
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Miss Twelve has a beast of a temper—or 
something.” 

“ Oh, if you saw her, you would be certain 
she couldn’t have,’’ the Little Nurse protested, 
quite indignantly, “ Of course, she hasn’t 
been here long enough for us to really know 
her yet, but she seems to have an angelic 
disposition. And you can generally tell a 
good deal about people’s dispositions when 
they’re suffering.” 

" Poor girl! Is she suffering now ? ” 

“ Dreadfully, every minute, to say nothing 
of what all her grief and anxiety must be. 
But she laughs and says witty things through 
it all." 

“She’s got twice my pluck,” said Captain 
Seven, with a sigh. 

“ Well, she’s certainly an example to every¬ 
body.” 

“ What are you going to do to her ? ” 


“‘site’s GOT TWICE MV I'LUCK," SAID CAITAIN SEVKn/’ 

asked the young man, apprehensively- “ Will 
it be—an operation ? * 

The Little Nurse nodded, with pursed 
mouth. “ It's against our rules to talk much 
about one patient to another,” she said. 
11 Still, as you are so interested, and don't 
know her name, it can't do any harm. There'll 
be an operation to-morrow. You’ll smell the 
ether coming up from the theatre, I expect” 
“ Heavens, how awful ! And she's got no 
one with her—no friends to see her through, 
poor child ? ” 

“No one at all. You must wish her well." 
“ Indeed I do, and will,” said Captain 
Seven, earnestly* He thought for a minute, 


and then went on, rather shyly: “ I'd like 
her to know that there's someone in the 
house who will be thinking about her and 
hoping for the best—the very best." 

“ She shall know,” the Little Nurse 
answered. “ I J ll tell her myself. She isn't 
one of my patients. I have you and Five 
and Six. She—has a Special. But I relieve 
Special sometimes, when she goes out, and 
I’ll take the message. Only you had better 
not talk about Twelve to any of the other 
nurses, or the pro's, because professionally I 
oughtn't to have told you about her.” 

“Hang ‘professionally 5 ! As if it mattered 
a rap,” exclaimed Seven, “ But, of course, f 
wouldn’t get you into trouble for the world. 
You’re a perfect little saint to me, and you 

may depend I 
won't breathe a 
word that I've 
ever heard of 
Miss Twelve* 
You 1 ! l give me 
news of her, 
though, won't 
you, whenever 
you can? Natur¬ 
ally, after all 
you've told me, I 
shall be anxious 
to know.” 

The Nurse 
assured him that 
he might depend 
upon her, and 
that same evening 
she had some 
news to give. 
Captain Seven's 
message had been duly delivered, and Miss 
Twelve thanked him very much. She had 
sent word that Seven's kind thought would 
help her through to-morrow* 

It warmed the young man’s heart to hear 
this; and when he remembered what “to¬ 
morrow” meant for that poor, lonely, lovely 
creature upstairs a stinging sensation in the 
lids made him want to close his eyes. 

“ I told Twelve something about you,” 
went on the Little Nurse, timidly. 

“ Did you ? What did you tell her—that 
I ivas a helpless wretch, who makes you lots 
of trouble, and whose career is ru ——** 
“Indeed, 1 didn't tell her anything of the 
kind,” almost snapped the Nurse. “ I said 
you were a soldier, a captain in the Army, 
who had done splendidly brave things ; and 
though you were going to leave the Army 
because for a few years you mightn't have 
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quite your old strength in your right arm 
and hand, it wouldn’t really matter to you so 
very much. You could be quite happy, for 
you had a place in the country and plenty of 
friends, and enough money; and you could 
travel-” 

“There, there,” laughed Seven, “that’s a 
long enough list of my blessings, thank you. 
But compared to what that poor child seems 
to have to look forward to I have everything 
left to be thankful for.” 

“ So Twelve said ; and she’s so glad. She 
told me to say that she envied you, and yet 
she wouldn’t rob you of one of those good 
things, even if she could change. She likes 
brave soldiers, and she feels sure you deserve 
every consolation you have—and more.” 

“ She really must be an angel! ” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“ I told you she was,” said the Nurse. 

“ I suppose I have got ‘ consolations,’ as 
she calls them,” he soliloquized aloud. “ By 
Jove, I must try and be more grateful. Tell 
Miss Twelve I said so, when you thank her 
for me ; and say that, if she cares to heaj it, 
she has done me good.” 

“ I will; and of course she’ll care to hear 
it,” said the Little Nurse. 

Next day Captain Seven was restless until 
he heard that the ordeal of Miss Twelve was 
over. “ It’s uncertain for a week what the 
result will be,” said the Nurse, “ but she has 
come through very well. She’ll be conscious 
again in half an hour or so.” 

“ Has anybody got her flowers ? ” eagerly 
asked Seven. 

No, nobody had; and he announced his 
intention of sending out for some ; nor would 
he be dissuaded from the enterprise by certain 
timid protests from the Nurse. A messenger- 
boy was hastily dispatched with lavish orders, 
and came back laden with roses in time for 
Twelve to “wake up” and find them in her 
room. Her eyes were bandaged, said the 
Nurse, but, though she could not see the 
flowers, their fragrance told her of their 
presence before she heard of Captain Seven’s 
kindness. 

After that, he insisted on ordering flowers 
every day, and the Little Nurse was kept 
busy with the exchange of messages between 
the rooms. So great was the fillip given by 
this new interest to the young man’s health 
that his appetite improved, and soon he was 
able to sit up in a chaise longue. 

That was on the day he was told that Miss 
Twelve was not going to lose her eyesight. 
And by this time he felt that he knew her 
well enough to send up a short written note 
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of congratulation. The Nurse promised 
that she would be allowed to read it, but it 
was a delicious surprise to receive an answer, 
scribbled in pencil. 

Even the scribble was beautiful in his eyes, 
and the note was so charmingly expressed 
that it seemed to give Captain Seven a real 
glimpse of the character which had been so 
glowingly described to him. He replied of 
course within the hour, and after that a 
morning note and an afternoon note were in¬ 
variably exchanged between rooms Numbers 
Seven and Twelve. When Nurse said that 
Miss Twelve could read for an hour a day 
Captain Seven shared his books with her, 
and she sent him two or three which kept— 
or he fancied it—a faint, adorable fragrance 
in their pages. He was sure that it must be 
Miss Twelve’s favourite scent. 

One day, when the two had known each 
other in this way for nearly a fortnight, Seven 
summoned courage to write and ask for the 
goddess’s photograph. It was the first and 
only request of his which she had denied. 
She was very sorry, but she had no photo¬ 
graphs. And Seven was depressed by her 
refusal. He was afraid that she was angry 
with him for asking, and as he lay awake that 
night, thinking of the girl, he realized that he 
had fallen deeply in love with her. 

“ It doesn’t matter that I haven’t seen 
her,” he said to himself. “ I know that she’s 
beautiful, but it’s her soul that I’m in love 
with—the exquisite soul that she has put into 
her precious little messages and letters, with¬ 
out knowing it.” 

Next morning he had a high temperature 
and the Little Nurse was distressed. “ I 
thought you were almost well,” she sighed. 
“ But now—I’m afraid we must telephone 
for the doctor.” 

“ The only medicine I need is an answer 
to this—the right kind of an answer,” said 
Captain Seven, slipping into the Nurse’s hand 
a note which he had contrived to write in 
the night, when he was at his worst. “Do 
take it up to Miss Twelve at once, and beg 
her to let me have a word in "return as soon 
as she can. Tell her I can hardly wait.” 

The Nurse looked frightened at these signs 
of impetuosity, but she went away with the 
letter, and did not come back again for half 
an hour. When she did come it would have 
been evident to anyone but a man absorbed 
in thoughts of another woman that she had 
been crying. Probably she had been listening 
to confidences from Twelve. 

“ Here is the answer,” she said, in an 
odd voice, holding out one of the little three- 
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cornered, folded-over notes which* had grown 
so familiar—and so precious* Then she 
stole out of the room ; but the man did 
not even see that she had gone. He was 
opening the three-cornered note, and his 
brown hands —* 
from which the 
sunburnt bronze 
had never worn 
off—were shak¬ 
ing a little, 

“ Dear Cap¬ 
tain Seven,” he 
read”“ I think 
I must go on 
calling you that, 
even though you 
have told me 
your real name. 

And I mustn't 
tell you mine, 
because it is 
better for you to 
forget. These 
two weeks have 
been very happy 
for me, and it’s 
you who have 
made them so, 
but—they must 
be the end* I 
never dreamed 
of what you tell 
me in this last 
letter, which 
has just come. 

Do, do forgive 
me, dear Captain Seven, but you must 
not think of me any more. There is 
something in my life that I can't tell you, 
which will keep us apart. We mustn’t even 
see each other, I do care ; but all the more 
because I care I must go out of your life. 
Though I want you to forget, / shall never 
forget, I shall think of you, and wish beauti¬ 
ful and happy things for you, as long as you 
may live. Soon I shall be gone from here, 
but I shall leave my thoughts behind ; and 
they will be saying to you, 4 Get well and 
strong. Be glad of all the blessings you 
have, and don’t grieve for the few things 
you have lost;' 

l( Your friend always, 

“ Twelve.” 

“ Soon I shall be gone ! ” Captain Seven 
said the words over to himself in alarm. 

She must not go. He must see her. 
That letter of his had been written when his 
feelings were at high, tension, in the hour 
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before the dawn when the whole silent room 
had seemed alive with thoughts of her. Of 
course, he could not, in cooler moments, 
have expected her to answer it according to 
his wish. He had frightened her ; but give 

him his chance 
to see the girl 
and plead his 
cause with lips 
and eyes — that 
was all he asked, 
and he meant to 
have it. 

He pressed 
the electric bell 
impatiently, and 
the Little Nurse 
came almost at 
once. This time 
be did notice 
that the soft, rosy 
face was pale. 

41 Has Twelve 
said anything to 
you about the 
letter you took 
up?” he in¬ 
quired, almost 
sharply. 

** N o t s h e 
hasn’t said any- 
thing,” the 
Nurse answered, 
after a slight 
electric pause. 

“But you 
know something, 
I see by your face that you do. Please 
answer.” 

The poor Nurse blushed pitifully, until 
the tears were forced to her eyes. “ I— 
I can’t help suspecting,” she stammered. 
“ But-” 

11 There isn’t any 4 but.' Surely you, who 
have been so good, aren’t going to turn 
against me ? ” 

“ Oh, no. But it's no use. I’m sorry 
now, dreadfully sorry, that I ever told you 
about Twelve. I meant it for the best. I 
thought it would interest you to know about 
her, and that it would help you to get well, 

to hear how brave she was-” 

“ So it has. And because she is so brave, 
and so adorable, and so every thing that's 
good, I’ve fallen in love with her, that's all, 
I must see her, whatever happens," 

“ You can't, possibly.” 
u I don’t mean now, while she’s here ; of 
course, that wouldn’t do.. But I shall be 
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** r BOON 1 SHALL RE GONE ! ' CAPTAIN SEVEN SAID THE 
WORDS OVER TO HIM&ELP IN ALARM.*' 


able to get out in a day or two, you know, 
and she says in her letter that she’s going 
soon. Then——” 

41 She—has gone, already,” 

“Gone? It ? s not possible. It’s not an 
hour since she wrote to me," 

u But she was up and dressed then, and— 
everything was ready. Please don’t look like 
that* it will break mv heart, because it’s all 
my fault. I ought to have—oh, don’t think 
of her any more. You can never meet.” 

Captain Seven flushed and paled, “ Why ? 
At least, I have the right to know why ? ” he 
broke out, 

“ I can’t tell you, She couldn't tell you. 
But there is a very, very good reason/' 

“ I don’t believe it,” he insisted, obstinately. 
“After all that's passed I cant think any 
reason could exist strong enough to make her 
so cruel to me. If she tells me that I 
mustn’t I won’t speak of love, but surely just 
to see her face to face——” 

“ I told you she has gone,” the Little 
Nurse cut him short, with a break in her voice, 
“ But you—or someone in the house— 
surely have her address and can forward a 
letter When she really understands that it’s 

a matter of life and death to me-” 

“No, no ; it isn’t. Don’t say that,” 

“It's the truth. Dear, kind Little Nurse, 
help me, won't you ? I’ve only you to 
depend upon, because she’s gone away, and 
I don’t even know her name,” 


u You know nothing—nothing at all about 
her, really. Perhaps if you’d met——” 

“ I know enough about her from her 
messages and letters, and the books and 
flowers she loves best, and your descriptions 
of her, to be sure she’s the one woman in the 
world for me. Don’t let me lose her 
without trying for my happiness/’ 
“I—Lm afraid I can't do any¬ 
thing. But, yes, I’ll try, if only you 
won't look like that and excite 
yourself so much. I’ll do my very 
best. But please let me go now. 
I must.” 

She did not come back till some 
small duty called her to the room, 
and he had been for perhaps two 
hours alone, conscious that every 
minute his beloved Twelve might 
be receding farther and farther from him 
into the unknown. 

When she appeared it was with quite a 
bustling, professional air, as if nothing had 
happened, 

“Well?” he asked, excitedly; but she 
answered that she must take his temperature. 
No; of course she had found out nothing 
yet. How could he expect it ? She had 
two other patients to look after. 

The temperature was bad, and the doctor 
came, and there was cooling medicine to 
drink. The Nurse hoped that her patient 
would be better in the morning, but instead 
he was worse, and in her guilty little soul site 
well knew why, 

“ Oh, you mustn't worry,” she said. 

“I shall, every minute,” Captain Seven 
replied, “till you have news for me.” 

“But supposing it were—bad news?” 

“ Even bad news would be better than 
none—better than suspense. Have you 
none? I believe you have. For Heaven’s 
sake tell me, or I must apply to the Superin^ 
tendent lor Miss Twelve’s real name and 
address.” 

The Little Nurse walked over to the 
window and looked out silently for a minute. 
Then, without any warning* she burst into 
tears, trying to check her sobs, 

“1 wifi tell you. I’ll tell you everything,” 
she cried, turning suddenly upon the young 
man, sitting shocked and anxious in Ins 
chaise longue. “But when I’ve told you, 
you’ll despise and hate me for ever. Not 
that that will make any difference to you, 
because you’ll be leaving in a few days. 
You’ll never understand—no man could. 
But I did it for the best. You needed an 
interest | fe*- " 
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“ Go on.” 

" There isn’t any Miss Twelve.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ There was just a poor, plain, fat old lady 
up there. It was true about the operation on 
her eyes, but nothing else was. I—made all 
the rest up, like a kind of fairy story,” 

Captain Seven sat aghast. He felt that he 
must be asleep and dreaming, and that in a 
moment more he would wake up. 

“ Nothing else was true?" he echoed, 
slowly. “ Why—did you give the old lady 
the flowers and—and the notes?” 


CAPTAIN SEVEN SAT AGHAST. 


“No, no; she never had the notes. The 
flowers, yes, because I couldn’t have disposed 
of them in any other way, without everybody 
suspecting something strange* The poor old 
thing thought you were so kind. But the 
books and the notes—I kept” 

" Who answered them ? You ? ” 

She hung her head ** Yes ; it—was for 
your sake. To keep up your interest I 
know you can never forgive me. And now 
I see what a dreadful mistake I made, but I 
didn’t think at first I made up the descrip¬ 


tion of Miss Twelve according to my own 
ideal, and according to what I thought would 
please you most. There was some truth in 
the story I told you about her troubles—that 
is, it was true about another person—’* 

<f What was true ? ” 

" Oh, only the part about her father being 
an historian, and losing his money, and being 
killed in a railway accident You see, you 
asked me so many questions, I had to think 
quickly, so it came easily to tell my own 
story-" 

“ That was your story, then ? n 

“Yes, but it happened years 
ago—just before 1 thought of 
being a nurse and went into a 
hospital for my training. It 
hasn’t anything to do with this.” 

“It has something to do with 
it. And the other part—about 
the lover who jilted her, and all 
that ? ” 

“ That was made up* Oh, it's 
awful to have to tell you this, I 
would rather have died* But just 
as I made up the story 
to save you at first, I 
must unmake it to save 
you now, for, instead of 
getting better, you are 
worse/ 1 

“ Little Nurse, please 
stop crying and come 
here,” said Captain 
Seven. “I want 
you.” 

She came slowly, 

“ I was in love with 
the woman who sent 
me those kind mes¬ 
sages and sweet, dear 

little letters. It was 

the beautiful soul she 
showed to me in them, 
not your description of 
her beautiful face, that 
made me love her. 

So you see, after all, I haven’t lost her, for 
the only difference is that instead of being in 
love with Miss Twelve I’m in love with 
you*” 

“ No, you mustn’t say that ; you only 

imagine it,” sobbed the Nurse* “ You hate 
me really, and it’s right you should.” 

He caught her little, soft hand. “ Til show 
you how I hate you,” he said. 

So that was the way it ended ; for, of 
course, she had loved him from the 

beginning. Original from 
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By Arthur Morrison* 


FEAR that Bill Wragg is not 
a respectable acquaintance* I 
am not sure, even, that it is 
quite moral to be amused at 
the oid rascal's stories of his 
* l business ” exploits. But in 
truth he is an amusing enough old rogue, 
and if one can only get a foothold some¬ 
where on his lopsided system of ethics* and 
so gain something of his own point of view, 
one can hear his stories with less of shock 
to one’s moral susceptibilities* For indeed 
I am sure that in his own eyes Bill Wragg 
is an upright and honourable tradesman, 
though a keen man of business, as every 
tradesman should be, He is a dealer in 
dogs, cats, fowls, pigeons, linnets, rabbits, 
ferrets, rats—any living thing smaller than 
a donkey and larger than a mouse* His 
chief dealings seem to be in dogs; indeed* 
more than two or three of Bill's enemies 
have been heard to call him the greatest 
dog-thief in London—an unkind thing to 
say* for I can testify to Bill Wragg's detesta¬ 
tion of the crime of theft, as most vigorously 
expressed by him on the occasion of his 
finding a basket of pigeons missing from his 
shop-door on returning from a short absence 



at tea* And I have known him so long that 
I feel quite sure that he would not rob me 1 
though it would be unfair to put the tempta¬ 
tion in his way. 

Bill Wragg 1 s shop is a humble establish¬ 
ment just to the right of a stable entry, an 
address I need not further particularize than 
to say that, if you wished to go there from 
Westminster Abbey, a shilling cab would be 
a needless extravagance. Bill Wragg himself 
is a stoutly-built man of forty-five or there¬ 
abouts, with a shaven face that looks hard 
enough to break the teeth off a saw, save for 
an odd puffiness under the eyes* much as 
though they had once been badly bunged 
up and the swelling had remained after the 
black had gone. He is a prosperous man 
nowadays, as prosperity goes with him, and 
he has a sort of semi detached assistant 
called Sam, a slightly junior creature of his 
own sort, whose name, though it is always 
Sam* I have heard at divers times as also 
Brown, Styles, and Walker—a variation 
which Bill Wragg explained to me by a grin 
and a wink. I am a trifle suspicious of Sam* 

Of Bill's professional yams I have listened 
to many; of how—much thinner and hungrier 
—he had begun business in the parrot line 
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with no money and no parrots j of how he 
had set up, later, with a capital of five 
shillings and an empty bird-cage; and more 
of the like, But I think that perhaps his 
business abilities are as well as anywhere 
exemplified in his story of how he once 
became legitimate and legal owner of a 
champion fox-terrier for the small price of 
five shillings, won prizes with him, and at 
last sold him back to the original owner at a 
profit of forty-nine pounds fifteen. 

Bill Wragg sat on the edge of his rat-pit as 
he told the story, while I, preferring the 
society of JBilTs best bull-pup before that of 
the few hundred squirming creatures that 
wriggled and fought a foot below Bill’s coat¬ 
tails, used the upturned basket that was the 
seat of honour of the place, 

“ That little bit o' business,” said Bill, 
u was one o' my neatest, an 1 yet it was simple 
an s plain enough for any chap as was properly 
up in the lor about dawgs ; any other cove 
might ha* made ’is honest fifty quid or so just 
the same way it he’d ha' thought of it; might 
do it now a'most—anyway if there was a mad- 


up over the dawg, so he was pretty sure to be 
a good ’un, 4 J E is a good pup, sure enough/ 
says Sam, when we got past the crowd ; * wait 
till them swells hooks it, an' see/ An' right 
enough, 'e was jist the best fox - terrier 
under the twelvemonth that ever I see, 
in a show or out. Sharp an' bright as a 
bantam ; lovely 'ead ; legs, back, chest, fust- 
rate everywhere ; an', lor', what a neck ! Not 
a bad speck on p im. Well—there, you know 
what ’e is ! Rhymer the Second ; fit to win 
anywhere now', though ’e's gettin 1 a bit old.” 

1 knew the name very well as that of a dog 
that had been invincible in fox-terrier open 
classes a few years hack. It was news to me 
that Bill Wragg had ever possessed such a 
dog as that, 

** Rhymer the Second," Bill repeated, 
biting off a piece from the straw he was 
chewing and beginning at the other end* 
H Though I called 4m Twizzler when p e was 
mine. Pure Bardlet strain, an' the best that 
ever come from it. An' 'ere 'e was, fust in 
puppy class, fust in novice class, fust in limit 
class, an' all at fust go. 



<m JIHVHER THE SECONO,' CULL REPEATED." 
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dog scare on, like what there was when I done 
this. It was jist this w T ay. Me an’ Sam, we 
was a-lookin' through the Crystal Palace 
Show when we sees quite a little crowd in the 
middle o' the fox-terrier bench, * Oh, what 
a love !' says one big gal. 4 What a darlin'! 1 
says another. 1 He's a good dawg if you 
like, 1 says a swell. All a-puttin' on the clever, 
ye know, 'cos they could see ‘Fust Prize' stuck 
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“ 1 Eh ?' says Sam, * that’s about yer sort, 
ain’t it ?' 

“ 1 Why, yus/ I says, * 'e's a bit of all 
right I could do very nice with 4m/ I says. 

“ Sam grins, artful like. 1 Well, ye neve* 
knows yer luck,' he says, an 1 i was a- 
beginnin' to think things over/' 

Mr, Wragg drew another straw from a sack 

by his side and resumed. 

Original from 
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11 So we went an' bought a catalogue, an* 
I went on a-thinkin 1 things over I thought 
'em over to that extent that I fell regular in 
love with that little dawg, an J made up my 
mind I could pretty J ardly live without 'im. 
I am that sentimental, ye see, over a nice 


beauty at once, an J there 'e was, trottin' along 
nice and genelmanly jist where I wanted ’im, 
a bit behind most on 'em, Jist as the boy 
goes past me I ketches my little beauty's eye 
an 1 whips out my little present—a nice bit o' 
liver with just a touch o' fakement on it, you 



dawg. We sees the owner's address in the 
catalogue, an 1 he was a rare toff— reg'lar nob, 
with a big 'ouse over Sutton way, breedin' 
fox-terriers for amusement. Sam took a bit 
o' trouble an' found out all about the } ouse, 
an' } e found out that the swell kep' a boy 
that took out all the dawgs for exercise reg'lar 
every mornin'. * I thought as J ow you might 
like to ’ave jist one more fond look at 'im/ 
says Sam. 

“‘Well, I think I should/ says I; 4 an' 
maybe take 'im a little present—a bit o' liver 
or what not.' 

“ So Sam borrowed a 'andy little pony- 
barrer, an’ next mornin' me an' 'im went fer 
a drive over Sutton way. We stops at a 
quiet, convenient sort o' corner by a garden 
wall, where the boy alius come by with 
the dawgs, an' Sam, what 'ad picked up a 
pore stray cat dose by, ’e stood off a bit 
further on, like as though 'e'd never seen me 
afore in all his nat'ral. 

“Well, we didn't have to wait very long 
afore the boy comes along with a 'ole mob 
o' fox-terriers, runnin’ all over the shop, 
*eept two or three young f uns on leads, an' 
givin’ the boy all he could do to keep 'em 
together, I can tell ye. There was very nigh 
a score altogether, but I picked out my little 
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understand—just enough to fetch 'im. At 
the same moment Sam, in front, J e lets go the 
pore stray cat, an' off goes the 'ole bloomin' 
pack o' terriers arter 'er, an" the boy arter 
themy hollerin' an' whippin' like fun—all 'cept 
my little beauty, as was more interested in my 
little bit o' liver. See ? ” 

I saw well enough, and the old rascal's eyes 
twinkled with pride in the neatness of his 
larceny. Though such are the oddities of 
human nature that he would have been 
quite honestly indignant if I had called the 
exploit by its legal name. So I merely 
nodded* 

u Well, that cat made sich a fair run of it, 
an’ the dawgs went arter ’er at sich a split, 
that in about arf a quarter of a minute my 
pore little beauty was a lost dawg with 
nobody in the world to take care of ’im but 
me an' Sam. An’ in about arf a quarter of 
a minute more J e was in a nice warm basket 
with plenty o' straw, a-havin' of a ride 'ome 
in the pony barrer jist as fast as the pony 
could take 'im. I ain't the cove to leave a 
pore little dawg all alone in the world." 

Here I laughed, and Bill Wragg’s face 
assumed an expression of pained surprise, 
44 Well, no more I ain't," he said. “ Ixyok 

what a risk I was s takin' all along o' a 
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rsmantical attachment for that dawg, Why, 
I might ha 7 bin 'ad up for steal in' "ini! ” 

I banished unseemly mirth and looked very 
serious, “ So you might/ 1 1 said, “ Terrible, 
Go on. Did you bring him home ? ” 

“ ’E accompanied us, sir, all the way. When 
we took T im out T e was just a bit shy-like at 
bein' in a strange place, but as well as ever. 
I sap to the missis, I says, IJ Ere's a pore 
little lost dawg we've found, I think Vs a 
pretty good *un/ 

“ * Ah ! * ,says she, 4 that 'e is.' The missis 
’as got a pretty good eye for a dawg—for a 
woman I 4 That 'e is/ sap she, 4 Are ye 
goin' to keep 'im ? J 

41 * Keep ’im ?' says L 4 No/ I says, 1 not 
altogether. That wouldn’t be quite honest. 
I’m a-gotn’ to buy 'im, legal an' honourable/ 


month on the chain. O' course, bein' a 
pore man, I couldn't afford to feed ’im as 
well as the others—'im bein' another man's 
dawg as could well afford to keep 'im, an' 
ought never to ha' bin so careless a-losin' of 
'im. An' besides, a dawg kep' on the chain 
for a month don't want so much grub as one 
as gits exercise. Anybody knows that* An' 
what's more, as I was a-goin' to buy 'im 
reg’lar, the wuss condition 'e got in the 
cheaper Vd come, ye see. So if we did 
starve 'im a bit, more or less, it was all out 
of affection for 'im. An 1 we let 'is coat go 
any'ow, an' we give it a touch of a little fake¬ 
ment I know about that makes it go patchy 
an' look like mange—though it's easy enough 
got rid of. An' so we kep' ’im for a month, 
an' J e got seedier every day ; an', o’ course, 



46 4 Buy 'im ? ' says the missis, not tumblin’ 
to the racket. 4 Buy 'im ? 'Ow ? ' 

a *Buy 'im cheap/ says I, ‘in about a 
month's time. ’E’d be too dear jist at 
present for a pore 'ard-workin' chap like me. 
But well keep 'im for a month in case we Ye 
able to find out the owner. Pity we can’t 
afford to feed'im very well/ 1 says, 4 an 1 o' 
course 'e might get a touch o’ mange or 
sum mat—but that's luck. All you've got to 
do is to keep 'im close when I'm out, an' 
take care 'e don’t get lost again.’ 

“So we chained ’im up amongst the rest 
for that night, an’ we kep’ 'im indoors for a 
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we never Yard anything from the swell at 
Sutton. 

“Well, at the end o' the month the little 
dawg looks pretty misYable an' taper. An', 
to say noth ink o’ the mangy coat an' bad 
condition, all 'is spirit an' carriage was gone, 
an’ you know as ’ow spirit an' carriage is arf 
the pints in a foxYerrier. So I says to the 
missis, ‘Come/ I says, ‘I'm about tired o' 
keepin' another man's dawg for nothink, 
Jist you put a string on ’im an’ take ’im 
round to the p'lice-station/ 

“ 1 What ? " says the missis. 4 Why, I 
thought you was a-gotrf to buy him I' For, 
Original from 
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ye see, she 'adn't tumbled to the game 
yet. 

** 1 Never you mind/ says I; 1 you git yer 
bonnet an 1 do what I tell you/ 

u So the missis gits her bonnet an' puts a 
string on Rhymer the Second (which looked 
any think but a winner by this time, you may 
bet) an’ goes off to the p 1 lice station. She'd 
got her tale all right, o' course, from me, all 
about the stray dawg that had bin folferiiV 
’er, an* seemed so 'ungry, pore thing, an 1 
wouldn’t go away, an 3 that she was arf afraid 
of. So they took 5 im in, o' course, as dooty 
bound, an' put 'im along of the other strays, 
an* the missis she come ’ome without 'im. 

“ Well, Sam gives a sort o' casual eye to 
the plice-statiou, an’ next mornm 1 'e sees a 
bobby go off with the strays what had been 
collected—about arfa-dozen of 'em—w:th 
our little chap among 'em, to the Dawgs J 
'Ome. Now, in understand in’ my little 
business speculation, you must remember 
that this was in the thick o' the muzzlin’ rage, 
when the p’lice was very strict, an J the I )awgs' 
'Ome was full enough to bust. I knowed 
the ropes o’ the thing, an' I knowed 
pretty well what 'ud 'appen. The little 
dawg 'ud be took in among the others 
in the big yard where they keep all 
the little 'uns, a place cram jam full o' 
other dawgs about 'is size an 1 condition, so as 


it ain't alius easy to tell t'other from 
which. There 'e'd stop for three days~n o 
less an ? no more, unless 'e was claimed or 
bought If 'e wasn’t either claimed or bought 
at the end o' three days, into the oven 'e 

went, an’ there was an end of ’im, Mind 

you, in ordinary the good 'uns ’ud be picked 
out an' nussed up an 1 what not, an' sold 
better; but these busy times there was no 
time an' no conveniences for that, an’ they 
J ad to treat all alike. So that I was pretty 
sure anyway that the Sutton swell 3 ad made 
Is visit long ago, an', o' course, found 

nothink. So next day I says to the missis, 
4 Missis, I've got another job for you, 

There’s a pore little lost daw-g at the Dawgs' 
’Ome I want ye to buy. You'll git him for 
about five bob. 'E looks pretty much off 
colour, I expect—'arf starved, with a touch o' 
mange; an 1 'e's a fox-terrier. 1 

“ When the missis tumbled to the game at 
last I thought she'd ha J bust 'erself a-laughin', 
1 Ix>r', Bill/ she says, * you are a warm 'un an* 
no mistake ! I never guessed what you w r as 
a drivin' at/ 

“ * All right/ says I, 1 you know now, any¬ 
way. Look a bit more solemn than that an' 
sling out arter that dawg, An' mind / I says, 

1 mind an* git the proper receipt for the 
money in the orfice/ 

“ 'Cos why ? Don't ye see that’s lor. 
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/knowed all that afore I begun the specula¬ 
tion. You go an’ buy a dawg, fair an’ honest, 
at the Dawgs’ ’Ome, an’ get a receipt for yer 
money, an’ that dawg’s yourn —yourn straight 
an’ legal, afore all the judges of England, no 
matter whose that dawg might ha’ bin once. 
That’s bin tried an’ settled long ago. Now 
you see my game plain enough, don’t ye ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I think I do. A little 
rough on the original owner, though, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Business—nothink but business ! Why, 
bless ye, I’d ha’ bin in the workus long enough 
ago if I ’adn’t kep’ a sharp eye to business. 
An’, lor’, honesty’s the best policy, as this ’ere 
speculation shows ye plain. If I’d ha’ bin 
dishonest an’ stole that dawg an’ kep’ it, what 
good would it ha’ bin to me? None at all. 
I couldn’t ha’ showed it, I couldn’t ha’ sold 
it for more’n a song, an’ if I ’ad, why, it ’ud 
ha’ bin spotted an’ I’d ha’ bin ’ad up. Well, 
six months’ ’ard ain’t what I keep shop for, 
an’ it ain’t business. But playin’ the honest, 
legal, proper game I made a bit, as you’ll 
see. 

“The missis she goes off to the Dawgs’ 
’Ome. Mind you, they didn’t know ’er. She 
only took the dawg to the p’lice, an’ the 
p’lice took ’im to the 'ome. So the missis 
goes to the ’ome with ’er tale all ready, an’ 
‘ Please I want a little dawg,’ she says, ‘ a 
nice cheap little dog to make a pet of, me 
bein’ a lone woman as would be glad of a 
companion. I think I’d like one o’ them 
little white ’uns,’ she says ; ‘ I dunno what 
they call ’em, but I mean them little white 
’uns with black marks.’ She can pitch it in 
pretty innocent, can the missis, when she 
likes. 

“ ‘ Why,’ says the man, * I expect you 
mean a fox-terrier. Well, we’ve got plenty 
o’ them. Come this way, mum, an’ look 
at ’em.’ 

“So 'e takes ’er along to the yard where 
the little ’uns was, an' she looks through the 
bars an’ pretty soon she spots our little dawg 
not far off, lookin’ as bad as any of ’em. 
* There,’ says she, ‘ that’s the sort o’ little 
dawg I was a-thinkin’ of, if ’e wouldn’t come 
too dear—that one there that looks so 
’ungry, pore thing. I’d keep ’im well fed, 
I would,’ she says. 

“ Well, it was all right about the price, an’ 
she got ’im for the five bob, an’ got the 
receipt too, all reg’lar an’ proper, in the 
orfice. ‘You ain’t chose none so bad, mum,’ 
says the keeper, lookin’ ’im over. ‘ ’E’s a 
very good little dawg is that, only out o’ con¬ 
dition. If we ’adn’t bin so busy we’d ha’ put 
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’im into better trim, an’ then ’e’d ha’ bin 
dearer.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,’ says the missis, * then I couldn’t 
ha’ afforded to buy ’im; so I’m glad you 
didn’t.’ 

“‘Well,’ says the man, ‘there’s no cha¬ 
racter with ’im, o’ course, but I shouldn’t 
be surprised if ’e was a pedigree dawg.’ 
’E knowed a thing or two, did that keeper. 

“ So ye see the little dawg was mine, 
proper an’ legal. Bein’ mine, I could afford 
to treat ’im well, an’ precious soon, what with 
a dose or two o’ stuff, careful feeding, plenty 
o’ exercise, an’ proper care o’ the coat, 
Rhymer the Second was as bright an’ ’and- 
some as ever. Only we called ’im Twizzler 
for reasons o’ business, as you’ll understand. 
An’ ’e comes on so prime -that I registers ’im. 
An’ next show just round 'ere I enters ’im 
for every class ’e’d go in—open class, novice 
class, an’ limit class. An’ blowed if ’e didn’t 
take fust in all of ’em, an’ a special too! 
But there—’e couldn’t but win, sich a beauty 
as ’e was; he ketches the judge’s eye at once. 
After all the bad ’uns ’ad bin sent out o’ the 
ring it was all done—the judge couldn’t leave 
off lookin’ at 'im. So there it was arter all 
—all the fusts for ‘Mr. W. Wragg’s Twizzler, 
pedigree unknown. Not for Sale .’ 

“ \Vell, that was pretty good, but there was 
more to come. Just afore the show closed 
I was a-lookin’ round with Sam, when one 
o’ the keepers comes up with a message from 
the sec’t’ry. ‘ There’s a gent carryin’ on like 
one o’clock,’ says the keeper, ‘about your 
fox-terrier. Swears it’s ’is as was stole a while 
back, an’ the sec’t’ry would like you to step 
over.’ 

“ O’ course, I was all ready, with the 
receipt snug an’ ’andy in my pocket, an’ I 
goes over bold as brass. There was the 
sec’t’ry with ’is rosette, an’ another chap with 
’is, an’ a p’liceman an’ a keeper, an’ there 
was the toff with gig-lamps an’ a red face, 
a-shakin’ of his fist an’ rantin’ an’ goin’ on 
awful. ‘ I tell you that’s my dawg,’ ’e says ; 
‘ the most valuable animal in my kennels, 
stole while ’e was bein’ exercised! Some¬ 
one shall go to gaol over this! ’ ’e says. 
‘ Show me the man as entered it! ’ 

“ ‘ All right, guv’nor,’ says I, calm an* 
peaceful, * that’s me ; / entered ’im. Little 
dawg o’ mine called Twizzler. What was 
you a-sayin’ about ’im ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, the dog’s mine, I tell you, you 
rascal! Stolen in February ! And you’ve 
changed his name ! What-’ 

“ ‘ Steady on, guv’nor,’ I says, quiet an’ 

dignified. ‘ You’re excited an’ rather insultin’. 
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/ain't changed any dawg's name* J E ’adn't 
got no name when I bought 3 im, an 3 I give 
3 im the one 'e's got now. An* as to ’is bein' 
your dawg—well, ’e ain’t, 3 cos Vs mine* 7 

“ ‘Then how did you come by him ?* he 
says, madder than ever, 

14 4 Bought 'im, sir/ 1 says, 1 regular an' 
proper an* legal. Bought ’im for five 
shilling. 3 

“ 4 Five shillings ! * roars the toff* 4 Why, 
that dog’s worth a hundred and fifty pounds! 
Here, where's a policeman ? I'll give him in 
charge ! I'll see this thing through , III—— 1 

“ 1 Five boh was the price, guv'nor, says L 
quiet an* genelmanly. 4 Though Ive no 
doubt you understand J is value better than 
what I do. An' 3 ere's my receipt/ I says, 
‘that makes me 3 is owner honest an' legal 
before any judge in England ! 3 An* I pulls 
out the paper, 

“‘Well, just look here/ says the sec'try, 
‘don't let's have any wrangling. There’s 
a misunderstanding somewhere. You two 
gentlemen come into my office and see if it 
can't be settled. 3 3 Cos, you see, a little crowd 
was a-gettin’ round, an’ the sec'try he see 
well enough J ow I stood* So we walks over 
to the orfice, me leadin' the dawg along o 1 
me, an' the toff puffin' an' blusterin’ an 3 
goin’ on like steam, 

“ 4 Come/ says the secYry, pleasant an 3 
cordial, ‘ you two gentlemen have a cigar 
with me, and a whisky and soda,' 3 e says ; 
‘and let’s see if this little matter can't be 
settled in a friendly way/ 3 e says. 

44 ‘ Well/ says I, 1 I'm agreeable enough. 

YoL 44. 


Only what can I do, when this 'ere genelman 
comes a-kickin' up a row an' claimin 3 my 
dawg, what I’ve bought legal an 7 above¬ 
board ? I can only tell honest 'ow t I bought 
3 im, an' show' my legal receipt as proves what 
I say, Tm civil enough to the genelman/ I 
says, ‘ ain't I ? 1 

“ 4 Oh, yes, o 3 course/ says the sec't'ry, 
MVye mind lettin' me look at that receipt 
again? No doubt we'll come to an arrange¬ 
ment. 3 

“‘There's the receipt, sir/ I says; ‘I'm 
quite willin' to trust it to you as an honour¬ 
able genelman/ I says. 

“ So the sec't'ry 3 as another look at the 
receipt, an' ‘Just excuse us a moment, Mr. 
Wragg,' he says, an' 'e goes aside with the 
toff an" begins talkin' it over quiet, while I 
lit up an 3 'ad my whisky an’ soda, I should 
think it was a bob cigar, I could just 'ear a 
word 3 ere an' there— 4 No help for it/ ‘That's 
how it stands legally/ 4 Think yourself lucky/ 
an 3 so on. An 3 at last they comes over an’ 
the sec't'ry says, 1 Well, Mr, Wragg/ he says, 
‘there's no doubt the dog's legally yours, as 
you say, but this gentleman's willing to buy 
him of you, and give you a good profit on 
your bargain. What do you say ? * 

“ 4 Why/ I says, 4 ’e ain't for sale. You 
can see it plain enough on the catalogue/ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes, of course, I know that/ says 
the sec’t'ry. 4 But we're men of the world 
here, men of business—none more so than 
yourself, I’m sure—and we can make a deal, 
no doubt. What do you say to twenty 
pounds (Original from 
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“ 4 What ? * says L 4 Twenty pound ? An’ 
the geneltnan isself said the dawg was worth 
a hundred an' fifty this very minute? Is it 
likely ? 1 says L ’Ad ? im there, I think- 4 It 
ain't reasonable/ I says. 

44 4 H'm ! * says the secYry. 4 He certainly 
did say something about the dog being valu¬ 
able, But just think. It can't be worth 
much to you, with no pedigree.’ 

“‘It's worth jist what it’ll fetch to me/ I 
says, 4 an* no less/ 

44 4 Just so/ the secYry says, 4 but nobody’ll 
give you much for it with no pedigree, 
except this gentleman. And, remember, you 
got it cheap enough.* 

44 Well, I dunno about cheap/ I says. 
*E*s bin a deal of trouble to bring on an 3 git 
in condition/ I says/ 

“ Come, then/ says the secYry, 4 put your 
own price on *im. Now'! * 

“ 1 1 don’t want to be *ard on the gent,' I 
says, 4 an* seeing ’e's took sich a fancy to the 
little dawg I’ll make a big reduction on the 
value 'e put on 'im 'isself A hundred pound 
buys *im/ 

44 When J e 'card that the toff bounces round 
an* grabs 'is 'at. 4 1 won't be robbed twice like 
that/ 'e says, 4 if I lose five hundred dogs/ 
An* I begun to think I might ha* ventured 
a bit too 'igh. 4 1 won’t submit to it/ says ’e. 


11 ‘Wait a moment/ says the secYry, soothin’ 
like, 4 Mr. Wragg’s open to reason, I’m sure. 
You see, Mr, Wragg, the gentleman won't go 
anything like as high, and if he won't, no¬ 
body will You won't take twenty? Let’s 
say thirty, an’ finish the business/ 

44 Well, we goes on 'agglin' an 1 at last we 
settles it at fifty. 

14 4 All right/ 1 says, when I see it wouldn't 
run to no more. 4 *Ave it yer own way. I 
don't want to stand in the way of a genelman 
as is took sich a fancy to a little dawg— 
I*m so sentimental over a dawg myself/ 
I says. 

44 So the toff he pulls out 'is cheque-book 
an’ writes out a cheque on the spot, 4 There/ 
says the secYry, 4 that little misunderstand¬ 
ing's settled, an 1 I congratulate you two 
gentlemen. You've made a very smart 
bargain, Mr. Wragg, an’ you’ve got a dog, 
sir, that I hope will repay you well! ’ 

44 An 1 so the toff went off with the little 
dawg, an’ I went off with the fifty quid, both 
well pleased enough. An' the dawg did 
repay 'im well, as you can remember. *E 
ivas a lucky chap, was that toff / never 
see sich a good dawg bought so cheap 
before. I ought to ha' got more for i'm, 
I think—but* there, I am so sentimental 
about a dawg ! n 
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CHAPTER V, 

** THE DEEPEST DUNGEON BELOW THE CASTLE 
MOAT," 

HE QUEEN threw three of 
the red and gold embroidered 
cushions of the throne down 
on to the marble steps that 
led up to it, 

“ just make yourselves com¬ 
fortable there,” she said, “ I’m simply dying 
to talk to you, and to hear all about your 
wonderful country and how you got here, and 
everything—but I have to do justice every 
morning. Such a bore, isn't it ? Do you do 
justice in your own country ?” 

“No,” said Cyril; “at least, of course, we 
try to, but not in this public sort of way— 
only in private*" 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Queen, “ 1 should 
much prefer a private audience myself—much 
easier to manage. But public opinion has 
to be considered* Doing justice is very hard 
work, even when you’re brought up to it” 

“ We don't do justice, but we have to do 
scales, Jane and me,” said Anthea, “twenty 
minutes a day. It's simply horrid” 

“ What are scales ? ” asked the Queen ; 
“ and what is Jane ? ” 

“ Jane is my little sister. One of the 
gu irds-at-the-gate’s wife is taking care of her. 
And scales are music.” 
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11 1 never heard of the 
instrument/’ said the Queen. 
** Do you sing ? " 

“ Oh, yes. We can sing 
in parts,” said Anthea. 

“ That is magic,” said the 
Queen. “ How many parts 
are you each cut into before 
you do it ? ” 

“ We aren't cut at all,” said Robert, hastily. 
“ We couldn't sing if we were. We’ll show 
you afterwards.” 

“ So you shall; and now sit quiet like dear 
children and hear me do justice. The way I 
do it has always been admired I oughtn't 
to say that, ought I ? Sounds so conceited. 
But I don't mind with you, dears. Somehow 
I fed as though Fd known you quite a long 
time already.” 

The Queen settled herself on her throne 
and made a signal to her attendants. The 
children, whispering together among the 
cushions on the steps of the throne, decided 
that she was very beautiful and kind, but 
rather flighty. 

The first person who came to ask for 
justice was a woman whose brother had taken 
the money her father had left for her. The 
brother said it was the unde who had the 
money. There was a good deal of talk and 
the children were growing rather bored, when 
the Queen suddenly clapped her hands and 
said 

“ Put both the men in prison till one of 
them owns up that the other is innocent.” 

41 But suppose they both did it ? ” Cyril 
could not help interrupting, 

“Then prison's the best place for ihem, Jt 
said the Queen. 

“ But * jppose neither did it ? ” 
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“ That's impossible,” said the Queen ; “ a 
thing’s not done unless someone does it. 
And you mustn't interrupt.” 

Then came a woman in tears, with a torn 
veil and real ashes on her head—at least 
Anthea thought so, but it may have been 
only road dust. She complained that her 
husband was in prison, 

“ What for ? ” said the Queen* 

“They said it was for speaking evil of 
your Majesty,” said the woman, “ but it 
wasn't Someone had a spite against him* 
That was what it was.” 

41 How do you know he hadn't 
spoken evil of me ? n said the 
Queen. 

“No one could,” said the 
woman, simply, “when they’d once 
seen your beautiful face.” 

41 Let the man out,” said 
the Queen. “Next case.” 

The next case was that of 
a boy who had stolen a fox. 

“ Like the Spartan boy,” 
whispered Robert. But the 
Queen ruled that nobody 
could have any possible 
reason for owning a fox, and 
still less for stealing one. 

So the boy was released. 

The people came to the 
Queen about all sorts of 
family quarrels and 
neighbourly mis¬ 
understandings, from 
a fight between 
brothers over the 
division of an in¬ 
heritance to the diS“ 
honest and unfriendly 
conduct of a woman 
who had borrowed a 
cooking-pot at the last 
New Year's festival 
and not returned it 
yet. 

And the Queen decided everything, very, 
very decidedly indeed. At last she clapped 
her hands very suddenly and very loudly, and 
said i— 

“You all have my leave to go.” 

And everyone said, “ May the Queen live 
for ever !" and went out 

And the children were left alone in the 
justice hall with the Queen of Babylon and 
her ladies, 

“There!” said the Queen, with a long 
sigh of relief. “ That's over! I couldn't 
have done another stitch of justice if you’d 



[ HE DRANK A LITTLE FROM 
HANDING IT 


offered me the crow r n of Egypt. Now come 
into the garden and we’ll have a nice, long, 
cosy talk.” 

She led them through long, narrow cor¬ 
ridors, whose walls, they somehow felt, were 
very, very thick, into a sort of garden court¬ 
yard. There were thick shrubs closely 
planted, and roses were trained over trellises 
and made a pleasant shade-needed, indeed, 
for already the sun was as hot as it is in 
England in August at the seaside. 

Slaves spread cushions and reeds on a low 
marble terrace, and 
a big man with a 
smooth face served 
cool drink in cups of 
gold studded with 
beryls. He drank a 
li ttle from the Queen's 
cup before handing 
it to her, 

“ That's rather a 
nasty trick,” whis¬ 
pered Robert, who 
had been carefully 
taught never to drink 
out of one of the nice 
shiny metal cups that 
are chained to the 
London drinking 
fountains without 
first rinsing it out 
thoroughly. 

The Queen over¬ 
heard him. 

“ Not at all,” said 
she. “ Ritti-Marduk 
is a very clean man. 
And one has to have 
someone as taster, you 
know, because of 
poison.” 

The word made 
the children feel 
rather creepy, but 
Ritti - Marduk had 
tasted all the cups, so they felt pretty safe. The 
drink was delicious—very cold, and tasting 
partly like lemonade and partly like penny ices. 

“ Leave us” said the Queen. And all the 
Court ladies in their beautiful many folded, 

many-coloured fringed dresses filed out 

slowly, and the children were left alone with 

the Queen. 

“Now," she said, “tell me all about 
yourselves,” 

They looked at each other, 

“You, Bobs,” said Cyril 

41 No ; Anthea," said Robert. 
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“ No ; you, Cyril,” said Anthea* “ Don’t 
you remember how pleased the Queen of 
India was when you told her all about us ? ” 
Cyril muttered that it was all very well, 
and so it w T as. For when he had told the 
tale of the Phoenix and the Carpet to the 
Ranee, it had been only the truth—and all 
the truth that he had to tell Rut now—it 
was not easy to tell a convincing story with¬ 
out mentioning the amulet, which, of course, 
it wouldn't have done to mention, and with- 
out owning that they were really living in 
London, about two thousand five hundred 
years later than the time they were talking in. 

Cyril took refuge in the tale of the 
psammead and its wonderful power of 
making wishes come true* 

11 This is most interesting,” said the Queen, 
“ We must have this psammead for the 
banquet to-night. Its performance will be 
one of the most popular turns in the whole 
programme. Where is it ?” 

Anthea explained that they did not know ; 
also why it was that they did not know. 

14 Oh, that's quite simple,” said the Queen, 
and everyone breathed a deep breath of 
relief as she said it. “ Ritti- 
Marduk shall run down to the 
gates and find out which guard 
your sister went home with," 

“Might he "—Anthea’s voice 
was tremulous—“ might 
he—would it interfere 
with his meal times or 
anything like that if he 
went now ? M 

4 ‘Of course not," said 
the Queen, heartily, and 
clapped her hands* 

“May I send a 
letter ? ” asked Cyril, 
pulling out a penny 
account-book, and feel¬ 
ing in his pockets for 
a stump of pencil that 
he knew was in one of 
them, 

“By all means. 111 
call my scribe*" 

“Qh, I can scribe right enough, thanks,” 
said Cyril, finding the pencil and licking its 
point* He even had to bite the wood a 
little, for it was very blunt, 

“Oh, you clever, clever boy,” said the 
Queen, “ Do let me watch you do it ! n 

Cyril wrote on a leaf of the book—it was 
of rough, woolly paper and ruled for accounts. 

“Hide It most carefully before you come 
here, and don't mention it; and destroy this 


letter. Everything is going Ai* The Queen 
is a fair treat. There's nothing to be afraid 
of,” 

“ What curious characters, and what a 
strange flat surface!” said the Queen. 44 What 
have you said?” 

44 I’ve said,” replied Cyril, cautiously, “ that 
you are splendid, and she need not be afraid, 
and that she is to come at once," 

Ritti-Marduk, who had come in and had 
stood waiting while Cyril wrote, his Babylonish 
eyes nearly starting out of his Babylonish head, 
nosv took the letter, with some reluctance. 

“ Is it a charm, most great lady ? ” he 
timidly asked* 

“ Yes” said Robert, unexpectedly; ** but it 
won't hurt anyone until you've given it to 
Jane. And then she'll destroy it, so that it 
can't hurt anyone. Its power is gone when 
it's torn up*” 

Ritti-Marduk went, seeming only partly 
satisfied, and then the Queen began to 


admire the penny account-book and the bit 
of pencil in so marked and significant a way 
that Cyril felt he could not do less than press 
them upon her as a gift. She ruffled the 
leaves delightedly. 

“ What a wonderful substance," she said ; 
H and with this style you make charms ? 
Make a charm for me. Do you know," her 
voice sank to a whisper, “ the names of the 
great ones of your own far country ? ” 
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Cyril hastily wrote the names of Alfred 
the Great, Shakespeare, Nelson, Gordon, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
and Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and the Queen 
watched him with unbated breath, as Anthea 
said afterwards. 

She took the book and hid it reverently 
among the bright folds of her gown. 

“ You shall teach me later to say the great 
names,” she said. “ And the names of their 
ministers—perhaps the great Nisroch is one 
of them ? ” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Cyril. “ Lord 
Salisbury is a Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Campbell’s a minister, and so is the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, I think, but I’m not 
sure, and Dr. Parker was one, I know, 
and-” 

“No more,” said the Queen, putting her 
hands to her ears ; “ my head’s going round 
with all those names. You shall teach them 
to me later, because, of course, you’ll make us 
a nice long visit now you have come, won’t 
you ? Now, tell me—but, no—I am quite 
tired out with your being so clever. Besides, 
I’m sure you’d like me to tell you something, 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Anthea. “ I want to know 
how it is that the King has gone-” 

“ Excuse me, but you should say, ‘The King 
—may he live for ever ! ’ ” said the Queen. 

“ I beg your pardon. The King—may he 
live for ever!—has gone to fetch home his 
fourteenth wife ! I don’t think even Blue¬ 
beard had as many as that. And, besides, 
he hasn’t killed you , at any rate.” 

The Queen looked bewildered. 

“ She means,” explained Robert, “ that 
English kings have only one wife—at least, 
Henry the Eighth had seven or eight, but 
not all at once.” 

“ In our country,” said the Queen, scorn¬ 
fully, “a King would not reign a day who 
had only one wife. No one would respect 
him, and quite right too.” 

“ Then are all the other thirteen alive ? ” 
asked Anthea. 

“ Of course they are, poor, mean-spirited 
things. I don’t associate with them, of 
course. I’m the Queen. They’re only the 
wives.” 

“ I see,” said Anthea, gasping. 

“ But, oh, my dears,” the Queen went on, 
“ such a to-do as there’s been about this last 
wife! You never did ! It really was too 
funny. We wanted an Egyptian Princess. 
The King—may he live for ever!—has got a 
wife from most of the important nations, and 
he had set his heart on an Egyptian one to 
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complete his collection. Well, of course, to 
begin with we sent a handsome present of 
gold. The Egyptian King sent back some 
horses—quite a little, he’s fearfully stingy— 
and he said he liked the gold very much, 
but what they were really short of was lapis 
lazuli; so, of course, we sent him some. But 
by that time he’d begun to use the gold to 
ornament the Temple of the Sun-god, and 
he hadn’t nearly enough to finish the job, so 
we sent more. And so it went on—oh, for 
years. You see, each journey takes at least 
six months. And at last we asked the hand 
of his daughter in marriage.” 

“ Yes, and then ? ” said Anthea, who 
wanted to get to the Princess part of the 
story. 

“ Well, then,” said the Queen, “ when he’d 
got everything out of us that he could, and 
only sent the meanest presents in return, he 
sent to say he would esteem the honour of 
an alliance very highly, only, unfortunately, 
he hadn’t any daughter, but he hoped one 
would be bom soon, and if so she should 
certainly be reserved for the King of 
Babylon.” 

“ What a trick ! ” said Cyril. 

“ Yes; wasn’t it ? So then we said his 
sister would do, and then there were more 
gifts and more journeys, and now, at last, the 
tiresome, black-haired thing is coming, and 
the King—may he live for ever!—has gone 
seven days’ journey to meet her on the Car- 
chemish road. And he’s gone in his best 
chariot, the one inlaid with lapis lazuli 
and gold, with the gold-plated wheels and 
onyx-studded hubs. Much too great an 
honour, in my opinion. She’ll be here 
to-night; there’ll be a grand banquet to 
celebrate her arrival. She won’t be present, 
of course. She’ll be having her bath and 
her anointings, and all that sort of thing. 
We always clean our foreign brides very 
carefully. It takes two or three weeks. Now 
it’s dinner-time, and you shall eat with me, 
for I can see that you are of high rank.” 

She led them into a dark, cool hall, with 
many cushions on the floor. On these they 
sat, and low tables were brought, beautiful 
tables of smooth blue stone, mounted in 
gold. On these splendid tables golden 
trays were placed. But there were no 
knives or forks or spoons. The children 
expected the Queen to call for them; but, no. 
She just ate with her fingers, and as the first 
dish was a great tray of boiled com and meat 
and raisins all mixed up together, and melted 
fat poured all over the tray, it was found 
difficult to follow her example with anything 
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like what we are used to think of as good 
table manners. There were stewed quinces 
afterwards, and dates in syrup, and thick 
yellow cream* It was the kind of dinner 
you hardly ever get in Fiuroy Street. 

After dinner everybody went to sleep — 
even the children. 

The Queen awoke with a start* 

“Good gracious/' she cried, “ what a time 
we've slept I I must rush off and dress for the 
banquet. I sha’n’t have much more than time.” 

“Hasn’t Ritti-Marduk got back with our 
sister and the psammead yet ?” Anthea asked. 

“I quite forgot to ask* Fm sorry/ 1 said 
the Queen, “And, of course, they wouldn’t 
announce her unless I told them to—except 
during justice hours* 1 expect she's waiting 
outside. I'll see.” 

Ritti-Marduk came in a moment later 
“I regret/ 1 he 
said, “ that I have 
been unable to find 
your sister. The 
beast she bears with 
her in a basket has 
bitten the child of 
the guard, and your 
sister and the beast 
set out to come to 
you* The police say 
they have a clue. 

No doubt we shall 
have news of her in 
a few weeks.” 

He bowed and 
withdrew. 

The horror 
of this three¬ 
fold loss, Jane, 
the psammead, 
and theamulet, 
gave the child- 
ren some- 
thing to talk about 
w r hile the Queen was 
dressing. I shall 
not report their con¬ 
versation. It was 
very gloomy. They 
repeated themselves 
several times, and the discussion ended in 
each of them blaming the other two for having 
let Jane go. You know the sort of talk it 
was, don't you ? At last Cyril said 

14 After all, she's with the psammead, so 
ske*s all right. And it isn't as if we were in 
any danger* Let's try to buck up and enjoy 
the banquet." 

They did enjoy the banquet. They had a 
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beautiful bath, which was delicious; they w^ere 
heavily greased all over, including their hair, 
and that was most unpleasant. Then they 
dressed again and were presented to the 
King, who w r as very affable. The banquet 
was long—there were all sorts of nice things 
to eat, and everybody seemed to eat and 
drink a good deal* Everyone lay on cushions 
and couches, ladies on one side and gentle¬ 
men on the other, and after the eating 
was done each lady went and sat by a 
gentleman, who seemed to be her sweetheart 
or her husband, for they were very affec¬ 
tionate to each other* The Court dresses 
had gold threads w r oven in them, very bright 
and beautiful* 

The middle of the room was left clear, and 
different people came and did amusing things* 
There were conjurers and jugglers and snake- 


Then there was a dancer, who 
hardly danced at all—only just 
struck attitudes* She had very few clothes 
on, and was not at all pretty. The children 
were rather bored by her, but everyone else 
was delighted, including the King. 

“ By the beard of Nimrod,” he cried, “ask 
what you like, girl, and you shall have it.” 

“I want nothing/' said the dancer; “the 
honour of having pleased the King—may he 
live for ever !—is ire ward enough for me.” 
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AMUSING THINGS. 


charmers, which last 
Anthea did not like 
at all. 

When it got dark torches were 
lighted. Cedar splinters, dipped 
in oil, blazed in copper dishes 
set high on poles. 
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And the King was so pleased with this 
modest and sensible reply that he gave her 
the gold collar off his own neck. 

“ I say ! ” said Cyril, awed by the magnifi¬ 
cence of the gift. 

“ It’s all right,” whispered the Queen ; 
“ it’s not his best collar, by any means. We 
always keep a stock of cheap jewellery for 
these occasions. And now—you promised 
to sing us something. Would you like my 
minstrels to accompany you ? ” 

“No, thank you,” said Anthea, quickly. 
The minstrels had been playing on and off 
all the time, and their music reminded Anthea 
of the band she and the others had once 
had on the Fifth of November with penny 
horns, a tin whistle, a tea-tray, the tongs, a 
policeman’s rattle, and a toy drum. They 
had enjoyed this band very much at the 
time. But it was quite different when some¬ 
one else was making the same kind of music. 
Anthea understood now that father had not 
been really heartless and unreasonable when 
he had told them to stop that infuriating din. 

“ What shall we sing ? ” Cyril was asking. 

“ ‘ Sweet and Low, : ” suggested Anthea. 

“Too soft. I vote for, ‘Who Will O’er 
the Downs So Free?’ Now, then—one, 
two, three.” 

Oh, who will o’er the downs so free, 

Oh, who will with me ride. 

Oh, who will up and follow me 
To win a blooming bride ? 

Her father he has locked the door, 

Iler mother keeps the key ; 

But neither bolt nor bar shall keep 
My own true love from me. 

Jane—the alto—was missing, and Robert, 
unlike the mother of the lady in the song, 
never could “ keep the key,” but the song, 
even so, was sufficiently unlike anything any 
of them had ever heard to rouse the Baby¬ 
lonian Court to the wildest enthusiasm. 

“ More! more ! ” cried the King ; “ by 
Ishtar, this savage music is a new thing. 
Sing again ! ” 

So they sang :— 

I saw her bower at twilight grey, 

’Twas guarded safe and sure ; 

I saw her bower at break of day, 

’Twas guarded then no more. 

The varlets they were all asleep, 

And none was near to see 

The greeting fair that passed there 
Between my love an 1 me. 

Shouts of applause greeted the ending of 
the verse, and the King would not be satisfied 
till they had sung all their part-songs (they 
only knew three) twice over, and ended up 
with “ Men of Harlech ” in unison. Then 
the King stood up in his Royal robes with 
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his high, narrow crown on his head and 
shouted :— 

“ By the life of Nisroch—ask what you 
will, strangers from the land where the sun 
never sets ! ” 

“We ought to say it’s enough honour, like 
the dancer did,” whispered Anthea. 

“ No ; let’s ask for It,” said Robert. 

“ No, no; I’m sure the other’s manners,” 
said Anthea. But Robert, who was excited 
by the music and the flaring torches and the 
applause and the opportunity, spoke up 
before the others could stop him. 

“ Give us the half of the amulet that has 
on it the name of Ur-hekan-setcheh,” he 
said, adding as an afterthought, “O King, 
live for ever ! ” 

As he spoke the great name those in the 
pillared hall fell on their faces and lay still. 
All but the Queen, who crouched amid her 
cushions with her head in her hands, and 
the King, who stood upright, perfectly still, 
like the statue of a king in stone. It was 
only for a moment, though. Then his great 
voice thundered out:— 

“ Guard, seize them ! ” 

Instantly from nowhere, as it seemed, 
sprang eight soldiers in bright armour inlaid 
with gold, and tunics of red and white. 
Very splendid they were, and very alarming. 

“Impious and sacrilegious wretches!” 
shouted the King. “To the dungeons with 
them ! We will find a way to-morrow to 
make them speak, for without doubt they 
can tell us where to find the lost half of //.” 

A wall of scarlet and white and steel and 
gold closed up round the children, and 
hurried them away among the many pillars 
of the great hall. As they went they heard 
the voices of the courtiers loud in horror. 

“ You’ve done it this time," said Cyril, 
with extreme bitterness. 

“ Oh, it will come right. It must. It 
always does,” said Anthea, desperately. 

They could not see where they were 
going, because the guard surrounded them 
so closely, but the ground under their feet— 
smooth marble at first—grew rougher, like 
stone, then it was loose earth and sand, and 
they felt the night air. Then there was 
more stone with steps down. 

“ It’s my belief we really are going to the 
deepest dungeon below the castle moat this 
time,” said Cyril. 

And they were. At least, it was not below 
a moat, but beneath the River Euphrates, 
which is just as bad. And a most unpleasant 
place it was. Dark, very, very damp, and 

with an odd, mustv smell rather like the 
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shells of oysters. There was a torch 
—that is to say, a copper basket on 
a high stick, with oiled wood burn¬ 
ing in it By its light the 
children saw that the walls 
were green, and that 
trickles of water ran down 
them and dripped from the 
roof There 
were things 
on the floor 
that looked 
like newts, 
and in the 
darker cor¬ 
ners creepy, 
shiny things 
moved slug¬ 
gishly, un¬ 
easily, hor¬ 
ribly. 

Robert's 
heart sank 
right into 
those really 
reliable boots of Ids. Anthea and Cyril 
each had a private struggle with that 
inside disagreeableness which is part of 
all of us, and which is sometimes called 
the Old Adam—and both were victors. 
Neither of them said to Robert (and 
both tried hard not even to think it), 
“This is your doing.” Anthea had the 

additional temptation to add, “ I told you 
so.” And she resisted it successfully. 

“Sacrilege and impious cheek,” said the 
captain of the guard to the gaoler; “ to he 
kept during the King's pleasure, I expect 
he means to get some pleasure out of them 
tomorrow. He'll tickle them up!” 

“ Poor little kids,” said the gaoler. 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain, “I’ve got 
kids of my own, too. But it doesn't do to 
let domestic sentiment interfere with one’s 
public duties. Good night,” 

The soldiers tramped heavily off, in their 
white and red and steel and gold. The 
gaoler, with a bunch of big keys in his hand, 
stood looking pityingly at the children. 
He shook his head twice and went out. 

“Courage!” said Anthea. “I know it 
will be all right. It's only a dream reail}\ 
you know. It must be! I don't believe 
about time being only a something or other 
of thought. It is a dream, and vve’re bound 
to wake up all right, and safe.” 

“Humph!” said Cyril, bitterly. And 
Robert suddenly said :— 

“It's all my doing. If it really is all up do 
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please not keep jumping upon me about it, 
and tell father—oh, I forgot.” 

What he had forgotten was that his father 
was two or three thousand miles and twenty- 
five hundred or more years away from him. 

“All right, Bobs, old man,” said Cyril; 
and Anthea got hold of Robert's hand and 
squeezed it. 

Then the gaoler came hack with a platter 
of hard, flat cakes made of coarse grain, 
very different from the cream-and-juicy-date 
feasts of the palace ; also a pitcher of water, 

“There,” he said. 

“ Oh, thank you so very much, You are 
kind,” said Anthea, feverishly. 

“Go to sleep,” said the gaoler, pointing to 
a heap of straw in a corner “To-morrow 
comes soon enough.” 

“Oh, dear Mr. Gaoler,” said Anthea, 
“ what ever will they do to us to-morrow?” . 

“They'll try to make you tell things,” said 
the gaoler, grimly, “and my advice is if 
you've nothing to tell, make up something. 
Then perhlps they'll sell you to the Northern 
nations. Regular savages they are. Good¬ 
night.” 

“ Good-night,” said three trembling voices, 
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which their owners strove in vain to render 
firm, Then he went out, and the three were 
left alone in the damp, dim vault, 

“ 1 know the light won't last long,” said 
Cyril, looking at the flickering brazier. 

u Is it any good, do you think, calling on 
the name when we haven't got the charm ? n 
suggested Anthea. 

“ I shouldn’t think so. But we might 
try,” 

So they tried* But the blank silence of 
the damp dungeon remained unchanged, 

“ What was that name the Queen said ? ” 
asked Cyril, suddenly, “ Nisbeth—Nesbit— 
something? You know, the slave of the 
great names ? ” 

“ Wait a sec,” said Cyril, “ though I don’t 
know' why you want it. Nusroeh—Nisrock-— 
Nisroch—that’s it*” 

Then Anthea pulled herself together. All 
her muscles tightened, and the muscles of 
her mind and soul, if you can call them that, 
tightened too, 

** Ur-hekan-setcheh,” she cried, in a 
fervent voice. “ Oh, Nisroch, Servant of 
the Great Ones. Come and help us ! ” 

There w T as a waiting silence. Then a 
cold, blue light awoke in the corner 
where the straw was, and n the light 
they saw coming towards them a 
strange and terrible figure. I won't try 
to describe it, because Mr. Miliar 
will draw it for you exactly as it was, 
and exactly as the old Babylonians 
carved it on their stones, so that 
you can see it in our own British 
Museum at this day + I will just 
say that it had 
an eagle’s wings 
and an eagle's 
head and the 
bodyof a mum 
It came to¬ 
wards them, 
strong and un¬ 
speakably hor¬ 
rible. 

u Oh, go 
away/' cried 
Anthea; but 
Cyril cried: 

“No; stay*” 

The creature 
hesitated, then 
bowed low 
before them 
on the damp 
floor of the 
dungeon* 
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“Speak,” it said, in a harsh, grating voice, 
like large rusty keys being turned in locks. 
“The Servant of the Great Ones is your 
servant. What is your need that you call on 
the name of Nisroch ?” 

“ We want to go home,” said Robert. 

“ No, no,’ p cried Anthea; “we want to be 
where Jane is.” 

Nisroch raised his great arm and pointed 
at the wall of the dungeon. And as he pointed 
the wall disappeared, and instead of the damp, 
green, rocky surface there shone and glowed 
a room with rich hangings of red silk em¬ 
broidered with golden water - lilies, with 
cushioned couches, and great mirrors of 
polished steel; and in it was the Queen, 
and before her, on a red pillow, sat the 
psammead, its fur hunched up in an irritated, 
discontented way* On a blue-covered couch 
lay Jane, fast asleep. 

“Walk forward without fear,” said Nisroch. 
u Is there aught else that the Servant of 
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the Great Ones can do for those who speak 
that name ? ” 

“ No ; oh, no” said Cyril. “ It's all right 
now. Thanks ever so.” 

“You are a dear,” cried Anthea, not in 
the least knowing what she was saying. “ Oh, 
thank you, thank you. But do go noivT 

She caught the hand of the creature, and 
it was cold and hard in hers, like a hand of 
stone, 

“Go forward,” 
said Nisroch. 

And they went 


“ Oh, my good 
gracious,” said 
the Queen, as 
they stood before 
her. “ How did 
you get here ? I 
knew you were 
magic, I meant 
to let you out the 
first thing in the 
morning, if I 
could slip away, 
but thanks to 
Dagon you've 
managed it for 
yourselves. You 
must get away. 

HI wake my chief 
lady, and she shall 
call Ritti-Marduk 
and he’ll let you 
out the back way 
and——” 

“ Don’t rouse 
anybody, for 
goodness' sake,” 
said Anthea, 

“except Jane, and I'll rouse hen” 

She shook Jane with energy and Jane 
slowly awoke, 

“ Ritti-Marduk brought them in hours ago, 
really,” said the Queen, “ but I wanted to 
have the psammead all to myself for a bit. 
You’ll excuse the little natural deception— 
it’s part of the Babylonish character, don't 
you know. But I don’t want anything to 
happen to you. Do let me rouse someone.” 

“No, no, no, no,” said Anthea, with 
desperate earnestness. She thought she 
knew enough of what the Babylonians were 


And there they all were 
—in the dining¬ 
room in Fitzroy 
Street. 

“Jane,” said 
Cyril, with great 
presence of mind, 
“go and get the 
plate of 
sand down 
for the psam¬ 
mead.” 

Jane went. 
“Look 
here , ,J h e 
said, quickly, 
as the sound 
of her boots 
grew less 
loud on the 
stairs, “don’t 
let’s tell her about the 
dungeon and all that It'll 
only frighten her, so that 
she’ll never want to go any¬ 
where else.” 

“Righto!” said Robert, but Anthea felt 
that she could not have said a word to save 
her life. 

“ Why did you want to come back 
in such a hurry?” asked jane, returning 
with the plate of sand; “ it was awfully 
jolly in Babylon, I think ! I liked it no 
end.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Cyril, carelessly. “It was 
jolly enough, of course, but I thought we’d 
been there long enough. Mother always 
says you oughtn’t to wear out your 
welcome.” 


‘HOLD IT UP AND i>AV THE WOHP,’ CKIED CVKIU' 


like when they were roused. “We can go 
by our own magic. And you will tell the 
King it wasn't the gaoler’s fault. It was 
Nisroch.” 

“Nisroch?” echoed the Queen, “You 
are indeed magicians.” 

Jane sat up, blinking stupidly. 

“ Hold It up and say the word/’ cried 
Cyril, catching up the psammead, which 
mechanically bit him, but 
only very slightly. 

“ Urhekan-setchdV* said 
Jane, sleepily, and held up 
the charm. 


( To be continued\) 
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Copyright, 1905, by Ghjt^g Newncs, Limited* 


[ Wt shall ht glad to receive Contributions to this section t and to pay for such as are accepted, ] 


WHAT IS IT? 

“This is not a man drown¬ 
ing. I fancy few if any of your 
readers can guess what il is* 
The explanation of the pustzle 
is that the man was playing 
the piano and ducked las head 
when 1 tried to photograph him* 
with the result shown* —Miss 
Flora Me' dll, 13, Glencairn 
Crescent, Edinburgh, 


f ” 



tion, has been placed in the 
parish church of that village :— 
It] Memory of 

Augustus Montague Toplady, 
Clerk in Holy Orders, 

Author of the hymn 1 Ruck of Ages," 
Curate in sttle cliargu of this Parish, 
176-3-64, 

Whose remnins now lie buried 
Beneath WhitefteLd Memorial Church, 
London." 

— Mr, G. W. Rowlands, Cteve- 
don, Somerset* 



■VROCK OF AGES." 

“ I wonder how many of the 
readers of The Strand know 
the geography of the British 
Isles well enough to locate 
the rock in the accompanying photograph? It 
cannot, even by the greatest stretch of the imagi¬ 
nation, be compared to such mountain masses as 
Mont Blanc (Europe), Mounts Hooker and Brown 
(North America), or Table Mountain (South Africa); 
hut wherever the British language is spoken its name 
is far better known than either of them. It is the 
* Rock of Ages,’ and was so named’from the follow¬ 
ing* The Rev. Augustus Topladv, priest-in-charge 


THE BIGGEST BOTTLES IN 
THE WORLD. 

14 In the window’ of a store in 
St* Louis, Missouri, are four 
bottles which are I relieved to lie 
the largest ever blown from glass They are intended 
for advertising purposes, and are filled with liquids of 
various kinds. The largest is six feet four inches high , 
and will actually hold the contents of one thousand 
five hundred small perfumery bottles. The smallest, 
however, is over five feet in height, and will hold 
two hundred and fifty pints. To make the largest 
bottle no less than fifty pounds of liquid glass were 
required, which had to lie blown into the immense 
bubble which afterwards cooled into the receptacle. 
The blow ing was done by three men, one relieving 
the other, as soon a_s be had exhausted his strength* 
The great size of the bottles can be realized by com¬ 
paring them with the man standing in the reah 
They were made by a glass company at AHof, 
Illinois, w'ith a blow-pipe about five and a half feet 
in length*”—Mr* D« Allen Willey, Baltimore* 


at Blagdon (1762-64), near Bristol, was one day 
walking through Barrington Combe, and being over¬ 
taken by a terrific thunderstorm sought shelter in a 
cleft of the ruck here shown, and whilst sheltering 
there the beautiful thoughts embodied in the well- 
known hymn, 

Rock of ages, deft for me, 

Lei me hide mysdfia Th^e, 

first entered his mind and shortly afterwards appeared 
in their present form. Although nearly one hundred 
and fifty years have passed since Toplady left Blag- 
cion his memory has not been forgotten, for very 
recently a brass tablet, bearing the following insetip- 
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THE EARS OF A WHALE. 
u l am sending you a photo, of the * ears of a 
whale/ These are me labyrinth or internal ear ; there 
is no external ear in these 
mammals. The pieces 
shown in the photo* are 
of a very heavy osseous 
substance ; they are about 
the size of a large goose 
egg* or five inches lung 
and nine and a half inches 
in diameter. They are 
taken from a whale seventy- 
five feet long, and present, 
when held in a certain 
light, a grotesque likeness 
to human profiles/*—Mr. 
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A NOVEL ADDRESS. 

(i The follow ing photograph is an illustration 
of a peculiar post-card, posted at Chesterfield at 
II a,m. on June 20th to Saltley College, Birming¬ 
ham. It reached its destination in the evening of 
the same day, having travelled a distance of nearly 
seventy miles. The address—as the illustration 
shows — consisted of a number of small letter 
biscuits sewn to a piece of cardboard, while on 
the back was a large label with the words * Eggs 
—with care. 5 At one end of the poet-card the 
following words were written : 1 Found at Aston 
Manor B.O. Four biscuits short and several 
broken. (Signed) W. S/ The card is interest¬ 
ing, not only as regards peculiarity, but also as 
an example of the smartness of the postal 
officials. The photograph was taken by Mr, 
Se] wyn-Ridge, (if Salt ley/' — Mr. K. E. 'Clark, 
Sal (ley Collude, Birmingham. 
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M. F. Hawley, The 
Palace, St- John's, 
Newfoundland. Photo, 
by James Vey, St. 
John's, N*F. 


CRICKETS THAT HRING LUCK* 

“In some parts of Japan they still keep crickets 
and other insects of this family alive in little cu^es* 
In the olden time the Florentines also kept crickets 
in cages, but their cages were more crudely made 
than those of the Japs. In both cases the main idea 
w'as ihat if the imprisoned cricket or grasshopper 
lived it brought luck to the house, and so, of course, 
every care was taken to keep them alive as long as 
possible* There were—and in some places still are 
—markets where crickets and grasshoppers, as well 
as their cages, were dealt in somewhat in the same 
w'ay as the quaint bird market in Paris* In this 
picture the grasshopper will be seen on the top of his 
cage.”—Mr. Frank Lovett ,41, Out ram Road,Croydon. 


" PETERSON'S 
FOLLY. 1 ’ 

“ Peterson's Tower, 
or * Folly/ as it is 
locallv known, is to be 
found near Sway, Lym- 
ington, Hams. It takes 
the shape of a concrete 
building nearly three 
hundred feet high. 

Many local legends are 
told of the eccentricity 
of the former owner. 

One story is that a 
large sum of money 
was left to him on con¬ 
dition that it was spent 
within a given time, 
and so he caused this 
ugly and useless build¬ 
ing to be erected ; his 
intention was to have 
taken it still higher, but 
the authorities lorbade 
it. Views of the whole 
of the New Forest and 
Solent, S pit head, the 
Needles, and the Isle 
of Purbeck can be 
had from the sum¬ 
mit,”—Mr* W. fL 
Andrews, 33, Linden Grove, Newknds Park, 
Sydenham. _ 
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THE “VIRGIN MARYS NEEDLE," 

“ Close lo lhe old AugvaldsnaJs Church on Karmeon 
Island, Norway, and leaning towards it, is a stone pillar 
about twenty-five feet high, called the * Virgin Mary's 
Needle.’ Tradition holds that when the pillar touches the 
church the world will come to an end* The superstitious 
local parson, whenever he imagines that its point is getting 
nearer to the sacred building, promptly mounts the pillar 
and chisels a hit off the lop so as to save the world 
from an untimely end.” 

A NOVEL MERRY-GO-ROUND, 

“The following photograph is that of a novel ‘merry- 
go-round* which was entirely constructed by two boys, 
each under sixteen years of age. It was made from small 
trees cut in the adjacent wood, fastened by nails and old 
telegraph wire, and will seat eight persons. The motive 


f jower is supplied by pushing on a 
jar attached to the central sup¬ 
port, which swings the entire 

apparatus. The inventors and 
builders are seen standing by the 
bar.”—Mr. Ralph Tierce Brigham, 
South Hanover, Mass. 


“THE WHISTLING TREE," 

‘ + Some of the trees in Norway 
grow in many queer shapes, but 



perhaps this is 
one of lhe most 
curious of them all. 
The lower branch 
has turned round 
until it forms a 
perfect circle. This 
circle faces due 
north and south, 
and when the wind 
is in either direc¬ 
tion it produces a 
peculiar whistling 
sound, rising and 
falling according to 
the velocity of the 
wind. In the old 
days of s up e r- 
stilton the whistling 
tree was looked 
upon with a kind 
of awe and fear.”— 
Mr. Richard Thirsk, 
Hag dehangsveien, 
Christiania, Norway* 
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original colours arc pretty shades of green, yellow, 
orange, and flame colour, arranged with a truly 
Oriental eye for effect,*— Mrs. C. H. Dmyoott, 4, 
Camden Hill Road, Upper Nomood* 


A WHITEMAND-BLACK BIRD. 

“ I send you a phot*>graph of a piebald black¬ 
bird that was shot near here* I think it is rather a 
curiosity, as you seldom see them with so much 
white. 91 —Miss A- Hope Johnstone, Rock Lodge, 
Trim, Ireland* _ 

A PRAYER ON A GRAIN OF WHEAT* 

* 4 The micro-photograph 
shown here is of a grain 
of wheat which was found 
amongst the belongings of 
the late Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore* 11 was enclosed in 
a roughly made tin box, 
which also conlained a 
letter to Sir Moses and 
the prayer, both written 
in Hplirmr. On thp 


m Hebrew* On the 
oulet cover w<as written 
the following : ' A prayer 
for Sir Moses Montefiore, 
by Bancli Mordechai, son 
of Zebi Xlirsch Scheme- 
mann Soffer, of Jeru¬ 
salem, written on a grain 
of wheat, containing 386 
llebrmv letters. Written 
by B. M, Scheinemann, 
of Jerusalem, 5643. Sent 
to Sir Moses in the year 


5645*'”—Mr. A. Vigar, 1, Heion 
Villas, Ramsgate* 


THE OLDEST MILE-STONE IN ENGLAND* 
tL There never was a time when people paid more 
attention to mile-stones than they do now. Few' of us 
there are who do not cycle, and motorists are becom¬ 
ing more and more numerous every day. Mile¬ 
stones are of varying dates—some of them so ancient 
that the distances once carved upon them are no 
longer visible, hut the very oldest is what is called 
London Stone, now built into the wall of St, 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street. It is supposed to 
have been a Roman boundary stone.”—Mr. Walter 
Dexter, 40, Ommaney Road, New Cross, S,E. 


AN EASTERN SAMPLER. 

#< This is a photograph of a 
igiaint sampler worked by a little 
Bokhara maiden in the far-away 
Himalaya Mountains. The 
centre is supposed to represent 
figures walking in a garden* A 
closer inspection will show that 
the various flowers and leaves 
are not connected by any stems ; 
this is due to a superstitious 
l>elief that if the piece uf work 
is completed the little maiden 
who worked it will die unmar¬ 
ried. It is not always easy to 
obtain a genuine Bokhara samp¬ 
ler, for they are begun by the 
girls of the better classes at the 
age of six years, completed at 
the age of about fourteen— 
minus the stems—and then pul 
away as family heirlooms ; but 
when hard times come Bokhara 
women are obliged to part with 
their children's samplers. The 
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“STUDYING VTRGIJL" 


" I send you a photo. of myself for ‘Curiosities 1 ' 
studying Virgil in a peculiar position. It was taken 
by my brother in the country a few weeks ago* It was 
not a snap-shot, but a time exposure*”—Mr. Charles 
E. Williams, Grosvenor Villa, Rock Ferry, Cheshire* 

HORSE'S MANE EIGHTEEN FEET LONG. 

“ Most wonderful of all horses in the world is 
Maud, owned by Mr* George O. Zillgitt, of Inglewood, 
California. She has a mane eighteen feet long, a 
growth of hair unknown in the history' of equihes* 
It is a beautiful waving mass of silver grey, and is 
still growing steadily* Many circus managers have 
offered exorbitant sums for the horse, but Mr* 
Zillgitt will not part with his pet- Just recently he 
refused an offer of one thousand dollars from one of 
the most famous of American circus managers. The 
hair is so heavy and long that it is necessary to keep 
it braided and bound in a net, except on special occa¬ 
sions, It took just an hour and a half to unbraid it 
before the accompanying photo, could be takeUj and an 


hour and a half to do it up after the performance, The 
braid at the widest part measures six inches in diameter” 
—Miss Helen Lukens Jones, Pasadena, California* 

A MUSICAL HAT. 

“This musical instrument consists of an old silk 
hat, which, as it came into my possession, was only fit 
to grace the effigy of the late Mr* Guido Fawkes, of 
unholy memory* I restored it to its proper shape as 
far as W'as possible, and, filling an oval piece of board 
into the opening, secured it in place by some large 
tin-lacks ; next, eight holes were bored into it to 
receive steel pegs, such as are used in pianofortes* I 
then fitted it with fine piano wires; these are held at 
the other end by being fastened round small brads* 



The instrument is tuned in a chromatic scale and is 
played with I he thumbs, the rim of the hat t>eing held 
by all the fingers* Tieces of brass put under the 
wires at top and bottom give this comical instrument 
a surprisingly clear sound* I have played on it at 
several entertainments, and it always evokes amuse¬ 
ment and surprise, as the audience cannot see the w r ires, 
as they arc facing the performer during the playing of 
what 1 advertise as ( The Musical Hat. 1 ”—Mr. J. W, 
Good ban, 8, Station Cottages, Ashford, Kent. 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

By FATHER CAPON. 

In the present instalment Father Gapon arrives at the incident—the terrible massacre of January 22nd—to 
which the previous chapters have formed only the uneventful but necessary prelude. It is hardly too much to 
say that his graphic and thrilling narrative, which sets the scenes before the reader’s eyes as if he were himself 
a spectator of them, presents a picture worthy of Defoe. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AT THE MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 

PASSED the rest of the night 
without sleep in the room of 
a workman, preparing the 
petition. This I took in the 
morning to a lady who had 
promised to have it printed 
for me, returning to snatch a couple of hours’ 
restless sleep. I was awakened by my friend, 
who informed me that a special messenger 
had come to my house and had summoned 
me to the Ministry of Justice. A note was 
also brought to me from the Metropolitan 
Antonius asking me to call upon him, 
evidently in order to speak about the strike. 
Feeling that these interviews would be of 
no avail, I decided not to go; but on the 
following day, January 21st, it became 
clear to me that the Government was 
preparing to take extreme measures in case 
we did not abandon our plans, and, as 
another messenger came from Muravieff, I 
decided to go to see him, and to make a 
final attempt to procure a peaceful settle 
ment. There was an undeniable danger of 
arrest, which might leave the workmen with¬ 
out a leader at the most critical time; but 
this had to be risked if a tragedy was to be 
obviated. 

I, therefore, arranged to go to the Ministry 
at noon, and in the interval decided, with 
the same end in view, to send a letter to the 
Ministry of the Interior and another to the 
Czar himself. The latter was taken directly 
to Tsarskoye Selo by two of my trusted 
lieutenants, with instructions to deliver it 
directly into the hands of the Czar, if possible. 

“ Sire,” I wrote, 44 I fear that your 
Ministers have not told you the whole truth 
about the state of affairs in the capital. Be 
assured that the workmen and the people of 
St. Petersburg, trusting in you, have irre¬ 
vocably decided to appear to-morrow at 
2 p.m. before the Winter Palace, in order 
to present to you a statement of their needs 
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and those of the whole Russian people. If, 
hesitating in your heart, you do not 
show yourself to your people, and if 
innocent blood be shed, the moral tie 
which has existed between yourself and 
your people will be broken, and the trust 
which the people have in you will disappear 
for ever. Come, then, to-morrow with con¬ 
fidence before your people and receive with 
an open mind our humble petition. I, the 
representative of the workmen, and my brave 
comrades guarantee the safety of your person 
at the price of our lives.— G. Gapon, Priest.” 

I do not know whether this message was 
successfully delivered, as I never heard again 
of the two men who carried it. Probably it 
was delivered and they were immediately 
arrested. I know, however, that the similar 
letter to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski safely 
reached its destination. This was not sent 
on my own responsibility alone. I gathered 
some of the leading workmen together and 
read the note over to them. They agreed 
upon it in substance, but the last sentence 
caused them hesitation. 44 How can we 
guarantee the safety of the Czar with our 
own lives ? ” some of them asked, gravely. 
“ If some unknown person were to throw a 
bomb we should then have to kill ourselves.” 
These words show the simple and sincere 
spirit which actuated them. I had to 
use all my influence to convince them 
that in any case we must give such a 
promise. The letter was then signed by 
the others as well myself; and I am 
sure that, if the Czar had appeared and any¬ 
thing had happened to him, these earnest 
men would have inflicted upon themselves 
the extreme penalty. 

44 And now,” I said, as we parted, “go to 
your posts, explain the petition to our 
members, and tell them to come to-morrow 
to lay it before the Czar. If he does not 
come, and if innocent blood be shed, there 
will no longer be any Czar for us. I myself 
am going to tW Minister of Justice. If they 
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arrest me, you will tell your fellows and con¬ 
tinue the movement to the end; if not, we 
shall meet this evening.” 

When my friend K- had returned 

from the Minister of the Interior, we 
went together to the Minister of Justice. 
He remained in the sledge, and at a little 
distance some of my men stood on guard 
to report if I were arrested. It was evident 
that everybody, the porters, officials, and 
messengers, knew what was going on and 
the purpose of my visit, and they treated 
me with respect, curiosity, and even servility. 

“Tell me frankly what it all means,” the 
Minister asked me, as soon as we were alone. 
I asked him in return to tell me frankly 
whether I should be arrested if I spoke out 
without reserve. At first he appeared con¬ 
fused, but after reflection he answered “ No ”; 
and this he repeated more emphatically at 
my request. I then explained to him the 
terrible conditions in which the workmen in 
St. Petersburg and the rest of Russia have to 
labour. 

“ The country is passing through a serious 
political and economic crisis,” I said. “ Each 
class of the population is drawing up state¬ 
ments of its needs and demands, and em¬ 
bodying them in petitions to the Czar; and, 
therefore, it is time that the workmen whose 
life is so hard should state their needs also 
to the Emperor.” 

With this I handed him a copy of our 
petition. Only fifteen copies of it had been 
printed : one each for the eleven branches of 
the association, one on better paper for the 
Czar, one each for t^£ Ministers of the 
Interior and Justice, and one for myself. 
(This last I gave to an English newspaper 
correspondent, expressing the hope that God 
would grant us at least the rights which 
Englishmen enjoy.) I was, therefore, not a 
little surprised when Muravieff told me that 
he already had a copy. 

He took my own, however, and looked 
through it again ; and at last, extending his 
arms in a gesture of despair, exclaimed, “ But 
you want to limit the monarchy ! ” 

“ Yes ; but that limitation will be for the 
good of the Sovereign himself and of the 
people. If there should be no such reform 
from above, the state of Russia is such that 
there will inevitably be a revolution, a struggle 
that may last for years and entail terrible 
bloodshed. Then, too, we do not ask that 
all our demands shall be immediately con¬ 
ceded ; we would be satisfied with the more 
necessary concessions. Only let all the 
sufferers be amnestied and the representa¬ 


tives of the people be immediately convoked. 
The whole nation will then be filled with 
enthusiasm toward the Czar.” Feeling 
strongly moved, as I recognised the oppor¬ 
tunity that lay before him, I added: “An 
historical moment has come when you, 
your Excellency, might play a great part. 
Some years ago you incurred odium by 
striving to secure the condemnation of 
those who were fighting for popular liberty. 
Now you can wipe out that stigma. 
Drive at once to the Czar and tell 
him that, without loss of time, he should 
come and speak to his people We will 
guarantee his person ; fall at his feet, if need 
be; and beg him for his own sake to receive 
the deputation, and your name will be 
inscribed gratefully in the annals of our 
country.” 

Muravieff visibly changed colour i 3 he 
listened to me. Then he suddenly rose, 
stretched out his hand, and dismissed me 
with the words, “ I will do my duty.” 

As I walked downstairs the thought struck 
me that these ambiguous words might only 
mean that he was going to the Czar with the 
advice, “ Shoot without hesitation ! ” and at 
the thought I went to the telephone in the 
vestibule of the building, called for Mr. 
Kokovtseff, the Minister of Finance, and 
told him what had occurred, begging him 
also to intervene to stop bloodshed. I was 
interrupted, however, before I could get any 
reply. 

From that moment I became convinced 
that there would be serious trouble. But 
the movement could not now be stopped 
without shattering every hope for the future. 
To warn the people of what might happen, 
however, I sent delegates to the industrial 
village of Kolpino, and myself went round 
the branches of the association. At each I 
addressed the workmen, telling them that 
they must come with us, with their wives and 
children, on the following day, and that if 
the Emperor would not hear us, and we were 
instead met with bullets, there would for us 
be no longer any Czar. 

During the last three days preceding the 
climax of January 22nd St. Petersburg 
seethed with excitement. All the factories, 
mills, and workshops gradually stopped 
working, till at last not one chimney re¬ 
mained smoking in that great industrial 
district. Though open manifestations of 
popular feeling in the streets are not 
easy or safe in Russia, there was abundant 
evidence of the sensation that filled people's 
minds. Thousands ot filen and women 
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gathered incessantly before the premises 
of the branches of the Workmen's Asso¬ 
ciation. 1 and the eleven branch chair¬ 
men and other leaders of the workmen spoke 
continuously, explaining the wording of the 
petition to the Czar and preparing for the 
procession to the Winter Palace, 

After each speech the audience was in¬ 
vited to sign the petition in an adjoining 
room. More 
than one hun¬ 
dred thousand 
working people 
in all attached 
their names or 
their marks, but 
what happened 
to the signed 
copies later on I 
do not know, 

CHAPTER 
XIV. 

LAST PREPARA¬ 
TIONS. 

Thus I passed 
from branch to 
branch, in a 
sledge drawn by 
a beautiful quick 
horse with a de¬ 
voted driver, 
and, so as to 
pass unrecog¬ 
nised, wearing a 
fur coat over my 
cassock and an 
ordinary cap. In 
the premises of 
the second 
branch the air 
became so heavy 
that several per¬ 
sons fainted and 
the meeting was 
interrupted by 
shouts of ** I am 
suffocating.” 

Even worse, in 
the branch beyond the Narvskaya Zastava, for 
want of air the lamps went out, and we had to 
continue our meeting in the large courtyard. 
There, mounted on a barrel, by the light of a 
lantern and of the stars shining upon the 
snow, I read the petition to a crowd which 
must have numbered ten thousand men. It 
was a grand and moving scene; 

Until the 21st January—that is to say, 
until I understood from my interviews with 
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the Ministers that the authorities wou'd 
probably try to stop us—I instructed my 
lieutenants to carefully avoid any attack on 
the Czar in their speeches, and not to allow 
any such attack, But on that day I told 
them to speak openly, so as to make it clear 
that if we were not peacefully received the 
whole responsibility must lie upon the 
Government and the monarch himself The 

shout, “Away 
with the Czar if 
he will not lis¬ 
ten ! n then first 
began to be 
heard. On the 
evening of the 
21 st, in a room 
adjoining one of 
our branch halls, 

I found several 
representatives 
of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist 
and Social De¬ 
mocratic parties. 
Thoroughly tired 
out as I was, I 
could not refuse 
to talk over our 
plans with them. 
“ We shall go on 
Sunday as we 
have planned/ 5 I 
said. “Do not 
put out any of 
your flags, so that 
it may not have 
the colour of a 
revolutionary de¬ 
ni ons tration. 
You can go in 
advance of the 
crowd if you like. 
When I enter the 
Winter Palace I 
will have with me 
two flags, one 
white and one 
red. If the Czar 
receives the deputation, I will signal with the 
white flag; if he refuses, with the red flag, 
and in that case you may raise your own red 
flag and do what you think necessary/ 5 I 
asked them if they had any arms in case of 
necessity. The Social Democrats answered 
that they had none; the Revolutionists that 
they had some revolvers, which I under¬ 
stood that they would use if the troops 
shot at the people. But it was impossible 
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at that time to work out any plan. “ In 
any case,” I said, “ do not touch the Czar 
himself. His person must be secure, and 
there had better not be even any hostile 
shouts. Let him return quietly to Tsarskoye 
Selo.” The Revolutionists promised that this 
should be done. 

During these visits it became evident to 
me that a large part of the population of the 
city would take part in the procession on the 
following Sunday. At one meeting a little 
old woman asked me, “ And what if our 
Little Father, the Czar, will not come out to 
us for a long time ? I was told that he is 
not in St. Petersburg.” 

“ No,” I answered; “ but he is not far 
away. It is only half an hour’s journey. We 
must wait, if necessary, till late at night, and 
so you had better take some food with you.” 
And, in fact, it was bread they took, not arms. 

In the course of the evening I instructed 

my friend K- to go to certain prominent 

Liberals, including Maxim Gorky, and to ask 
them to make an effort to prevent bloodshed. 
They duly went to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski 
and to M. Witte, but without success. My 
visits were finished at about 7 p.m., and it 
was plain that the procession would be as 
imposing as could be desired. I felt that I 
had done my duty. That day I had made 
about fifty short speeches. Afterwards all 
the leaders of the workmen, about eighteen 
in number, gathered with me at an inn to 
have some food and to say good-bye to each 
other. The waiter who served us whispered 
to me, “We know that you are going to¬ 
morrow to the Czar for the poor people. 
God help you ! ” This place was not quiet 
enough, and so after our meal we went to the 
house of a merchant friend of mine, where 
we were not likely to be disturbed. I was 
oppressed with doubts whether all these 
excellent men should walk in front of 
the crowd, perhaps to a certain death. 
They had created this wonderful movement. 
What would happen to it if they should all 
die? For myself, I should march in front, 
and at last I decided the same for them. 
The stake was too great for us to grudge any 
sacrifice. I see now that this was a great 
mistake. I instructed them each to find two 
substitutes in case they were killed, but I 
fear hardly any of them did so. I appointed 
Vassilieff, if need be, to take my place, and 
another to replace him. The arrangements 
for the procession were then discussed. We 
planned out the general lines, but freedom 
had to be left to each branch president to 
organize his own procession; only the final 


goal was the same for all—to reach the 
Winter Palace. 

I thanked them all for their help in our 
common cause. “ The great moment for us 
has come. Do not grieve if there are victims. 
It is not in the fields of Manchuria, but here, 
in the streets of the capital, that blood, if 
it be spilt, will prepare the ground for the 
resurrection of Russia. Do not remember 
me with ill-feeling. Show that workmen can 
not only organize the people, but can die for 
them.” 

They were all deeply moved as we shook 
hands, and each took down the addresses 
of the various relatives, so that those who 
remained alive might take care of the families 
of the others. Then we sent for the nearest 
photographer, who came at once. He turned 
out to be the same man who had photo¬ 
graphed us with Foulon, so I made a pretext 
for sending him away, and we then went in 
small groups to another photographer, who 
took us by magnesium light. 

I passed the night in the branch quarters 
of the Narvskaya Zastava. My body guard, 
a gigantic smith named Philipoff, well armed, 
drove me thither. He was a fine athletic 
man, with a large beard, and was among the 
victims of “ Bloody Sunday.” As we drove 
along we heard everywhere the sinister sound 
of soldiers with fixed bayonets marching, and 
Cossacks on their horses. Otherwise the 
streets were deserted, save for an occasional 
wayfarer passing with anxious face across the 
snow. 

We reached our destination and found 
another large crowd of people gathered 
there. There was also waiting for me an 
engineer of a large factory who, since the 
beginning of the strike, had taken a keen 
interest in the development of events and 
my part in them. He was one of the local 
leaders of the revolutionary movement, and 
wished to see me in order to learn whether I 
had any definite plan in case of a collision 
with the soldiery. I passed the night in the 
room of one of our workmen, and slept 
soundly, my faithful Philipoff sleeping on the 
floor before my door and a relay of men 
watching outside through the long hours. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE MORNING OF JANUARY 22ND. 

The night passed without incident, and at 
nine o’clock in the morning I got up and 
took tea with a few of the men. The police 
evidently did not know where I was. In the 
midst of our meal a workman, from whom 
we had all held aloof because of his suspicious 
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conduct, hurried into the room and, suddenly 
seeing me, stood in astonishment for a 
moment and then, before anyone could get 
hold of him, ran out again. Soon afterwards 
a messenger came from General Foulon to 
ask me to speak to him by telephone. I sent 
a workman instead, however, on pretext of 
want of time. But the workman returned 
without speaking to the Prefect, having met 
on the way the local pristav (police-sergeant), 
who had exclaimed to him, “Ah, so Father 
George is here ! ” My messenger understood 
that I might be in danger of immediate arrest, 
and so hurried back. 

I then went to our branch premises. 
There, on the doors, was still hanging the 
large poster on which was written in huge 
letters the invitation to all the workmen of 
St. Petersburg to join in the procession to 


not yet heard the wording of the petition 
were having it read to them* 

But now the first mutterings of the storm 
which was presently to break over us began 
to be heard. Workmen came in and 
announced with some anxiety, but hardly yet 
with any real alarm, that the gales of the 
Narvskaya Zastava were guarded by troops. 
Before we started a succession of messengers 
arrived, and it became evident that during 
the night the whole city had been trans¬ 
formed into a military camp. Along all the 
streets companies of soldiers—cavalry, in¬ 
fantry, and .artillery—ivere moving, accom 
panied by military ambulances and kitchens. 
At intervals pickets stood around lighted 
bonfires, with their arms stacked close at 
hand, and in the interim of waiting amused 
themselves with games. Even the Foot 
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the Winter Palace. The poster had been 
hanging there for two days, and the police 
had not interfered with it in any way. This 
fact led me and the other leaders of the men 
to think either that the authorities had no 
intention of interfering with us, or that the 
police had no knowledge of what the attitude 
of the Government was to be. Throughout 
the city the same impression was created, 
and this undoubtedly encouraged the people 
to come out in their masses to support the 
workmen's demonstration. 

By ten o'clock an immense crowd was 
waiting, as I had announced that the pro¬ 
cession would start at that hour. The 
people w r ere absolutely sober and orderly, but 
evidently filled w r ith a sense of the import¬ 
ance of this day for themselves and their 
fellow-countrymen. Some of them who had 


Guards had been moved from their barracks 
in readiness. The “Red n Cossacks of His 
Majesty’s Guard as well as the ordinary 
“ Blue " or Ataman Cossacks were quartered 
in different parts of the city, and both cavalry 
and infantry had been dispatched to the 
suburbs. The place before the Winter 
Palace was full of troops of all kinds, and 
in all the public squares regiments were 
camped. The bridges over the Neva were 
also occupied, and especially the Troitsky 
Bridge, where companies of Cossacks, 
Lancers, Grenadiers, and the Novgorod 
Dragoons were stationed. From the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul three cannons had 
been rolled out anti placed on this bridge, 
which joins the fortress to the mainland. 
Even in the fortress itself preparations had 
been made, as though Japanese and not the 
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unarmed subjects of the Czar were threaten¬ 
ing it The authorities were evidently afraid 
that the people would attempt to rush the 
arsenal. According to reports which reached 
me, these military preparations were directed 
by the Grand Duke Vladimir, but the orders 
were given formally in the name of General 
Prince S. Vassilchikoff. Everywhere the 
tramways were stopped, but there was not 
yet any interference with sledges and foot- 
passengers. 

While hearing these reports, the idea 
occurred to me that it would be well to give 
to the procession a distinctly religious 
character. I accordingly dispatched some 
men to the nearest chapel to get the church 
banners and icons; but the sexton refused 
to deliver them. I then sent one hundred 
workmen to take them by force, and a few 
minutes later they were brought in. I also 
ordered that the Czar’s portrait should be 
taken from our branch premises in order to 
emphasize the peaceful and orderly character 
of our gathering. 

The crowd had now grown to immense 
proportions. The men came with their wives, 
and some with their children, all in their 
Sunday clothes ; and I noticed that argument 
or dispute among them was at once stopped 
by such words as, “ This is not the time for 
talking.” 

Soon after ten we started upon our 
journey from just outside the south-western 
boundary of the city to its centre at the 
Winter Palace — the first procession that 
ever went through the streets of St. Peters¬ 
burg to demand of the Sovereign some 
recognition of popular rights. It was a dry, 
frosty morning, typical of the Russian mid 
winter. I had warned the men that whoever 
carried the banners might fall the first in case 
of shooting; but in answer to my invitation 
a crowd of them rushed forward, fighting for 
this dangerous distinction. An old woman, 
who evidently wished to give her son, a boy 
of seventeen, a chance of seeing the Czar, 
placed an icon in his hands and put 
him in the front rank. In the first row 
were the men carrying a large framed 
portrait of the Czar; then followed another 
file with the banners and icons, and I 
stood in the midst of these. Behind us 
came a crowd of about twenty thousand 
people, men and women, old and young. 
They all marched bareheaded, in spite of 
the bitter cold, full of the simple intention 
of seeing their Sovereign in order, as. one of 
them said, “ to cry out their griefs like 
children on the breast of their father.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE MASSACRE AT THE NARVA GATE. 

“ Shall we go straight toward the gate or 
by a roundabout route to avoid the soldiers ? ” 
I was asked. I shouted, huskily, “No; 
straight through them. Courage! Death 
or Freedom ! ” and the crowd shouted in 
return, “ Hurrah ! ” We then started for¬ 
ward, singing in one mighty, solemn voice 
the Czar’s hymn, “God Save Thy People.” 
But when we came to the line, “Save 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch,” some of the men 
who belonged to the Socialist Party were 
wicked enough to substitute the words, 
“ Save George Appolonovitch,” while others 
simply repeated the words, “ Death or 
Freedom!” The procession moved in 
a compact mass. In front of me were 
my two body-guards and a young fellow 
with dark eyes from whose face his hard 
labouring life had not yet wiped away 
the light of youthful gaiety. On the flanks 
of the crowd ran the children. Some of 
the women insisted on walking in the first 
rows, in order, as they said, to protect me 
with their bodies, and force had to be used 
to remove them. I may mention also as a 
significant fact that at the start the 
police not only did not interfere with the 
procession, but moved with us with bared 
heads in recognition of the religious emblems. 
Two local police-officers marched bareheaded 
in front of us, preventing any hindrance to 
our advance, and forcing a few carriages that 
we met to turn aside in our favour. In this 
way we approached the Narva Gate, the 
crowd becoming denser as we progressed, 
the singing more impressive, and the whole 
scene more dramatic. 

At last we reached within two hundred 
paces of where the troops stood. Files of 
infantry barred the road, and in front of 
them a company of cavalry was drawn up, 
with their swords shining in the sun. Would 
they dare to touch us ? For a moment we 
trembled, and then started forward again. 

Suddenly the company of Cossacks 
galloped rapidly towards us with drawn 
swords. So, then, it was to be a massacre 
after all ! There was no time for considera¬ 
tion, for making plans, or giving orders. A 
cry of alarm arose as the Cossacks came 
down upon us. The front ranks broke 
before them, opening to right and left, and 
down this lane the soldiers drove their 
horses, striking on both sides. I saw the 
swords lifted and falling, and men, women, 
and children dropping to the earth like logs of 
wood, while moans, curses, and shouts filled 
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the air. It was impossible to reason in the 
fever of this crisis. At my order the front 
rows formed again in the wake of the Cos¬ 
sacks, who penetrated farther and farther, and 
at last emerged from the end of the procession. 

Again we started forward, with solemn 
resolution and rising rage in our hearts. The 
Cossacks turned their horses, and began to 
cut their way through the crowd from the 
rear They passed through the whole 
column and galloped back towards the Narva 
Gate, where—the infantry having opened 
their ranks and let them through—they again 
formed line. We were still advancing, though 
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not hear it above the singing, and even if we 
had heard it we should not have known what 
it meant 

Vassilieff, with whom I was walking, hand 
in hand, suddenly left hold of my arm and 
sank upon the snow. One of the workmen 
who carried the banners fell also. Immedi¬ 
ately one of the two police-officers to whom 
1 have referred shouted out, 11 What are you 
doing ? How dare you fire upon the portrait 
of the Czar ? ” This, of course, had no 
effect, and both he and the other officer were 
shot down—as I learned afterwards, one was 
killed and the other dangerously wounded. 
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the bayonets raised in threatening rows 
seemed to point symbolically to our fate, A 
spasm of pity filled my heart, but I felt no 
fear. Before we started my dear friend, the 

workman K-, had said to me, “We are 

going to give your life as a sacrifice.” So 
be it! 

We were not more than thirty yards from 
the soldiers, being separated from them only 
fay the bridge over the Tarakanovka Canal, 
which here marks the border of the city, 
when suddenly, without any warning and 
without a moment’s delay, was heard the dry 
crack of many rifle-shots. I was informed 

later on that a bugle was blown, but we could 
Vol, ***.— 47 . 


I turned rapidly to the crowd and shouted 
to them to lie down, and I also stretched 
myself out upon the ground. As we lay 
thus another volley was fired, and another, 
and yet another, till it seemed as though the 
shooting was continuous. The crowd first 
kneeled and then lay flat down, hiding their 
heads from the rain of bullets, while the rear 
rows of the procession began to run away. 
The smoke of the fire lay before us like a 
thin cloud, and I felt it stiflingly in my 
throat. An old man named LavrentiefF, who 
was carrying the Czar’s portrait, had been 
one of the first victims. Another old man 

caught the portrait as it fell from his hands 
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and carried it till he, too, was killed by the 
next volley. With his last gasp the old man 
said, “I will die, but I will see the Czar,” 
One of the banner-carriers had his arm 
broken by a bullet* A little boy of ten years, 
who was carrying a church lantern, fell 
pierced by a bullet, but still held the lantern 
tightly and tried to rise again, when another 
shot struck him down. Both the smiths who 
had guarded me were killed, as well as all those 
who were carrying the icons and banners ; 
and all these emblems now lay scattered on 
the snow. The soldiers were actually shooting 
into the courtyards of the adjoining houses, 
where the crowd tried to find refuge, and, as 


haps this anger saved me, for now I knew in 
very truth that a new chapter was opened in 
the book of the history of our people, I 
stood up, and a little group of workmen 
gathered round me again. Looking back¬ 
ward, I saw that our line, though still 
stretching into the distance, was broken, and 
that many of the people were fleeing. It 
was in vain that 1 called to them, and in 
a moment I stood there, the centre of a few 
scores of men, trembling with indignation 
amid the broken ruins of our movement. 

Again we started, and again the firing 
began. After the last volley I rose again 
and found myself alone, but still unhurt. 
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I learned afterwards, bullets even struck 
persons inside, through the windows. 

At last the firing ceased. I stood up with 
a few others who remained uninjured and 
looked down at the bodies that lay prostrate 
around me. I cried to them, “ Stand up ! JI 
But they lay still I could not at first under¬ 
stand. Why did they lie there ? I looked 
again, and saw that their arms were stretched 
out lifelessly, and I saw the scarlet stain of 
blood upon the snow. Then I understood. 
It was horrible. And my Vassilieff lay dead 
at my feet, 

Horror crept into my heart. The thought 
flashed through my mind, “And this is the 
work of our Little Father, the Czar. : ' Per 



Suddenly, in the midst of my despair, 
somebody took hold of my arm and dragged 
me rapidly away "into a small side street a 
few paces from the scene of the massacre. 
It was idle for me to protest What more 
could be done ? ** There is no longer any 

Czar for us ! ” I exclaimed, 

I gave myself unwillingly into the hands 
of my rescuers, All those who remained of 
us, save this handful, were shot down or 
dispersed in terror. We had gone unarmed. 
There was nothing left but to live for a day 
when the guilty would be punished and this 
great wrong would be righted—a day when, 
if we came again unarmed, it would only be 
because arms were no longer necessary. 
Original from 
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In the by-street we were approached 
immediately by three or four of my work¬ 
men, and I recognised in my rescuer the 
engineer who had seen me on the previous 
night at the Narvskaya Zastava. He took 
out from his pocket a pair of scissors and 
cut off my priest’s hair, which the men imme¬ 
diately divided between themselves. One of 
them rapidly tore off my cassock and hat, 
and gave me instead his own overcoat; but 
this appeared to be smeared with blood. 
Then another poor fellow took off his own 
ragged coat and cap, and insisted on my 
wearing them. It was all done in two or 
three minutes. The engineer urged that I 
should go with him to the house of a friend, 
and I decided to do so. 

In the meantime the soldiers stood in 
possession of the field of the massacre. For 
some time they did not themselves attend to 
the killed and wounded, and they did not 
allow anyone else to do so. Only after a long 
interval did they begin to pile the bodies on a 
number of sledges, and to remove them for 
burial or for hospital treatment. The wounds, 
according to the statements of the doctors, 
were, in an overwhelming majority of cases, 
of a very severe character, and were in the 
head or body, seldom in the limbs. Some 
of those shot had several bullet wounds, 
and on not one of the bodies was found 
any arms, not even a stone in the pocket. 
One doctor of a local hospital to which 
thirty-four corpses were taken said that 
the sight was a sickening one, the faces 
being contorted with horror and suffering 
and the floor covered with pools of blood. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FIRST BARRICADES. 

As I learned within the next few hours, the 
other branches of our association had suf¬ 
fered similarly in other quarters of the city. 
Apart from the smaller branches which had 
their head-quarters in the centre of the town, 
there had been four chief starting-places: 
our own in the south-west of the city ; the 
Peterburgskaya Storona, beyond the Little 
Neva, on the north ; Basil Island (Vassily 
Ostroff), between the Great and Little Neva; 
and the Schlusselburg Road, beyond the 
Neva, on the south-east. 

At the branch of the Peterburgskaya 
District a great crowd had gathered in the 
morning, waiting for the start of the pro¬ 
cession. It showed the most peaceful spirit, 
no harm was expected, and while the men 
were standing about several mounted soldiers, 
who were passing, stopped to ask for matches 
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to light their cigarettes and to speak to the 
workmen in a friendly way. Before a start 
was made the news came that the troops 
were barring the way to the Palace, and that 
already men and women had been struck 
down by the swords of the Cossacks. Never¬ 
theless, the procession started toward the 
Troitsky Bridge, and in the same direction 
marched another crowd from the Viborgskaya 
District, somewhat to the north-east, starting 
from their branch quarters in Orenburgskaya 
Street. For some distance this joint proces¬ 
sion was not interfered with, but when they 
approached the place near the Alexandrovsky 
Park, at the back of the fortress of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, they met some companies 
of troops barring the way to the Troitsky 
Bridge. 

An officer advanced to within about oqe 
hundred yards of the crowd, and, seeing him 
waving his hands, the front rows of the pro¬ 
cession stopped and three delegates were 
sent forward by the men to speak to him. 
Before they could reach him, however, he 
shouted, “ Don’t come here or we shall 
shoot! ” The deputies kneeled in the snow, 
turning out their pockets to show that they 
were unarmed. Then the officer approached 
them, took from one of them a copy of 
the petition to the Czar, and led him away 
toward the troops, followed on the footpath 
by the other two men. Thinking that it had 
been decided to allow them to pass on, the 
crowd now began again to move. Immedi¬ 
ately, without any warning, the soldiers dis¬ 
charged a volley, and then another, and a 
third. At this place several scores of people 
were killed and more than one hundred 
wounded. All this, according to the eye¬ 
witnesses from whom I received the informa¬ 
tion, was done with extreme rapidity, so that, 
even if the crowd had tried to disperse, they 
would not have had time to get away. It 
would also have been impossible to disperse 
quickly, because all the roads behind the 
procession were crowded with people, from 
the bridge northward along the Kamenostro- 
vosky Prospect to the point at which it meets 
the Bolshoy Prospect. 

When those of the crowd remaining alive 
began to break away and to turn to the left 
into the Dvorianskaya Street, which leads by 
the Sampsonievsky Bridge into the Viborg 
suburb, a company of cavalry galloped after 
them, striking on this side and that with their 
swords. Many tried to take refuge in neigh¬ 
bouring houses, but the officer in command 
ordered that the gates should be closed and 
no one allowed to ^|«ter. Even when the 
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streets had been cleared and everything was 
quiet, unarmed wayfarers were not safe from 
attack- Thus, a German subject named 
Martinat was wounded by a sword-cut on the 
head while crossing a street, and even when 
he had fallen to the ground the soldiers con¬ 
tinued to strike at him. Many others in the 
same way were struck down and then further 
wounded while lying upon the ground. 


already a deep change was visibly stirring 
them. The sight of hundreds of victims, 
brutally shot down in their innocence and 
helplessness, stirred a new indignation in 
the breasts of all those who witnessed 
it. No sooner had the crowd been dis¬ 
persed in one place than they began to 
re assemble elsewhere ; and now the revo¬ 
lutionary speakers, who had been till this 
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Here also the wounded and killed remained 
in the places where they had fallen for same 
time, the police and troops forbidding the 
public to carry them away. Some of the 
people stopped passing sledges with the in¬ 
tention of using them for this purpose. But 
the police forbade the drivers to go farther, 
and some of those who disobeyed were 
wounded. In spite of these threats and 
punishments, however, the drivers not only 
gave assistance, but in many cases refused to 
take any fare for their journeys of charity. 

At this point an event took place which 
stands alone in the records or this terrible 
day. The people of Russia have been only 
too patient under generations of suffering, but 
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morning ignored or treated with actual hos¬ 
tility, found a ready hearing. “ There is no 
use in going to the Palace,” they said ; "you 
see that the Czar will not listen to our peti¬ 
tion. We cannot get anything from him 
with empty hands. We must get arms.” 
And in more than one place the crowd 
shouted, in reply, u Give us arms.” Breaking 
up into smaller groups they moved along 
the neighbouring streets, stopping officers 
who drove by in sledges and policemen— 
every policeman in Russia is armed with a 
six-chambered revolver—and taking away 
their arms. Yet there was an instinct of 
order among them, and hooligans who were 

caught attempting to plunder shops, perhaps 
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at the incitement of the police themselves— 
this would be no new thing with us—were 
stopped by the workmen and driven away. 

The workmen on Basil Island gathered in 
the Fourth Street near the premises of the 
branch, between the Sredne and Maly 
Prospects, intending to make their way to 
the Palace by the bridge crossing to the 
Admiralty Quay. After listening to the 
orders given by their leaders and singing 
twice the “ Lord's Prayer,” they started soon 
after eleven o'clock, in perfect order, in the 
direction of the Neva* They soon came to 
a stand before some companies of infantry 
and cavalry with 
swords drawn, 
who blocked the 
road. The crowd, 
which was not 
here a very large 
one, approached 
to within twenty 
paces and then 
st opjjed. I )epu- 
ties from the pro^ 
cession, waving 
white handker¬ 
chiefs, advanced 
and tried to ex¬ 
plain tothe officer 
their peaceful in¬ 
tentions, raising 
their hands to 
show that they 
w r ere unarmed. 

Here again, with¬ 
out parley, at a 
signal from the 
officer, a troop of 
cavalry rode with 
drawn ssvords 
into the crowd. 

The people 
quickly opened a 
way, rushing to 
the footpaths on 
either.side* When 
the mounted soldiers had galloped through the 
procession the infantry shouldered their rifles, 
but this time they were not discharged. The 
cavalry returned, striking at the people with 
their swords and driving them into the adjoin¬ 
ing streets, especially into Academy Street 
and Bungsky Street, where the police and 
soldiers cruelly wounded many and kilted 
some. The workmen then turned back¬ 
ward from the centre of the city. Stories of 
the terrible massacres which had occurred 
elsewhere had now reached them and pro¬ 


voked a fever of wrath. A small boy who 
had been wounded was being driven by in a 
sledge, and, seeing him, a cry for arms and 
for revenge arose from the crowd* Several 
policemen were disarmed, and some of the 
men washed to stop the traffic, but their 
comrades would not allow this* 

Someone remembered that there was a 
small armoury shop in a by-street in the 
district, and a rush was made for it. On 
the demand of the crowd, the trembling 
porter with difficulty turned the key of the 
iron gate and opened it; and another porter, 
dumb with fright, pointed out the under¬ 
ground floor 
where the arms 
were stored. The 
door could not 
be opened, so a 
few men climbed 
through the win¬ 
dow, and found 
within heaps of 
rusty old swords 
and ancient Cau¬ 
casian daggers, 
which they threw 
out into the 
street* Bars of 
iron and anything 
that could serve 
for weapons were 
also removed. 
When the work¬ 
shop was cleared 
a shout was raised 
that the soldiers 
were coining. 
Thus crudely 
provided the 
crowd of work¬ 
men and students 
moved along the 
streets, disarming 
the solitary 
policemen and 
officers who 
passed by. At length they reached the head¬ 
quarters of the branch in Fourth Street, where 
a large crowd stood, listening with rising anger 
to the sound of volleys from the other side of 
the Neva. As they approached with their 
rusty swords lifted in the air the men were 
greeted by an enthusiastic cheer. 

The street w T as quickly barred by a wire 
run across from one house to another, and 
behind this two barricades were built, inside 
which a crowd of the men stood. A 
squadron Cossacks clattered down the 
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street, but stopped when they saw the 
obstruction and galloped back. Soon after¬ 
wards several companies of infantry arrived 
and, drawing up in lines, fired volley 
after volley. Many of the defenders dis¬ 
persed, others took refuge in neighbouring 
houses and threw bricks and other missiles 
at the soldiers. But the wire rope was soon 
cut, the barricade destroyed, and many of 
the people who could not escape were killed 
or severely wounded. 

The cruelties perpetrated during the on¬ 
slaught on the crowds in Basil Island were 
hardly exceeded in any part of the city during 
this awful day. One officer, named Gurieff, 
openly boasted of his prowess. When he 
got tired of using his sword he asked for a 
bayonet, and with it attacked a young work¬ 
man who had taken refuge in the entrance of 
a house. Gurieff chased him into the house, 
and when the hunted man ran upstairs the 
officer followed him, caught him at last, and 
pierced him with the bayonet. The victim, 
who was struck through the heart, was 
hardly more than a child. Gurieff told the 
story himself. Another Lancer also told with 
gusto how he had forced the workmen 
themselves to destroy their barricades. 
When they refused to carry away the wood 
he struck one of them with his sw'ord, 
felling him to the ground. He then struck 
another dowm in the same w*ay. 44 But,” he 
added, triumphantly, “the third took the 
wood away.” 

The barricade and the wire entanglements 
were intended to protect the premises of the 
branch of the Workmen's Association from 
an unexpected attack. To make retreat 
easier all the gates of the adjoining houses 
were forced open. The men had only a 
remote idea of how to build a barricade, 
but they were helped by a short, pale-faced 
officer who had given himself to the cause of 
the people, and it was pathetic to see how 
they relied upon him. The work was executed 
with enthusiasm. Opposite the premises of 
the branch a house was being built, and the 
men took from it boards, staircases, bricks, 
and other materials. The telephone wires 
were cut and the poles sawn down so as to 
cut off Government communication with the 
district. The poles were also pulled down in 
Sixth Street and Maly Prospect. 

A student who had been released from 
long imprisonment on a political charge 
stood in the first row of the fighting, which 
continued for some time. By some miracle 
he was not hit by the repeated volleys, and 
continued to stand, flag in hand, till at last 


he w*as impaled on a bayonet and tom to 
pieces. The men died on the barricade with 
manly courage. After the first volley of 
blank cartridge one of them stood up, waving 
a red flag, and cried to the soldiers, 44 If your 
conscience permit it, shoot” He fell imme 
diately, pierced by several bullets. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

NEAR THE PALACE. 

The reception of the Schlusselburg Road 
procession by the officers told off to arrest it 
was not so heartless. A crowd of more than 
ten thousand people had started as early as 
nine o'clock in the morning, the distance being 
comparatively long, under the leadership of 
the chairman of the branch, my friend Petroff. 
As in other places, there were many women 
and children in the crowd, which stretched 
out in a line more than a mile long. It 
marched peacefully, but in high spirits, with 
confidence of success. When the Schlussel¬ 
burg fire-station was reached, it was found 
that some companies of infantry and Ataman 
Cossacks barred the way. A police-sergeant 
and the colonel of the Cossacks advanced 
and summoned the crowd to stop; but 
Petroff, with several other men, approached 
the officers and tried to convince them that 
they should be let through, 44 as they were 
not disturbing the public order.” The 
colonel refused, however, repeating that the 
procession must not advance or he would 
have to fire upon it. After a lengthy 
discussion the crowd began to start again. 
Three volleys were then discharged, and the 
people threw themselves on the ground. 
Either, however, because the shots were 
only of blank cartridge, or from nervous¬ 
ness or merciful intent—my informants do 
not agree which—no one was struck. On 
discovering this, the people rose and began 
to move forward again. The infantry then 
opened their ranks and the Cossacks rapidly 
rode through and fell upon the procession. 
Few were wounded, one of the exceptions 
being Petroff, who was knocked down and 
severely hurt by being kicked by a horse— 
but the advance was effectually stopped. As 
the soldiers and the people were now mixed 
up it was fortunately impossible to fire. The 
commanding officer shouted again that he 
was ordered not to let the procession cross 
the bridge. The leaders of the workmen 
understood, however, that he would not object 
to their going by another road. Somebody 
opened a gate leading from the side of the 
high road down to the river Neva. The crowd 
at once rushed down to the river and made 
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their way across the ice, proceeding along the 
opposite hank or along the ice-bound river 
itself, A large number of them managed 
thus to reach the centre of the city without 
further pursuit, and got to land on the 
Admiralty Quay, beside the Winter Palace. 

From other quarters also, in spite of the 
attacks of the troops, the workmen succeeded 
in penetrating in large numbers into the 
centre of the town, and assembled together, 
with crowds from the central branches of 
the association, near Dvortsovaya Place and 
along the Nevsky Prospect. It appears from 


the crowd which was waiting our coming near 
the Alexandrovsky Gardens, which abut upon 
the square on the side opposite to the Winter 
Palace, and began to cut them down with their 
nagaikas (loaded whips) and swords. There 
was perfect order and quiet; indeed, many 
of the people were women, old men, and 
children, They clung with despair to the 
railings of the gardens. Then the crisp sound 
of rifle-shots was heard. The Preobrajensky 
Guards were firing volley after volley, appa¬ 
rently enjoying this slaughter of the innocents. 
Most of those who fell were children and 
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a careful inquiry organized by representatives 
of the St. Petersburg Bar that there was no 
interference during the morning with traffic 
on the Nevsky between the Police Bridge 
and Znamenskaya Place. From early morn¬ 
ing to i p m. the public moved freely as 
usual to and fro along the Nevsky, though in 
larger crowds, The number of workmen 
among them was at first comparatively small, 
but increased later on, Dvortsovaya Place, 
however, had been transformed into a 
military camp. 

Suddenly, at about half-past one, on the 
order of the captain of the Imperial Cavalry 
Guards, a squadron of cavalry galloped into 


women* Eye-witnesses told me that the 
bloodstained scene of the massacre presented 
a ghastly sight Hundreds fell in this place, 
and from that moment onward shooting went 
on here and at other points in the Nevsky 
and adjoining streets almost uninterruptedly. 
The officers and soldiers seemed to have lost 
all human feeling. One officer, asked why 
they went on shooting, replied, 11 We are 
sick of them.*' Another said, l( I told them 
to disperse, but they only laughed.” At one 
point a whole group of people hiding them¬ 
selves in a comer were deliberately shot 
down. One of them, who escaped for a 
moment, came forward, unbuttoned his coat, 
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and bared his breast, shouting, “ Shoot 
here ! ” A shot was fired and the poor fellow 
dropped dead. 

Another battue took place on the Moyka, 
where the Cavalry Guards, standing on the 
Pevtchesky Bridge, rode the people down 
and afterwards fired upon the survivors. 
Near the Police Bridge the crowd gathered 
little by little from other parts. Soon after 
three o’clock a company of the Moscow Regi¬ 
ment drew up. A man came forward from 
the crowd and rapidly appealed to them on 
the ground that they also had been workmen, 
and would be workmen again when their term 
of military service was over. An angry officer 
made for him and tried to drag him into the 
middle of the street. Some of his comrades 
defended him, and then the officer took out 
his revolver and fired into them. One man 
fell, and blood poured profusely from his 
wound; but, not yet satisfied, the officer 
ordered the troops to fire. My unfortunate 
people still believed that bullets would not be 
used, but three volleys were fired, and heaps of 
killed and wounded were left on the ground. 

Fifteen minutes later, on the Police Bridge, 
a bugle was blown. The crowd, which was 
standing peacefully looking on, did not under¬ 
stand what it meant. There was no disorder, 
no shouts, and the troops were only twenty 
paces away from the mass of the people. 
Suddenly a volley was discharged, and many 
victims fell. Those who remained unhurt 
ran along the Nevsky, but two more volleys 
struck their flying ranks. The Nevsky is a 
perfectly straight, broad avenue, in which 
bullets would strike at a long distance, and it 
was sheer massacre to fire volleys there. I 
may mention also that the wounds in many 
cases were found to present a suspicious 
appearance, the outward hole being larger 
than that of entry, suggesting to the doctors 
who examined them that explosive bullets had 
been used. Apart, perhaps, from Basil Island, 
in no other part of the city did the troops, and 
especially their officers, exhibit so much un¬ 
necessary and gross cruelty. Baron Anatole 
Osten Drisen, captain of the Preobrajensky 
Regiment, though not formally in com¬ 
mand, amused himself by knocking down 
an old man in Millionaya Street. Gervais, 
an officer of the Finnish Regiment, exhi¬ 
bited as much cowardice as cruelty, hiding 
behind his soldiers when he thought him¬ 
self to be in danger. But not all of the 
soldiers liked their task. The captain 
of the Preobrajensky Regiment, Nicholas 
Mansuroff, who ordered the first volley 
to be fired near Dvortsovaya Place, not 


satisfied with the evidence of the heaps 
of killed and wounded, found it neces¬ 
sary to examine the rifles of his soldiers, 
eight of which were found not to have been 
discharged. The eight men were imme¬ 
diately put under arrest. The poor children, 
many of whom fell victims to a natural 
curiosity either to see better or to save 
themselves, climbed into the trees. One 
corporal approached Mansuroff and, pointing 
at a child on a branch of a tree, asked per¬ 
mission of “his Honour” to bring him down. 

The officer consenting, a bullet quickly 
finished this little life. Sledges full of killed 
children were driven away from this spot; 
and I am told that nearly every face bore, as 
it were, a frozen smile, so unexpectedly had 
death come. 

Such were some of the ruthless deeds of 
the agents of the Czar on that memorable 
day. It was only later on that I learned 
details of the massacres in other parts of the 
town. While I was standing in the little by¬ 
street near the Narva Gate, where the pro¬ 
cession I had led was drowned in blood and 
confusion, it became clear to me that what 
had happened there must necessarily have 
taken place elsewhere also. It was now 
perfectly evident that there was no longer 
any possibility of doing anything in the 
open streets unless the people were provided 
with arms. My friend the engineer per¬ 
suaded me to accompany him to the house 
of his friend, because, he said, the question 
of how to procure arms would be discussed 
there, and might be solved. I also felt that 
I must at once communicate with the 
thousands of the members of our association 
now scattered over the city, who would be 
wondering, not only as to the fate of friends 
and relatives, but also as to the future of our 
movement. Deciding, therefore, immediately 
to issue a proclamation to our people as to 
the meaning and lesson of what had happened, 
I turned away from the scene of our disaster 
and followed my new guardian. 

A wounded man lay in the street as we 
passed. His face expressed no pain or 
suffering; on the contrary, it shone with 
serenity as he looked at us. He evidently 
felt that he had suffered for a great cause. 
A workman who joined us on our way 
reported that the streets were full of troops 
and spies. I told those who accompanied 
us to separate in different directions. We 
ourselves immediately came upon a military 
patrol, but we were allowed to pass. A little 
farther on we came upon another patrol, but 
again we were ieft unmolested. 
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We passed by the Baltic Station and then 
by the Warsaw Station, Both were teem¬ 
ing with gendarmes. Taking a circuitous 
route toward our destination, we constantly 
met groups of people talking, with every 
sign of horror and indignation, about the 
events of the morning* At every step we 
saw heartrending scenes. Here was a 
mother kneeling on the snow and weeping 


comrade, left little hope of returning life* 
Through the unbuttoned coat could be seen a 
terrible chest wound. Two workmen as they 
went by lifted their caps and crossed them¬ 
selves, At two places we came upon numbers 
of bodies lying on the snow. Nobody was 
attending to them, the troops at the neigh¬ 
bouring cross-ways not permitting the public 
to approach* We saw many wounded trying 
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over a child whose brains had been blown 
out. There two ladies were bandaging 
the throat of a young girl, whose beautiful 
face watched them pathetically, but without 
complaint. A few workmen passing by stayed 
for a moment, and I heard one of them say, 
a You have suffered for us. The hour is 
coming when we wilt revenge you*” A sledge 
passed, its anxious driver looking furtively 
toward a group of soldiers who stood not far 
away, A student sat behind him, with 
another student in his arms whose pale, un¬ 
conscious face, hanging on the arm of his 


to hide their injuries and to struggle on to 
reach their homes. Patrols were everywhere 
moving along the streets and dispersing the 
people, who incessantly formed in new 
grou ps, 

“ Cowards ! You are beaten in Manchuria, 
and here you shoot down unarmed people,” 
1 heard from one of the groups which was 
charged by Cossacks with drawn swords. At 
another point an old woman standing over 
the body of a young fellow, perhaps her son* 
was alternately wailing and furiously cursed 
the name of the Czar. 


(To he concluded.) 
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HE sun mounted high to chase 
away the dense autumn mist, 
the coast line, still vague, 
seemed to take on an even 
more exquisite veil of ame¬ 
thystine blue, and the white 
crests grew more dazzlingly white as the 
light increased* The great black lines of 
the nearer rocks, of which the long, hidden 
talons had wounded the good little ship unto 
death at last, stood out like warders of the 
island—more dignified and magnificent than 
ever* Close in to shore the peacock- 
coloured water must be playing bravely 
with the shells in caves, in baby bays, and 
among shallows where the rosy seaweed 
swung here and there with its ebb and 
flow* Nevertheless, beyond the line of the 
lower black rocks, where there was always 
snowy surf, the vessel lurched in her death 
agony, and this same lovely peacock water, 
lashed high by a rising breeze, was creeping 
up and up to lap the feet of the human 
beings left on board. 

A very strange thing it seemed, this labour¬ 
ing of timbers, this wrenching and groaning 
and creaking under a sky surely fit for mid¬ 


summer, upon a day deliciously adapted to a 
picnic or a fete chamfetre. And yet here it 
was—as pitiless and perhaps as absurd as 
many a reality—the odd, unexpected reality 
of a shipwreck. 

None of the usual sensational details 
seemed to be lacking, though she was only 
a small boat, not a gigantic liner. She had 
done the four days* trip again and again 
between the mainland and the islands, and 
there seemed no reason whatever why, when 
she had been steered in many a bad fog so 
safely, she should have gone out of her 
course merely in an autumn morning mist* 
Most of the other ingredients of wreck which 
newspapers love to record were present. 
There was on board a large proportion of 
third-class holiday passengers, whom neither 
force nor threats could reduce to anything 
more orderly than hysterics. There was the 
captain, grizzled, taciturn, omnipresent, auto¬ 
cratic, with a crew obedient, silent, unflurried 
-—from the first officer to the kitchen boy. 
Only the stewardess had broken down just at 
the last moment as she w F as being lifted into 
the last boat 

The captain gave the;..ship an hour and 
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a quarter of life. Of that an hour all but 
ten minutes was gone. Twenty-five minutes 
therefore remained for the rescue of the 
remnant of the passengers and crew, six of 
each. The captain, momentarily gulping his 
blunder and doggedly refusing to face any¬ 
thing but the present, was in good spirits. 
There had been only one casualty—that of 
a half-insane lad who had jumped over¬ 
board at the . beginning of the panic. 
The only thing which troubled the captain 
was the length. of time which it had taken 
the second boat to round a certain point, 
behind which alone there was safe landing 
with an ebbing tide. The lifeboat station 
was five miles away. 

In England—well, it comforted his British 
conceit to. think so—in England there would 
be a lifeboat station here ; nay, stations 
would be sprinkled thickly like a fringe. 
They might get the lifeboat out in time, but 
he preferred to rely on that second boat. 
She was the best for speed, and the only one 
which could now cover the return distance 
quickly—quickly enough, at least. The last 
boat was a big craft, and not only could it 
not return in time, but it was still struggling 
with the terrible current which sought to 
draw it on to the talons of the rocks ; there¬ 
fore it would have to make even a wider 
loop than the others, because it could not be 
steered so easily. He watched it through 
his glasses and saw the men straining, and 
straining splendidly, against wind and tide 
and stream. He could just recognise in the 
bow a man whom all the voyage he had 
vaguely despised, a bookworm, lean, brood¬ 
ing, abstracted, querulous, “ a 'Varsity fossil,” 
as a girl on board had called him. And 
now the forgotten 'Varsity training of the oar 
had risen not only to the aid of this man 
but of his fellows, and he strained well and 
silently—like the men in front of him. And 
the captain thought to himself: “ Dash the 
chap. He’s not such a fool. God bless 
him ! ” 

Only one other glass was on board, or at 
least available—that of the doctor. It was 
anxiously borrowed in turn by the six remain¬ 
ing passengers. They sat or stood on the 
uptilted fore part of the vessel. There was 
only one woman amongst them, and, con¬ 
trary to convention, she was the most silent, 
the least restless of them all. The men 
smoked and said very little, with the excep¬ 
tion of an elderly, stout personage who 
seemed to light a fresh cigarette every two 
minutes, for, in his excitement, he had lost 
his sea-legs and was unable to withstand the 


rolling of the ship. He travelled between the 
captain and the little group of two men and 
the lady mentioned, and talked incessantly, 
or rather he “ orated.” He struck the other 
men as ridiculous. To the lady, seated 
on a coil of rope, nestling into the arms of 
her husband, who sat on an old packing-case 
a little above her, this restless, garrulous 
creature was also pathetic. It struck her as 
peculiarly melancholy that of all the first-class 
passengers this elderly plutocrat, this wealthy 
globe-trotter, with all his bombastic ways and 
his adoration of the correct thing, should be 
the only one whom the wreck had caught in 
full deshabille. He had been enjoying a late 
bath, and for some reason had been prevented 
from returning to his own cabin for his clothes, 
so great was the block and the stampede of 
terrified people at the time the steamer struck. 
He had forgotten his dressing-gown, and 
found himself, as he had explained a dozen 
times, thrust by the crowd into the deserted 
apartment of a lady. Then he became aware 
that his apparel consisted of a pink silk 
nether garment, a blue yachting jersey, which 
he had slipped on to go to his bath, and a pair 
of pumps. He—as he had piteously related 
—looked hurriedly round, saw a long, amber 
satin opera cloak, with a hood, swinging on a 
hook, tore it down, flung it round him, and 
fought like the rest to reach the deck. When 
he arrived he found his valet had gone in the 
first boat, while he himself—the great William 
Pratt—was relegated to the final batch of 
those awaiting rescue. The wind tugged 
roguishly now at the long ribbons at the 
throat of the cloak, and inflated the yellow, 
ermine-trimmed hood. The doctor regarded 
him with half-closed eyes and a grim smile. 
It was he who supplied the grotesque per¬ 
sonage with cigarettes. 

The lady, half dazed, stared at the odd 
figure. She could not take her eyes from 
him. How inexpressibly pitiful he was 1 
All through the voyage she and her hus¬ 
band had called him “the Duke,” because 
of his manifest attempts to render himself 
like a certain peer long since defunct. But 
the hurried toilette, and possibly the sea- 
spray, had betrayed the secret of the once 
black moustache and the grizzled, ruffled 
hair. As' for the face—always plain and 
coarse-—it was streaming now with fear and 
disfigured with purple patches. 

“ I shall write to the papers,” he babbled. 
“ It’s the first thing I shall do. As for the 
Admiralty, it’s a worn-out machine. What’s 
that, Lovett? Charts? Of course it pub¬ 
lishes charts. it must do something to 
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keep the public from worrying it Charts? 
I should think there were charts ! Heaps 
of them, and first-rate, too. Haven’t I had 
’em on my own yacht year after year, the 
very best Government charts published ? 
But what I say is, it’s no use going on 

making charts day after day if- Got a 

light, doctor ? Thanks. It’s no use, I say, 
having reefs and things staring at you from 
maps on the walls like national monuments, 
or tucked away in drawers like precious 
stones, while the abominable things them¬ 
selves are allowed to exist. Now, just look 
at this lump of granite which has torn a hole 
in us this morning. It ought to have been 
blown up, blasted, long ago. Of course, it’s 
a gigantic undertaking, doctor, and I’m not 
denying it. To go round the dangerous 
coasts, mile by mile, and cut off their claws, 
so to speak—why, it's a Titan’s work ! It 
would be a thing of world-thrilling size, 
machinery and all. And I’m not saying it 
wouldn’t mean risk of life. But I ask you ” 
—he threw away this cigarette also and stag¬ 
gered in the lurching of the vessel—“ I ask 
you, sir, what great scheme for the safety 
and increase of travel and communication 
and for the world’s welfare has not been 
attended with risks and sad fatalities ? Look 
at the submarine cable. The capital, if I 

remember right-” He fell on his face, 

slithered down the wet deck till he lodged 
against a capstan, choked, swore, and crawled 
back to the group in the bow. The captain 
on the bridge roared to one of the crew to 
“ keep that old fool from committing 
suicide,” and resumed his keen gaze out 
towards the land. 

The great Mr. Pratt transferred his 
eloquence to the man on the port side of 
the vessel. The wind carried his words 
the other way, but in the gestures spoke 
the conceit, the bombast, of the grotesque 
babbler. In the ears of the woman who 
stared there rang the words which the 
financier had spoken with much unction 
only the evening before as they strolled on 
deck after dinner. The discussion had been 
of success, of the turning-point in a life of 
ambition and struggle. 

“ Every dog has his day and every man 
has his hour,” pronounced William Pratt, 
unctuously, “ and I believe that as truly as I 
stand here. Moreover, I believe a man’s 
hour comes when he least expects it — the 
chance to do something decently fine, some¬ 
thing he’d wish to remember when he dies. 
I believe—though, my dear lady, you may 
think me sentimental and superstitious— 


that in that hour a man is won or lost 
The best of him or the worst of him rises 
right to the surface, and I believe that he 
knows it—whatever his past or life has 
been—knows it, and takes his choice. And 
if he takes the wrong road, then his hour is 
gone; it has tolled, so to speak, in spite of 
anything he may do afterwards.” 

Then the answer she had made flashed 
into the woman’s head. She had quoted a 
neat saying of Lady Burton’s :— 

“ * Life is exactly like travelling in a car¬ 
riage with your back to the horses.’ I think 
that is so true. The greatest things in life, 
both in sorrow and joy, overtake one quite 
as suddenly, and sometimes one hasn’t the 
least idea of their importance till they have 
passed—just as when one is whirled in a 
carriage by a great landmark or a wonderful 
building, and is not aware of it except in 
looking back.” 

What ghastly truth there seemed now in 
his statement and hers ! Here truly was the 
hour—this man’s, her own, her husband’s— 
such an hour as none of them imagined. 
The great moment, the great test, had over¬ 
taken them all unawares. How would they 
stand the great test if-? 

“The big boat is rounding the point to 
land,” announced Lovett, a young journalist 
who had been employing the doctor’s glasses 
with avidity whenever he was not scribbling 
in a note-book. He passed them on to 
Dickson Grant, the man who sat by his wife. 
Dickson peered at the boat and put the 
glasses into his wife’s hand. 

“ Would you like to look, darling ? You’ll 
just be in time.” 

She pushed the glasses away. 

“ I can’t,” she said. “ I can’t look. What 
is the time now ? ” 

He told her. She drew in her lips, made 
a little nervous gesture, and was silent as 
before. 

“ My mackintosh has slipped away,” she 
cried, suddenly. 

He and the doctor both made a grab at 
the mackintosh flung over her by one of the 
sailors, and the doctor in his ear growled :— 

“ You ass—to tell her the real time. Why 
can’t you lie decently ? ” 

Then he raised his voice and spoke 
cheerily to the wife :— 

“ You ought to have obeyed orders, my 
dear lady, and gone in that first boat. Then 
you would have been high and dry, and by 
now you would have had time to get the fire¬ 
side ready and hot drinks and flannels for 

your good man. And now I shall have to 
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WOULU YOU LIKE TO LOOK, i>ARLINC ? YOU'LL JUST fiE IN TIME.” 


treat you both, when we’re ashore, for violent 
chills/ 1 

She tried to smile* She could only nod. 
She had begun suddenly to shake from head 
to foot. Her husband put both arms round 
her and petted her as if she had been a 
child. 

“I am not afraid/* she said, in a dry 
whisper, "not for myself l am only so 
afraid of being separated from you. It is the 
waiting and the not knowing that we sha'n’t 
he washed apart when—when the end comes. 
There is so very little time now—the captain 
said twenty minutes was the utmost/’ 

“ My watch is a good fifteen minutes fast,” 
said Dickson, lying boldly* 

She put up her hand to his cheek and 
looked back into his eyes. 

"Dear,” she said, "don't try to pretend— 
not about this, I want to face it now, with 
you* I want to tell you—how can I tell you 
in such a short time?—what your love has 
been to me all this sweet, short time, since 
our wedding. It is my home, and it is my 
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life — whatever hap¬ 
pens now it will be my 
home and my life in 
all the ages to come* 
If we should be separ¬ 
ated and you are left, 
you will know’ I am 
with you* I can't die 
so long as you love 

me. And-” 

Her voice failed, 
and the man stooped 
closer to comfort and 
caress, so that her face 
was hidden alike from 
the silent crew at their 
various posts and the 
other four passengers. 
The doctor ejected 
some tobacco juice, 
and put his arm 
through that of the 
journalist* 

“You can thank 
your stars you’re single, 
young man,” he said, 
gruffly* The boy 
nodded. 

“ I should like to 
have posted my copy 
before the finish,” he 
said, grimly* “ I don’t 
believe in the bottle 
dodge* Besides, the 
wretched thing 
wouldn’t come to shore for ever so long* so 
the other rags would have all the news from 
the survivors; and then mudlarks on the 
shore would probably take shies at it.” 

“ You could stitch it up in a lifebelt,” 
suggested another man* 

He was a pleasant fellow of about thirty 
—a Colonial surveyor, who had been for a 
sea-trip with a friend. Both of them had 
kept their heads and rendered sound aid all 
through the crisis* 

“ I might,” said the journalist, dubiously, 
“ but no one would think of looking for it 
there —even if I were washed up instead of 
the bat—” 

“ Boat ahead! ,J sang out the captain. 

The surveyor thumped his friend in the 
back, and the journalist and the doctor shook 
hands. The ship gave a heave and the 
financier broke forth again :— 

“That valet of mine thinks he's sure of a 
pension, anyway, whether 1 die or not, so he 
left me in the lurch* When I get ashore 
he’ll make excuses* Oh 3 I know him, the 
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smooth-tongued rascal. His own precious 
skin—— w 

The ship began to pitch, and the water 
ran up farther into the bow. 

u How long will she take?" shouted the 
doctor to one of the seamen. 

44 Fifteen minutes more," shouted the man, 
“ She took thirty to do the journey, you bet. 


“ For Heaven’s sake,” he said, 41 tell me the 
safest place,” 

The captain pushed him back, grunting, 
“Climb up to starboard and stick there, 
man.” 

Then he busied himself with the coil of 
rope over which Mary Grant's feet dangled. 

She stooped towards him. 



sir—crammed full as she was. No—it's the 

lifeboat after all, right enough.” 

The vessel rolled more uneasily, and 
heeled over strongly to one side. Then 
suddenly she begun to shake as if an electric 
current of gigantic strength was being passed 
through hen 

“ All forward ! See to the belts ! ” roared 
the captain. He left the bridge and got to 
the bow just as Dickson lifted his w ife from 
the coil of rope to the gunwale and put the 
last lifebelt over her—there were only two 
now", and the financier had annexed one. 
He caught hold of the captain’s arm. 
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“Captain, tie us together,” she said, 
piteously. “ I can help you. Dick is 
holding on with one hand and he has got 
me with the other. If he lets go one or the 
other of us will slip.” 

“Can you both crawl up—just a little 
farther back, along towards the bowsprit?” 
was the answ r er. But before they could 
move an inch there was a crash and a 
shudder of the ship. The seas broke over 
the figures clinging to the gunwale, the ship 
heeled over almost at right angles. 

Half choked and stunned by the weight of 

water which broke over her, Mary Grant 
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could only see the figures of the crew and 
others struggling out of the water beneath 
her. Dickson was dragging her cautiously 
farther and farther along the gunwale. 

“I want to lash us both to a big wooden 
block," he said. “ We’re near the rigging 
now. That’s right ; catch hold of it. Hold, 
darling, there’s a big w r ave coming!” He 
held her tight* and she gripped the rigging 
w*hile the water washed over them up to the 
armpits, 

“ That was only the skylight which was 
stove in,” shouted a voice* and the doctor's 
head, apparently from nowhere, bobbed up 
as he clambered up beside them. At the 
same moment her eyes cleared, and she saw 
Mr, Pratt, young Lovett, and the two other 
men hanging on to a railing, the end of 
w T hich was under water. 

“Make your way up the railing, man,’* 
roared the doctor cheerfully to the financier 
from some position just above. She dared 
not turn her head to see w T here. The men 
clinging to the railing were not very happy. 
It w r as most abominable work, as the seas 
drove over them. 


about him. Young Lovett gave him an un¬ 
intentional shove in the rear* and he slipped 
and hung in the rope, gasping for help. The 
sailor who had hold of him picked him up, 
and he clung at last, an exhausted heap, to 
the woodwork beside Mary Grant, 

“The boat’s coming as straight as she 
can," sang out the captain. “ Keep your 
spirits up, friends. You’re good plucked 
’uns, all of you. Five minutes more, Mrs* 
Grant, The men are rowing grandly.” 

There was a sudden scream, and William 
Pratt lost his hold. The same sea which 
swept him just over the gunwale dashed him 
against his neighbour, and his weight dragged 
her half over* Dickson, agonized, strained 
to get her hack, for the rope which bound 
them had become loosened and might slip 
over her head. Her face w T as turned up to 
him in deathly suspense* 

“Stiffen yourself if you can, darling,” he 
shouted ; “ it's easier to lift you up like that.” 

Her lips moved and he could not hear her 
words. She raised her voice to a scream. 

“ He's clinging to my knees ! ” w T as the 
cry which reached her husband. The doctor 



“ I wish to Heaven I could*” yelled William 
Pratt, worming himself upwards in answer to 
the entreaties and conjurations of the trio 
behind him. 

Someone from somew'here flung a rope 


heard it too, just as William Pratt’s horror- 
struck face came out of the spray again, and 
he clutched at her waist and drew himself up 
a little higher. And then began what seemed 
to her a strife between brute animals—a 
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struggle for her life between the men who 
would save her and the man who would 
save himself at all costs. She saw the faces 
of her husband and the doctor both set, 
desperate, full of loathing, looking down at 


The deadly weight was suddenly lifted, the 
rack of her muscles ceased. Mary Grant 
saw her husbands face, deadly white, hut 
smiling into hers. A cheer rang out and 
was answered by a feebler one from voices 



" WOMBS IN UUD, QUAINT WH ITE CA l l .S MOVED SOFTLY ABOUT HER.*’ 


the something which gripped and clawed 
her, and wailed and shrieked for help. The 
strain upon her shoulders from the iron clasp 
above, upon her lower limbs from the cruel 
grip below, was so grievous that she felt every 
muscle racked and wrenched. 

“Not much longer'” she cried out in 
torture. Then she saw the doctor crawling, 
crawling towards something which he caught 
—a long, loose iron stanchion, She saw his 
face again as he held it on the gunwale, 

“ If you don't let go Ill knock you on the 
head, Pratt,” he roared. 

u For Heaven’s sake help me ! JJ screamed 
the man in answer. 

“ Let go, or III drown you," yelled the doctor. 

“ Don't let him murder me, Mrs. Grant,” 
shrieked William ; “don't! Grant, tell the cap¬ 
tain he's trying to murder me—scoundrel!” 

“ Let go ! ” howled the doctor, and raised 
the iron bar slowly. 
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near her. She felt not one pair of arms, but 
many, lifting her, setting her down some¬ 
where on dry flooring. 

Some hours afterwards she found herself 
in a delicious, low roofed, raftered room, 
lying in a truckle - bed and surrounded 
by many things foreign and picturesque, 
while women in odd, quaint white caps 
moved softly about her and spoke in a 
foreign dialect. It was the striking of a 
deep church clock which brought back the 
first realization of the hour and the danger 
outlived. Dickson moved to her side then, 
and little by little she learned that all but 
one of that remnant of the passengers were 
safe. For that one the hour had tolled. 
But before the iron stanchion had reached 
him a falling spar had struck him senseless* 
She could give deep thanks for that know¬ 
ledge, and did so, hiding her face on 
Dickson's shoulder he knelt by her. 
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Which is the Most Beautiful Place in the World? 

The Opinions of Well - Travelled Celebrities* 


HE cult of beauty in Nature is 
at least as interesting as the 
cult of beauty in art Last 
summer The Strand Maga¬ 
zine published an article on 
the finest views in the British 
Isles as regarded by a number of our land¬ 
scape artists. The present writer has been 
making inquiry of representative men and 
women who have travelled much on the 
wider question, 41 Which are the most beauti¬ 
ful places in the world ? w each of whom has 


“ I find it very difficult to answer,” said 
Mrs, Ward, finally, “but to me the Lake of 
Como has always been one of the most 
beautiful things in the world*” 

This choice cannot be surprising to those 
who remember the deep feeling with which 
Mrs* Humphry Ward has written of lakes 
and mountains* 

From very ancient times the Uake of Como 
has enjoyed great renown for scenic beauty* 
It was the Lacus Larins of the Romans, and 
as such is referred to by Virgil and other 




LAKE COMO, AT BEL LAG 10. 


Selects by Mks. HUMPHRY WARD* 

From n Photograph. 


been asked to nominate one subject for illus¬ 
tration in this article, 

Mrs, Humphry Ward, whose books show 
so keen an appreciation of Nature, has been 
a frequent traveller during the greater part of 
her life. A native of Tasmania, her personal 
knowledge is, I believe, almost entirely limited 
to Europe, but within these limits it has been 
thorough and extensive; this much may be 
inferred from her vivid description of such 
diverse scenery as that of the Cumberland 
fells or the woods of Fontainebleau in 
44 Robert Elsmere ” and u David Grieve,” 
Of recent years the strain of her work has 
obliged Mrs. Ward to seek periodical recu¬ 
peration in journeyings abroad* It was in 
her house at Tring, amidst typical English 
rural scenery, that she was kind enough to 
consider my request, 

YoL xxx.—40 
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classical writers. On the shores of the lake 
resided the two Plinys, and the voyage along 
its waters is described by Claudian, In more 
recent times many other distinguished per¬ 
sons, including the King of the Belgians, the 
Duke of Saxe Meiningen, and Queen Caro* 
line, the unfortunate wife of George IV*, 
have had villas at Como* The lake, which 
is surrounded by lofiy mountains, is thirty- 
one miles long and from a mile to two and a 
half miles wide. Its shores have a semi- 
tropical vegetation, including vines, figs, 
mulberries, pomegranates, olives, the aloe, 
and the cactus* The verdict of the modern 


guide-book (Murray) upon the view is that it 
is one 44 of singular beauty, comprising the 
lake, wooded mountains, villages which 
speckle the shores and sides of the hill, and 


the distant Alps, 
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Mrs, Craigie, like her sister novelist, yields 
to the fascination of Italy. “John Oliver 
Hobbes” would not commit herself to any 
opinion as to “which is the most beautiful 
place she has ever seen—she has seen so 
many.” 

“But as a city/ 1 Mrs. Craigie immediately 
added, “ Florence is, perhaps, the most 
beautifully-situated city in the world,” And 
so Florence appears on her nomination in 
our series of photographs. 

Looking at this illustration Mrs. Craigie's 
choice may appear more due to her enthu¬ 
siasm for art than love of natural beauty. 
But the novelist and playwright is by no 
means the first to give Florence pre eminence 


the Andes, ascended the Himalayas, and may 
certainly be said to hold the world's “ record ” 
in mountaineering. But it is not of the 
high and remote places of the earth that he 
thinks when answering my question. In fact, 
his mind travels no farther than our own 
peaceful and familiar Derbyshire, and it is 
to Dovedale that he awards the palm for 
beauty. From a scenic point of view Sir 
Martin prefers the valley to the mountain, 
and “the prettiest valley in the world known 
to me/* he declares, “is Dovedale in Derby¬ 
shire in spring or autumn.” 

“ Familiar Derbyshire," I say, but, of 
course, there must be many readers of this 
Magazine who have not yet become acquainted 



FLORENCE. Selected »y Mrs. CRAIGIE ( lf JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
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for natural loveliness as well as for artistic 
richness. Has not someone described it as 
the flower of cities and the city of flowers ? 
And has not Byron declared of it— 

Thou art the home 

Of all Art yields or Nature can decree ! 

“ From whatever point we observe,” says 
Du Pays in his “Guide to Italy,” “from the 
heights of Fiesole or those of San Miniato, 
from Boboli Gardens or Montughi Hill, 
Florence, for her situation and elegance of 
monuments, well deserves the appellation 
beautiful” But no photograph, it is to be 
feared, can possibly do justice to the beauty 
of this general view. 

Sir Martin Conway is famous as a mighty 
climber. He has traversed the Alps from 
end to end, explored Spitzbergen, surveyed 


with the beauties of the valley through which 
the Dove makes its way from the uplands of 
Axe Edge to the Trent. They may know it 
only through the lines of Charles Cotton, the 
friend of Izaak Walton, who spent much 
time in the district:— 

O my beloved nymph, fair Dove, 

Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie 
And view thy silver stream. 

The flowery banks and the silver stream, 
however, would not of themselves give the 
Dove and its valley their pre-eminence 
Masses of rock adorned with foliage, sur¬ 
mounted by knolls and uplands, which at the 
seasons mentioned by Sir Martin Conway are 
rich in varied colours, combined with an 
ever-changing vista of more distant hills, 
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give the dale its great charm for everyone 
who rambles through it. 

The most beautiful and picturesque 
place," wrote Mr. Stanley Weyman to me 
from Plas Llanrhydd, Ruthin, “ the place at 
any rate presenting the most beautiful views 
that 1 have personally visited, is Taormina, in 
Sicily, I have heard a more extensive traveller 


say that he put the Taj Mahal first—of beauti¬ 
ful things—and Taormina second.” The novel¬ 
ist who writes thus has, it may be added, spent 
his life amidst some of the most picturesque 
scenery our own country has to offer—first at 
Ludlow, the fine old border town which was lvis 
birthplace, and, since his marriage, at Ruthin, 
at the head of the Lovely Vale of Clwyd. 



TAOKMINA. 
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Taormina is situated on the verge of a 
precipitous cliff, nine hundred feet high, on 
the east coast of Sicily, about thirty miles 
from Messina. Although now little more 
than a village with about three thousand in¬ 
habitants, Taormina was an important place 
for some hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christ, and is frequently mentioned by some of 
the classic authors. The ruins of the theatre— 
Greek in design, but of Roman construction— 
now form the most interesting memorial or its 
ancient glory, although there can be no doubt 
that tourists resort to the spot less for its 
antiquarian interest than for its magnificent 


was the description given by the authoress 
of “ The Wages of Sin ” to the famous 
sepulchre of the Emperor Shah Jehan, the 
Great Mogul, and his wife, “ Standing oyer 
the river/ 1 she adds, in recalling the view as 
it lingers in her memory, H where it sweeps 
round a point covered by a grove of palm 
trees, with a vast horizon of crops beyond and 
a wonderful view of the fort and palace and 
native town.” 

" Lucas Malet u gave me this opinion after 
having traversed the Continent, India and 
Ceylon, the United States, Canada, and 
other parts of the world. She describes 


THE TAJ MAHAL, AT AGRA, 
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Selected isy "LUCAS MALET. 



peephole. The theatre is excavated in one 
of the most elevated rocks—hence the point 
of vantage it affords from which to view the 
beauty of the sea and the mountain* 

The Taj Mahal at Agra, to which Mr. 
Stanley Weyman had referred, proved to be 
the choice of “ Lucas Malet” (Mrs. St. Leger 
Harrison) when I consulted her upon the 
subject* The daughter of Charles Kingsley, 
who has recently given up her residence at 
Kensington and is now building herself a 
house near her father’s old home at Eversley, 
Hampshire, did not come to this decision 
without much thought. 

“ The most beautiful building amid per¬ 
fectly beautiful surroundings which I know,” 
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her favourite recreation as travelling, and 
especially by sea, 

“The view I personally care for most in 
the world,” the novelist confided to me, “ is 
the ocean from the deck of a ship well out of 
the sight of land, with a stiff breeze and a 
blue sky with flying clouds. Mountains I 
am afraid I think odious, so I will say nothing 
about them*” 

But although obliged to give her vote to the 
Indian scene, “ Lucas Malet,” in discussing 
the matter, did not altogether forget the beauty 
of her own country. “ For an English home 
view,” she declares, w 1 know hardly any 
more charming than that from Constitution 
Hill, just outside Bournemouth, overlooking 
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the whole of Poole Harbour, Branksea 
Island, and the Dorsetshire coast. In the 
afternoon, when the sun is bw, I have seen 
extraordinary effects there, both of colour 
and atmosphere*" 

Mountain scenery, which is so repugnant 
to £< Lucas Malet,” is regarded quite differ¬ 
ently by Miss Ellen Terry, whose vocation 
has brought her a considerable amount of 
travelling. In discussing the matter she 
gives what from a practical point of view is a 
decisive preference to the J ungfrau, the cele¬ 
brated peak in the Swiss Alps, But with Miss 


this is the only condition attaching to the 
choice it is entitled, I think, to be given the 
first place as being least qualified by time 
and circumstance* The Jungfrau, or Virgin 
Mountain, has its unsullied purity of snow— 
which is supposed to explain its name—at 
all seasons of the year* It was not until 
1811 that this purity was sullied by the foot¬ 
steps of man, and the first climber created a 
sensation- A few years later the Jungfrau 
became the scene of Byron's “ Manfred*” 
Nowadays, with the traditional inaccessibility 
conquered at all points, it can hardly inspire 



THE JUNGFRAU, FROM INTERLAKEN* Selected bv Miss ELLEN TERRY* 
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Terry the question is one of times and seasons. 
In the autumn the Scotch moors most 
please her fancy, she tells me, and Win- 
chelsea—where she has had a charmingly 
picturesque cottage for several years past—on 
an October evening* Even Putney Heath, 
under some conditions, is entitled to her 
honourable mention — u in certain lights,” 
she explains, “ when the young birches are 
just coming out, and the solitary figure of the 
poet Swinburne is to be seen amongst them 
seeking peace and beauty*” 

The Jungfrau must be seen in “the 
evening,” in Miss Terry’s opinion, and as 
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the same reverent awe as is expressed by the 
poet From Interlaken, indeed, its height 
of nearly fourteen thousand feet can now- be 
attained by railway* 

To Switzerland Mr. Hall Caine likewise 
goes for his picture of supreme beauty in 
Nature. But his selection of St* Moritz is 
qualified, as he explains, by what, in the 
circumstances, is an impracticable preference 
for a view which he can enjoy every day when 
at his home, Greeba Castle, in the Isle of Man* 
“The view,” says Mr. Caine, “from the 
hut on the hillside above my house (which I 
have converted into a study) is quite lovely 
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enough for me, 
but as it faces 
south we cannot 
get a good photo¬ 
graph, 

“ So I will say 
that a good pic¬ 
ture of St. Moritz, 
or of the Maloja 
Pass in the Enga- 
dine, would re¬ 
present for me 
one of the great 
beauty - spots of 
the world,” 

The novelist 
gives this opinion 
after having seen 
a considerable 
part of the world’s 
surface, including 
the United States 
and such a com- 
I&iratively out-of- 
the-way country 
as Iceland. It is 
doubtless in 
deference to these 
many travelling 
recollections that 
he adds 

u But the God- 
blessed places of 
the earth are 



ST, MORITZ, Selecied i*v Mk. HALL CAINE. 
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countless, and 
there is generally 
nothing more 
beau ti ful (to 
memory at least) 
than one’s own 
home.” 

Mr. Hall Caine 
has spent several 
winter holidays at 
St Moritz, which 
is over six thou¬ 
sand feet above 
the sea, and with 
one thousand six 
hundred inhabit¬ 
ants, is the most 
popular place in 
the Engadine, 
that mountainous 
Ian<3 of snow and 
ke with bracing 
air and clear skies, 
which in recent 
years has come 
so much into 
favour as a health 
restorative. 

As an astrono- 
merwho has filled 
several important 
public offices* 
including that 
of Astronomer 
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Royal for Ireland, Sir Robert Ball has 
travelled much off the beaten tracks. 

“ The beauties of scenery,* 1 said the present 
Professor of Astronomy at Cambridge when I 
consulted him on the subject, “that I have seen 
and that do not lie much in the way of the 
ordinary tourist are round the west and 
south coasts of Ireland. The Skelligs, for 
instance, is a perfectly exquisite spot, a 
verdant rock shooting up some seven hun¬ 
dred feet out of the Atlantic, and interesting 
not only for the enchanting views it affords, 
but from its antiquarian associations.” 

This spot is seven and a half miles from 


merit of the penitential act being enhanced 
by the difficulty and danger encountered in 
reaching it. At the present day the rock is 
used for the more practical purpose of a 
lighthouse, and it was the presence of this 
lighthouse, as Sir Robert Ball explained, 
which caused him to become acquainted 
with the spot. 

Another place mentioned by the popular 
scientist for similarly remarkable picturesque 
qualities was Tearaght, “ a rocky pyramid 
with rich vegetation.” It is the outer¬ 
most point of the Blasquet Islands, which 
are likewise situated off the coast of 



THE GROUNDS OF WARWICK CASTLE, FROM THE OLD HUNTING LODGE, 
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the coast of Kerry and can be reached only 
in good weather. But for its inaccessibility 
to ordinary visitors, as Sir Robert Ball says, 
it would have become famous. The Skelligs 
is dedicated to St. Michael, like the isolated 
rocks in Normandy and Cornwall, which, 
however, “sink into insignificance beside 
the wild grandeur of the Skelligs.” The 
antiquarian associations spoken of by Sir 
Robert Hall have reference to the ruins of a 
monastery on the highest part of the rock + 
It was at one time a place of penance, the 
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Kerry and the most western point of 
Europe. 

The choice of the Countess of Warwick 
was in favour of her own beautiful home 
at Warwick. Although she has never 
in her life travelled out of the well-known 
beaten tracks, Lady Warwick, within these 
limitations, has probably seen all that is most 
worth seeing. Nevertheless, her idea of the 
loveliest place she knows is the view from the 
old Queen Elizabeth's hunting lodge in the 

woods at Warwick, Like Mr. Hall Caine, 
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who is similarly fortunate in his way in his 
place of domicile, Lady Warwick has the 
courage of her conviction that the familiar, 
homely view is also the best 

The beauty of Warwick Castle and its 
surroundings has, of course, a national 
reputation. The view with which the general 
public is most familiar is that obtained from 
the old bridge over the Avon, and the view 
indicated by Lady Warwick had not been 
photographed until one was taken for the 
purpose of illustrating this article. It is 
of the most extensive character, including 
the castle with its towers, the river and the 
bridge, the gardens and lawns—the whole 
forming a prospect in which picturesque 
old architecture vies with natural beauty in 
pleasing the eye and impressing the mind 


hesitation or doubt in making reply to my 
question :■— 

“ Monterey, in California, is one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world. The 
climate is perfect, and the roses bloom all 
the year round. Not only are the most extra- 
ordinary tropical plants to be seen there, but 
oranges, etc., are grown in great profusion, 
and the ocean is not a hundred yards 
away,” 

To these particulars, as given to me by 
Mme, Melba, it may be added that Mon¬ 
terey, which is eighty-five miles by sea from 
San Francisco, is the ancient capital of 
California, Most of its two thousand 
inhabitants are of Spanish blood, and the 
place is said to have a drowsy atmosphere in 
the Spanish-American spirit of hocotiempo. 



MIDWAY POINT, MONTEREY, 
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of anyone who may behold it. Apart from 
the prepossession of ownership, such a view 
certainly suggests comparison with any other 
of its kind which the memory can recall 
Mme. Melba, who represents music in this 
symposium, has visited as an operatic star 
most of the countries of the world, and in 
the intervals of her engagements she has had 
the opportunity of enjoying most of the best 
things they have to offer. Yet she had no 


A native of Melbourne, Mme, Melba 
might possibly have been led to suggest some 
Australian scene for representation in these 
pages. That from all the varied impressions 
and recollections of her most extensive 
travels she should have chosen this little 
Californian town compels us to credit 
Monterey with fascinations to which, it is to 
be feared, the photographer has been able 
to do but scant justice. 
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Long Cromachy of the Crows. 

By Seumas MacManus. 


Author of “A Lad oj the O'Friels," “ Donegal Fairy Stories," “ The Leadin' Road to Donegal," etc. 



IT is concerning Dark Patrick 
from Donegal full as much 
as, or maybe more than, Long 
Cromachy of the Crows, this 
tale is. But that will rightify 
itself. It was why he was 
called Long Cromachy by raison that he 
used to be past the or’nary tall—afore the 
years bent him. It was Crooked Cromachy 
that he was beginning to go by now among a 
share of the people. Long Cromachy had 
been a quare man all his days—not at all like 
no other man. He didn't attend the worship 
of the nation, and never acknowledged no 
religion; but he lived all his days, lee-alone, 
in his little cabin, among a thick grove of 
trees that the light of day could hardly get 
through by reason of the tops of them being 
built up from one end to the other with the 
nests of a rookery of crows that arrived there 
the tarrible stormy night he was born—from 
where no man knew—and that never left till 
the wild night that he died. All alone in 
his little house inunder this rookery lived 
Cromachy all of his days, supporting himself, 
as it seemed to the world, by working his 
little patch of land. But there was many 
and many's the one would be telling you 
that it was more by the crows he was 
supported ; for that when they foraged far 
and near the burden of what they brought 
home was dropped down Cromachy’s chimley 
to feed him. For three score of years no 
man had ever got into his house, and no 
man wanted to go, moreover, and no man 
could rightly say how he lived or how he 
done. Neither did any man, or any woman 
either, care much for making talk on the 
matter, for his neighbours lived in holy dread 
of Cromachy and his curse, and even them 
that had the breadth of Ireland betwixt 
themselves and him didn't care to mention 
Cromachy's name above a loud whisper. 

For Cromachy was a terror, and his name 
a name of fear within the four seas of Ireland 
by reason that he had the gift of cursing. 
He had the power of praying a bad prayer 
upon every man and thing within the bounds 

Vol. xx*.-50. 
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of the kingdom, and whatever ill he pro¬ 
phesied for them was as sure to come as 
summer’s long day. And whenever he did 
curse a man or thing, there was a crow left 
the rookery, followed the curse, and stood by 
that man or thing till the ill-fortune prophesied 
for them was fulfilled. When a single crow 
of Cromachy's was seen flying over the land, 
terror struck the heart of every mortal who 
lifted an eye and looked at it, and that mortal 
prayed to God then, if he never prayed in his 
life afore, that Cromachy's crow might wing 
its way at least past him and his—and when 
it was safe past he put up a fresh prayer for 
the unfortunate that it flew to. 

At that time Ireland was reigned over by a 
King called Conall. He had three sons that 
were to him the apple of his eye, and whom 
he dreamt big things of. He doted upon 
these boys, and his heart was within them, 
and if anything happened to one of them the 
world well knew that the heart of King 
Conall would burst. And it is the sad 
calamity for the nation that would be, for 
Conall was just and kind beyond the custom 
of kings, and a real father to his people, who 
worshipped the ground he walked upon and 
who never could outlive their grief if calamity 
overcame their beloved King. 

It is small wonder the father should love 
the boys, for Conall and Donall and Taig 
(which was their names) were fine brave boys 
surely, as boys go. Witless, of course, as 
youngsters will be, and maybe a bit harum- 
scarum. They were fond, to be sure, of 
their antics and tricks—as what young fellow 
will not be who has more to eat than he has 
to do ? But it must be said that the tricks 
were never mean or hurtful ones—no worse 
than would be worked by hot-blooded young 
fellows whose hearts were light and fancies 
free, and a deal of the dare-devil running in 
their veins. 

But behold ye! Didn't it unfortunately 
fall out one night that their evil star tempted 
them to play a trick upon Long Cromachy 
of the Crows ? They went through his 
rookery, where the foot of man’had not been 
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for sixty years, and they hasped the door on 
the outside, stuffin' the key-hole, and carried 
up a flat stone and put it over the mouth of 
the chimley ; and they covered up, likewise, 
the couple of litde panes that were in his 
house, till it was only by a miracle that the 
man escaped being smothered and choked 
by the smoke from the big fire of green wood 
that he was then burning. He was in a 
mighty rage, and 
when he dis¬ 
covered who 
played the trick 
upon him — 
which it did not 
take him long 
to find — h e 
took with him a 
crow and set 
out hot-foot, and 
never stopped 
nor stayed till 
he was at the 
King's castle 
and in the 
King's hall t just 
as, after dinner, 
the three 
Princes had the 
Court in a roar 
describing the 
capital joke, as 
they thought it, 
that they had 
cracked upon 
Long Cromachy 
of the Crows. 

But you could 
hear a cock¬ 
roach cough in 
that hall the in- 
stant Long Cro- 
machy's pre¬ 
sence was dis¬ 
covered in the 
door, a crow- 
perched upon his shoulder. King Conall, 
who, like the good, wise King he was, did not 
enjoy the trick one bit, hut was going to 
reprimand his sons for interfering with the 
poor old man, he got up in his place and he 
said, il Cromachy, it's welcome you are, and 
glad I am to see you at my Court, for you 
have not shown your face here for forty 
years. Won’t you come up," he said, 11 and 
take a sail at my right hand?” 

w Oh, King,” says he, “ Til not go up, and 
I'll not take any seat at your right hand—nor 
at your left either. You have not seen my 
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face in your hall for forty years afore, and, 
please the stars,” says he, “ you’ll not see it 
here for forty years more (if he grants me 
that long) ; and it isn't for any festivities I 
have come now, nor to break bread with you 
or yours ; but I have come to curse ! " 

At that there went up from all there a yell 
like the end of the world, and the cry from 
the King’s heart was louder and pain fuller 

than the cries of 
all the others to¬ 
gether. 

“ Cromachy ! 
C ro raachy!" 
says he, 41 any¬ 
thing, anything 
but that. For 
pity's sake,” 
says he, 41 and 
our country's 
sake, for sake of 
me and of my 
children, spare, 
this time, three 
reckless, 
t h ou gh tless 
hoys, and don’t 
cast your curse 
on them. I'll do 
anything that's 
in my power 
and give you 
anything that's 
in my possession 
that you crave 
for, if only you 
spare my boys.” 

** King (Zon¬ 
al 1,” says Cro- 
rnachy, says he, 
“ I have come 
to curse, and 
curse I will, 
though you 
offer me the 
earth for a 
kitchen garden and the moon for a manure 
heap. No King's son'll ever boast that he got 
the better of Cromachy of the Crows, In the 
name of the Powers of Darkness,” says he, 
“ I curse your children, Conall, Donall, and 
Taig. I curse Conall that be may become a 
murderer, and by murder live all his days. I 
curse Donall that he may turn robber, and 
by robbery ever live; and Taig, that he may 
become a beggar, by beggary live, and in 
beggary die. Now go,” says he to the 
black crow upon his shoulder, (( and sit by the 
King s s chair until my curse is fulfilled for 
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his children. Good-bye, King Conall,” says 
he; “good-bye to yourself and your child¬ 
ren ; and though you may never see my face in 
your hall more, neither one of ye will be likely 
to forget Long Cromachy of the Crows/' 

And then he was gone. Sad and sore was 
the grief that fell upon King Conall, and 
they thought the shock would have killed 
him. Bad and bad his courtiers took the 
curse ; and worse, as you may well suppose, 
was it taken by Conall’s three sons. But 
worse still than all of them put together was 
the grief of the King for the awful blight to 
be upon the children of his heart that he had 
hoped such high things for, and who were 
now doomed to be murderer, thief, and 
beggar. Awful was the sorrow of the King 
and terrible the sorrow of the kingdom. And 
nothing, the people thought, in the hooks of 
the histories, and very little in the stories of 
the Shanachies, ever equalled or could equal 
the calamity that had fallen upon their country. 


From the time Cromachy called 
down the curse the King did no 
good ; he took to his bed and 
was attended day and night by 
the Court doctors and the best 
doctors of the land, who, how¬ 
ever, shook their heads, for they 
knew well—what he tried to 
impress on them himself—that 
it was beyond medical skill to 
heal his wound. 

The King sent for his wise 
men and consulted them, and 
asked to know if they could 
discover any way out of this 
terrible business. But in'face 
of Cromachy curse his wise 
men were wise no longer, and 
not the wisest of them offered 
one w'ord of advice that was 
worth the paper you would 
write it on. And it w'as advar- 
tised all over the kingdom of 
Ireland, and all over England, 
Scotland, and France likewise, 
the calamity that had come 
upon King Conall, and the sore 
need there was for some extra¬ 
ordinary wise man to appear at 
King Conall’s Court who could 
give the broken-hearted King 
consolation in his affliction. 
And an enormous reward was 
offered to the lucky man who 
could discover a way of cir¬ 
cumventing the curse of Cro¬ 
machy. And it is many is the 
wise one who travelled from near and from 
far, from home and abroad, from east and 
from west, to King Conall's Court to offer his 
advice and lay down his plans for escaping 
the curse. But not one of the schemes, when 
they were heard out, and not one of the 
advices was of any use whatsomever. So 
that when three hundred of the wisest men 
in the world had, every man of them, said his 
say and offered his directions in the matter, 
the King and the King’s counsellors were 
just where they had been at the start. The 
curse of Cromachy was with them as aw^ful 
as ever. The black crow sat on the King's 
bedpost, or on the back of his chair, morning, 
noon, and night, croaking when he pleased, 
and quitting his post never. And though 
the presence of this uncanny creature made 
and kept the King double as bad as he 
would have been, no man dared lay finger on 
it or touch a feather on its body, for they 
knew well I SAP # they did their fate would be 
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a long sight worse than that of the King's 
sons. 

This is the way matters stood, and the 
King going from bad to worse, and the 
country in a plight that was both sore and 
sad, drivin' to perdition by reason no man 
had the heart, and their King as bad as he 
was, to bother himself about anything. And 
it seemed likely that Ireland would be a 
wilderness and a waste afore long years. This 
was the sad way that things stood when it 
forced itself upon Dark Patrick in Donegal 
that it was his duty to get up and go to see 
King Conall, and lift him and raise him up, 
and rightify and presarve the country. Dark 
Patrick was a plain little, low-set, stout-built 
man, with black hair and a black bush of a 
beard (which was why they named him Dark 
Patrick). He lived all by himself in a little 
hut of a house in a Donegal glen, and he was 
noted, not only among the neighbours, but 
far and wide, likewise, the length and breadth 
of the barony he lived in, for his wonderful 
wisdom, the benefits of which the poor man 
gave free to all his neighbours, and to all who 
came to him to consult from the ends of the 
barony. And it 
is many is the 
client he had, for 
in every case of 
difficulty and 
doubt that a man 
got into within 
twenty miles of 
the little man's 
hut, it's spit on 
his stick he'd do 
of a morning, and 
off to see Dark 
Patrick on the 
matter, an' lay 
the needs and 
the difficulties of 
the case afore 
him, get his 
directions, and 
be guided by 
them. And it is 
not one time in 
a dozen then 
that ever these 
poor people 
found they were 
misguided ; for 
the extraordinary 
counsel that 
would be given 
by that plain 
little, dark 


man, who was as poor as themselves and 
carried himself humbler than most of them, 
was never proved by time and circumstances 
to be other than correct. And the people 
of his little corner of the country loved him 
and gave him as much respect as if he had 
been a king, instead of a poor, struggling 
man, who was delving and digging with the 
spade from June to June, trying to take a 
scanty living from a niggard patch. 

Now, Dark Patrick had remained at home 
in his little hut, giving counsel to his neigh¬ 
bours or out spading on his hillside, while 
the great matters were going on, and while 
all the wise men of the world were coming 
from near and from far—quietly he remained 
here, hoping an’ expecting to hear every day 
that one or other of the great famous wise 
men with whose names the world rung had 
solved the thing, cured their King, and saved 
the country. But when, at last, one after the 
other of these great wise ones failed, and the 
King was only getting worse and worse, and 
the country past redemption, Patrick, on a 
momin', made up a bundle in a little red 
handkerchief, put it on the end of his stick 

over his shoul¬ 
der, and stuffin' 
some oat bread 
into his pocket, 
and pulling - to 
his door after 
him, set his feet 
on the road that 
run south, an' 
off with him. 
The neighbours, 
when, every man 
from hisown hill¬ 
side, they saw 
Dark Patrick 
with a bundle 
over his shoul¬ 
der going south, 
ran down to the 
road, getting 
afore him, to ask 
him what was the 
matter, or where 
was he going— 
for it was a rare 
time ever he left 
home; and it w as 
an extraordinary 
big matter, in¬ 
deed, would draw 
him far from it. 
Dark Patrick told 
them what his 
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arrand was, and what he hoped to do. And 
when they heerd this they thought that the 
poor man had at last grown foolish, or else 
that his head was turned with all the pride that 
he had well hidden from them in the fifty 
years of his life in the Donegal glen, and 
they tried hard to persuade him against such 
a foolish undertaking, telling him he'd be 
laughed at for to go for to think that he 
could rightify a matter that had defied 
and beaten all the wisest ones of the earth 
to set right again. And they counselled 
him to go back home to his own little house 
again, like a good, sensible man, an' take his 
spade in his fist an’ go out and set tatties. 
To all of them Patrick listened modestly, 
and for their counsel thanked them quietly, 
and put them off with the remark that he 
had a notion to see a bit of the world any¬ 
how, and that he might as well travel in the 
direction of the castle of King Conall as in 
any other direction, and he bade them good¬ 
bye, and left his blessin’ with them, and set 
his face south again. 

And, right enough, when, after a week’s 
walking, poor Patrick at last reached the 
capital city, and the castle of King Conall, 
and knocked at the gates, and asked to see 
the King, it is laugh hearty the soldiers did 
at the appearance of the little man in 
homespun clothes, and with a bundle on 
his stick done up in a red handkerchief, 
who wished to see the King; and they 
wanted to turn him aw^ay. But Dark 
Patrick so persisted that, faith, they soon 
came to own that he was no ordinary 
countryman. And some of the courtiers 
gathered at the gate when they saw a knot 
of soldiers gathered round a little dark man ; 
and they laughed double as hearty as what 
the soldiers did when they saw the appear¬ 
ance of him; and they laughed till they 
thought their ribs would crack when at last 
they heard the arrand he was bent upon. 
And as the doctors had all advised that a 
good laugh would be a capital thing for the 
King’s complaint, there w r as one of the 
courtiers lost no time gettin’ into the palace, 
and straight to the King’s bedchamber, and, 
as best he could for the laughing, telling the 
King about the comical little man in home¬ 
spuns, wdio had tramped with his little red 
bundle on his stick all the way from the 
glens of Donegal to lift Cromachy’s curse off 
him. And when they heard it, every soul in 
the bedchamber, both nurses and doctors, 
as well as counsellors, all laughed till the 
windows rattled—every soul of them except 
the King himself. He did not laugh at all, 


at all. But, says he, “ Good people, what’s 
the matter with the little man from Donegal 
that he is to be laughed at so hearty ? Though 
he carries his little bundle on his stick,” says 
he, “ maybe every article in it w*as honestly 
come by—which might be more than most of 
us (including myself) can say for our own 
belongings. And even if he wears homespuns, 
that,” says he, “is after all very little proof 
that the heart inside of them mayn’t be 
sound and good, and that the head mayn’t 
be both clear and clever. And if it is 
what you laugh at, the idea of his coming to 
cure us of the curse of Cromachy, sure, if he 
fails to do it, won’t he then only be in the 
same boat with the wisest of the ’arth who 
have come here afore him in the same 
arrand, and failed likewise? His coming 
from the mountains, too,” says the King, 
says he, “ is but poor grounds for laughing, 
for though you do not think it, gentlemen, 
God makes in the mountains sometimes men 
as good and as grand and as wise as he 
makes about a King’s Court. Go,” says he, 
then, when they were properly rebuked for 
their laughter, and the shame stinging their 
cheeks—“go,” says he, “and admit this 
poor man till I see him, anyway.” And Dark 
Patrick, with his little bundle now under his 
arm and his staff in his hand, was led into 
the presence of King Conall, and, to the 
wonderment of them all, he showed not one 
bit of confusion in a King’s company, but 
was as cool and as calm and as easy- 
mannered, too, as if he sat among a houseful 
of poor neighbours in the glens of Donegal. 
And the King questioned him regarding his 
arrand, and he told the King himself the why 
and the wherefore of his coming, and said he 
hoped he might be of some use. And the 
King thanked Dark Patrick very graciously 
indeed, and said he too hoped that he might, 
and that if he was of use he’d never forget his 
obligation to him, and that if he failed he 
would have his hearty thanks for his kind 
intentions and for the trouble and labour he 
had taken in cornin’ so far for to put them 
into practice. 

Cromachy’s crow w T as on the bedpost, and 
he begun for to croak the minute Dark 
Patrick come in, and he was shifting onaisy 
from one foot to the other an’ hopping now 
and again from post to post. Says Dark 
Patrick, says he, “Will you kindly order the 
three young Princes to be brought in ? ” And 
this was done, and the three Princes led into 
his presence, and lined up before him, while 
the King was raised up in the bed, and 
pillows piled behind him to support his back. 
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“ Now/ 1 says Dark Patrick, says be, “would 
your Majesty name all these young gentlemen 
for me, and tell me what is the curse laid 
upon each ? ” 

“That/* says the King, says he, pointing 
to one of them, “ is Conall, my eldest son, 
who/* says he, and his voice shook with 
emotion, “is to he a murderer, and live by 
murder. And that boy next him is Donall, 
my second sou, who is to be a robber, and 
live by robbery. And the last boy is Taig, 
my youngest son, and the vein of my heart/' 
and the poor man here burst out cry in', 
“ whose lot is to become a beggar, and live 
by beggary all his days. The shame of it, 
the shame of it all/- says he, “ will kill me, 
is killin’ me, and the heart of me is breakin' 
day by day, till very soon the subjects who 
love him will lay him down and pull the 
green sod over King Conall.” 

“Oh, King!” says Dark Patrick, “that 
your sons should become murderer, robber, 
and beggar is surely killing you with shame, 
and small wonder. If Ix>ng Cromachy had 
only cursed them to a trade or a profession, 
you would not have grieved ? ” 
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“ Grieved ! ” says King 
Conall, says he, “If he 
had cursed them to be 
even only t rave 11 in g 1 1 n k e rs 
I could have covered him 
with kisses,” 

“It is well that is so,” 
says Dark Patrick, “ and 
I think, oh, King Conall, 
that I can raise you from 
your sick bed again.” 

“ Oh, if you only could,” 
says the King, his face 
glowing with joy, “I would 
cover you with honours 
and bestow on you posses¬ 
sions that would make you 
the most envied man in 
my kingdom.” 

“Thank you,” says Dark 
Patrick,quietly. "By your 
laive III now try what i 
can do. Open tlie door 
of the room,” says Dark 
Patrick, says he, to a butler 
who stood near the door. 
“Open the door of the 
room,” says he. And the 
door was opened. 

“ Prince Conall/’ says 
Dark Patrick, says he, in¬ 
dicatin’ the eldest of the 
three young men. “Prince 
Conall,” says he, “ walk out there, lose no time, 
take your staff in your hand, and travel on till 
you Pam to he a doctor— fulfillin’ a third of the 
curse of Cromachy, and lifting a third of the 
load off your father’s heart at the same time,” 

Prince Conall walked out and off. 

The crow at the bed-head gave such a 
croak as if a pin was after driviiY into its 
black heart* 

“You, Prince Donall/'says Dark Patrick, 
then, says he, indicatin' the next of them, 
“ walk out there, lose no time, take your 
staff in your fist, and push on till you Parn to 
he a lawyer —fulfillin',” says he, “ two-thirds of 
the curse of Cromachy, and lifting two-thirds 
of the load off your poor father’s heart.” 

Prince Donall stepped out and off. 

The crow at the bed-head gave an awful 
croak entirely. 

“And Prince Taig,” says Dark Patrick, 
says he, “now you step out of that door, lose 
no time, take your staff in your fist, and 
travel on till you Parn to he a clargyman — 
fulfillin' 1 ,” says he, “the full curse of 
Cromachy, and lifting all the load off your 
poor father's,^,”) from 
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Prince Taig 
stepped out of the 
door and away. 

The crow at the 
bed - head let a 
screaghoutofhim 
that was tarrific to 
hear, spread his 
wi ngs, and passed 
out of the win¬ 
dow, disappear¬ 
ing never to re¬ 
turn. 

“And now / 7 
says Dark Pa¬ 
trick, says he to 
the King, into 
whose face, as well 
as the faces of all 
the courtiers and 
counsellors, doc¬ 
tors and nurses, 
present, was be¬ 
ginning to come 
the light of Intel* 
hgence — ** now, 

King Conall/ 7 
says he, “ rise up 
from your bed a 
sick man no 
longer, and a sad 
one never more,” 

It took more 
than a minute be¬ 
fore the whole 
thing, in all its 
wonder and joy, 
could dawn upon 
and shine clear 
into the minds of KingConall and all present— 
more than a minute were they dumbfounded. 
And Dark Patrick had his foot on the threshold 
passing out of the door when the King 
realized what had happened, and was able to 
speak for the joy; and he called upon Dark 
Patrick, and Dark Patrick turned upon his 
step, saying, “ What is your Majesty's wishes? 
Or can I do anything more for you ? ” 

“ Within all the world and its wishes, 1 ' says 
King Conall, says he, “there’s nothing more 
you can do for me, for there’s nothing more 
I want now, I am now a happy man, ruling 
over a happy country ; but it is my turn,” 
says he, lt to do something for you, poor man 
—some little thing as a token of my joy and 
gratitude for the everlasting obligation that 
you have laid upon myself and my country, 
and that we never can hope to repay. Bear 
witness,” says the King, says he, to his 
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counsellors and 
courtiers, “that I 
here and now be- 
stow upon this 
poor man, and 
his heirs after him 
for all time, the 
kingdom of Con¬ 
naught, that he 
may reign over it 
rich and happy, 
and bequeath it 
to his children 
when he dies, 
leaving them 
happy and pros¬ 
perous after him. 
And, moreover,” 
says he to Dark 
Patrick, “ I want 
to know over and 
above this any 
other request in 
the wide world 
that you have to 
ask, and if it is 
in my power it 
will be granted as 
quick as asked/ 1 
“ Oh, King 
Conall / 1 says 
Dark Patrick, 
says he, stepping 
into the middle 
of the room and 
making his obedi¬ 
ence to the King 
—“oh, King 
Conall/’ says he, 
“ for your very great generosity, and your very 
great kindness, I thank you from my heart, 
and pray that God may keep with you both the 
will and the power to be generous until the 
day that, an old, old man, at the end of a happy 
life, you bid good-bye to the world For your 
generosity I thank you, and sorry indeed I am 
to decline what you so generously offer; but my 
own little hut at home in the glens of Donegal 
is both greater and dearer to me than the 
kingdom of Connaught, and for the kingdom 
of Connaught I would not part with it. I have 
content there, for no worries reach me, and 
my sleep deserts me not at night I am 
happy, for I have the love of all my neigh¬ 
bours, And I am wealthy there as any 
King can be, for I have a hillside, health, 
and a spade. Good-bye. Heaven’s blessing 
remain with you.” 

And Dark Patrick was gone* 
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HAVE been thinking,” 
observed Garry, at the last 
meeting of the Strand Club, 
“of Professor Marvyn K. 
Marvyn's address on the 
origin of wit and humour* 
Do you know, it would make most interesting 
reading if someone were to trace the genesis 
of every so-called new joke. Now, here is 
one I was told by a professional funny man 
last week, I have written it out so that you 
can all read it*” 

And suiting the word to the action the 
following was circulated on a slip of paper 
amongst the members, who were sipping 
their coffee and smoking their Havanas 
after an unusually good dinner at the Strand 
Tavern ;■— 

A Nf.w Joke,— ■“ We will now, 7 remarked 
the keeper of the menagerie, “pass on in 
time to see my dark-faced antelope.” 

“ Pardon me," murmured a prim lady of 
uncertain years, “ but 1 think 1 must leave 
now. I have no desire to witness your aunt 
elope, or any such painful domestic scandal” 

“ I don't suppose,” commented Garry, 
pensively, “ any joke worked as hard for its 
mere existence as this* IPs been a struggle 
ever since 1733, when it first appeared, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, in a 
collection of sayings entitled * Saunders's 
Sheaf of Jests,' in this form :—* 

“‘A Quick Rejoinder*— A fancier was 
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iv. 

displaying with pride his stock of quad¬ 
rupeds. “ Hast seen my antelope ? ” u Nay,” 
returned his visitor, affecting amazement; 
“ with whom ? ” J 

u You will find it in all the classical col¬ 
lections* And about every ten years it crops 
up in the American comic papers in various 
disguises. Some day it will appear in Punchy 
and then, alas ! we shall see it no more. 
People will cease to laugh at it ; editors will 
refuse to print it Personally, I shall miss it 
as an old friend.” 

Bolman: Personally, also, I have never 
heard it before* Nor do I believe the 
account you give of its antiquity. I shall, 
therefore, continue to welcome it cordially 
whenever we meet, By-the-bye, I wonder 
if history has anticipated the story of the 
zealous workhouse inspector which I was 
told the other day as having actually happened 
in a London suburb. It seems there had 
been numerous complaints about the diet. 
The inspector arrived at midday, just in time 
to see a couple of employes carrying in a 
huge cauldron, 

“ Put that kettle dowm,” he ordered ; “ Pm 
the Government inspector*” 

The men obeyed* 

“Give me a spoon.” 

“ But, sir-” 

<s Don’t 1 but' me, Bring a spoon.” 

A spoon was brought, the lid removed, and 
the officer helped himself to a good mouthful 
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TilP* TOM UKOWSE £ ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORV OF THE INSPECTOR AND THE SOUP- 


“Pah! w he cried, “this is scandalous. 
This is not soup. It's dirty water.” 

“ Yes, sir; that's what it is, sir, We’ve been 
cleaning out the laundry this morning.” 

The Chairman : I call upon our popular 
and dexterous fellow-member, Mr. Tom 
Browne, to supply an illustrative diagram to 
Mr. Bolman's historical statement. Gentle- 
men, it is said that 
history lies* I have 
heard nothing so far 
this evening to lead 
me to doubt the asser¬ 
tion. 

Whereupon Mr, 

Tom Browne pro- 
ceeded to execute 
the above sketch, 
which was naturally 
received with applause. 

When he had bowed 
his ack now 1 edgm e n ts 
the Chairman said :— 

^ “Will Mr. F. C 
Gould kindly oblige 
with a few chalk lines 
on the drawing-board 
more or less indicative 
of one or two human 
figures ? This will give 
our friend, Mr. 

Wornung, an oppor¬ 
tunity to relate an ap¬ 
propriate incident.” 

At this quaint 

Vol. kxx.— 51 . 


summons Mr. 
Gould stepped 
blithely up to 
the easel and, 
apparen tly with¬ 
out deliberation 
and in the most 
adroit manner, 
produced a 
figure of an 
elderly male 
fossil carrying a 
bag. He then re¬ 
sumed his seat. 

Worming: Is 
that all ? 

Gould: You 
behold it in its 
charming en 
tirety. 

W'ornung: It 
is not enough. 
* I can't fit a joke 
to that. 

Pears; Allow me to add something* 
(Rapidly sketches in two additional figures.) 
Now, don't you see these fellows are passing 
personal remarks concerning-—— 

Wornung: Say no more. I recall the 
circumstance, Deedes, K.C., the shabbiest 
counsel in all the four Inns of Court, was 
strolling in the park* “Halloa,” said a 
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briefless one, u there goes old Deedes ! 
Looks like an old clo' man,” “ No, hang it, 
that's the worst of it,” returned his friend, 
equally briefless. "All new suits, I believe.” 

Byles: I hope Pears doesn't think 
he’s going to get off with that small 
piece ot patchwork. 


MR. VE arse’s illustration of the story of the lost kkv. 

The Chairman : We will call upon him 
later. I find from the agenda that it is Mr, 
Emberton’s turn to enliven the company, 

Emberton (modestly): I don't know about 
enlivening anybody. But I did hear same- 
thing rather 
amusing the other 
day. You know 
those people who 
are always asking 
absurd, irritating 
questions ? Well, 
a patient, long- 
suffering citizen 
dropped an im¬ 
portant key some¬ 
where in a subur¬ 
ban roadway. 

Several people 
watched him as he 
floundered about 
in the heat and 
dust, examining 
every spot care¬ 
fully. At last a 
really intelligent 
man came along. 

"Halloa!” he 
said, “ Lost some¬ 
thing?” 


The poor victim nodded and went on 
searching. 

“ Don't you know where you dropped it?” 
persisted the spectator. 

Then the worm turned. “Cer¬ 
tainly; of course I do,” he re¬ 
sponded, confidentially. " Fm 
merely hunting in all these other 
places to kill time.” 

After Mr. Pearse had delineated 
the incident with his customary 
skill, the services of Mr. Sidney 
Si me were demanded. 

Sime : I have no joke to relate, 
gentlemen, but I can give you an 
extraordinary instance of telepathic 
suggestion or of suggested hallucina¬ 
tion, Out one night in the country, 
sketching the tail of a comet or 
something, I heard galumping steps 
on the road, evidently coming 
from the Rusty Shovel Inn. 
I also heard voices, 

“ Look, Bill, look 1 D'ye 
see it?” 

“'Old up, ole man. I 
don’t see nowt.” 

Well, I looked over the 
hedge and this is what I saw (sketches 
hurriedly, but carefully). Here, then, is the 
sight which so startled the strayed reveller, 
but which had no effect on his companion. 
It took some moments for everybody to see 
it. Even now' some may miss the apparition. 
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The landscape which exerted such an effect 
upon Mr. Sime’s navvy will be better seen 
if held at some distance from the eye. 


McCormick: I wonder if you have heard 
about the Scotsman who recently took his 
first motor ride by the favour of the local 



MR, GORDON liKCJlVKe's IL LUST RATION OF MR. MUTTLK's ANECDOTE OF THE WITTY AUTHORESS* 



Mr. Gordon Browne's facility in sketching 
drawing-room women is well known, but the 
speed with which he executed the next pro¬ 
duction on the 
board ought to 
have been seen 
to be believed 
It was to illus- 
trateMnMuttle’s 
anecdote of 
the wit of a 
well-known 
authoress, at the 
expense of a peer 
less remarkable 
for his intellect 
than his income* 

At dinner he 
found himself 
between the 
authoress and a 
charming young 
American 
duchess. 

“Ah/* said he, 
wishing to say 
something bril¬ 
liant, “ here I 
am, seated be¬ 
tween brains and 
beauty,” 

“Yes/ re¬ 
torted Miss 

X-, “and 

without possess¬ 
ing either! ” 


laird? On the return trip the car collided 
with a tree and flung poor Macpherson 
twenty feet up into the air* He came down 

in a comer of 
his own field* 
When he re¬ 
covered con¬ 
sciousness he 
limped home, 
where a friend 
asked him how 
he enjoyed his 
ride. 

“Oh, fine, 
fine,” he mur¬ 
mured; “but 
I’m thinking Fer- 
gusson, they 
have an unco 
quick way 


o 

a body 
his ain 


puttin’ 
out at 
door/* 

Mr, Buchanan, 
being summoned 
for his contribu' 
lion, appeared to 
have just over 
heard rather an 
amusing dia¬ 
logue, and he 
accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded to illus¬ 
trate it on the 


MR. M ecus MICK S ILLUSTRATION OF HIS own STORY OF THE SCOTSMAN 
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spot. 

“ I wonder,” 
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MR, BUCHANANS ILLUSTRATION OF Tilt INCIDENT AT THE PARK GATES- 


said a stout party, reaching the neighbour¬ 
hood of the park somewhat late, 44 1 wonder 
if I can get in at the gates ? ” 

“ Oh, yes," answered the man, " you're all 
right, guv’nor. Why, I just saw a 
motor van go through all right." 

There was a brief respite for a few 
moments while somebody discussed 
the overcrowding problem, 

Brichard : Ah, that reminds me. 

I remember once listening to a couple 
of men in the East-end — slum- 
workers, I believe—inspecting sani¬ 
tary conditions in a particularly mean 
street. 

“Overcrowding?” said one. 

“Why, this is nothing—nothing at 
all* I have seen five families in 
Manchester living in a cellar, one in 
each comer and one in the middle*" 

41 Dear me! Five families? But 
how did they agree ? M 

44 Pretty well, until the family in 
the south-west corner began putting 
on airs. But even then they didn’t 
quarrel” 

41 What caused the break-up?” 

“ Oh, the family in the middle 
went too fan They began taking 
in lodgers.” 

No one undertook to illustrate this 
anecdote, and Johns took up the 
conversation :— 


Here is a little thing 
that has just come my 
way* They had instruc¬ 
ted the new hand at the 
picture gallery to take 
the stick or umbrella of 
everybody who passed 
in* 

A visitor presented 
himself 

“ Your stick, please." 

" I haven't a stick.” 

“ Umbrella, then,” 

“ I haven’t an um¬ 
brella.” 

"Then you must 
stand aside, please. You 
can’t come in ’ere with 
only a pair o* gloves*” 

At the Chairman's 
suggestion Mr* Will 
Owen struck off the 
following sketch at 
white heat, and he was 
quickly followed at the 
board by a new member, 
Mr. G. D, Armour, who, having duly made 
his bow to the members, signalized his 
election by perpetrating on a sheet of grey 
paper, which he seemed to have concealed 
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up his sleeve for 
the purpose, the 
next drawing. 

Armour: Bum- 
pus is no eques¬ 
trian. The other 
day he mounted a 
hunter which has 
more courage than 
discretion. There 
ensued a slight 
mishap, 

“What did you 
come down so 

quick, for? 1 * asked 

one of B-'s 

friends, a specta¬ 
tor, 

“What did I 
come down $0 

quick for?” asked 
Bumpus, in an in¬ 
jured tone. “ Why, 
did you see any¬ 

thing up in the air for 

It was now Boyle's 


MH. HA Si A LL S ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY TOLD BY MR. BOYLE. 


me to hold on to ? ” 
turn. Boyle has a 




slight impediment in his speech, which his 
enemies say he cultivates in order to give 
additional point to his anecdotes. 
On this occasion somebody sug¬ 
gested that Boyle should begin 
his story and Hassall should start 
illustrating it simultaneously, and 
that for his part he should bet on 
HassaiL But the suggestion was 
not adopted, although the rapidity 
with which the artist knocked in 
his design was not least amongst 
the pictorial marvels of the even¬ 
ing. 

Boyle: There was a fire in the 
Bunch of Grapes. The fireman 
strove hard to extinguish the 
blaze, sending a stream through 
the open door and the shelves of 
bottles. 

One of the customers appeared, 
somewhat excited. 

“For the love av Hivin,” he 
cried, a don't waste water on the 
counter. Play on the slate.” 

It will be observed that the 
illustrator has disdained chalk 
or crayon, but has “knocked in 
his effects ” with an implement 
which to the members resembled 
very much a Stickphast paste 
brush, dipped in common 01 
clerical ink. 
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LAFAYETTE. 

AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 

Bv Max Pemberton. 


. CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE SHADOW OF NOTRE DAME. 

UR friend stood in need of us 
and we must go to him. 
Whatever danger the venture 
might bring upcn us, that we 
refused to contemplate, my 
little wife the first among us 

all to deride it. 

“ He has a just claim upon us,” she said ; 
“and, Zaida, you have no better friend.” 

And so we set out the very next day, and 
in four days’ time were at the gates of Paris. 
It may be that our long residence in the 
country and our imperfect knowledge of the 
events which had happened in the city mean¬ 
while blinded us to the risks we ran and 
inspired the false hope which animated us. 
If that were so, the western gate of Paris 
opened a new vista to our astonished eyes. 
Scarcely had we ridden up to it when we 
were surrounded by a horde of ruffianly 
guards, who demanded our papers with 
menaces and brandished their pikes before 
our eyes to convince us of the necessity of 
instant compliance. To them I said that I 
was an American citizen riding to see 
General Lafayette—an answer which appeared 
to enrage them beyond measure. 

“ Do you go to Sedan ? ” one asked me. 

Another said : “ If there be a General 
Lafayette in Paris you shall see his head 
upon a pike to-morrow.” 

I shrugged my shoulders and begged that 
they would appoint an emissary to accom¬ 
pany me to the house of Gouverneur Morris, 
whom I then believed to be in the city. 
Pauline herself had a brighter thought, and, 
whispering to Le Brun aside, she bade him 
cast a handful of gold pieces among them. 
Such oil upon the hinges of the gate proved 
a magic dose. They permitted us to pass 
without question, while one of them cried 
after us, “ There go round necks for the 
knife.” This troubled us less than the news 
of General I^afayette. If he were not - in 
Paris, why had he summoned us? 

“ There is a deeper story than his letters 
tell,” said I; “he is in Paris, and Paris 
knows nothing of it.” 

Pauline reminded me how different it had 
been last time we rode through that same 
western gate. “ He came to our help then, 
Zaida,” she said; “ fortune has changed if 
we can be of service to him now.” 


“ Who knows ? ” said I. “ There would be 
stranger chances. And yet I can imagine 
no circumstance where friendship so humble 
may help him. If it be so, this journey is well 
undertaken. I will believe it when I hear him.” 

She fell to silence a little while, but pre¬ 
sently she said:— 

“ I dreamed it long ago in England, Zaida. 
This very scene comes back to me from my 
sleep. We shall find General Lafayette and 
go away with him. He will be in great 
danger, but you will escape it, Zaida. We 
ride toward the sun ; and then there will be 
darkness. That is what I dreamed, Zaida. 
How true it all seems to-night! The very 
wind is a whisper of my dead father’s voice. 
I hear him calling me wherever I go. He 
loved me, Zaida; and I was all he had to love. 
Who will blame me if I believe him to be near 
me to-night ? What faith forbids me that ? " 

This memory of her dream returning so 
strangely at such a moment filled me with a 
great apprehension. I remembered how un¬ 
willing she had been to come to France at 
all. The scene about us in the darkened 
streets contributed little to my reassurance. 
Late as the hour was, companies of men 
were abroad in many of the faubourgs 
through which we passed. Again and again 
we heard the rolling of drums and the fierce 
voices of a rabble. Twice we were stopped, 
and nothing but the bold front we showed 
saved us from outrage. The mob passed us 
by, and went on to beat at the door of the 
first great house they came upon. I shut my 
ears to the doleful cries of anguish which 
attended their visit. The day was near when 
I must understand what such scenes meant. 

“ Had I known that we were come for this, 
I would not have let my wife enter Paris for 
all the gold in France,” I said apart to Le 
Brun. He knew not what to answer me. 

“ Let the General tell us,” said he; “ the 
worst can find us on the road again.” 

There was wisdom in this, and it carried 
us to the Hotel de Lafayette, upon whose 
door we knocked at one o’clock of a 
summer’s morning. To our astonishment, 
not a window opened to our appeal, though 
we beat heavily upon the gates of the house; 
nor for a long time did those within appear 
to hear us. We must have waited the best 
part of an hour before any of the servants 
answered, and then it was a shivering old 
man, who seemed to stand in awe of us. 
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“ My master is not here,” he said ; “ what 
do you want with me?” 

I told him my name and the business 
which had carried me from To u rain e. A 
long while incredulous, he presently found 
his wits, and, coming out into the roadway, 
he raised himself upon tiptoe and whispered 
something in my ear 

“Rue du Cloche et du Notre Dame—at 
the Sign of the Rood Let none see you 
come or go. My master is there,” 

I promised him discretion, and he with¬ 
drew instantly and shut and bolted the wicket 
behind him. His 
information con¬ 
firmed the sus¬ 
picion concern* 
ing General 
Lafayette with 
which I had 
entered Paris, 

How had the 
mighty fallen in¬ 
deed I I remem¬ 
bered when last 
I saw him how 
he had galloped 
about the city on 
his splendid 
charger, boasting 
of his National 
Guard and his 
gospel of belief 
and the world’s 
wonder he would 
achieve. And 
now he lay a 
fugitive, hunted 
for by that very 
guard he had 
founded. 

We crossed 
the river by the 
Pont Notre 
Dame and made 
our way afoot 
to the house 
the old servant had named. Our horses 
were taken by Gervais to an inn, whither 
some of our company followed him. The 
Rue du Cloche we found to be a narrow, ill- 
lit thoroughfare, with a row of bulging, gabled 
houses, whose eaves almost touched eaves 
above us, and shuttered every one below, Not 
a soul appeared to be abroad in this part of 
the world. The great cathedral stood up 
bold and black in the moonbeams ; the river, 
here divided in twain by the island upon 
which the church of Notre Dame stands* 


swirled and eddied in pools of mellow light; 
the bells chimed the watches of the night as 
though every note were a call to sleep. But 
no sentinel watched the street. We knocked 
in confidence upon that door we had ridden 
so many leagues to open. 

An old priest answered our summons and 
led us with a brief word to the first floor of 
the house. There, seated in a corner of the 
room, his face buried in his hands and a 
wretched candle guttering by his side, I 
found General Lafayette again. We embraced 
with scarce a word spoken, I perceived he 

had been weep¬ 
ing and w p ould 
not ask him why. 
The house might 
have been a very 
prison for its 
silence. And we 
had not been 
within it ten 
minutes when 
the abbe blew 
out the one 
candle that still 
burned and bade 
us hush, 

“ The guard is 
entering the 
street,” said he. 
“ God help us if 
they come here.” 


CHAPTER 
XXVI. 

FROM THE INN 
OF THE SILVER 
BELL. 

We listened with 
ear intent and 
deep breathing 
which spoke of 
each man's place 
in the darkened 
room, A patrol 
had entered the 
street and begun its search of the houses one 
by one. We could hear the heavy thud of 
pikes upon the doors; and, upon this, screams 
and cries and piteous entreaty. In the house 
opposite to us, whose latticed window stood 
so near our own that men could have shaken 
hands across the street, someone lighted a 
lantern and crossed the room to wake a 
sleeper in the far corner, Then the light went 
out, but I could still discern a dim face at the 
casement and I knew it to be a woman's. 
The patrol at that time may have been a 
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hundred paces from our door. It had begun 
with the first house and driven out three 
trembling priests, canons of Notre Dame, 
who died, every man, hacked to pieces by 
the mob at the Abbey prison not three 
weeks later. Whether the men sought M. de 
Lafayette or merely prisoners remained 
unknown to us. The second door they beat 
upon would not open to them and they burst 
it in with their pikes. Whoever held that house 
showed a bold front—we heard a pistol fired 
and then a clash of arms; but silence fell 
quickly upon it, and that had a grim eloquence 
all its own. The third house, I think, was 
empty. The ruffians went in and out im¬ 
patiently ; but at the fourth door a woman 
opened to them, and the first man who put 
his arms about her she stabbed to the heart. 
There were three houses now between our 
own and the patrol. Le Brun came to my 
side in the embrasure of the window that he 
might prime his pistols. General Lafayette 
did not move from his seat. I knew not 
what was in his mind; my own thoughts, 
making almost a madman of me, dwelled 
upon my dear wife and the folly which had 
brought us out of Touraine. Silently I pressed 
a pistol into her hand. She kissed me and 
covered it with her little white fingers, as 
though it had been the most precious thing 
in all the house. 

So the patrol drew near. There were but 
two houses still to be searched, and of these 
the first had no better prey than a merry 
hunchback, who climbed the gables like a 
monkey and from the roof above cast down 
heavy tiles upon the astonished guard. They 
cursed him and fired their pistols after him ; 
but no one had the courage to go where he 
went; and he sat long upon a dormer- 
window defying them with a wit I envied 
him. Enraged by this they entered the 
house next our own, and we heard their heavy 
steps upon the stairs almost as plainly as 
though there had been no wall between. Who 
lived in the house we knew not. A sound of 
voices came to us, now hushed, now high- 
pitched and sorrowful to hear. Then again we 
heard their steps, hither, thither, like a sound 
of rats beneath the flooring. Evidently they 
believed that someone lay hid from them. 
Nor were they long in unearthing this poor 
fugitive. A shrill scream which haunted me 
for many a day filled the whole street with 
an echo of woe unutterable. Then followed 
heavy blows upon some closed chest or 
locked door. Immediately a harsh voice 
cried, “The dog is here, but he is dead/’ 

What had happened within that unhappy 
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house ? Had some poor wretch hidden 
himself in closet or cupboard and died of 
suffocation while they were coming at him ? 
Or had his own hand decided that issue 
of life or death, otherwise to be so soon 
decided elsewhere ? I shall never learn. It 
seemed to me that death and discovery 
advanced upon our own house with steps 
unutterably slow and dreadful. Bitterly 
now did I regret that I had left old Gervais 
at the inn and honest fellows with him. We 
were but six men in the house, and fifty or 
more in the street without. Had the brave 
company which defeated the Red-Caps in 
Touraine remained to me, I believe we could 
have held the house even against such odds. 
But regret was futile—the patrol was upon 
us. We stood at the stairs’ head, M. de 
Lafayette before us all, and heard that dread 
summons—“ Open in the name of the law ! ” 

I have said that the General seemed like a 
man utterly wearied and broken when I first 
discovered him in the room. The change in 
him at this summons to yield was a thing 
that quickened a man’s heart to see. Alert 
and ready, his step brisk, his movements 
agile, I perceived that those who took him 
would pay a heavy price for that night’s 
work. Here was my dear friend come to 
life again. The very death which threatened 
us seemed less to be dreaded for his courage. 

“ Open in the name of the law ! ” 

We closed our lips and no man spoke a 
word. The blows rained upon the door 
with a thunder of sounds which made the 
very house quake. I kissed my little wife 
and drew her closer to me. Flashing through 
my mind as a dream of summer upon a 
winter’s night were those pictures of Kentish 
roses and a little thatched cottage and a 
young girl’s laughter heard therein. Ah! 
what folly had sent me out from that—to 
such a night as this? Each blow that fell 
seemed to strike my very heart Death, 
death—the night wind whispered it and the 
eaves echoed it. Would they never enter? 
Why did they delay ? Had they turned from 
our door, then ? I could not believe it, and 
yet someone whispered that it was so. 

“ Hark ! ” said a voice, “ there’s a cry from 
the river.” 

We ran back to the window.of the room 
and heard it clearly. 

“ Lafayette ! Lafayette ! ” 

“ What trick is this ? ’’ cried the General, 
daring for the first time to speak aloud. 

“ Someone calls you from yonder belfry 
tower,” said Le Brun. 

We listened amazed. The cry “ Lafayette " 
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was like a watchword to the patrol. With 
one great shout* forgetful even of their 
prisoner^ they raced down the street toward 
the bridge of Notre Dame* Who had given 
the alarm, then ? Little Pauline told me, 
crying in my arms. 

“It's Master Gervais,” said she; “he has 
saved us.” 

I told her that I verily believed that it was 
so. If there had been a doubt, new voices 
in the street would have reassured us. We 
opened the casement and discovered ten of 
our fellows below. 

“Who comes?” I asked* 

“ Georges of Bayonne,” was the answer ; 
and upon this a second voice cried that 
Master Gervais would answer for the guard. 

“We have a boat at the river," said this 
man. “ The horses go before us to the 
Vincennes gate. Lose no time, maitre, or 
old Gervais will want a second throat.” 

Be sure we lost none* The street was full 
of people when we crossed our threshold— 
chiefly priests and women who had escaped 
the patrol and were all huddled together like 
timid sheep in a pen. These, I learned 
afterwards, hid themselves next day in the 
vaults of the cathedral, where 
many of them lay secure to the 
very end of the Revolution. We 
could do nothing for them but 
advise them to get gone before 
the patrol returned. For our¬ 
selves, we were but flying from 
one peril to another, as the 
good fellows told us* None the 
less, flight appeared to be a 
very miracle. 

“We had the news at the inn 
of the Silver Bell," said honest 
Georges; “the Commissioners, 
who ride at dawn to Sedan to 
arrest General Lafayette, are in 
the beds we would have slept 
in* That's how it came to be. 

We were debating it at the 
corner when we saw you cross 
the Pont Notre Dame. And 
where should you be going to, 
maitre, if not to the house 
wherein the General lay hid? 

Gervais was all for that* 1 The 
gates are watched/ said he, 4 but 
there are boats enough down 
yonder. Let the hostler get the 
horses through—a cocked-hat 
will pass him for a servant of 
the guard and a gold piece do 
the rest 7 There's old Gervais 
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playing the fox to begin with, and upon that 
the mocking-bird. He'll call them half-way to 
St. Denis before he’s done with them, and be 
up with us when we quit Vincennes* Have 
no fear for old Gervais, maftre. 'Twould ha 
a clever dog that tracked him down," 

Many said “Aye, aye," to this, but the 
dancing waters of the river came suddenly to 
our view to silence every tongue and remind 
us how little words would help us in that 
which we had to do* There at the quay a 
great flat-bottomed boat fretted and com¬ 
plained under the bondage of the hawser. 
Out beyond it lay a pool of golden light, and 
beyond that again the black and monstrous 
shades of the great church and the houses 
beneath it. Not a soul appeared to be 
abroad, Down at the water’s edge we heard 
nothing of those dreauful cries of agony 
which stood I01 the voice of Paris that night 
A weird, ghostly silence breathed all about 
us. The reflection of our images in the 
moonlit water was like that of a phantom 
company creeping out from the shadows of 
death. We pushed the boat off with scarce 
the splash of an oar. What a voyage to an 
undiscovered country this must be! And 
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did the scaffold stand at our journey’s 
end? 

Once out in the broad of the river Georges 
of Bayonne found his tongue again. Silence 
was not to be supported by such men as he. 

“ Sing, comrades, for Heaven’s sake,” cried 
he ; and then to General Lafayette—“ Wiser 
to seem drunk than sober, General, for good 
wine turns no heads after the man who 
drinks it. If we hold our tongues the patrol 
will ask why. But they like the flavour of 
good liquor too well to complain of a skinful.” 

The others chimed in again with a loud 
“ Aye, aye.” 

Old Gervais was all for music—“ Pass out 
for drunken soldiers ” was his word. 

“ I could not contradict so excellent a 
man,” replied General Lafayette, and that 
was the first word he had spoken since we 
quitted the house. His command to them 
loosened their tongues amazingly. They 
took up an old chant sung long ago in their 
Salle d’Armes, and immediately upon that 
the wild song known as the hymn of the 
Marseillaise, and never did actors at a booth 
feign drunkenness so well. Twice a patrol 
boat shot out from the shelter of an arch and 
its captain asked us for our passes, and twice 
we saved ourselves by a handful of silver and 
an incoherent answer which sent the fellows 
roaring with laughter to the bank again. If 
the jests had a horrid sound in a man’s 
ears, at such a time and in such a place, he 
would have been a fool to complain of it. 
Our goal was the frontier of Belgium. Our 
liberty lay beyond it. This crazy ship made 
history for France. But for it General 
Lafayette would have been tom to pieces by 
the mob that night, or, at the best, saved for 
the massacres in the Abbey prison. 

And what a reflection upon all his dream 
of liberty and the fraternity of men ! This 
secret flight by night, the weird song of the 
river, the drunken voices of men who played 
a drunkard’s part for their very lives. Brave 
hearts truly, and all, it may be, who remained 
to him who but a few short years ago had 
been a very king in this city he loved. And 
he, I said, was Lafayette of Barren Hill, 
whose name should be remembered in my 
own country when a thousand years had run. 

But to-night he fled from the land of his 
birth, and the river sang his vale. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

TOO LATE. 

A little glimmer of grey light broke into 
the black darkness of the eastern sky as we 
approached the wood of Vincennes. There 


were market-boats upon the river, drifting 
down to Paris as though this were any 
common day. I heard the church bells 
strike the hour of four o’clock, and reflected 
that none of us had slept for twenty hours or 
more and hardly broken his fast for sixteen. 
A sense of fatigue and weakness crept upon 
me—and how must it be with little Pauline ? 
I asked myself. 

We had been rowing by houses on either 
bank until this time—many lighted brightly 
through the watches of the night; others all 
shuttered and black—though Heaven knows 
whether lighted windows were not more 
eloquent of sorrow than those which were 
void. Once or twice we heard a distant 
sound of rolling drums and troops upon the 
march ; but saw no other guard-boat until 
the houses fell away and the green fields 
succeeded to them. Here the wood of 
Vincennes began upon our left hand. We 
made to find a landing-place when a long, 
black boat came up swiftly from the shadow 
of a low wooden bridge, and the captain 
asked to see our papers. He was a one-eyed 
man in a cocked-hat and a red scarf; and 
silver did not buy him. 

“ Honest citizens keep good money in 
their pockets,” said he ; “ you must please to 
come ashore with me.” 

He drew his sword and stood up, swelling 
like a turkey-cock, in the stem of the boat. 
And this was his misfortune, for as the tide 
swung our boats together and I found him 
within arm’s length, what should I do but 
give him a touch of my hand, and over he 
went, cocked-hat and all, into the cool, green 
water. 

“ He’ll be a prettier colour when he comes 
up,” said I to his fellows, “ and not so ready 
to meddle with soldiers of the Republic. 
Fish him up and tell him so.” 

Well, they set up a dreadful yelling, loud 
enough to bring a patrol from Paris to their 
assistance; but we were ashore while they 
were still at it; and, caring not at all whether 
the man sank or swam, we ran all together 
into the wood, while Georges of Bayonne 
whistled shrilly for the horses. Upon them, 
indeed, depended our very salvation; for if the 
lads at the inn had not got them through, then 
were we as good as in the Abbey prison. 

“ Do they answer you, Georges ? ” Le 
Brun inquired—and he had been a silent 
man that night. 

“ Unless my ears be gone, not a whisper, 
maitre.” 

I felt my heart sink within me, but pressed 
the question again upon him. 
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K What was the understanding—how should 
mere lads pass the gate ? There must have 
been a plan between you ? ” 

“Mr, Kay,” said he, “the new artillery is 
camped beyond Charenton—what easier to 
believe than that the horses were for them ? " 

“ Had they believed the tale,” said I, “ we 
should not be asking the question.” 

He whistled again more shrilly than before; 
and blank enough were our faces when he 
was not answered. What could be done 
without horses Heaven alone knew. And 
we had but minutes to decide, for the river 
patrol still bawled behind us and a pistol- 
shot echoed their alarm—well for us upon 
the other bank and not our own. 

“The lads have certainly been taken,” 
said I. 

“Not so, sir; thank goodness, they are 
yonder—and asleep as lads should be at 
such an hoi^v” 

We all ran forward together and came 


upon a very human picture. 
Three young men lay fast 
asleep at the foot of a great 
chestnut tree, and the 
friendly horses gazed about 
them with kindly looks, as 
though grateful for their 
liberty. Such a moment of 
thankfulness for our de¬ 
liverance I had not known 
since we quitted the Chateau 
d'Aulay. Indeed, fortune’s 
generosity seemed to make 
new men of us all; and, 
springing into our saddles, 
we were up and away while 
the lads still rubbed their 
sleepy eyes and cried after 
us for a recompense we had 
already left upon the grass 
beside them, 

The sun had risen by this 
time, and all the glory of a 
summer’s dawn broke upon 
the sleeping country. Paris, 
that city of infinite suffering, 
showed us proud domes hus¬ 
banding the sunshine, and 
pinnacles which flashed a 
thousand lights to salute the 
day. Thither, as to a place 
of pilgrimage, a city of joy 
and voices, a stranger might 
have turned his steps. But 
we, who knew what lay 
beneath, who had heard 
her cries of woe and wit¬ 
nessed her desolation — we pressed on 
as from a place of pestilence, out to the 
fields where a man could breathe, joyously 
to the high road by which a new country 
must be found. And for ten good hours we 
rode with but the briefest halts, which gave 
us bread and wine, with fodder for our 
horses. The frontier 3 Belgium ! Ah 3 if we 
could but reach that goal in safety! 

1 shall make little mention of this journey, 
nor dwell upon the agonies of doubt we 
suffered, the shifts we were put to for food 
and horses, the farm-houses which sheltered 
us, or the many perils of discovery we so 
narrowly evaded. In those brief talks with 
General Lafayette which the journey afforded 
me, he told me something of those stirring 
months he had lived through in Paris; nor 
did he fail to speak of the circumstances 
which had brought him to this present pass, 
and now threatened to ruin him utterly. 
That which chiefly delighted me was his own 
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equanimity of mind and the satisfaction with 
which he viewed his own conduct—both in 
relation to the King and to the people. ■ 

“You ask me, Zaida,” he said, “why I 
went into Paris, when every voice said that it 
was madness to go. Let it be sufficient to say 
that the King’s safety called me and that I 
must answer. Had they listened to me His 
Majesty would have been at Compifcgne to¬ 
day and a faithful army about him. But he 
would not venture it, and the attempt has 
recoiled upon my own head. If I have any 
satisfaction, it is that my duty is done. I 
could have saved him and he would not 
be saved. There is nothing more to be 
said.” 

I asked him what had forbidden, and he 
spoke of many things of which the poorest 
tidings had come to us while we were at 
Aulay. Of these the King’s previous flight 
from Paris and his arrest at Varennes were 
almost new to me. I heard also of the attack 
by the mob upon the palace of the Tuileries; 
and of the General’s part in that affair. 

“ The Queen would not put it to the 
hazard for the second time,” said he; “ the 
King, I believe, would have ventured it. As 
it is, all is lost, and I fear the worst. My 
letters told you that the Duke of Brunswick 
is upon our frontier with the Prussian and 
Austrian armies. There you have the secret 
of the crimes which Paris is committing and 
which she will commit. The people believe 
that the aristocrats are coming back with 
mercenaries to punish them. Democracy 
and Belleville are in arms together. Heaven 
help those who are rash enough to think that 
reason can stem the tide of this resentment. 
Yesterday the Jacobins began to search 
every house in Paris for suspects. It was 
known that I had come in from Sedan. Had 
it not been for the old priest who sheltered 
me and your honest fellows, to-night would 
find me in the Abbey prison. I have much 
to be grateful to you for, Zaida, and chiefly 
that you came to me in my need.” 

1 told him what I verily believed had been 
the truth — that he summoned us from 
Touraine not by reason of his own need, but 
to save us from the consequences of our acts 
against the Red-Caps. He would not admit 
it, though he granted that little Pauline would 
be safer in Belgium. 

“ The story of what you did at the chateau 
came to Paris the third day after you did it, 
Zaida. I knew nothing of this business of 
Jourdain’s; but I am very thankful that we 
are on the road to Sedan. If the troops 
stand by me, the Commissioners from Paris 


may come and go as they please. There 
you have it simply told. I believe that my 
influence with the army is sufficiently estab¬ 
lished to defy the Jacobins. I shall do my 
duty by my country, but by my King no less. 
Little more than a month ago I addressed a 
letter to the Assembly which spoke my mind 
very freely. It cost me my popularity in 
Paris, but that is of little moment while my 
conscience does not suffer.” 

Here was the General Lafayette I had 
known in America speaking to me again upon 
the high road to Sedan. If I doubted his 
confession that he cared nothing for the 
popularity, none the less his courage and his 
continuing faith in an ideal of liberty and 
fraternity delighted me. Equality for all 
men, honour for the King, glory for France— 
such were his ideals. A splendid soldier, 
who had learned much of the arts of war in 
America, he alone of the three French 
generals upon the frontier had disciplined an 
army and schooled it to resist the Prussians 
and the Austrians, then ready, under the 
Duke of Brunswick, to invade France. And 
now this truly great man, who had sacrificed 
ease and fortune and all that makes life dear 
—who had sacrificed these at the bidding of 
his conscience—this man was a fugitive from 
Paris, racing for Sedan with the King’s Com¬ 
missioners who would have arrested him. 
The wrong of circumstance could not go 
farther, I thought. 

“ Let Sedan answer for your popularity,” 
said I, fearing to tell him one-half of that which 
was in my mind ; “if the Commissioners be 
there before us, then have they good horses. 
An American in your place would make 
short work of this Convention. These fellows 
like words better than gunpowder, General. 
You have given them the first—the second 
may yet be tried if the worst befalls.” 

He replied to this, with some warmth, that 
he would never oppose the people’s will, and 
that, while he had done his best to save the 
King, the idea of taking arms against his 
fellow-countrymen was utterly abhorrent to 
him. I did not press the matter upon his 
notice, my own immediate concern being for 
the old town of Sedan, where so much of 
good or ill might befall us. We were, upon 
the afternoon of which I write, already within 
an hour of the ramparts of that city of refuge 
wherein w r e hoped to find both friends and 
shelter. Pleasant hills now rose about us; 
we passed by fertile wooded slopes, green 
valleys rich in summer fragrance, farms nest¬ 
ling in sleepy hollows. The country became 
wilder with ev^fcV league we rode. Our 
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spirits rose as we contemplated the days 
of quiet content, the nights of rest we would 
enjoy when this w r ild flight was oven So 
little, I say again, can man foresee to¬ 
morrow. 

It was near to ten o'clock that night when 
we entered the town of Sedan. A sentinel, 
challenging us roughly, brought his hand to 
the salute immediately when he recognised 
General Lafayette. The quick talk between 
them I shall never forget. In a word we 
learned the truth. The Commissioners from 
Paris were before us in the town. 

We had ridden in an hour too late. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SEDAN. 

We heard the news as men stunned by a 
sudden blow. Perchance none of us, not 
even General Lafayette, understood the 
whole meaning of it Had we been tra¬ 
vellers racing across a desert to an oasis of 
salvation ; had we there discovered the well 
of our salvation to be dried up, we could not 


have fallen as instantaneously from heaven 
to earth* 

The Commissioners before us ! Their 
mission to arrest our dear friend and to carry 
him to Paris for a traitor. Judge how this 
affected us. We knew not whether to 
advance or retreat ; we had neither con¬ 
solation nor counsel upon our tongues. Too 
late ! Just that, and then silence and the ill- 
lit streets of Sedan and an excited people 
discussing at their doors the very news which 
so greatly concerned us* 

The night had fallen stifling hot and many 
were abroad in the narrow lanes of that 
frontier town. I saw little children fast 
asleep upon the cool flags before the doors 
of the houses ; there were gossips at every 
corner; the taverns served drink to already 
drunken soldiers. Of these some cried, u Vive 
Lafayette ! " ; others retorted, “ Vive la Re- 
publiquel 11 An idea of our destination we 
had none. The General himself was so 
wrapped up in his own thoughts that we 
must have ridden half a mile from the ram¬ 
parts before he spoke 
of it* 

“ Take madame to 
the Place d'Armes,’ 1 
he exclaimed, suddenly 
reining in at a cross¬ 
road and speaking 
with more earnestness 
than ever I remem¬ 
ber to have been the 
witness of, 14 You will 
find good lodging at 
the Maison Turenne. 
I will come to you 
before morning if op¬ 
portunity serves. If 
you need me, send to 
I^meth or De Pusy, 
and they will have news 
of me* It depends 
now upon the men. I 
believe they will stand 
by me—and yet, Zaida, 
can I make war upon 
my own country ? 

To this I replied 
that his first duty was 
to himself, but he re¬ 
joined, very sadly: 
f< No, no; I have no 
longer a home in 
France. My work is 
done* I am a French- 
man and must not 
1 TO botray my country. Go 
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now and leave me* I shall visit General 
Luckner and consult with hipi — the last 
time, yes. But now they have no need of 
me"; and this I do believe he said with tears 
in his eyes* 

We found the inn to which he had directed 
us, a considerable house upon a fine, open 
place, though much frequented by officers of 
the army then camped about Sedan. The 
whole establishment, indeed, was wide awake 
as we rode up, and the name of Lafayette 
upon every tongue* In answer to our 
inquiries an obliging landlord told us frankly 
that we could have good rooms if we paid 
for them, “ for,” said he, indicating the 
soldiers, “this canaille has not got a sou in 
its pockets.” 

He went on to add that if he had not 
put abroad a story of fever in the house 
they would have robbed him of the very 
clothes to his back. “But I keep my 
youngest lad in bed,” said he, “and that's 
for your lordship's own ear* They think he 
has the disease upon him*” 

I paid the fellow a good sum in 
gold, and Le Brun having seen to our 
horses {and old Gervais, who came 
up with us at Rheims, having com¬ 
manded a tolerable supper) I. went up 
to my room with little Pauline, and 
almost for the first time since we had 
ridden from Touraine I found myself 
able to speak intimately to her of that 
which we must do, both for ourselves 
and for M. de I^afayette. 

“ There is but one land that should 
receive him,” said I—“ my own dear 
America* Pauline, it has been in 
my mind ever since we quitted the 
chateau that we should go to America 
together, and the Marquis with us. 

To-night makes it sure enough* 

Whatever the army may wish—and 
I believe it would march upon 
Paris if he so commanded — 

General Lafayette will never fight 
Frenchmen, not even to save the 
King. These Commissioners carry 
a warrant for his arrest and the 
news that Paris has called him a 
traitor. What must he do, then, if 
not to turn his hack upon France? 

And who shall befriend him if not that 
country he has served so well? This 
I mean to tell him when he returns to 
us—and, dear wife,” said I, “a day's 
ride will carry us into Belgium, and 
there we shall remember nothing but 
our love,” 


She was sitting upon her bed when I said 
this, holding her riding whip still in her hand, 
and wearing the green habit in which she 
had travelled from Touraine. I thought her 
sweet face very drawn and pale ; but the 
black eyes shone with a lustre beyond expe¬ 
rience, and when she spoke to me she laid 
her hand in mine as though she feared 
to be alone* 

“Zaida,” she said, almost as one reproach¬ 
ing herself, “how much happier for you if 
you had never met a little girl upon the road 
to St. Jean de Lu 1 1 ” 

1 took her in my arms and forbade her to 
speak so. 

“ I thank God for it every hour that 1 live, 
sweet wife* What has the whole world for 
me if your love be denied? You know' that 
my heart speaks, l^et the sun shine upon 
our English roses and we will laugh at these 
days together. But three leagues to the 
frontier, sweetheart. Ah ! it is the night 
which brings the shadows upon that dear 
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face I love. The morrow shall have a new 
message for me.” 

She shook her head in a way pitiful to see. 
I perceived that the journey had greatly 
fatigued her and that these fears for herself 
and me, forgotten at the chateau, had 
returned to torment her with a thousand 
apprehensions. 

“ You will go to England—yes, Zaida,” 
she said, with the air of one who would 
interpret the prophecy of a dream, “ you 
will go to England, but I must return to 
France. I have known it ever since we left 
Paris. The voice has spoken to me again 
to-day. Zaida, I dare not tell you what it 
said ; but I have loved you, Zaida, loved you, 
and I shall carry your image in my heart 
wherever I go, even if it be to my father’s 
house.” 

She said this with so much solemnity that 
I knew not how to reply to her. All the 
words of comfort I could speak fell upon 
ears forbidden to listen to them. Whisper¬ 
ing her love in my arms, she asked of me 
many times that I would remember her in 
my own America—“ your little wife who 
came to you upon the road to St. Jean de 
Luz.” 

A foreboding of the very worst found all 
her courage awake, but mine abandoned. 
I told her that a thousand men should not 
drive me out of France alive if she remained 
there. She answered again, “ You will go 
to America, Zaida; but I shall go to my 
dead father’s house.” The very depth of 
her love denied the belief that this was but 
the prophecy of a high-strung girl, over¬ 
wrought by fatigue and peril. I knew that 
a voice from the unknown had spoken to 
her; and the very mystery chilled my heart 
beyond all power of words to express. 

“Belgium to-morrow,” I exclaimed again, 
“and the lanes of England within a week. 
We will take the General back, as we promised 
to do. I’ll warrant that Parson Ingolsby will 
amuse him well enough. You have not for¬ 
gotten the parson, surely, dear heart, and the 
day his cudgel saved me ? Aye,” said I, “ and 
I wonder where that same Armand de Sevigny 
is this night ? ” 

“ He would be with the aristocrats across 
the frontier, Zaida,” 

“ Then let him look out for himself when 
we go across.” 

“ You will go to-morrow, Zaida—you and 
M. de Lafayette.” 

“If the army wishes it so. Were I in 
the Marquis’s shoes we would be marching 
on Paris before the week was much older. 


Do you think this canaille would stand a 
whiff of grape-shot, Pauline ? Why, remem¬ 
ber how they ran from us in Touraine. The 
General could save the King if he marched 
on Paris.” 

She shook her head and persisted. 

“ He will cross the frontier to-morrow, and 
you will be with him, Zaida.” 

And then, as upon an impulse, she hid her 
face upon my heart and, putting both her 
white arms about my neck, she said :— 

“ God bless you, dearest husband ! God 
guard and save you always ! ” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

WE PASS THE FRONTIER. 

I slept a little while at dawn, General 
Lafayette not having then returned to the 
inn. When I awoke I discovered to my 
surprise that Pauline was already dressed, 
and that she stood at the window of the 
room looking out over the Place d’Armes. 
To me there seemed nothing astonishing 
in the fact that her mood of last night had 
changed altogether, and that the morning 
found her in such different spirits that I 
had never known the like of them since we 
entered France. This is ever the way with 
such natures as hers. Tears and joy, sun¬ 
shine and shadow, they follow each other 
like showers in April. The Pauline of my 
boyhood spoke this morning and gladdened 
my heart with her merry prattle. 

“ Here’s the great and glorious army of the 
frontier threatening to beat its officers, Zaida. 
Oh, please be quick and come. A whole 
army of guards running after a poor little 
lieutenant who told them to march ! Paris 
never showed us anything like this, Zaida. 
How can you lie in bed when such things 
happen ? ” 

It was good, upon my word, to hear her 
laugh again. Jumping up apace, for I had 
done no more than cast aside my riding 
tunic and draw off my long boots when I 
lay down to sleep, I went across and kissed 
her — and then stood with my arm about 
her waist to witness the spectacle she named 
to me. 

Sure enough the whole Place d’Armes was 
full of brawling troopers, some at the drill, 
some grouped together like city folk about 
a spectacle — others quarrelling with their 
officers, and a dozen at least, as she had 
declared, running after a poor little boy of a 
lieutenant and threatening him with their 
bayonets. What he had done to offend 
them, neither she nor I came to know. 
But the incident spoke eloquently of the 
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discipline of this frontier army ; and I 
wondered no longer that the General had 
despaired of it, 

“ These are the men that the General 
would have inarched to Paris to save the 
King,” said L “I pity His Majesty if they 
go there* We have some notions of liberty 
in America where soldiering is concerned ; 
but we draw the line at putting our officers 
under the pump* General I^afayette says 
these fellows will fight when the time 
comes. They begin upon their officers 
before hand, 
and that gives 
them practice, 
anyway. We’ll 
get some break¬ 
fast and then 
have another 
peep, dear 
heart A pup¬ 
pet show could 
riot be fun¬ 
nier/' 

She did not 
move from the 
window nor 
appear to hear 
me* By her 
manner she 
waited for 
someone to 
come to the inn 
—a notion 
which proved 
true enough ; 
for we had not 
stood there ten 
minutes longer 
when a great 
shout went up 
and all these 
disorderly 
groups imme¬ 
diately fell to 
attention as a 
horseman ap¬ 
peared amongst 
them and 

saluted them with a dignity which none could 
match. 

"There is General Lafayette,” she cried, 
with a sudden change of manner I had little 
liking for. " He has come to speak of 
Belgium, Zaida* We shall ride at once— 
there is danger in this house* Go to him, 
Zaida ; he is waiting for you.” 

All the laughter had left her face ; the 
shadows had fallen upon it again just as they 
D3-1 iii Z Ud by v nK)V I V 
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fell when she held me close to her last night* 
And this was the more amazing when I 
remembered that if General Lafayette came 
to speak to us of Belgium, then also should 
he speak of England and our liberty, and 
even of that greater journey which might 
carry me to America again, to my home and 
kindred and the land of freedom* This, 
however, was no time to speak of it. I went 
down reluctantly as she had wished, and 
found the General at the door, and with him 
three officers I had never met before* 

Drawing me 
aside to the 
parlour, where¬ 
in coffee was 
ready to be 
served* he told 
me of his reso¬ 
lution in the 
briefest words* 
“We ride to 
Belgium, Zai- 
da/* he began. 
“ There is no 
longer an alter¬ 
native* These 
fellows receive 
me well enough, 
but their 
loyalty would 
not stand a 

single shower 
of rain. That 
I am now con¬ 
vinced of. It 
is Belgium or 
Paris—a head 
for the guillo¬ 
tine or a fugi¬ 
tive from the 

army. I choose 
the latter 
course* Some 
day I may be 
again of ser¬ 
vice to France. 

, ZAmA,' HE BEGAN*- The t j me j S 

not yet.” 

I applauded his wisdom, exhorting him 
above all to dissociate himself from the 

ruffians who governed France and the 

crimes in which acquiescence must involve 
him* 

" You have seen the Commissioners, then, 
and heard them,” I put it to him ; “ do they 
speak of compromise, or is it this cant of 
treachery and arrest ? " 

He smileCdrilyial from 
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“ What they speak of I know not. Send 
to the guard-house and the guard may tell 
you.” 

“ You have arrested them ? ” 

“ An hour ago. And that, Zaida, is the 
very last command I shall ever give to these 
men who love me. Already the factions 
make themselves heard. I could leave 
Sedan now, but to - night it may be too 
late.” 

“ Then for Heaven’s sake go at once,” said 
I, and my earnestness had that behind it 
which even he could not mistake. 

His hesitation in response almost angered 
me. Here was a man who stood on the very 
threshold of the scaffold (for I could not 
deny it to be that) and yet would not mount 
a horse to save himself. Perhaps his courage 
rebelled against a seeming surrender to mob 
law. Or was it that his love for France tor¬ 
mented him, saying, “ If you go, you shall 
never return.” I cannot tell you. The 
entreaties of his friends De Pusy, Lameth, 
and Maubourg availed no more than my 
own. And even while we talked a great 
crowd gathered in the Place d’Armes, and 
ill-disciplined soldiers demanded that he 
should show himself. 

“ Where is Mme. Pauline? ” he asked me, 
suddenly. 

I told him that I would bring her, and, 
running upstairs, I let her know how it stood 
with him. 

“ It is a matter of hours,” I said to her; 
“ they will tear him to pieces if he goes back 
to Paris. See to it that he does not, dear 
wife. You saved him on the road to St. Jean 
de Luz—save him again here upon the road 
to Belgium.” 

She was with him the half of r.n hour. 
What passed between them I did not learn, 
nor had I the will to inquire. It may be 
that, with a woman’s wit, she spoke to him 
of his little children. I judged as much 
from the words that escaped him when I 
went in. When he called me to him the 
horses were already at the door. 

“ You are to meet me upon the road to 


Namur,” he said, averting his face lest I 
should read a tale of distress therein. 
“ Mme. Pauline has the passes I have 
written out for you. I shall go to General 
Luckner and see that the army loses nothing 
by my absence. Lameth and De Pusy will 
be with me. There is an inn three leagues 
across the frontier where you may find good 
entertainment. Await me there—I shall 
have need of you, Zaida.” 

Such were the last words my friend 
I^afayette spoke to me upon the soil of 
France. The cheers and cries which followed 
him while he rode across the Place d’Armes 
came to our ears as we rode away from the 
stable-yard of the inn to the wooded heights 
beyond which lay Belgium. Freedom—how 
near we stood to it now! Liberty—what 
liberty should be so dear to us as that of the 
land we loved? Judge me not if at this 
supreme moment of my life an exaltation of 
mind beyond any I had ever known derided 
my fears of yesterday, and I could even recall 
with indifference my dear wife’s apprehen¬ 
sions. Across the frontier, who could harm 
her ? W'hat enemy stood there to accuse 
us ? We were fugitives from the madness of 
a thrice mad people. Would not all honest 
men welcome us ? 

And so we rode down to the promised 
land, and a vista of the woods showing us the 
red roof of a guard-house upon the road 
before us, our men put their horses to the 
gallop ; and all together crying, “ Belgium ! 
Belgium ! ” as though it had been a watch¬ 
word of an army victorious, we raced to that 
delectable country, so greatly longed for and 
now, in God’s mercy, achieved. 

“ Who comes ? ” 

“Friends of Lafayette.” 

A little searching of our papers, some 
friendly words from a boyish officer, and then 
that magic command: “ Pass, friends of 
Lafayette.” 

So, under the aegis of that well-beloved 
name, we entered Belgium and believed that 
our days of travail were for ever done with. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Effect of Diet and Climate on the Face. 

By W, Fauconberg. 



| HEN Cassius demanded of 
his friend, H Upon what meat 
doth this our Qesar feed, that 
he has grown so great ? ” he 
might more pertinently and 
profitably have inquired in 
what consisted his own diet, that gave him 
the “ lean and hungry look ” which we find 
in traitors and assassins. We could quote 
twenty examples from modem history to 
show how diet reacts upon character, and so 
upon the deeds of a man’s career. Less 
accepted, less understood, unhappily, is that 
doctrine of eugenics which teaches the exact 
relation which diet and hygiene bear to the 
physical characteristics of the race. Nothing 
is more certain than that proper food is 
essential to health and that health is essen¬ 
tial to good physique. But the science of 
anthropology is only now beginning to ascer¬ 
tain how diet and the 
other factors, such 
chiefly as climate, occu¬ 
pation, exercise, and 
environment, exert an 
influence upon the 
human frame and the 
human features. 

Many have been 
struck by the extraor¬ 
dinary bodily and phy- 
siognomical changes 
which have been 
effected in European 
families resident for two or three generations 
in America, and in a less degree in Asia, 
Africa, and Australia- A blue-eyed, florid- 
faced Yorkshireman, with his apple-cheeked 
bride, goes out to New York. They plunge 
into a life of activity ; a revolution is wrought 
in their diet and habits of life. Their children 
show a striking divergence from the appear¬ 
ance of English children ; the climate affects 
the epidermis as well as the nerve centres. 
Certain facial muscles relax, others become 
more tense ; fatty tissue is accumulated in 
places and is diminished in others, 

A recent writer has noticed the greater 
chin and jowl of Americans, which marks 
them even in early infancy, and in his opinion 
is due to a too starchy diet, but is probably 
a climatic result as well, as are the thicker 
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hair fibres. Altogether at maturity we get a 
type which is far different from that of its 
immediate forbears and in the second and 
third generations presents, as we shall later 
have occasion to observe more closely, a 
singular approximation to the type of the 
aboriginal occupiers of the soil of America, 
At the same time we must bear in mind that 
abnormalities in the human face, however 
great their departure from the Hellenic 
standard, may co-exist with a condition of 
perfect physical health. What anthropology 
is trying to do now is to discover to what 
causes these abnormal varieties are due. 
When a family which has been short-nosed 
for generations is suddenly invaded by the 
presence of a long-nosed member people 
commonly attribute the fact to a freak on 
the part of Nature. But we know now that 
Nature has few freaks. Every effect has its 
cause, and although in 
such a case inter¬ 
marriage with short 
noses may stem the tide 
of long noses for awhile, 
yet given the same diet 
and environment as 
before long noses will 
ultimately bear all be¬ 
fore them. 

The human face is 
not really a good index 
to the human organism 
any more than it is a 
safe guide to character. But just as the 
colour and odour and flavour of wine will tell 
the acute connoisseur where the grape was 
grown and what viticultural processes were 
employed, so a certain type of face will 
tell the anthropologist what dietetic, climatic, 
and physiological causes went to shape it. 
“Physical beauty," wrote Ranke, “is the 
result of the successful surmounting of 
adverse conditions.” If there were no 
adverse conditions in the shape of disease, 
diet, climate, and occupation we should all 
be as faultless of feature as the Apollo 
Belvedere, An instance of the facial changes 
wrought by diet and environment is shown 
where two individuals of precisely the same 
stock present cranial and physiognomical 

differences of two distinct breeds of men, 

Qrigmarfrom 
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THE EFFECT OK htLKStAKV FUHSU1T5 ON THREE GENERATIONS. 


Iti this brief article we have to see what 
causes, according to the latest theories on 
the subject, contribute most to the current 
variations in facial character. Let us first 
take disease, which is the greatest factor of 
all in the propagation of ugliness. Here 
is a list of ailments and the features 
they have been observed peculiarly to 
affect 

Smallpox ,,*.... Eyes and nose, 

Typhoid **».***....* Ears, 

Scarlel Fever *.,.*, Cheek tissue, 

Enteric ,.*.**...,.* Mouth. 

Scrofula ....*.. Hair and Eyes, 

The above re¬ 
presents observa¬ 
tions extended 
to over five hun¬ 
dred persons and 
their descend¬ 
ants, accom¬ 
panied by data 
relating to their 
immediate for¬ 
bears, It has 
apparently l>een 
ascertained that 
the effect of these diseases was to weaken 
or pervert the formative influences, if not in 
the individual himself, then in his or her im¬ 
mediate descendant. But, as Professor Ray 
l^unkester has pointed out, one may not 
always argue immunity from the germs or 
results of disease from the appearance of the 
succeeding stock. It may present a normal 
appearance and yet have all the formative 
influences weakened, as compared with two 
or three generations preceding. 

The gradual facial degeneration of a family 
has been observed by Dr, Forster, who shows 
how, by careful living, wholesome activity, 
and healthful environment a sickly stock 
finally succeeded in putting forth strong and 
vigorous offspring of great featural beauty. 
A change of habits and habitat followed, and 
deterioration began. It is noticed that the 
poise of the head, owing to the weakening of 
the neck muscles, was one of the most strik¬ 
ing signs of the second generation, together 
w ith greater concavity of the oral region and 
a more acute angle of the forehead* In the 
third generation these traits increased, in the 
manner shown in the above diagram. Yet 
the formative impulsion towards a purer 
type w r as probably only weakened, and with a 
renewal lor a couple of generations of the old 
conditions of diet and habits it w'ould revive 
in its full vigour. 

So, too, on the other hand, the formative 


influences may be strengthened, but not yet 
be visible in the individual* A man with an 
ill-shaped nose and a retreating chin may 
still bear within him the forces which will 
transmit to his posterity, under very favour¬ 
able conditions, the beautiful nasal organ of 
Charles Dickens and the splendid chin of 
Napoleon. 

The mention of this phrase, formative 
influences, leads us to consider for a moment 
the manner in which the human countenance 
is, so to speak, built up* In embryonic 
forms all protuberances, such as a nose or an 
ear, all limbs and members, are put forth by 

processes pre¬ 
cisely similar to 
those w'hich pro¬ 
duce a boil, or 
a wen, or tumour. 
There is this dif¬ 
ference : the one 
is normal, in¬ 
herited through 
countless gene¬ 
rations, and the 
other is abnor¬ 



mal and the 
result of some physiological convulsion* But 
both must proceed from some impulsion— 
some formative force. In the case of a nose, 
if the impulsion be strong the result will be 
a large nose ; if weak, a small one. 

Now, Nature is guided always by con¬ 
siderations of utility; a sense or an organ 
that is used is always greater than one that 
is not used. A particular orator may have a 
small mouth, but successive generations of 
orators will always have large mouths. A 
particular musician may have a small ear, 
but successive generations of musicians w ill 
have large ears* 

The nose of the Semitic races has always 
been celebrated, but, as Mr. Jacobs has 
shown in the accompanying diagram, it is 
really not so much size 
that distinguishes it, or 
convexity of form, as the 
angle of the nostril. The 
Jew's nose may be quite 
straight; it is the upward 
slant of the nostril which 
gives it its peculiar cha¬ 
racter* It had not for¬ 
merly this character, 

14 Nature’s provision of a nose for the sense of 
smell,” says Schufeldt, “and the life of the 
Jew in the foul Ghettoes, and amidst a thou¬ 
sand unnamable Oriental odours, is largely 
responsible for the Hebraic physiognomy. 
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Where the air has not to be well filtered 
before it passes into the lungs, or where the 
sense of smell is not outraged, we have the 
open nostril of the Russian peasant, the 
negro, and the Esquimaux.” 

After disease the greatest factor in the 
moulding of the features is alcohol. Its 
action, as in the case of the nose, is often 
direct and immediate, but its results are 
chiefly transmitted to the next generation. 


then disappear for ever. A good example 
may be furnished by the younger Pitt, both 
of whose parents had aquiline noses, but 
whose father indulged excessively in port 
Doubtless the reason for variation is to be 
found in the degree with which the muscles 
and tissue of the organ are relaxed, and the 
nose-making impulsion weakened. Alcohol, 
albeit the chief, is only one of many causes 
of the variation of the nose type. 




TYPES PRODUCED BY THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 



The children of dipsomaniacs or persons 
of intemperate habits whose features are of 
perfect shape display most peculiar facial 
aberrations. In Dresden an intemperate 
couple who were distinguished on both sides 
of their respective families for their long 
chins gave birth to six children all of whom 
had absurdly short and retreating chins. But 
in no other respect was the vice or disease 
manifested. In another case, where strong 
hair and bushy eyebrows were the rule, sons 
and daughters grew up singularly deficient in 
hair and eyebrows. If Nature’s laws con¬ 
tinued to be violated, the third generation 
would probably suffer very severely in face 
and physique. But on the whole, as might 
be expected, the burden of inebriety, so far 
as the features are concerned, falls chiefly on 
the nose. Investigation has revealed also 
that different liquors produce quite different 
effects. Thus, there is the whisky, the gin, 
the port wine, and the beer nose, amongst 
others. 

Many moderately observant persons must 
have been struck by the frequent recurrence 
in the portraits of the eighteenth century of 
a curious type of 
flabby, tilted 
nose. In con¬ 
sulting the family 
fx)rtraits of some 
of our greatest 
families it will be 
found to appear 
once or twice 
during a certain 
period and 


The action of certain foods in influencing 
the formation of the features has been watched, 
with highly interesting results. The growth 
of the chin has been discovered to bear a 
very striking relation to the amount of starch 
consumed, and particularly when the starch 
takes certain forms or is combined with other 
properties. On the other hand, nothing 
seems to have been so clearly verified as that 
alliaceous plants, such as onions, have a 
strong tendency to relax the chin tissues, so 
that families who have largely subsisted upon 
onions for generations, frequent among the 
Basques, for instance, possess a form of 
chin wholly different from other and starch¬ 
consuming peoples. Onions contain, besides 
nitrogenous matter and uncrystallizable sugar, 
an acrid, volatile, sulphurous oil which is 
supposed to exert some other curious physio¬ 
logical effects. In fact, when we speak of 
any article of diet having a certain effect, we 
really refer to the peculiar property which 
distinguishes it, such as the arsenic in carrots, 
which accounts for their well-known influence 
on the complexion. 

The notion that a fish diet increases the 

sizeand functions 
of the brain has 
its origin in the 
slight quantity of 
phosphorus con¬ 
tained in fish. 
What is more 
certain is that a 
fish diet restricts 
the mucous se¬ 
cretions of the 
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eye and also affects the formative impulsion, 
so that amongst populations subsisting exclu¬ 
sively upon fish we find smaller eyes than in 
a vegetable or meat-eating community. A 
highly carnivorous diet, on the other hand, 
increases the size of the eye, or, more 
properly speak¬ 
ing, of the eye¬ 
lids and the 
optic region. 

Thus three or 
four generations 
of generously- 
nourished per¬ 
sons will tend to 
produce the pro- 
minent organ 
sometimes 
known as the 
“ Brunswick eye,” while three or four 
generations of ill - nourishment will tend 
to reduce that feature. We speak of a 
tendency only, because there may be other 
influences at work to combat and neutralize 
the process of enlargement or diminution, 
and this, of course, applies to all the features. 

It has been shown, and seemingly conclu¬ 
sively, that a flesh or greatly mixed diet pro¬ 
motes angularity in the face generally, while 
the nourishment obtained from a single 
article, commonly of a starchy nature, coarsens 
the features. Thus we have the potato lip, 
the oatmeal lip, the maize lip. If a future 
professor of eugenics were to endeavour to 
breed a man with a clear-cut face, as a dog- 
fancier tries to breed a dog, or a horse- 


endeavours to show that wrinkles are more 
frequently the result of abstinence alternating 
with repletion. Anyhow, all these theories 
must be sifted. We must not forget that the 
late Mr. Buckle derived the “ emotional 
temperament from potatoes and the stolid 

one from beef.” 

The effects of 
tobacco - smok¬ 
ing upon the 
ears form the 
subject of inte¬ 
resting German 
anthropological 
investigations. 
Out of one 
thousand per¬ 
sons examined 
seven hundred 
and sixty were smokers. Of these, six 
hundred and ninety-six were the children 
of smokers and about three hundred and 
fifty, or half of these, were stated to have 
been the grandchildren of habitual smokers. 
Of this latter number, three hundred were dis¬ 
tinguished by an adjustment of the ear more 
or less at right angles from the head, a 
peculiarity observable in only seven per cent, 
of the offspring of non-smokers and in 
twenty-nine per cent, of the non-smokers. 
All this would seem to point to some action 
of nicotine upon the aural muscles, giving 
rise to the “ smoker’s ear.” 

In America and, in fact, most modern 
communities the excessive mobility of the 
mouth in both sexes is remarkable, and, 




* SMOKERS* EARS.*' 


breeder a beautiful horse, he would avoid the 
one-dish principle. Nevertheless, those races 
whose poverty has compelled them to subsist 
upon a single article of food are undoubtedly 
amongst the strongest, as witness the Irish 
and the Scotch. It is only a question 
of what is the desideratum — beauty or 
power. 

Again, it is held that a vegetable diet 
favours the production of wrinkles, which, as 
we know, are caused by a diminution of the 
fatty particles which line the skin. Schufeldt 
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according to more than one authority, this 
may be ascribed primarily to the condition of 
the nerves, superinduced by dyspepsia in 
some form. The mouth appears to bear a 
direct affinity to the stomach. Eupeptic 
families are distinguished by perfectly-shaped 
mouths. It has indeed been said that an ill¬ 
shaped mouth is a sure indication of some 
constitutional flaw which, by continued 
emphasis, has become permanent in the stock. 
The habit of breathing through the mouth is 
also contributory to an aberrant oral type. 
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The “ sugar mouth ” is 
everywhere recognisable 
with equal ease. Indis¬ 
criminate indulgence from 
an early age in sweetstuffs 
imparts a fulness and sen¬ 
suousness to the lips, alters 
their alignment, and in time 
destroys their symmetry. 

Few facial attributes 
have altere d more 
widely, and not for the better, within the 
past few decades than the teeth. A wide¬ 
spread dental characteristic which has at¬ 
tracted much attention from odontologists 
lately has been the projection of the teeth of 
the upper jaw. Various causes have at one 
time or other been assigned for the increase 
in this country, and especially in London, of 
this defect, and it has now been traced to 
the action of tannin. Excessive tea drinking 
relaxes the gums, and this has been so 
noticeable in the third generation of what 
may be de¬ 
scribed as tea- 
drunkards as to 
make the theory 
well - nigh con- 
clusive. The 
effect is, how¬ 
ever, idiosyncra¬ 
tic, and certain 
constitutions 
appear to be 
immune from it 

When we come to examine other influences, 
such as climate, occupation, and environ¬ 
ment, we find a very broad field opening 
before us, to which but scant justice could 
be done within the limits of a magazine 
article like the present. Take the shape of 
the head, to which anthropologists apply a 
standard of measurement known as the 
cephalic index. T his is simply the “ breadth 
of the head above the ears expressed in per¬ 
centage of its length from forehead to back.” 
According to Ranke of Munich, broad heads 
are due to a moun- 
tainous habitat. 

For instance, he 
found in the high 
Alps an average 
index of eighty- 
nine—an extreme 
of round-headed¬ 
ness hardly 
equalled anywhere 
else in the world. 

Cities, on the other 


hand, produce long-headed 
people. Taking thousands 
of subjects in town and 
country, it was found that 
the long heads greatly pre¬ 
ponderated in the cities 
and the round heads in 
the country. Then, again : 
“ Among poorly-nourished 
children in factory towns, 
for example, the immediate 
effect is to cause an arrest of development 
about the temples.” Vice and ill-nourish¬ 
ment are responsible for an immense deal of 
physiognomical perversion in cities. 

Pigmentation is the anthropological term 
for complexion—for the colouring of skin, 
hair, and eyes. No satisfactory reason has 
yet been assigned for variation in colouring, 
why members of the same family should have 
red, black, and yellow hair, but it is probably 
merely a survival of racial symptoms in the 
long past. Waitz asserts confidently that 

inhabitants of a 
mountainou s 
country tended 
to be lighter in 
skin than the 
people of the 
plains, and 
from this it was 
inferred that 
blonds origi¬ 
nated in moun¬ 
tains and bru¬ 
nettes in valleys. It is certain that pigmenta¬ 
tion is a trait greatly affected by climate and 
by environment. Huxley’s famous theory of 
tw’o constituent races, light and dark respec¬ 
tively, intermingled all over Europe is satis¬ 
factory if we suppose no other influences 
than race are at work. But it is probable 
that the causes which produced variations in 
colouring in the first instance, early in the 
history of the race, can produce such varia¬ 
tions to-day. 

Another prolific cause of variation is occu¬ 
pation. “One’s 
calling,” observes 
Mantegazza, “has 
a modifying influ¬ 
ence on the ex¬ 
pression of the 
fa:e, and even on 
the character, on 
the health, and 
many other inner 
and outer things 
which relate to the 
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ego." He goes on to say : “ I often succeed 
in recognising, for instance, a carpenter in 
the midst of all other workmen who fashion 
and transform matter. I believe I may 
explain it by saying that the habit of plan- 


energy which influenced strongly the forma* 
live forces in the face of the Red Indian, of 
whom a couple of characteristic examples are 
here given. Suppose we place one of these 
photographs alongside that of an American 



ing, piercing, sawing, drawing lines, of 
seeking symmetry in the woods, gives a 
peculiar character to the muscles of the face 
which becomes permanent." 

And this brings us to the curious phy¬ 
siognomical effects of what the American 
President calls “ the strenuous life," Few 
phenomena of this class have been more 
generally observed and discussed than the 
apparent reversion of the Anglo Saxon in 
America to the facial and bodily type of the 
aboriginal occupiers of the soil. We have 
seen that much of the resemblance is due to 
diet, to climate, to non-assimilation of food 
But a very po¬ 
tent factor, pro¬ 
bably connected 
with climate, is 
a nervous energy 
which stamps 
itself on the 
countenance in 
u n mistakable 
terms. It was 
this abundance 
of nervous 


of pure English descent, as in the case given 
below, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
analogy. 

The moral of all these investigations is 
that anthropologists, such as Beddoe and 
Ripley, lay far too much stress upon heredity, 
upon the transmission of racial characteristics. 
There is really very little in heredity. The 
old theory that it held the form and features 
of mankind in its grip is fast losing ground. 
It is true that families may have been 
fashioned in a certain mould for generations, 
for centuries even; but it is no less true that 
an altered diet, occupation, and environ¬ 
ment can break 
that mould 
and produce a 
new set of fea¬ 
tures and a facial 
type which may 
itself be trans¬ 
mitted undis¬ 
turbed, under 
equal condi¬ 
tions, for other 
generations. 
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The Shears of Atropos. 

By Henry C. Rowland. 



you please tell me why 
is, doctor,” said Leyden, 
“that when you and I are 
foregathered in this part of 
the ship at this hour of the 
evening we must immediately 
proceed to rake the lockers of our recol¬ 
lection for the morbid and anomalous?” 

He was silent for a moment, letting his 
steady grey eyes rest upon the streaks of 
phosphorescent spume churned up about us 
by the stiff following trade wind. Abeam lay 
the moonlit Isle of Cura^oa, so near that 
one could see the towering yuccas standing 
sentinels upon the ridges of the broken hills; 
could almost see the yellow of their 
blossoms, for this moon gave colour as well 
as perspective. 

“This was in Borneo, doctor,” he began, 
abruptly. “ I had been sent there on a head¬ 
hunting expedition. Odd, is it not, but 
appropriate ! A countryman of mine, who 
was writing a book on anthropology, had sent 
me there to take photographs and notes and 
measurements, and to collect specimens of 
skulls as I saw fit, attached or unattached— 
that was my look-out. You know, doctor, 
that although the coast of Borneo is occupied 
by Malays, Bajaus or sea gipsies, Bugis, 
Chinese, and immigrants from Polynesia, 
very little is known of the interior, which is 
the exclusive domain of the great family of 
Dyaks, which is itself divided into several 
tribes. It was of the Punan and Olo-ot, who 
are fairly pure, that my employer wanted 
special information. 

“ I had taken with me one white man; 
oddly enough a tourist, a New York lawyer 
named Lynch, whom I had met in Singapore. 

“ I will not attempt to describe our 
adventures, nor what w f e found inside 
island, for all that you can read in 
patron’s book. Eventually we struck 
head of a river which, according to my 
reckoning, would take us down to a little 
trading port called Bangan, and I had 
learned from a few friendly natives that there 
was a missionary station not far below us. 

“ We slipped down this rapid stream, and 
late upon the third day, as we turned into a 
long reach of the river, saw a clearing at the 
other end. As we drew nearer we were 
surprised to find near the edge of the bank 
a new stockade ; the gum w’as still oozing 
from the stakes. To the right w f ere some 
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long, low buildings of which I did not like 
the look. These also were very new—in 
fact, still in process of construction ; and as I 
examined them through my glass I discovered 
some bungling contrivances hanging from a 
projecting rafter. 

“ 4 Neck-yokes/ said I to Lynch. 4 We 
have stumbled on a slaver !’ 

44 4 Here comes a white man/ he replied. 
There were a few* natives watching us from 
the top of the bank, and through these there 
came a man of huge stature with a rough red 
beard and dressed in a suit of embroidered 
silk pyjamas. The people wilted away from 
him as he approached, then fell in behind, 
walking with the curious drop kneed gait of 
bush-folk the world over when ill at ease. 
This giant strode to the edge of the bank, 
and stood glaring down without a word. 

“ 4 Good evening/ observed Lynch, and 
shoved the canoe to the bank. 

44 4 Where are ye from ? 9 said the fellow, 
with a rough Caledonian accent, and staring 
down with his red beard thrust out and his 
small, pale eyes watching us suspiciously. 
His sleeves were rolled up to the elbow’, and 
his huge forearms, covered with shaggy hair, 
were folded across his bulging chest. 

44 ‘From the other side of the island/ said 
Lynch. He stepped out on the bank as if 
he had been invited, and proceeded to moor 
the canoe. 

4 4 4 What’s this ye’re doin’?’ growled the 
red-bearded giant above him. His great 
arms had dropped to his side, and one could 
see how the thick muscles held them with 
bent elbows. 

44 4 Hitching the boat/ replied Lynch, in¬ 
differently. He did so, and walked to the 
top of the bank. 

44 4 Whose house is that ? ’ he asked. 

44 4 The hoose is mine/ growled the man, 

4 and ’tis no tavern I’m keepin’—d’ye see ? ’ 

44 4 Oh, I quite understand that,’ said Lynch, 
pleasantly. 4 Of course, you wish us to be 
your guests.’ He turned to me. 4 Doctor/ 
he said, 4 this gentleman wishes us to stop 
the night with him.’ He turned to the 
other. 4 Very decent of you, I’m sure, 
especially as my friend has a touch of the 
fever and ought to rest a bit.’ He pro¬ 
ceeded to direct the unloading of the canoes, 
even calling some of the red man’s retainers 
to assist. 

44 The face of the fellow was purple, but it 
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seemed as if Lynches assurance had robbed 
him of speech. He stood glowering like a 
great Guernsey bull, while Lynch went back 
and forth about him 
as if he had been an 
obstructing tree* 

u 4 You see, we are 
naturalists, 1 Lynch 
began, talking as he 
worked. ‘ Some of 
these boxes contain 
trade-stuffs, but most 
of them are full of 
heads—skulls, you 
know; very interest¬ 
ing. I will show 
you some if you like* 

I suppose your 
people are honest ? 

I fancy this stuff will 
be safe here where 
it is. Hi!'—he re¬ 
lapsed into the dia¬ 
lect, and before I 
knew what was going 
on two of the 
boys had me 
up the bank. 

“‘Permit me 
to introduce 
Dr, Leyden ; I 
am Mr. Lynch/ 
said this extra¬ 
ordinary lieu¬ 
tenant of mine; 

* and now, sir, 
if you will lead 
the way—” 

“Ye're takin' 
a deal for 
granted/ began 
the man, in a 
surly voice. 

“ ‘ Pm taking it for granted that you are the 
missionary/ said Lynch, calmly* * If you are 
not, it really makes no difference* No white 
man could help being glad to accommodate 
two other white men in a place like this, and 
although you do not keep a tavern, perhaps 
we can render you some service in return for 
your hospitality. We have more firearms 
than we will need—' 

u * Ye're verra kind/ growled the man, but 
I saw his pale, swinish eye lighten a bit, and 
guessed that Lynch, with his usual tact, had 
touched him. ‘Of course, Ill gie ye a 
lodgin’ for the night, though Pve little to 
offer strangers*' He walked sullenly ahead, 
Lynch following him; and I noticed that, 

Yol. —54 r 


although my companion was a tall, well- 
built man, the other topped him by half a 
head, and the breadth of a hand across the 

shoulders. I do not 
think that 1 have 
ever seen a more 
powerful brute, all 
bone and muscle, 
and something in 
the shiftiness of his 
pale, cunning eye 
told me that he was 
not without a corre¬ 
sponding share of 
guiie* 

“ ‘ As w r e drew 
near to the stockade 
! saw that it was 
quite new, and then 
Lynch reached be- 
h i n d him and 
pinched my foot as 
I layon the stretcher. 
I looked up, and—- 
would you believe 
it,doctor?—on every 
sharpened stake that 
formed the front of 
that stockade there 
was a human head ! 
They had been there 
varying lengths of 
time, I judged, but 
the—er—evidences 
of the recency of 
some were quite 
apparent* 

“ 1 1 see that you 
go in for heads a bit yourself, 
Mr. Cullen/ said Lynch, in his 
pleasant voice; but hardly was 
the name between his lips when 
this hairy giant of ours wheeled 
on him like a boar. You know the 
stiff, muscle-bound motion, doctor ; the swift 
sling of the rigid body all on one axis ; the 
great, brutish head swung on its thick neck ; 
the mean little eyes slanting up evilly. 
That is what this hairy brute was, a boar, 
with all of the cunning and surly moroseness 
of this animal. There was something horribly 
brutish in the sw p ing of his shock head 
between the hulking shoulders as he turned 
on Lynch, and something horribly sinister in 
the yellow glint of his teeth beneath the 
bristling red moustache, which seemed to 
roll upwards like that which one sees on the 
headpieces of ancient Japanese armour. If 
he had turned to me like that I would have 
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presented him with the muzzle of my pistol— 
ach ! and very possibly the bullet as well, for 
the secret of long life in my profession is to 
take no chances. I could not see, however, 
that Lynch moved a muscle, except to smile. 

“ * Where got ye that name ? J snarled the 
mam His beard was thrust almost into 
Lynch's face, and I could see the twitching 
of his thick fingers, _ 

“ 1 On the collar 
of your pyjamas, J 
said Lynch, calmly* 

‘Do you observe, 
doctor/ he con¬ 
tinued, turning to 
me, 1 that some of 
these skulls are 
quite different from 
any w e have 
secured ? Possibly 
our host might be 
willing to exchange/ 

He turned to survey 
the exhibit with 
interest* 1 What a 
Golconda it is, to 
be sure !' cried my 
New York lawyer, 
enthusiastically* 

‘You are to be 
complimented 
on your collec¬ 
tion, Mr*—er— 
er— J 

“ * McAdoo/ 
supplied the red 
man, sulkily, but 
with a strange 
quaver in his 
voice. I glanced 
up at him 
quickly, then 
looked away and 
at the stockade ; 
for the glimpse 
I had of his face 
told me that the 
burly ruffian had 
received a fright* He could not have 
been pale, even if he had been dead, but 
there was a look in his eyes that meant fear— 
yes, and meant murder, too, for a beast of 
that sort cannot become frightened without 
becoming homicidal at the same time. 

“ * Ye’re very obsairvin'/ he managed to 
say, in a thick voice. 

Lynch turned and regarded him benevo¬ 
lently. 

“ f You are very modest, Mr. McAdoo/ he 
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replied, genially, ‘You really have a note¬ 
worthy collection here*' 

“‘They were folk not wanted here/ re¬ 
torted McAdoo, with what I could see was 
a considerable effort, and then he gathered 
himself together for a supreme stroke—the 
one heavily-delivered blow of this round ; 
and yet, do you know, doctor, in spite of the 

man's overwhelm¬ 
ing physical force 
andominous aspect, 
there was something 
rather ridiculous in 
his manner of de¬ 
livering this last 
menace — some¬ 
thing of the lout of 
a schoolboy who 
defies his peda¬ 
gogue, although he 
half believes that 
there may be a 
thrashing behind it; 
defies him because 
his nature is too 
churlisu and too 
abundant in a 
swinish sort of 
courage, born of 
the sense of a 
potent vitality, to 
feel the fear of the 
result appreciable 
to a creature of the 
same courage, but 
a higher power of 
imagination. 

“ 1 Maybe ye’d 
like to add to this 
same collection/ he 
said, and he said it 
with one mental 
arm raised to ward, in a 
manner of speaking* 

“ Lynch laughed outright. It 
might have been a part of his what 
you Americans call ‘ bluff/ but I 
believe it was sheer amusement* I 
began to be convinced that Lynch possessed 
a very keen sense of a very dangerous sort of 
humour. 

“ 4 That’s just exactly what we want to do, 
McAdoo/ he answered, and it almost seemed 
as if he was going to pat the ruffian on the 
shoulder, £ but we want to take a head or so 
in return. 1 He smiled genially into the 
wicked face, and actually turned his back 
upon the man and walked in through the 
gate, as if entering the compound of an old 
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friend. Perhaps something told him that I 
had a hand on the butt of my revolver. 

“ We had entered the stockade, an enclo¬ 
sure of some size, in the middle of which 
stood a bungalow which had once been 
pretty, and which was evidently far older 
than the structure surrounding it. There 
was not a soul in sight; yet one had the 
feeling of furtive eyes peering from behind 
slanted jalousies. Lynch looked about him 
critically. 

“ * Quite like an Australian ranch-house, is 
it not, doctor ? ’ he remarked; then turned 
sharply to our host. ‘Have you ever been 
in Australia, friend McAdoo ? ’ 

“One could see the man’s heavy jowl 
drop a trifle beneath his coarse red beard ; 
his face looked flaccid—just for the second, 
and then the blood came pouring back until 
the veins across the side of his forehead 
became distended. His pale little eyes 
began to dance, just as those of a hog when 
he is about to make a rush—you know the 
look. 

“ ‘ Where is Mr. Cullen, the missionary ? ’ 
asked Lynch, sharply, and at this direct 
question the congestion of McAdoo’s face 
faded in blotches, and the glitter of his eyes 
changed to a gleam of cunning. 

“ ‘ He’s gone away, leavin’ me in charge of 
the station ; and now, if ye’ll kindly step 
inside ’—the brute actually mustered a sort 
of grin, which was no doubt intended for an 
expression of good-will—‘ I’ll leave ye for a 
minute or two.’ 

“ ‘Thank you,’ said Lynch, calmly. 
1 Dr. Leyden will wait here on the 
veranda, but I believe that I will go with 
you, if you don’t mind. I should like to look 
around a bit.’ 

“ * There’s little enough to see,’ growled 
McAdoo, but his tone was growing wary. 

* I’ll ask ye to bide here for a bit.’ 

“ ‘ Thanks,’ said Lynch, and there was 
actually a sing-song tone of sarcastic ennui in 
his voice ; ‘ but I’ve conceived such a fond¬ 
ness for your society that I really can’t bear 
to have you out of my sight, friend McAdoo. 
We’ll go together ; the doctor does not mind 
being left alone.’ 

“This to that desperado whom we both 
believed to be an escaped Australian convict, 
whose presence in the mission-house was still 
to be explained. Lynch was armed, of 
course—armed with one of the big revolvers 
your cowboys carry, and, in fact, he had been 
a plainsman for a while after leaving college, 
and I knew that, for all his languid air, if 
McAdoo had laid a hand on the butt of 
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either of the two revolvers which he carried 
he would be a dead- man before the weapon 
was half drawn, for Lynch was a master of 
your Western American art of lightning 
extermination. It did not seem to me, how¬ 
ever, that this would help matters much, as 
I had seen that the man kept a swarm of 
Malays about him ; and Malays, even when 
ill-treated, are apt to be faithful brutes if the 
master who ill-treats them inspires their 
respect, as no doubt McAdoo must, or he 
would have been dead long before. 

“ McAdoo did not permit himself another 
exhibition of badly-suppressed rage ; the 
situation was growing too serious for such 
petty self-indulgence. Instead he assumed 
an air of awkward good-nature, which was far 
more sinister. 

“ ‘ Please yourself,’ said he, and walked 
away toward the gate, with Lynch at his 
side ; this time, however, I observed that my 
companion went out last. 

“ When they had disappeared I entered 
the silent house. My fever would not mount 
until late in the evening, and in the mean¬ 
time, though very weak, I was able to get 
about. I went into the first room, which 
appeared to be a library and living-room. 
I had been in hundreds of such rooms in 
mission-houses the world over. The same 
classic pictures, the same neat rows of classic 
and unread books, and the same little heaps 
of much-read periodicals from * home.’ Then 
there were the local curios draped over the 
photographs of smug-faced relatives. Every¬ 
thing was in perfect order ; there had been 
little traffic in that room since the departure 
of the former occupants. 

“ I passed from that to a room beyond, 
which I saw at a glance had been the 
missionary’s study. There was here the same 
hushed waiting. One of the drawers was 
opened and there was a sharp line of dust 
across the papers within. There was a 
native-made waste-basket half filled, and on 
top was an envelope with an English stamp 
addressed to ‘ Rev. R. M. Cullen.’ 

“A man of method, as the order of his 
effects proclaimed him to be, would never 
have left his house without putting away his 
personal effects, doctor, so I decided to 
rummage. I knew that missionaries invariably 
kept journals for the sake of subsequent 
writing, if nothing else. I reasoned that this 
diary would be in the desk, probably under 
lock and key, so I tried the different drawers 
and found one of them locked. When I had 
prised it open with my hunting-knife I found 
the journal.” 
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Leyden paused to light a fresh cigar, which 
I knew would go out after the first three puffs. 
Some of the smoke must have found its way 
into his trachea, for he coughed once or twice 
before proceeding, 

4 ‘ I am a hardened old campaigner, doctor, 
and I have never had much sympathy with 
missionaries, but I will confess that as I read 
the poor chap's journal my throat swelled 
until it was diffi¬ 
cult to swallow. 

Perhaps it was 
because I was 
weakened by 
my fever; at any 
rate, I must con¬ 
fess that when I 
had finished it 
the tears were 
pouring down 
my face. It was 
the record of a 
Christian hero, 
doctor; a Chris¬ 
tian martyr as 
well, as I dis¬ 
covered on read¬ 
ing the record 
of the last four 
days. 

“ First there 
had been three 
in the family— 
the missionary, 
his wife, and a 
daughter, whom, 
as 1 read on, I 
discovered to be 
a deaf-mute. 

Within the last 
year the wife had 
died, and not 
long after her 
death McAd .00 
had come up the 
river, ‘prospect¬ 
ing/ as he said. At this time the missionary 
was planning to return to England, 

“ McAdoo had remained a month with the 
missionary, during which time their relations 
had grown ‘somewhat strained/ He had 
then departed, as Mr. Cullen hoped, for 
good, but only a fortnight before our arrival, 
doctor, he had returned with the news that 
there w*as a trading schooner at the mouth of 
the river, and that the captain had agreed to 
give Mr. Cullen and his daughter a passage 
to Batavia, whence they could take a steamer 
to Amsterdam. McAdoo kindly offered to 


assume charge of the mission until he should 
hear from Mr. Cullen. In the meantime, 
however, the missionary had decided to 
remain, at hearing which McAdoo 1 was 
unable to conceal his disappointment/ 

“ The following day McAdoo came to Mr. 
Cullen and advised him to leave, saying that 
he feared there was a plot among the natives 
to kill him. Mr. Cullen scoffed at these 
fears. The day after 
that he had a quarrel 
with McAdoo, and 
ordered him to leave 
the premises finally* 
The last words 
in the diary 
were: ‘To my in¬ 
finite relief, the 
man McAdoo 
has gone down 
the river, and I 
pray that I may 
never see his 
wicked face 
again ! 1 

41 1 arose 
quickly, shoved 
the diary in my 
pocket, and 
made for the 
rear of the 
house. I passed 
through what 
had been the 
dining-room on 
my way —ach ! 
that was where 
the wretch had 
nested ! Some¬ 
thing, supersti¬ 
tion, distaste—I 
do not know 
what—-had kept 
him away from the more in¬ 
timate retreats of his victim 
—but the dining-room!—I 
have seen more cleanly barracoons! 

14 Rustlings had preceded me as I moved 
through the house; they do in Oriental 
houses, you know, doctor, just as they do in 
the forest—wherever furtive beings hold their 
existence. Now I moved too rapidly for 
these rustlings, and in the kitchen I came 
upon some frightened Dy&k servants—three 
women and an old man. 

“ ‘ Take me to your mistress/ I said to 
one of the women, and I said it kindly, but 
I do not think that I have ever seen more 
fright on a woman’s face. After all, doctor, 
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“Of course/' he went on T in a careless 
sort of way, “I could talk with her; for 
although my ten modem languages and 
some twenty dialects all are spoken with the 
mouth, there is one dialect which is universal 
—and that is spoken with the eyes ! We 
had a little conversation in this tongue, 
and then I sat down beside her and 
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patted her hands and made her actually 
smile. They are simple folk—those on 
whom the hand of God has been heavy 
in this regard. Perhaps they are above 
these mundane things—but at the time I did 
not look at it in this way. Instead, I went 
back to the bungalow and waited with some 
impatience for the return of Lynch and 
McAdoo, and—will you believe it, doctor? 
—just at this time, when I needed myself the 
most, these accursed plasmodia malarias, or 
whatever kind or species of fission-fungi it 
may be, began to start their segmentation, 
and segregation, and prolification in my blood¬ 
vessels, and I could feel the delirium 
creeping up my spine to my brain, 
just as some poor wretch of a 
Passamaquoddy might have felt 
the fifty-foot rise of the 
Fundy tide creeping up his 
spine when some coterie of 
tribal enemies had staked 
him out on the fiats at low 
water, except that in his 
case it was cold and in 
mine it was red-hot* 

“ I had not long to wait* 
however* Back they came, 
McAdoo sullen but studious, 
and Lynch smiling and talk¬ 
ing as if he were the 
honoured guest* I noticed 
that his holster was un¬ 
buckled, however, and while 
he had been away I had 
entertained no fears for his 
safety—because, you see t I 
had heard no shot. Our co¬ 
operation was really quite 
admirable, 

* ( i Lynch/ said I, and it 
seemed to me as if my voice 
came from a very great 
distance—the fever, doctor, 
not emotion, I beg you to 
believe; I was never more 
composed mentally in my 
life— 4 Lynch/ said I* ‘will 
you and Mr. McAdoo 
kindly come into the 
library? There are some 
matters which I wish to discuss with you 
both.' It was growing dark then, so I 
clapped my hands—quite softly* but a servant 
flitted out of the shadow like a bat. The 
tension was high in that bungalow that night, 
“ 1 Bring lights/ I said. 

114 And food/ suggested Lynch, 

I£i The food can wait/ I muttered, fighting 


to witness the horror of someone else is far 
more gruesome than the thing itself, is it not ? ” 
I thought of the look I had once seen in 
the eyes of a man whose shoulder had been 
carried away by a piece of shrapnel, as he 
had glanced down and seen his wound, 

“ Nothing is more contagious than dread/ 1 
I murmured. 

44 So I discovered a few moments later/' 
muttered Leyden, “ The woman led me to 
a hut a hundred yards behind the bungalow— 
a well-furnished hut; ! think it may have 
been the mission hospital—and there l found 
the daughter—the deaf-mute- 
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hard against the inclination to sleep—to 
drowse—to be let alone, to enjoy my intoxi¬ 
cation in peace. ‘ Come into the parlour,’ I 
said, and Lynch told me afterwards that my 
manner was as snappish • as a dog with 
distemper. 

“ ‘After you, friend McAdoo! ’ said Lynch, 
rhymingly, and the accursed jingle got caught 
up in the swirl of ideas racing through my 
fevered brain, so that while I talked I kept hear¬ 
ing, over and over, ‘After you, friend McAdoo 
—after you, friend McAdoo—after you ’— 
Ugh ! What is more frightful than trying to 
do mental work in the face of a delirium ? 

“ I am not clear as to just what McAdoo 
said: it was Lynch who made the opening 
move, and this time he did not say, ‘ After 
you, friend McAdoo!' He drew his revolver 
and waved McAdoo to a large lounging- 
chair. I shall never forget that chair; it 
was a home-made, or rather a native-made, 
chair like those one sees to-day, with a back 
the angle of which is regulated by a rod 
behind, which is dropped into notches—you 
know the kind. At the top there was a little 
pillow for the head to rest against; a little 
* baby-blue ’ pillow, and it was hollowed in 
the middle where poor Cullen’s head had 
rested—and worn until the fabric held in a 
streaky sort of way that showed the white 
beneath. It was probably made in England 
by some girl parishioner, and there was some¬ 
thing in its homeliness that made me feel as 
the diary had. 

“ It was crushed beneath McAdoo’s great 
shoulders as he sank into it—and he did 
sink, doctor, as if he had been hamstrung. 
In the middle of the room there was a little 
bamboo table on which the servant was 
about to set the lamp, but Lynch motioned 
to place it on a shelf behind him. He him¬ 
self sat at the table facing McAdoo, his back 
straight, as the back of a thoroughbred 
should be, and the revolver lying in his hand 
near the middle of the table. 

“I walked up to him, staggering a little, 
and threw down the diary. 

“ ‘ What is this ? ’ asked Lynch. 

“ ‘ After you, friend — the diary of the 
Rev. R. M. Cullen! What do you think it is— 
a skull ? ’ I snapped. He raised his eyebrows. 

“ ‘ There is a divan at the end of the room, 
doctor,’ he said, without taking his eyes from 
McAdoo. ‘ Lie there, if you please, during 
our proceedings.’ There was a cold, official 
note in his voice which seemed to recall the 
shuffle of heavy feet, whispers, whimpers, 
somnolence, on one side of the room, and 
nerves stretched like the strings of a violin 
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on the other. Dulled as I was I could see 
that it brought back something to McAdoo, 
for it was at these very first words that he 
began to slump,'doubly armed from the start as 
he had been, surrounded by his servants and 
in the house which he had claimed as his own. 

“ Then Lynch began to read—intently, and 
with no apparent thought of the man opposite 
him. I had sunk in a heap on the divan, 
deliciously relaxed, leaving it all to Lynch, 
and humming to myself, ‘After you, friend 
McAdoo ’—to myself, as I thought, until 
Lynch remarked, coldly, ‘ Doctor, kindly 
refrain from interrupting the reading of the 
testimony.’ Then I subsided, very much 
embarrassed. 

“ Ach ! how I see it now, doctor, just as I 
saw it then ; as if I was standing apart—a 
fourth person regarding the other three— 
Lynch with the light behind him, his face in 
the shadow, carefully reading the journal, and 
apparently oblivious to the fully-armed giant, 
who appeared to have shrunk on sinking 
into the chair of his late victim, apparently 
oblivious of me also as I lay muttering on the 
divan at the end of the room and rousing 
myself at longer intervals as the conflagration 
within my veins gained headway. The servant 
in placing the lamp upon the shelf had moved 
a little clock which had run down, and the 
jar had set it ticking, and this and the sharp 
rustle as Lynch turned the leaves were the 
only noises in that room—unless my mutter- 
ings were audible, which may have been. 

“Such a fever as mine is like a fire, 
doctor; it leaps upward, then sinks, flickers, 
smoulders for a while, and then bursts out to 
rage with fresh fury. It was in one of these 
lapses, one of these returns almost to the 
normal, that Lynch finished his perusal. 

“ I opened my eyes as he laid down the 
journal with a smart slap. Lynch had turned 
half-way in his chair, and the yellow light 
brought out in sharp profile his straight brow, 
short, aquiline nose, and firm, legal mouth and 
chin. There is a forensic type just as there 
is any other type, and this was Lynch’s, 
except that there was in him an element of 
the terse and martial rather than the Parlia¬ 
mentary. His revolver was lying in the 
centre of the table, and his sinewy hands 
were in front of him, just beneath his chin, 
the finger-tips touching, the elbows on the 
arms of his chair. 

“ McAdoo was in the same position—the 
position of the rabbit confronted by the stoat, 
shoulders hunched, head sunk, muscle-heavy 
arms hanging limp outside the arms of the 
chair, utterly relaxed, yet held half bent by 
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the contraction of 
the biceps; and so 
utter was this relax¬ 
ation that the hands 
seemed swollen, the 
veins on the backs 
stretched to burst¬ 
ing. His bloodshot 
eyes were fastened 
on the revolver in 
front of him, which 
was nickelled and 
threw the limpid 
lamplight from its 
separate planes in 
steady tongues of 
flame Perhaps it 
was this that held 
him; the hypnosis; 
t he somnambu lining 
of the optic nerve. 

44 £ Where is the 
daughter of Robert 
Cullen?* asked 
Lynch, crisply. 

McAdoo started ; 
his great head was raised with a jerk of such 
suddenness that one could almost hear the 
creak of the cervical vertebra, And his 
voice ! Ah, it was ridiculous ! You have 
heard the whistle of this steamer, doctor, 
when on entering a port the cord is pulled 
while the whistle is still filled with the water 
of condensation ? It was such a noise. 

“ ‘ Where is the daughter ? Answer me, 
man !' said Lynch, sharply. 

u I dapped my hands, and one of the soft- 
footed women slithered to the door of the 
room. It was the same ivho had taken me 
to the deaf-mute girl 

4i 1 Bring your mistress hither/ said L The 
woman vanished. 

“ Our speech had brought a change in 
McAdoo. The lustreless look had left his 
eyes, and even in my benumbed condition 
I detected a twitching of his thick fingers. 

“ ‘ After you-- 1 I began, thickly, then 

realized that I was talking nonsense ; but 
Lynch also had seen the movement His 
hand fell upon the revolver. 

“ * If you move a muscle you are a dead 
man, friend McAdoo/ he said, softly. 1 1 
fear that you are no better than a dead man 
as it is, but I should advise you not to bring 
the matter to a climax until all the evidence 
is in. 1 

11 We waited in silence—even the clock 
had stopped its ticking. The journal was 
lying on the table. Lynch, I remember, was 


twisting the ends of his wiry moustache with 
his free hand. Perhaps the tension had 
cleared my head ; perhaps the drugs, taken, 
as usual, four hours before the paroxysm was 
due, were beginning to act; at any rate, my 
mind was active—abnormally so. 

“ The crisis had passed with McAdoo; he 
was no longer held by shock, surprise, rage, 
the psychic force of the man in front of him, 
or the hypnotizing force of the shining 
weapon. The little bullet in the weapon 
was all that held him now—and I do not 
think that it would have held him long 
—in that position, for he had the pluck of 
a pig, and his eyes were beginning to 
dance again when there was a rustle in the 
doorway, and a white-clad figure paused on 
the threshold. 

* l I looked at her face, and the sight of it 
chilled the fever in my blood and whipped 
the mist of delirium from my brain. When 
1 had seen her before it had been the face 
of a beautiful chikl—a frightened, wretched 
child; but now it was different. Lynch 
saw it too—just the swiftest glance, and 
then his keen eyes flew back to the man, 
who was only awaiting his opportunity. 
Afterwards I learned that Lynch possessed 
the science of the sign language practised by 
these folk; he possessed also the science of 
developing upon his brain an instantaneous 
photograph taken with the eyes, and this 
science made the first unnecessary, for you 
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and I scrambled to my feet and rescued the 
little blue pillow.” 

Leyden was silent—and so was I. He did 

nothing, said nothing ; but we both sat and 
watched the growing lights in the sea, the in¬ 
crease in the phosphorescence as the moon set. 

“ It was really a very simple matter,” said 
Leyden, lightly, “and it has always been a 
source of satisfaction to me. It was all so 
sensible ; so many fools would have wanted 
to give the brute a chance. Lynch had the 
right idea; he did not even invite any 
closing remarks ; the only one that was really 
a propQs was made by his Colt and was quite 
unanswerable, 

41 Would you believe it, doctor, the people 
were sufficiently Christianized to regard the 
whole thing as a visitation ? Not a soul was 
in sight when we left, taking the girl with 
us. Lynch himself conducted her back to 
England and placed her in an institution. 

41 Yes, the trip was a success. My anthro¬ 
pologist thought so, I thought so. Lynch 
thought so, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that the semi-civilized Dyaks, who 
still slip through the shadows and peer 
between the jalousies of the ruined mission- 
house at the thing which is, perhaps, slid 
held in that ample chair, think so as well.” 
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sentence pronounced—-but I was puzzled for 
the next step. 

44 * Take her back, 1 I said to the servant. 

“ 4 Dr, Leyden/ said Lynch, 4 do you 
feel that you are in possession of your 
faculties ? 1 My head was roaring like a 
Tataract, my skin like ice, and my bones were 
smouldering coals, but my brain was clear— 
for the moment—too clear, 

“ * Quite/ I answered, 4 in so far as this 
man is concerned. 1 

44 4 What is your opinion ? What course 
would you advise in the matter ? * 

414 1 would advise shooting him/ said I. 
1 lie requires to be shot, and I do not think 
that we should waste much time about it. If 
you do not care to shoot him, 1 will do so 
myself/ I added. Personally, his death was 
necessary to our safety in a way* yet that did 
not occur to me, I was thinking of the diary, 
the little blue pillow, and the deaf-mute girl 
44 4 It makes no difference/ said Lynch, and 
his hand tightened on the stock of the 


revolver j then suddenly he paused—and I 
guessed why. 

“ 4 She cannot hear/ I said 4 She is deaf. 1 

44 4 That is so—I overlooked the fact/ said 
Lynch, softly, 

44 McAdoo was watching Lynch in a fasci¬ 
nated way—and I was watching McAdoo, 
When the report came he pitched forward. 


see, doctor, the girl was looking at her 
father’s murderer! Ah ! how true it is, as you 
saida little while ago, that the horror reflected 
from the eyes of another is far more dreadful 
than the thing itself ! 

“ Lynch made a movement of dismissal 
with his hand; a judicial gesture which told 
me that it was over, the verdict rendered, 
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SIR JOHN AIRD, Bart., M.P. 




IK JOHN AIRD, first baronet, 
ALP. for North Paddington, and 
head of the firm of John Aird 
and Sons, contractors, was born 
on the 3rd of December, 1833. 
His grandfather was a Scottish artisan, who 
left his native 
county of Ross and 
found employment 
in London on the 
Regent's Canal, 
then in course 
of construction. 

He lost his life 
in an accident, 
leaving behind him 
a young son who 
was destined to 
become the founder 
of a firm now 
world-famous. 

It was he who 
was responsible 
for the building 
of the Inter 
national Exhibi¬ 
tion i n Hyde 
Park in 1 8 5 1 ’ 
but it was his 
son, the present 
baronet, who had 
charge of it, 
and who super 
intended the sub- 
sequent recon¬ 
struction of the building at Sydenham, where 
it has long since been familiar as the Crystal 
Palace. 

Most of Sir John's boyhood was spent at 
Greenwich. He was educated privately, and 
immediately upon leaving school he joined 
his father in business. The various important 
works with which he has since been asso¬ 
ciated include the first waterworks at Amster¬ 
dam, Copenhagen, and Berlin ; gasworks in 
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Copenhagen, Moscow, and several towns in 
France, Italy, and Brazil; and the great 
waterworks at Calcutta, Further, in com 
junction with Sir John Kelk, Messrs. Aird 
carried out the Mill wall Docks, 

On the death of his father Sir John entered 

into partnership 
with Messrs. Lucas 
Brothers, and the 
firm became known 
as Lucas and Aird, 
Among their under¬ 
takings may be 
mentioned the con¬ 
struction of the 
Metropolitan and 
St. John's Wood 
Railway, the Ham¬ 
mersmith and other 
extensions of the 
District Railway, 
the Royal Alhert 
Docks, Tilbury 
Docks, and several 
provincial railways. 

But the most 
colossal piece of 
work to which Sir 
John set his hand 
was the damming 
of the Nile, by 
which the super- 
fluous waters of the 
river when in flood 
were husbanded in 
avast artificial lake one hundred and forty 
miles long, and afterwards distributed over 
some hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
by a huge network of irrigating watercourses* 
Some idea of the effect of such an achieve¬ 
ment on the fertility of Upper Egypt may be 
gathered from the fact that while the cost of 
the work was estimated at five millions, over 
twenty thousand men being engaged in the 
operations, it was calculated that the benefit 
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is seen in the 
and officials. 


accruing to Egypt was 
worth eighty millions at 
the least. 

Two dams were con¬ 
structed, The upper 
one, which is said to 
be the largest in the 
world, is at Assouan, 
where the first Nile 
cataract occurs, and 
the smaller one at 
AssiouL It was in 
connection with this 
stupendous work that 
Sir John Aird was 
decorated with the 
Grand Cordon of the 
Medjidieh, A very in¬ 
teresting picture in the 
offices of the firm in 
Great George Street 
shows the commence- 
ment of this unique 
construction, while Sir Fnm a rhuto. b V ] 
John Aird, easily distin¬ 
guishable by his flowing beard, 
midst of a group of engineers 

In 1901 it was 
decided by the 
City of Bristol to 
construct a new 
dock at Avon- 
mouth. It was 
to be known as 
the Royal Ed¬ 
ward Dock, and 
the contract was 
placed with 
Messrs. John 
Aird and Sons, 
the present title 
of the firm, the 
first sod being 
cut by H.R.R 
the Prince of 
Wales on March 
4th, 1902, 

Sir John Aircl 
was married at 
the early age of 
twenty-two to the 
daughter of Mr. 

Benjamin Smith, 
of Lewisham, and 
a son — named 
John, after his 
father and grand 
father—was bom 
to them in 1861, 
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In 1887 Sir John— 
then Mr. Aird — was 
returned as Conserva¬ 
tive member for North 
Paddington. In 1900 
he was elected first 
Mayor of Paddington, 
and in the following 
New Year the dignity 
of a baronetcy was 
conferred upon him by 
the late Queen. He is 
a Lieutenant - Colonel 
in the Engineer and 
Railway Volunteer Staff 
Corps, he is on the 
Court of Lieutenancy 
of the City of London, 
and in Masonry is a 
Past - Master of the 
Prince of Wales Lodge 
and a past Grand 

Deacon. 

In addition he is the 
inventor of a steam 
navvy, which was most successfully used in the 
construction of the Manchester Ship Canal. 

His country 
seat is at Wilton 
Park, Beacons 
field, and his 
beautiful house 
in Hyde Park 
Terrace bears 
witness to his 
artistic tastes and 
love of pictures. 
In the celebrated 
French Room 
one wall is almost 
entirely covered 
by Mr, Orchard- 
son’s picture of 
Mme. Rfoamier’s 
salon; and among 
other well known 
pictures in Sir 
John’s possession 
are Marcus 
Stone’s “ Falling 
Out" and “Re 
co nciliation/’ 
Frank Dicksee’s 
“ Chivalry," Mr. 
Briton Rivifere’s 
“Sheep Stealer,” 
and Poole’s 
“ Lion in the 

[efotopropk Path.” 
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SIR JOHN AIRD, BART., M.P.—PRESENT DAY, 
Ftvm o Fhviv. fry Ru**cll it SonM. 
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MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT—PRESENT DAY. 
Ffu>t$. Copyright bv Fra nett H. jQhntttm. 
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MISS ROOSEVELT. 


From Photographs supplied by G* G* Bain, A r ew York . 




HE young lady who recently 
received an offer of marriage 
from the dusky Sultan of Sulu 
is, through no 
fault of her 
own, a victim of high 
position. Such an offer, 
if tendered to a maid of 
less degree, would be 
laughed at for a day and 
then forgotten, but when 
offered to the daughter 
of the President of the 
United States it becomes 
another matter. The 
Press seizes upon it with 
avidity. The telegraph 
buzzed with the delicious 
bit of gossip, and amused 
Continents pause to think 
of consequences. 

Well, this daughter of 
a President is not only 
pretty, but sensible, and 
the episode ended—so it 
is reported — with her 
sage remark, “ I guess 
the Sultan has enough 
wives,” and the blow to 
Royalty was softened by 
diplomacy. The whole 
thing came about in this 
way. Miss Alice Roose- 


special honour, particularly in their progress 
to Manila. The Mikado received them at 
dinner, and for the first time in several 
hundred years ordered 
his private park to be 
opened to foreigners. 
Later, at a banquet given 
by Premier Katsura, she 
had her health proposed 
by the Premier himself 
It was, of course, a 
tribute to father rather 
than to daughter, but it 
made a deep impression. 
And the party embarked 
for Vanila. 

At Jolo the Sultan 
had arranged an elabor¬ 
ate entertainment in 
honour of his guests, 
and after sitting on the 
grand - stand with Mr. 


age 3 . 


Taft and Miss Roose¬ 
velt, and giving them 
many presents, told the 
young lady that his 
people liked her, and 
asked her to remain. 
But, as everyone now 
knows, it was not to be. 

Miss Alice Roosevelt 
is twenty - one, having 
been born in February, 



veil was, at the time, on 
an important tour in the 
Philippine Islands, whither 
she had gone in the com¬ 
pany of Mr. Taft, the 
present Secretary of War, 
and late Governor of those 
t rou hies ome possession s. 
Everywhere had this party 
been the recipients of 


*■ 
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1884, the only child of her 
father’s first marriage. Her 
mother was a Miss Lee, 
of Boston, who died shortly 
after Alice was born. Thus, 
from babyhood almost, she 
has grown up with her 
father’s second family, and, 
having been carefully 
trained and educated in 
Original from 
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her girlhood, dropped happily, on the 
occasion of her father s advancement, into an 
important place as “ Daughter of the White 
House.” How important it is Americans 
alone know. For many years the White 
House had known 
few children. The 
last of importance 
had been “Nellie” 

Grant, child of the 
nation, and so be¬ 
loved that no news¬ 
paper of the time 
was complete with¬ 
out some mention 
of her daily doings. 

Maybe you see 
now why the new 
“ Daughter of the 
White House” 
attains to such pub¬ 
licity. When she 
made her debut at 
the New Year's 
Reception in 1902 
the papers were full 
of it. When, for 
reasons of State, 
she failed to attend 
the Coronation 
ceremonies, those 
reasons were given 
in full And end¬ 
less gossip clings 
to her every move¬ 
ment If she plays 
with her Angora 
cat at Oyster Ray, 
or rides her Ken¬ 
tucky bred mare in 
the park, or travels 
at unlawful speed 
in her motor ■ cat 
the reporter is there 
to tell you all about 
it And when she 
goes to the 
Philippines, the 
things that 
happen to her 
are told to all 
the world, It 
is merely be¬ 
cause she is 
the “ Daughter 

of the White House,” and she can't help 
herself. 

She is simply having a good time— 
that’s all. She is attractive, and she knows 
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how to dress. And those who know her 
best say she is unspoiled by all her honours. 
Even the visit of Prince Henry to America, 
when she was asked by the German Emperor 
to break a bottle of German wine upon 

the bow of the 
Meteor, did not turn 
her head, She 
accepted the posi¬ 
tion gracefully and 
fulfilled it grace¬ 
fully. What the 
papers said about it 
didn’t matter. The 
Kaiser, at all events, 
was pleased, for he 
gave her a bracelet 
bearing a miniatiue 
of himself set in 
diamonds. 

As becomes the 
daughter of such a 
father, Miss Roose¬ 
velt takes keen 
enjoyment in out¬ 
door life, and before 
she went to Wash¬ 
ington had shown 
great aptitude for 
golf, tennis, rowing, 
and other sports. 
She is also a good 
horsewoman, and 
likes a spin with her 
brothers at Oyster 
Ray, It was one of 
these brothers, by 
the way, whom she 
helped to nurse 
back to life when 
he was ill at Groton 
School. 

Miss Alice is 
above the 
medium height, 
and very grace¬ 
ful. Her eyes 
are blue, her 
manner free 
from affecta¬ 
tion, She can 
talk, paint, 
play the piano, 
and she is 
fond of read¬ 
ing. Rut she gets little opportunity now 
to indulge in hobbies. Society has 
claimed her for the next three years, at 
least 
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UFUS DANIEL ISAACS, K*C, 
M.P.,one of the most youthful and 
certainty the most picturesque of 
figures at the English Bar to day, 
was born in London on the roth 
of October, i860, being the second son of 
a successful City fruit merchant He was 
educated at University College School, 
London, and afterwards in Brussels and 
Hanover, thus acquiring a sound knowledge 
both of French and 
German* An amus¬ 
ing and perhaps not 
u n i nst r u cti ve story, 
viewed in the light 
of later events, is 
told of the com¬ 
mencement of his 
Brussels school days. 

He and his elder 
brother were placed 
in the same school, 
and about a fortnight 
after their arrival 
their father was 
hastily summoned 
from London by the 
principal, who ex¬ 
plained that the 
young Isaacs were 
the brightest and 
most intelligent boys 
he had ever seen, 
but that he could 
not keep them both 
—their energy being 
too much for him* 

Rufus was therefore 
removed to another 
school on the other 
side of Brussels, and 
one trusts the peda¬ 
gogue recovered. 

Returning to London in his twentieth year 
he entered the Stock Exchange, where he 
worked for some years, being remarkable 
even then for his mastery of figures* 
Ultimately he quitted the Stock Exchange 
for the Bar, to which he was called not 
long after his marriage in 1887. His wife, 
net Alice Edith Cohen, was also the child of 
a City merchant* 

Mr* Isaacs’s progress in his legal career 
was rapid enough to be almost phenomenal* 
He took silk in 1898, and his practice to-day 
is said to equal that of the late Lord Russell 


of Killowen in its palmiest days* In a 
knowledge of financial and commercial law 
he is, perhaps, unsurpassed* 

The day and the hour when he became 
famous would be difficult to quote, but 
although he had been previously engaged in 
many celebrated cases, he- leapt into special 
prominence in the Whitaker Wright trial ; and 
his brilliant, searching cross-examinations, 
so trying to a hostile witness, have pas*sed 

into a byword* He 
has on this count 
been likened to a 
hawk fixing its prey, 
and finally swooping 
down upon it with 
deadly and unerring 
aim. H is intellectual 
and somewhat ascetic 
cast of countenance 
and piercing black 
eyes no doubt assist 
the aptness of the 
simile. 

Yet he never bul¬ 
lies a witness. He 
may be severe at 
times, but it is never 
by hectoring that he 
achieves his end* He 
prefers rather to issue 
the courteous invita¬ 
tion, 41 Come, reason 
with me and be un¬ 
done I ” He stands, 
when pleading, with 
one foot on his seat 
and an elbow on his 
knee, and so leans 
forward and talks to 
the witness, the judge, 
or jury, as the case 
may be, with a charm 
and fascination of word and manner, backed 
up by subtle logic and far reaching know¬ 
ledge, such' as few know how to resist. 

Mr. Isaacs has a singularly graceful 
way of conceding a point in court which 
strengthens rather than weakens him in the 
eyes of the jury. Over and over again, in 
glancing through the reports of the Whitaker 
Wright trial, one comes across these two 
sentences:— 

Mr. Walton : " I object.” 

Mr. Isaacs: 14 1 do not insist.” 

Similarly, in another case, he was pursuing 
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the hour when most people abandon them* 
selves either to rest or recreation, he settles 
down to read briefs for the ensuing day, appa¬ 
rently digesting them in sleep, for he wakes in 


From a Photo, bjrl a*;e z?. [ Walerp* 

a line of argument disapproved of by the 
judge. Mr, Isaacs pressed his point, the 
judge was equally unyielding, and for a 
moment extreme tension prevailed in court. 
Then, with a pleasant laugh, and the remark, 
“We will not quarrel, my lord,” counsel 
gave way* 

The success 
which means money 
spells hard work in 
most professions, 
and the popular fab 
lacy that when you 
have once attained 
eminence your days 
of labour are ended 
is never more strik- 
ingly disproved than 
in tlie case of a suc¬ 
cessful barrister. Mr, 

Isaacs works both 
day and night. From 
ten in the morning 
till four in the after¬ 
noon he is in court, 
and after that con¬ 
sultations with soli¬ 
citors and clients 
keep him busy till 
close on seven 
o’clock. Then, at ft***pm®. fry) 44- 
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the morning with 
all the facts and the 
details mapped out 
before his mental 
vision, and his plan 
of campaign 
decided upon* 
Under the cirrun> 
stances he has little 
time to devote to 
other pursuits, and 
his work is Ins only 
holiby* He does, 
however, the things 
that most men do 
— t\e. r plays golf 
and tennis, cycles, 
rides, and row's, and 
he is, as may easily be 
imagined, a brilliant 
conversationalist* 

Mr. Isaacs was elec¬ 
ted Liberal M.P. for 
[w*iumAdam*. Reading in 1904. 
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MR. RUFUS ISAACS. K.C, M.P.—PRESENT DAY. 
^Vcfpu a Photo, by Etliotl <£ Fry. 
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Wonders of the IVorld. 

LXXXIV.—AN AMERICAN GIRL WHO WILL MARRY AN INDIAN CHIEF. 



MISS CiiUA MAMIE AHNOLD, ON li OP THE K3CHKST HElKEShES 
IN AMKK1CA, WHO HAS RKNiJUKCKP HER TITLK TO MILLIONS 
IN UHOEH to MA Kiev AN INDIAN CHIRP. 

Prom a Photograph, 

ISS CORA MARIE ARNOLD, 
a young and gifted American 
woman of Denver, and daughter 
of an old aristocratic family, is 
the heroine of one of the prettiest 
romances of modern times. 

Miss Arnold is a much-courted belle, and 
has set the heart of many a swain aching. 
At last she has surrendered, not to one of 
her train of admirers, but to an alien. It is 
a Red Man, Chief Albino Chavarria, of 
Santa Clara, who has won this fair maid, 
and in giving her heart into his keeping Miss 
Arnold also gives up her title to her father’s 
wealth, for Mr, Arnold says that from the 
moment his daughter becomes Chavarria's 
wife he will disown her. 

She will shortly leave her home at 1,419, 
* Wei ton Street, Denver, U-S.A., and start her 
life anew in a little adobe house among the 
Indians of Santa Clara, The date of the 
wedding has not yet been announced, but 
indications point to an early day. 

There is no prettier romance found in song 
or story than that of this lovely heiress and 
her proud Indian chief. It reads like a page 
from some old-world fiction. 

It was several years ago, when the Indians 
of Santa Clara camped in Denver while they 
gave exhibitions of horsemanship, that Miss 
Arnold met her " soul-mate. : ” She says that 
she 41 thrilled" the instant Chief Chavarria 
vaulted into position on his horse's back, 




and these lines from Longiellow r came to 
her 

As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto a man is woman. 

Though she fiends him she obeys him, 

Though she lead# him yet she follows, 

Useless each without the other. 

So absorbed was she in watching every 
movement of the chief that she failed to note 
how the horses were closing in about her. 
Around and around raced the steeds and 
their riders, and Chavarria became lost to 
view among the flying hoofs, fluttering 
ribbons, and swinging blankets. 

As Miss Arnold turned to rejoin her 
friends she felt herself lifted from the ground 
and gently swung aside* On dashed the 
mounted Indian whose horse in another 
instant would have flung Miss Arnold to the 
earth* 

It was Chief Chavarria who had saved her 
life, and it was on the cam ping-ground in the 
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midst of the wild excitement of a horse-race 
that the first chapter of Miss Arnold's love- 
story opened. 

From this point the story of Miss Arnold's 
romance may be given to the public in that 
lady’s own words. 

After the Festival of Mountains and Plains 
was over I wandered around with my Kodak 
taking pictures of groups of the participants, 
and 1 must confess to keeping a sharp look¬ 
out for Chief Chavarria, Finally I saw him 
conversing with a young man who I learned 
was his nephew. Finding that he could 
speak English, I approached him and asked 
for what sum his uncle would permit his 
picture to be taken. The young fellow 
translated my request and returned to me 
with permission to 
take the picture. 

Albino Chavarria 
has since told me 
that he said to his 
nephew, “ I do 
not w a n t a n y 
money; I want 
her," The nephew, 
however, was dis¬ 
creet. 

The chief was 
delighted when 1 
promised to send 
him the pictures 
if they turned out 
well. They proved 
excellent, and I 
fulfilled my pro¬ 
mise. This started 
a delightful but 
rather difficult correspondence, I did not 
know Chavarria’s language and he could 
not write mine, He could write a little 
Spanish, but this did not help matters, 
for 1 was not proficient in that language. 
Well, I wrote my letters in English and the 
Government teacher at the pueblo translated 
them into Spanish for Chavarria. He also 
put the replies into English for me, and thus 
we grew to know each other. 

I told Albino Chavarria that I wx>uld 
study Spanish, and after a while 1 w T as able 
to write directly to him. My letters were 
full of mistakes, but he could read them, 
and that was enough. One day a letter 
came which brought with it the scent of a 
rose-garden. When T inquired if it were 
some perfume which had a scent so like a 
rose, Chavarria told me he had put a fresh 
rose in the box where he kept his writing- 


paper. I tell this to show the aesthetic side 
of the man, a side with which the world 
never credits an Indian.” People say, in 
consternation, “ How can you marry an 
Indian ? ” An Indian 1 I wish people could 
feel with me that he of whom I write is not 
only an Indian, but that he is also a man. 

Possibly a brief sketch of the life of 
Chavarria may give my friends an insight 
into the character of this man, for whom I 
have the profoundest respect and in whom 
I put absolute faith. 

When the last century had run about two- 
thirds of its course a little Indian lad was 
herding his father’s cattle in the valley of the 
Rio Grande, in Northern New Mexico, 
His name was Albino Chavarria, and not far 
away was his home in the pueblo of Santa 

Clara — a little 
village of adobe 
houses. 

His father, or, 
to be more exact, 
his step-father, 
was som ewhat 
advanced in years, 
and it was neces¬ 
sary for the little 
lad to do whatever 
work required 
much activity. 
This cut him off 
from going to 
school, but to a 
child who is fond 
of study every¬ 
thing helps him 
on his way. Nature 
was kind to him. 
He learned about the things that grow, aboitt 
animals, and about the stars. His mind was 
quick and receptive and his memory good. 
Later, when he had an opportunity to learn 
from books, the training he had received 
from Nature was of great help to him. 

As he grew older, many a wild, unruly 
horse knew* what it was to come into contact 
with his power. Then the wild creatures, to 
their surprise, found they had been struggling 
against a friend. Kindness has always been 
one of his chief characteristics. 

At the age when most young men are 
thinking of marrying, Albino Chavarria was 
working to support his widowed sister and 
her three little children. 

He is loved by all who know him, and I 
shall find a welcome in Santa Clara among 
his people for his sake at first, and later, I 
hope, for my owni. ror 
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LXXXV.—THE OXEN CAVALRY OF MADAGASCAR. 


On the West Coast of Africa under the 
rule of Madagascar, where no horse can be 
obtained for love or money, exists what is 
undoubtedly the strangest military body in 
the world. Thirty-five swarthy cavalrymen, 
armed formidably, sit on thirty-five stoical 
oxen harnessed for battle, and the seventy 
men and beasts make a spectacle not quickly 
forgotten as they go through their manoeuvres* 
The Hon. J* G. Gallieni, Governor- 
General of Madagascar, instigated this inno¬ 
vation in African warfare, and Lieutenant 
Sluzansky, of St. Marie de Morvay, a 
province just outside of Madagascar, was put 


cavalry. They soon learn to respond of their 
own accord to bugle-call, and it is not unusual 
for a well trained ox to trot off to roll-call un¬ 
mounted, if its owner happens to be over¬ 
sleeping himself. 

Charging with heads lowered is part 
of the drill, and an exciting part, too, for 
the onlooker A band of natives mounted on 
their oxen stand at attention some hundred 
feet apart from a like number similarly 
mounted. At the given signal they rush at 
each other, the oxen with their heads lowered 
ready to strike, the natives with their spears 
grasped firmly and eyes fixed on the oncoming 



THB ONLY OXEN CAVALRY IN THE WORLD* 
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in charge of the corps* He had been trained 
with the French troopers who use oxen for 
mounts, and it was not long before he had 
his corps of natives well drilled, not only for 
military duty, but for police w T ork. Thus this 
unique cavalry serves a double purpose. 

The natives who man these queer beasts, 
so unlike the Arabic steed famed in song and 
story, are known as the Sakalavas, and are 
the most warlike tribe in the country* 

These semi-savage soldiers ride barefooted 
without stirrups* The oxen are neither 
slow nor easily frightened, and they have 
proved most intelligent They are powerful 
beasts, and possess great fortitude and 
endurance. Lacking fear in battle, and 
advancing vvith great speed upon an oppo¬ 
sing army, their horns pointing forward, 
they would create great havoc among horse 


“ foe.” They come to a sudden halt about 
three feet apart, wheel, and canter back to 
position, where they right-about-face and 
make ready for the second charge. To one 
w r atching it seems as though the two corps 
must of a certainty go crashing into each 
other, and this is w hat sometimes does happen 
in the early drills. These accidents never 
result in serious mishaps, however, and amid 
great yelling of natives, sounding of bugles, 
snorting and stamping of oxen, the cavalry is 
always brought back to position and order 
once more wrought out of chaos. 

The natives soon learn to mount, vault, 
dismount, and wheel, and the oxen are never 
many lessons behind them* Three months 
is the time allowed in the training of this 
cavalry, and they are always ready for 
exhibition drill at the end of that time. 
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T.X X XVI. —ANIMALS OF FORTUNE. 



Bti&Sp THE COW WHO HAS A THOUSAND Util I.ATCS 3 N THE tiANk. 

F)rvm a FhologratA. 


Pennsylvania has lour favoured animals* 
beasts that will go down in the history of 
the brute creation as the moneyed Croesuses 
of their family. They are, respectively, one 
horse, one cow, and two cats. They are 
all heirs or heiresses in their own right. 

Ten thousand American dollars have been 
willed to the horse, or, more correctly speak¬ 
ing, the use of an estate valued at that sum ; 
the cats have fallen heir and heiress re¬ 
spectively to about the same amount; and 
there is deposited a thousand dollars in 
hard cash in a Philadelphia bank to the 
credit of Bess, the cow. 

This cow is a fine Jersey, owned by Mrs, 
George Chew, of Germantown, and because 
she saved the life of her owner's only grand¬ 
son she will live a life of ease. 


When little Harold Chew 
was a baby of three weeks 
he became so ill that the 
physicians ordered him to 
be put on a diet of one cow's 
milk. Cow after cow was 
tried, only to be rejected 
despairingly as her milk dis¬ 
agreed with baby Harold. 

Finally Bess was secured, 
and the babe took as kindly 
to her milk as do most child¬ 
ren to their natural food. 
Upon this milk the youngster 
flourished and grew. When 
he was a sturdy boy of two 
years Bess was pensioned 
by the grateful grandmother, 
one thousand dollars (^200) 
being put to her account in 
a Philadelphia bank. She 
and her offspring are to be placed at the 
service of the sick babies in the vicinity, not 
one cent being charged for the milk sought 
for the little ones. Thus Bess is a philan¬ 
thropist as well as an heiress. 

When she has outlived her usefulness 
the one thousand dollars with accumulated 
interest will be used to keep her in comfort 
It is not believed that the principal will 
have to be touched; the capital will be 
handed down to the daughter who takes her 
place, and so the fund will be kept for the 
cows and the babies. 

The lucky horse is Bill by name, and 
he was the favourite of Mrs. Alexander 
Snodgrass, of York, Pa. When Mrs. Snod¬ 
grass’s will was read after her recent death, 
this is the clause that created talk ; u To my 
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THE HOUlsE LEKT Ttl TJH L TWO CAT'S. 
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of Mr. Benjamin Dilley, recently deceased, a 
well-known philanthropist of Wilkesbarre, 
and during his life they had every luxury 
known to catdom, His will leaves to them 
the home they have known from kittenhood 
and the constant attendance of the house¬ 
keeper, who is familiar with their likes and 
dislikes, and who is accustomed to pamper 
them as though they were favoured mortals. 

Blackie and Pinkie are still in the flower 
of their youth, so they will hold undisputed 
sway of their sumptuous homes for many 
years to come, unless some unforeseen accb 
dent occurs. 

Very different is the comfort of their 
present existence to that of their kittenhood, 
or perhaps we should limit the comparison to 
Pinkie, for Blackie was a well-car ed-for kitten. 

Both these cats are Jerseyites. It was a 
stormy summer evening when Pinkie, so called 
because of the colour of her little cold nose, 
made her apfftpimnra’ tfldhft Dilley family. 
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horse, Bill, I bequeath my entire ten 
thousand dollars {two thousand pounds) 
estate, to be held in trust during his life by 
my nephew, George Snodgrass,” 

The will went on to state that Bill should 
receive every luxury and should be accorded 
full run of the York farm, or, if removed tn 
the farm of Mr. George Snodgrass, he should 
have his stall and stable arranged just as he 
had always been accustomed to them. He 
is to receive a ‘Moving burial” at death, 
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A plain marble slab, with date of birth and 
death and the one inscription, 11 Bill, a faithful 
friend/’ is to mark his resting-place. Small 
wonder that Bill is to-day the most exten- 
sively-talked of horse in the States. 

Now, while Bill is enjoying a life of luxury 
in York, Pinkie and Blackie are dwelling 
in equally sumptuous ease in Wilkesbarre. 
They are not Angora cats either, nor yet 
beauties/ nor even prize-winners m the 
pedigree line, these favoured pets, hut just 
plain cats. But one is an heir, the other an 
heiress, in his and her own right. 

These two were the household companions 


EINKIK, the OTHER HEIR TO THE HOUSE, 
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their cottage at Atlantic City, and Mrs. 
Dilley had just stepped out on the piazza to 
note the progress of the storm, when she 
heard a plaintive “ meow/ 1 and found a much- 
bedraggled, very forlorn-looking little kitten 
rubbing coaxingly against her feet. 

The little animal was fed and housed for the 
night, and as no owner put in a claim she soon 
became a member of the Dilley household. 
The following year, upon going again to 
their cottage at the seaside, the Dilleys were 
presented with a little coal-black kitten, 
which soon made friends with Pinkie, 

After a while there came a litter of kittens, 
three of which, when they w T ere grown suffi- 
ciently to leave home, were taken*by Mr. 
Dilley to his place of business. They 
frisked around his office as much at home in 
the business world as were their parents in 
the social, in Market Street. These three 


cats have also been provided for in Mr. 
Dilley’s will, 

Blackie is distinguished for his cleverness, 
and two of his tricks are often spoken of by 
friends of Mr, Dilley, with whom it was a 
case of “ love me, love my cats." One 
relates to a trick he played on Pinkie. This 
latter puss was sleeping soundly upon a 
cushion to which Blackie had taken a fancy. 
He endeavoured without success to drive her 
off. Finding force and coaxing without 
avail, he evidently decided to try strategy* 
Giving a ** meow," he raced off down the 
front stairs. Of course, Pipkie scampered 
after to discover the cause of the excitement. 
Blackie tore through the lower hall out into 
the kitchen, up the back stairs, and into the 
sitting-room, where he calmly took posses¬ 
sion of the coveted cushion. Pretty clever 
for an ordinary cat! 


LXXXVII.—'THE DON'T-WORRY CLUB, 


“ What/s wrong with you ? " once asked 
Talleyrand, coining upon a friend who looked 
harassed. Already the dukedom had lreen 
wrenched from the First Napoleon's favourite 
Minister But the circumstance never got 
the upper hand of Talleyrand. 


of death. Some people do. If you do not 
enjoy it, stop it* Other people do that. 
Looking at it from a common-sense view¬ 
point what do you gain by encouraging such 
a disease ? Stop it* That’s my advice*" 
“Yes, stop it ; that f s the advice of the 
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THE DON J T-WOI*KV CLUB ON AN QUTING. 
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“ Enough, I should say,” answered the 
friend, gloomily. “Fm worrying my life out. 
Can you advise me ? " 

Quick as a flash Talleyrand replied, “Go 
on; worry your life out if you enjoy that sort 


Don't-Worry Club of Philadelphia," remarked 
Mr. F* J. Dormer when interviewed regard¬ 
ing this remarkable organization, “‘Don't 
worry/—that s our watch ivord ; and, although 
this cl fib js tthe- #ly one of its 
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kind in existence, 
we are anxious to 
make it national— 
international, for 
that matter. It 
has only one rule 
— * Don't worry. 1 
That rule must be 
strictly adhered to, 
however. It must 
be carried out in 
spirit as well as in 
the letter. The 
laugh which is 
forced to the % 
must eventually 
come from the 
heart, from the 
philosoph leal 
mind, 

u There are at 
present seventy- 
live members in our Don VWorry Club, and it 
goes without saying that they are jolly good 
fellows. We have regular weekly meetings, 
but the rules of the club are for every-day 
use and not only for meeting nights, A 
heavy fine is imposed upon every member 
found guilty of worrying. If he becomes an 
old offender he is expelled, with the blessed 
privilege of nominating someone else more 
worthy to take his chair. Every member, 
therefore, is a detective on the watch for 
offenders ; this acts as a stimulus to each 
and all not to offend. An expelled member 
may be put up for re-election and voted in if 
he shows that he has mended his ways, for 
it is not the object of the club to limit its 
membership. Rather the reverse. 4 The 
more the merrier 1 is, indeed, our motto. 

44 Our regular meeting nights are for the 
purpose of investigating the troubles of the 
members of the club and of devising ways 
and means of lightening them. By this it 
will be seen that the club does not make its 
members heedless of the cares of the world. 
It enables them to look all such worries 
squarely In the face, and to put up a cheerful 
fight against them. 

44 Every member of the Don't-Worry Club 
is encouraged to relate on meeting nights 
any troubles, financial, social, or personal, 
which may have befallen him during the 
week, the only stipulation being that he must 
relate them in a frank, honest manner, free 
from any tinge of whining or grumbling. It 
is then the delight of the other members of 
the club to offer substantial suggestions for 
relief. As many heads are better than one 


in any kind of problem, a fellow who comes 
to the club just on the ragged edge of worry 
never fails to leave it cheered and confident, 
ready to meet the world with a courageous 
smile once more, 

“ It is a pretty generally acknowledged 
fact that Fate oftenest tosses her golden 
apples to those who snap their fingers and 
laugh at her slaps. And so the Don't-Worry 
Club is a pretty flourishing organization, 

44 We have physicians, professors, bankers, 
business men, men of affairs—in fact, all 
kinds and conditions of men—in our dub, 
and there is not a situation that cannot be 
met, A man out of work and down on his 
luck does not remain so long if he belongs to 
the Don't-Worry Club, for we are banded 
together to help each other, and when 
seventy-four men start out to help the 
seventy-fifth there is always something to 
be done, and that right quickly. 

44 Another rule of the club is that no man 
shall take his worries home. He has to 
pledge himself to encourage cheerful con¬ 
versation in the home. If he recounts any 
bit of ill-luck to his family it must be done 
cheerfully and in the spirit of confidence that 
it can be dispelled, and not from a desire to 
grumble. Each member is put on his honour 
in this respect. Also each member pledges 
himself to look about him and to lighten in any 
way possible another man's burdens, whether 
he belongs to the Don't-Worry Chib or not. 

44 The wives of the members are becoming 
enamoured of the idea and have formed a 
ladies' auxil ary, with fdjie same rules and same 
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R, ROB GRUMMIT sat in 
the kitchen with his corduroy- 
clad legs stretched on the 
fender. His wife’s half-eaten 
dinner was getting cold on the 
table ; Mr. Grummit, who 
was badly in need of cheering up, finished 
her half-empty glass of beer and wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand, 

“Come away, I tell you,” he called. 
“ I>*ye hear? Come away. You’ll be locked 
up if you don't,” 

He gave a little laugh at the sarcasm, and 
sticking his short pipe in his mouth lurched 
slowly to the front room door and scowled at 
his wife as she lurked at the back of the 
window watching intently the furniture which 
was being carried in next door, 

“Come away or else you’ll be kicked 
up,” repeated Mr. Grummit. “You mustn't 
look at policemen’s furniture; it's agin the 
law.” 

Mrs. Grummit made no reply, but, throw¬ 
ing appearances to the winds, stepped to the 
window until her nose touched, as a walnut 
sideboard with bevelled glass back was 
tenderly borne inside under the personal 
supervision of Police-Constable Evans, 


“They’ll be 'aving a pianner next,” said 
the indignant Mr, Grummit, peering from the 
depths of the room, 

“They've got one," responded his wife; 
“there's the end of it stick in' up in the van.” 

Mr. Grummit advanced and regarded the 
end fixedly. “ Did you throw all them tin 
cans and things into their yard wot I told 
you to ? ” he demanded, 

“He picked up three of 'em while I was 
upstairs," replied his wife. “ I ’eard f im tell 
her that they'd come in handy for paint and 
things." 

“'That's 'qw. coppers get on and buy 
planners,” said the incensed Mr. Grummit, 
“ sneaking other people's property. I didn’t 
tell you to throw good uns over, did I ? 
Wot d'ye mean by it ? ” 

Mrs. Grummit made no reply, but watched 
with bated breath the triumphal entrance of 
the piano. The carmen set it tenderly on the 
narrow footpath, while P.C, Evans, stooping 
low, examined it at all points, and Mrs. 
Evans, raising the lid, struck a few T careless 
chords. 

“Showing off,” explained Mrs. Grummit, 
with a half turn ; “and she's got fingers like 
carrots,” 
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“ It’s a disgrace to Mulberry Gardens to 
’ave a copper come and live in it,” said the 
indignant Grummit; “ and to come and live 
next to me! —that’s what I can’t get over. 
To come and live next door to a man wot 
has been fined twice, and both times wrong. 
Why, for two pins I’d go in and smash 'is 
pianner first and ’ini after it. He won’t live 
’ere long, you take my word for it.” 

“ Why not ? ” inquired his wife. 

“Why?” repeated Mr. Grummit. “Why? 
Why, becos I’ll make the place too ’ot to 
hold him. Ain’t there enough houses in 
Tunwich without ’im a-coming and living 
next door to me ? ” 

For a whole week the brain concealed in 
Mr. Grummit’s bullet-shaped head worked in 
vain, and his temper got correspondingly bad. 
The day after the Evans’ arrival he had 
found his yard littered with tins which he 
recognised as old acquaintances, and since 
that time they had travelled backwards and 
forwards with monotonous regularity. They 
sometimes made as many as three journeys 
a day, and on one occasion the heavens 
opened to drop a battered tin bucket on the 
back of Mr. Grummit as he was tying his 
bootlace. Five minutes later he spoke of the 
outrage to Mr. Evans, who had come out to 
admire the sunset. 

“ I heard something fall,” said the con¬ 
stable, eyeing the pail curiously. 

“ You threw it,” said Mr. Grummit, breath¬ 
ing furiously. 

“ Me ? Nonsense,” said the other, easily. 
“I was having tea in the parlour with my 
wife and my mother-in-law, and my brother 
Joe and his young lady.” 

“ Any more of ’em ? ” demanded the 
hapless Mr. Grummit, aghast at this list of 
witnesses for an alibi. 

“ It ain’t a bad pail, if you look at it 
properly,” said the constable. “ I should 
keep it if I was you ; unless the owner offers 
a reward for it. It’ll hold enough water for 
your wants.” 

Mr. Grummit flung indoors and, after 
wasting some time concocting impossible 
measures of retaliation with his sympathetic 
partner, went off to discuss affairs with his 
intimates at the Bricklayers’ Arms. The 
company, although unanimously agreeing 
that Mr. Evans ought to be boiled, were 
miserably deficient in ideas as to the means 
by which such a desirable end was to be 
attained. 

“ Make ’im a laughing-stock, that’s the 
best thing,” said an elderly labourer. “ The 
police don’t like being laughed at.” 
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“’Ow?” demanded Mr. Grummit, with 
some asperity. 

“ There’s plenty o’ ways,” said the old 
man. “ I should find ’em out fast enough 
if I 'ad a bucket dropped on my back, I 
know.” 

Mr. Grummit made a retort the feebleness 
of which was somewhat balanced by its 
ferocity, and subsided into glum silence. 
His back still ached, but, despite that aid to 
intellectual effort, the only ways he could 
imagine of making the constable look foolish 
contained an almost certain risk of hard 
labour for himself. 

He pondered the question for a week, and 
meanwhile the tins—to the secret disappoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Evans—remained untouched 
in his yard. For the whole of the time he 
went about looking, as Mrs. Grummit 
expressed it, as though his dinner had dis¬ 
agreed with him. 

“ I’ve been talking to old Bill Smith,” he 
said, suddenly, as he came in one night. 

Mrs. Grummit looked up, and noticed 
with wifely pleasure that he was looking 
almost cheerful. 

“ He’s given me a tip,” said Mr. Grummit, 
with a faint smile; “ a copper mustn’t come 
into a free-born Englishman’s ’ouse unless 
he’s invited.” 

“ Wot of it ? ” inquired his wife. “ You 
wasn’t thinking of asking him in, was you ? ” 

Mr. Grummit regarded her almost playfully. 
“ If a copper comes in without being told to,” 
he continued, “ he gets into trouble for it. 
Now d’ye see ? ” 

“ But. he won’t come,” said the puzzled 
Mrs. Grummit. 

Mr. Grummit winked. “Yes ’e will if you 
scream loud enough,” he retorted. “ Where’s 
the copper-stick ? ” 

“ Have you gone mad ? ” demanded his 
wife, “ or do you think I ’ave ? ” 

“ You go up into the bedroom,” said Mr. 
Grummit, emphasizing his remarks with his 
forefinger. “ I come up and beat the bed 
black and blue with the copper-stick ; you 
scream for mercy and call out ‘ Help! ’ 
‘ Murder ! ’ and things like that. Don’t call 
out 1 Police! ’ cos Bill ain’t sure about that 
part. Evans comes bursting in to save your 
life—I’ll leave the door on the latch—and 
there you are. He’s sure to get into trouble 
for it. Bill said so. He’s made a study o’ 
that sort o’ thing.” 

Mrs. Grummit pondered this simple plan so 
long that her husband began to lose patience. 
At last, against her better sense, she rose and 
fetched the weapon in question. 
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“And you be careful what you’re hitting,” 
she said, as they went upstairs to bed* “ We’d 
better have J igh words first) I s’pose ? ” 

“You pitch into me with your*tongue," 
said Mr, Grummit, amiably. 

Mrs, Grummit, first listening to make sure 
that the constable and his wife were in the 
bedroom the other side of the flimsy wall, 
complied, and in a voice that rose gradually 
to a piercing falsetto told Mr. Grummit things 
that had been rankling in her mind for some 
months. She raked up misdemeanours that 
he had long since forgotten, and, not content 
with that, had a fling at the entire Grummit 
family, beginning with her mother-in-law and 
ending with Mr, Grummit’s youngest sister* 
The hand that held the copper-stick itched. 

“ Any more to say ? ” demanded Mr. 
Grummit, advancing upon her. 

Mrs* Grummit emitted a genuine shriek, 
and Mr. Grummit, suddenly remembering 
himself, stopped short and attacked the bed 


with extraordinary fury. The room resounded 
with the blows, and the efforts of Mrs. Grum¬ 
mit were a revelation even to her husband 
“ I can hear ’im moving,” whispered Mr* 
Grummit, pausing to take breath* 
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“ Mur — der I ” wailed his wife, “ Help f 
Help I " 

Mr. Grummit, changing the stick into 
his left hand, renewed the attack ; Mrs* 
Grummit, whose voice was becoming ex¬ 
hausted, sought a temporary relief in moans* 
“ Is—he—deaf?” panted the wife-beater, 
“ or wot ? ” 

He knocked over a chair, and Mrs. 
Grummit contrived another frenzied scream. 
A loud knocking sounded on the wall. 
u Hel — fpl n moaned Mrs. Grummit. 

“ Halloa, there ! ” came the voice of the 
constable. “ Why don't you keep that baby 
quiet ? We can’t get a wink of sleep*” 

Mr. Grummit dropped the stick on the 
bed and turned a dazed face to his wife* 

“ He—he’s afraid—to come in T ” he gasped. 
“ Keep it up, old gal.” 

He took up the stick again and Mrs* 
Grummit did her best, but the heart had 
gone out of the thing, and he was about to 

give up the task as 
hopeless when the 
door below was heard 
to open with a bang. 

“Here he is,” cried 
the jubilant Grum¬ 
mit “ Now! ,J 

H is w i fe responded, 
and at the same mo¬ 
ment the bedroom 
door was flung open, 
and her brother, who 
had been hastily 
fetched by the neigh¬ 
bours on the other 
side, burst into the 
room and with one 
hearty blow sent Mr. 
Grummit sprawling. 

“ Hit my sister, 
will you ? ” he roared, 
as the astounded 
Mr. Grummit rose. 
“ lake that! ,J 

Mr* Grummit took 
it, and several other 
favours, while his 
wife, tugging at her 
brother, endeavoured 
to explain* It was 
not, however, until 
M r. Grummit claimed 
the usual sanctuary of the defeated by refusing 
to rise that she could make herself heard. 

“Toke?” repeated her brother, incredu¬ 
lously* “Jokct>\ 

Mrs. Grummit in a husky voice explained* 
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Her brother passed from incredulity to 
amazement and from amazement to mirth. 
He sat down gurgling, and the indignant face 
of the injured Grummit only added to his 
distress. 

“ Best joke I ever heard in my life,” he 
said, wiping his eyes. “ iJon’t look at me 
like that, Boh ; I can’t bear it. w 

“Get off 'ome,” responded Mr. Grummit, 
glowering at him. 

“There's a crowd outside, and half the doors 
in the place open,” said the other. “ Well, it's 
a good job there's no 'arm done. So long.” 

He passed, beaming, down the stairs, and 
Mr. Grummit, drawing near the window, 
heard him explaining in a broken voice to 
the neighbours outside. Strong men patted 
him on the back and urged him gruffly to 
say what he had to say and laugh afterwards. 
Mr. Grummit turned from the window, and 
in a slow and stately fashion prepared to retire 
for the night Even the sudden and startling 
disappearance of Mrs. Grummit as she got 
into bed failed to move him, 

“The bed's broke, Bob,” she said, faintly. 

“ Beds won't last for ever,” he said, shortly ; 
“ sleep on the floor." 

Mrs. Grummit clambered out, and after 
some trouble secured the 
bedclothes and made up 
a bed in a corner of the 
room. In a short time 
she was fast asleep ; but 
her husband, broad 
awake, spent the night in 
devising further imprac¬ 
ticable schemes for the 
discomfiture of the foe 
next door. 

He saw Mr. Evans next 
morning as he passed on 
his way to work. The 
constable was at the door, 
smoking, in his shirt¬ 
sleeves, and Mr. Grum¬ 
mit felt instinctively that 
he was waiting there to 
see him pass. 

“ I heard you last 
night,” said the con¬ 
stable, playfully. “ My 
word I Good gracious ! ” 

“ Wat's the matter with 
you ? " demanded Mr. 

Grummit, stopping short. 

The constable stared 
at him. “She has been 
knocking you about,” he 
gasped, “ Why, it must 


ha' been you screaming, then ! I thought it 
sounded loud. Why don’t you go and get a 
summons and have her locked up ? I should 
be pleased to take her.” 

Mr. Grummit faced him, quivering with 
passion. “ Wot would it cost if I set about 
you ?" he demanded, huskily. 

“Two months,” said Mr. Evans, smiling 
serenely; “ pVaps three,” 

Mr. Grummit hesitated and his fists 
clenched nervously. The constable, loung¬ 
ing against his door-post, surveyed him with a 
dispassionate smile. “That would be besides 
what you’d get from me," he said, softly. 

“Come out in the road,” said Mr. Grum¬ 
mit, with sudden violence. 

“ It's agin the rules,” said Mr, Evans; 
“sorry I can’t. Why not go and ask your 
wife’s brother to oblige you ? ” 

He went in laughing and closed the door, 
and Mr. Grummit, after a frenzied outburst, 
proceeded on his way, returning the smiles 
of such acquaintances as he passed with an 
icy stare or a strongly-warded offer to make 
them laugh the other side of their face. The 
rest of the day he spent in working so hard 
that he had no time to reply to the anxious 
inquiries of his fellow-work men. 
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He came home at night glum and silent, 
the hardship of not being able to give Mr. 
Evans his deserts without incurring hard 
labour having weighed on his spirits all day. 
To avoid the annoyance of the piano next 
door, which was slowly and reluctantly yield¬ 
ing up “ The Last Rose of Summer ” note by 
note, he went out at the back, and the first 
thing he saw was Mr. Evans mending his 
path with tins and other bric-4-brac. 

“Nothing like it,” said the constable, 
looking up. “ Your missus gave ’em to 
us this morning. A little gravel on top, and 
there you are.” 

He turned whistling to his work again, and 
the other, after endeavouring in vain to frame 
a suitable reply, took a seat on an inverted 
wash-tub and lit his pipe. His one hope was 
that Constable Evans was going to try and 
cultivate a garden. 

The hope was realized a few days later, and 
Mr. Grummit at the back window sat gloating 
over a dozen fine geraniums, some lobelias 
and calceolarias, which decorated the con¬ 
stable’s plot of ground. He could not sleep 
for thinking of them. 

He rose early the next morning and, after 
remarking to Mrs. Grummit that Mr. Evans’s 
flowers looked as though they wanted rain, 
went off to his work. The cloud which had 
been on his spirits for some time had lifted, 
and he whistled as he walked. I he sight of 
flowers in front windows added to his good 
humour. 

He was still in good spirits when he left 
off work that afternoon, but some slight 
hesitation about returning home sent him to 
the Bricklayers’ Arms instead. He stayed 
there until closing time, and then, being still 
disinclined for home, paid a visit to Bill 
Smith, who lived the other side of Tunwich. 
By the time he started for home it was nearly 
midnight. 

The outskirts of the town were deserted 
and the houses in darkness. The clock of 
Tunwich church struck twelve, and the last 
stroke was just dying away as he turned a 
corner and ran almost into the arms of the 
man he had been trying to avoid. 

“ Halloa ! ” said Constable Evans, sharply. 
“ Here, I want a word with you.” 

Mr. Grummit quailed. “With me, sir ? ” he 
said, with involuntary respect. 

“ What have you been doing to my 
flowers ? ” demanded the other, hotly. 

“ Flowers ? ” repeated Mr. Grummit, as 
though the word were new to him. 
“ Flowers ? What flowers ? ” 

“You know well enough,” retorted the 
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constable. “ You got over my fence last 
night and smashed all my flowers down.” 

“ You be careful wot you’re saying,” urged 
Mr. Grummit. “ Why, I love flowers. You 
don’t mean to tell me that all them beautiful 
flowers wot you put in so careful ’as been 
spoiled ? ” 

“ You know all about it,” said the 
constable, choking. “I shall take out a 
summons against you for it.” 

“Ho!” said Mr. Grummit. “And wot 
time do you say it was when I done it ? ” 

“ Never you mind the time,” said the other. 

“ Cos it’s important,” said Mr. Grummit. 
“ My wife’s brother—the one you’re so fond 
of—slept in my 'ouse last night. He was ill 
arf the night, pore chap; but, come to think 
of it, it’ll make 'im a good witness for my 
innocence.” 

“ If I wasn’t a policeman,” said Mr. Evans, 
speaking with great deliberation, “ I’d take 
hold o’ you, Bob Grummit, and I’d give you 
the biggest hiding you’ve ever had in your life.” 

“If you wasn’t a policeman,” said Mr. 
Grummit, yearningly, “I’d arf murder you.” 

The two men eyed each other wistfully, 
loth to part. 

“ If I gave you what you deserve I should 
get into trouble,” said the constable. 

“ If I gave you a quarter of wot you ought 
to ’ave I should go to quod,” sighed Mr. 
Grummit. 

“I wouldn’t put you there,” said the 
constable, earnestly ; “ I swear I wouldn’t.” 

“Everything’s beautiful and quiet,” said 
Mr. Grummit, trembling with eagerness, 
“ and I wouldn’t say a word to a soul. I’ll 
take my solemn davit I wouldn’t.” 

“ When I think o’ my garden-” began 

the constable. With a sudden movement he 
knocked off Mr. Grummit’s cap, and then, 
seizing him by the coat, began to hustle him 
along the road. In the twinkling of an eye 
they had closed. 

Tunwich church chimed the half-hour as 
they finished, and Mr. Grummit, forgetting 
his own injuries, stood smiling at the wreck 
before him. The constable’s helmet had 
been smashed and trodden on ; his uniform 
was tom and covered with blood and dirt, 
and his good looks marred for a fortnight 
at least. He stooped with a groan, and, 
recovering his helmet, tried mechanically to 
punch it into shape. He stuck the battered 
relic on his head, and Mr. Grummit fell 
back awed, despite himself. 

“ It was a fair fight,” he stammered. 

The constable waved him away. “ Get 
out o’ my sight before I change my mind,” 
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he said, fiercely j “ and mind, if you say a 
word about this it'll be the worse for you/ 7 

n Do you think I've gone mad ? ” said the 
other. He took 
another look at his 
victim and, turning 
away, danced fan¬ 
tastically along the 
road home. The 
constable, making 
his way to a gas- 
lamp, began to in¬ 
spect damages. 

They were worse 
even than he had 
thought, and, lean¬ 
ing against the 
lamp-post, he 
sought in vain for 
an explanation 
that, in the absence 
of a prisoner, would 
satisfy the inspec¬ 
tor. A button 
which was hanging 
by a thread fell 
tinkling on to the 
footpath, and he 
had just picked it 
up and placed it in 
his pocket when a 
faint and distant 
outcry broke upon 
his ears. 

He turned and 
walked as rapidly 
as his condition 
would permit in the direction of the noise. 
It became louder and more imperative, and 
cries of “ Police! ” became distinctly audible. 
He quickened into a run, and turning a corner 
beheld a little knot of people standing at the 
gate of a large house. Other people only par¬ 
tially clad were hastening towards them. The 
constable arrived out of breath. 

** Better late than never,” said the owner 
of the house, sarcastically. 

Mr. Evans, breathing painfully, supported 
himself with his hand on the fence. 

“ They went that way, but I suppose you 
didn’t see them,” continued the householder. 
“Halloa!” he added, as somebody opened 
the hall door and the constable’s damaged 
condition became visible in the gas-light. 
“Are you hurt? " 

“Yes,” said Mr. Evans, who was trying 
hard to think dearly. 

To gain time he blew a loud call on his 
whistle. 


“ The rascals ! ” continued the other *■ I 
think I should know the big chap with a 
beard again, but the others were too quick 

for me.” 

Mr. Evans blew 
his whistle again — 
thoughtfully. The 
oppor t u n i ty seem ed 
too good to lose, 

“ I >id they get 
anything?” he in¬ 
quired. 

“Not a thing,” 
said the owner, 
triumphantly. “ I 
was disturbed just 
in time.” 

The constable 
gave a slight gulp. 
“ I saw the three 
running by the side 
of the road,” lie 
said, slowly, 
“ Their behaviour 
seemed suspicious, 
so I collared the 
big one, but they 
set on me like wild 
cats. They had me 
down three times; 
the last time 1 laid 
my head open 
against the kerb, 
and when I came 
to niy senses again 
they had gone." 

He took off his 
battered helmet with a flourish and, amid a 
murmur of sympathy, displayed a nasty cut 
on his head. A sergeant and a constable, 
both running, appeared round the corner and 
made towards them. 

“ Get back to the station and make your 
report,” said the former, as Constable Evans, 
in a somewhat defiant voice, repeated his 
storv. “ You've done vour best ; I can see 
that” 

Mr, Evans, enacting to perfection the part 
of a wounded hero, limped painfully off, 
praying devoutly as he went that the 
criminals might make good their escape. If 
not, he reflected that the word of a police¬ 
man was at least equal to that of three 
burglars. 

He repeated bis story at the station, and, 
after having his head dressed, was sent home 
and advised to keep himself quiet for a day 
or two. He was off duty for four days, 
and, the Tumutch Gazette having devoted a 
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column to the affair, headed 11 A Gallant 
Constable,” modestly secluded himself from 
the public gaze for the whole of that time. 

To Mr* Grummit, who had read the article 
in question until he could have repeated it 
backwards, this modesty was particularly 
trying. The constable’s yard was deserted 
and the front door ever closed* Once Mr. 
Grummit even went so far as to tap with 
his nails on the front parlour window, and 
the only response was the sudden lowering 
of the blind. It was not until a week after¬ 
wards that his eyes were gladdened by a 
sight of the constable sitting in his yard ; 
and fearing that even then he might escape 
him, he ran out on tip-toe and put his face 
over the fence before the latter was aware of 
his presence. 

“ Wot about that J ere burglary ? ” he de¬ 
manded, in truculent tones. 

11 Good evening, Grummit,” said the con¬ 
stable, with a patronizing air* 

Wot about that burglary?” repeated Mr* 
Grummit, with a scowl, “ I don't believe 
you ever saw a burglar/’ 

Mr, Evans rose and stretched himself 
gracefully. “ You'd better run indoors, my 
good man," he said, slowly. 

“Telling all them lies about burglars,” 
continued the indignant Mr. Grummit, pro¬ 
ducing his newspaper and waving it. “ Why, 
I gave you that black eye, / smashed your 
’elmet* / cut your silly 7 ead open, I ——" 
“You've been drinking,” said the other, 
severely* 
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“ You mean to 
say I didn’t ?" 
demanded Mr* 
Grummit, fero¬ 
ciously. 

Mr* Evans 
came closer and 
eyed him steadily, 
u l don’t know 
what you’re talk¬ 
ing about,” he 
said, calmlv. 

Mr. Grummit, 
about to speak, 
stopped appalled 
at such hardi¬ 
hood. 

“Of course, 
if you mean to 
say that you 
were one o’ 
them burglars,” 
continued the 
constable, “why, 
say it and I’ll take you with pleasure. Come 
to think of it, I did seem to remember one o* 
their voices.” 

Mr. Grummit, with his eyes fixed on the 
other’s, backed a couple of yards and breathed 
heavily. 

“About your height, too, he was," mused 
the constable. “ I hope for your sake you 
haven’t been saying to anybody else what you 
said to me just now.” 

Mr* Grummit shook his head. “Not a 
word,’ 5 he faltered. 

“That’s all right, then," said Mr* Evans. 
“ I shouldn’t like to be hard on a neighbour; 
not that we shall be neighbours much longer/* 

Mr. Grummit, feeling that a reply was 
expected of him, gave utterance to a feeble 
“ Oh S ” 

“ No,” said Mr. Evans, looking round dis¬ 
paragingly, “ It ain’t good enough for us 
now ; I was promoted to sergeant this morn¬ 
ing. A sergeant can't live in a common place 
like this.” 

Mr, Grummit, a prey to a sickening fear, 
drew near the fence again. “ A—a sergeant ? ” 
he stammered. 

Mr* Evans smiled and gazed carefully at a 
distant cloud. “ For my bravery with them 
burglars the other night, Grummit,” he said, 
modestly. “ I might have waited years if it 
hadn’t been for them/’ 

He nodded to the frantic Grummit and 
turned away; Mr* Grummit, without any 
adieu at all, turned and crept back to the 
house. 
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Teaching French Pronunciation by Machinery. 

By Grace Ellison. 



IT is an extraordinary fact that 
the Englishman — U qui pmt 
tout™ as our neighbours on 
the other side of the Channel 
now so graciously admit—still 
remains a deplorable linguist. 
But that is not altogether his fault; it is 
rather his misfortune. Wherever he goes he 
generally finds someone who can speak his 
own native tongue, and when he does not he 
gets out of the difficulty so easily that it is 
not surprising to hear him remark, “I really 
cannot spare the time for languages." 

A Parisian once asked a well-known 
French philologist if he 
had ever heard anything 
more pitiful than an 
Englishman murdering 
French. “ Yes," he re¬ 
plied; “a Frenchman 
murdering English," and 
there is more than a grain 
of truth in the statement. 

The two languages are 
so entirely different that, 
where accent is at all a 
consideration, both nations 
require long, .careful, and 
accurate study to bring 
them anywhere near the 
desired end. Foreigners, 
even after a long sojourn 
in Paris, are unable to 
speak French correctly. 

“ How do you account 
for this?" I asked Abbe 
Rousselot, when I had 
the pleasure of speaking to him in his 
laboratory at the College de France, and of 
being initiated into some of the mysteries of 
what might practically be called the new 
science of “practical or experimental 
phonetics.” 

“Simply because they have no ear," was 
the reply. “The master, as a rule, pro¬ 
nounces the word, possibly without knowing 
its mechanism himself; then the pupil gropes 
about till he is able to utter something like 
the same sound, but in nine cases out of ten 
he does not hear the difference. It is as if 
a violinist stood behind a screen, played an 
air, and then, without giving his pupil any 
music, lequested him to play the same piece. 
How many would be able to do it ? " 

Abbd Rousselot is a very interesting 
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personage and well known in the Parisian 
University circle. From an early age he had 
a decided taste for languages, but his great 
ambition was to become a missionary. How- 
ever, he was persuaded to join a teaching 
order, and when writing his thesis on the 
dialect of his own native village, Cdlefrouin, 
in Charente, he discovered that the study of 
the mechanism of languages should be of 
the highest possible scientific value. From 
that moment he has always kept this idea in 
view. Day after day one will find him 
working away in his laboratory' on the per¬ 
fection of his science and inventing new 
instruments, with the aid 
of which he has done so 
much to benefit suffering 
v humanity. 

For besides his lectures 
at the Catholic University 
and the College de France, 
in conjunction with Dr- 
Marcel Nutier he has 
founded the “ Institut de 
Larangologie et Ortho- 
phonie," which now re¬ 
ceives a Government grant, 
and where, with the assist¬ 
ance of instruments, it is 
possible to define and 
correct with precision im¬ 
pediments of speech, 
defects of hearing, and 
many troubles which 
come from improper 
breathing. The correct 
pronunciation of foreign 
languages, too, is a great feature with Abbe 
Rousselot, whose unique and wonderful 
instruments well deserved the “Grand 
Prix TJ they won at the Paris Exhibition of 
1900, 

Always keeping in mind that speech and 
hearing are closely allied, Abbd Rousselot 
concluded that as the car is naturally a lazy 
organ, and must be forced to work, the first 
step in that direction should be to appeal to 
the eye. Coming from a part of France 
w'here the exact value of the liquid L is 
known and appreciated, Abbe Rousselot once 
tried to make some Parisians hear the differ¬ 
ence between the two 17s. But it was 
impossible. The difference they could not 
hear they had to he shown, and the result of 
this was the utilization of the artificial palate, 
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which English people have found so useful 
in learning to speak French, 

The palate is made in the same way as a 
plate for false teeth, from a model of the 
mouth in gutta-percha, and is generally black. 


and the GN in lt agneau,” but there is a 
difference which can be seen with the palate. 
To pass on, then, to the other instruments. 

Abb£ Rousselot once consented to give 
a course of lectures at the University of 



After covering it with kaolin powder, the 
mistress places it in her mouth and produces 
the sound. The pupil does the same; then, 
when the two palates are compared, one can 
see exactly what movements the tongue has 
made and exactly where it came in contact 
with the roof of the mouth. Above are the 
attempts of an English girl at the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the French CH. 

At her first attempt at CH, it will be 
seen, she lengthened her tongue too much; 
then, when this error was pointed out to her, 
the next sound was too broad ; but the young 
lady understood what was wanted, and her 
third attempt was successful. With the 
pronunciation of 8 the tongue at first un¬ 
duly touches the front of the palate ; then 
the fear of touching too much in front makes 
the person keep the 
tongue too far back, 
but the happy mean 
is quickly found. 

4l One never quite 
loses one's accent 
when speaking a 
for ei gn language, J * 

says Abbe Rousse¬ 
lot, “ but a great 
number of the com¬ 
monest faults could 
be avoided if a 
student were shown 
exactly where he 
went wrong. For 
instance, from the 
pronunciation of the 
French TR one can 
generally detect an Englishman, and, after 
all, it is a very Trilling fault, the T being 
usually too weak and too backward," 

Englishmen and Germans make no 
difference between the Y in “ il y a" 
VoU nsrt.-Stfiaill 


Greifswald, and was then able to experiment 
and draw very valuable conclusions on the 
German methods of pronouncing French. 
For this he used chiefly his instrument for 
writing speech. With its assistance he was 
able to ascertain exactly how much breath 
the Germans waste in articulating the mutes, 
the extraordinary force with which they 
pronounce accentuated syllables, the in¬ 
sufficient nasality in the nasal sounds, and 
compare the results with experiments he 
had already made with Englishmen, Russians, 
Danes, and Hungarians, 

The machine is very interesting and very 
cleverly constructed. As can be seen from 
the accompanying illustration, the person 
about to perform the experiment is seated in 
front of a revolving cylinder, which is covered 

with white paper 
blackened with the 
smoke of a taper. 
The sound received 
from the lips passes 
into a mouthpiece, 
and is led by an 
indJarubber tube 
into an elastic-sided 
air - case or drum, 
which is called the 
“ tambour inscrip- 
teur " This obeys 
all the different pres- 
sions by putting a 
small but very sensi¬ 
tive lever into work, 
a lever which is a 
reed with its end 
sharpened into a pen, and this marks its 
every displacement on the smoked paper. 
The sound received from the nose passes by 
a little glass olive, and is led by another 
indiarubbet I ubriaW a “tambour inscripteur,” 
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with pen attached, and a third indiarubber 
tube with a "tambour inscripteur ” and pen 
is held against the larynx by an indiarubber 
cravat Thus can be registered simultaneously 
every movement of the tongue, lips, and chest, 
and every vibration of the larynx. The 
cylinder is kept in motion by a clockwork 
system, the movement being regulated by two 
little wings. If the writing is to be kept it is 
cut off, dipped into varnish, and hungup todry. 

If imitation be the highest form of flattery, 
then English people should surely be flattered 
by the number of foreigners in Paris who 
insist on passing as British subjects. Indeed, 
so prevalent has the custom become that, 
wherever British nationality is to be taken 
as sole guarantee for admittance to a public 
function, a passport has now to be demanded 
by the British Embassy, On one occa¬ 
sion a gentleman visited Abb 6 Rousselot 
and gave his nationality as American. 
Always keen to perform new experiments 
to the advancement of his science, Abbe 
Rousselot thought it would be interesting to 
compare this gentleman's pronunciation with 
other examples of American- 
English which he had al¬ 
ready obtained. After the 
writing had been examined 
it was found that all his 
sounds and vibrations were 
German. There was no 
possibility of concealing his 
nationality any longer, and 
the gentleman confessed 
that his father was German, 
although he himself had 
passed for years, both in 
New York and Paris, as 
American, 

When I first had the plea¬ 
sure of visiting Ahh£ Rous¬ 
selot another abbe was 
present, and welcomed a 
foreigner with almost as 
much zeal as the Abb*? 

Rousselot himself. After a 
few moments’ conversation 


with him, however, he 
looked disappointed, and 
frankly confessed that my 
French was not bad enough 
to allow of very valuable 
experiments, Abh£ Rous¬ 
selot himself said nothing 
beyond requesting me to 
articulate " Papa part pour 
Paris” into the mouthpiece 
of a spirometer. Then, 
when he had performed the same experiment 
himself, it was seen that I had used just 
twice the amount of breath necessary to 
pronounce this sentence correctly. 

In the following illustration the little girl has 
not used enough breath for the correct pro¬ 
nunciation of the English consonants, as less 
breath is expired in pronouncing French 
consonants than English and German, The 
mistress is showing her the difference by 
measuring, with the assistance of a spirometer, 
exactly how much breath should be employed 
in pronouncing English, French, and German 
consonants. 

Another instrument which has been most 
useful in pointing out to English people the 
weakness of their labial articulation is the 
manometer. A rubber ball is placed at the 
end of a rubber tube, which is fastened on to 
a J-shaped glass tube filled with a red liquid 
and placed in front of a white ruler. The 
mistress places the rubber ball in her mouth, 
and the movement of her tongue and lips 
forces the liquid up the long arm of the tube. 
In the illustration it goes right to the top. 



MIMKtiS SHOWING LITTLE GltcL WITH A S-PIKOMETCH EXACTLY HOW MUCH JIRKATM 
OUGHT TO ISE EXrlREO IN ORDER Tp PRONOUNCE CORRECTLY THE ENGLISH CONSONANTS 
Fnma J 4ND THE SAW® FUENCH, li'Aufcvnif*. 
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The pupil does the same, and, as she has seen 
exactly how far the liquid should rise when 
the words are properly articulated, she can 
see exactly where she goes wrong. 

The “ tambour inscripteur ” is used to 
prevent nasality. The apparatus consists of a 
rubber ball connected to a drum by a rubber 
tube. A lever attached to the drum makes a 
pointer record its displacements on a dial 
face, the smallest quantity of air being 
sufficient to set the lever in motion. The 
mistress asks the little girl to pronounce a 
sentence in which there is not a single nasal 
sound ; for example, “ Papa part ce soir pour 
Paris,” At first the nasal sound is recorded 
on the dial face, but the fault is quickly 
corrected and the lever does not move. 


But there are instruments which do not 
always rely on the eye to detect the faults, as, 
for example, the “ signal du larynx " and the 
u diapason,” w here the errors are heard, and 
the “guide langue,” which places the tongue 
in a correct position for the pronunciation of 
certain sounds. ( The 4 *signal du larynx” is 
an instrument which is made of metal, and 
to this a tiny bell is attached by a small 
spring. This is held against the cartilage of 
the larynx, and when the sound OU is 
properly pronounced the bell will ring, 

A small diapason with sliding weights is 
used to measure the exact volume of the 
vowel sounds, and thus teach their proper 
pronunciation* The diapason is held before 
the mouth, and one has to make the effort 
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of pronouncing the vowel without actually 
sounding it All that is required is the 
vibration of the air coming from the mouth, 
so that the number of the vibrations may be 
registered. The number of vowel vibrations 
varies according to the different part of 
France from which a person comes, so, 
although the English pronunciation of the 
French vowels is very weak, this could 
hardly be counted a very grave error* 

Abb6 Rousselot says the correct num¬ 
bers of simple vibrations in the follow¬ 
ing sounds are : OU 456, O 912, AI 
S24, E 3,648 ,1 7,296, but the Parisian 
generally puts 1,812 vibrations into his 
A. The pupil must place her tongue 
and lips in such a way as to make 
the diapason resound as much as it 
did before the mistress** mouth. 

A very curious instrument indeed 
is the “ sirene k ondes/' as the name 
itself suggests* When the outline of 
a vowel has been obtained with the 
assistance of the writing - machine 
already described, the sound can be 
reproduced by cutting this outline on 
a metal sheet and then passing the 
edges of the disk before the vent of a 
metal air-case, or “ portc-vent,” as it is 
called* By comparing this sound with 


that spoken into the mouthpiece of the 
writing-machine one can prove if the writing 
is correct or not* The rotary movement is 
given to the disk by means of a wheel, and 
the air is brought from the bellows by an 
indiarubber tube. With the assistance of the 
“sirfene k ondes” one can reproduce the first 
sixteen harmonics of a vowel with all 
their different intensity and phasis. The 
person on the right of the photograph is 
turning on the air-tap, whilst the young lady 
is turning the wheel which sets the sirene in 
motion. 

In the centre of the photograph at the 
top of the following page will be seen 
a manometrical capsule and a series of 
resonators, which together are used to 
find the harmonics of a vowel* The 
manometrical capsule is divided into two by 
a membrane; on one side a small gas jet is 
burning, on the other may be observed the 
sonorous vibrations* When in the proximity 
of the resonators a note is uttered to which 
they are tuned, they resound, and the move¬ 
ments of the flame produced by the vibrations 
are received on a revolving mirror* Whilst 
one person turns the mirror, the other 
sounds a vowel, the sounds which are in tune 
with the resonators being marked on the 
mirror in the form of little teeth, more or less 
distinct. 

Flames, too, are used to teach the proper 
working of the larynx in the pronunciation of 
certain sounds. The manometrical capsule 
is fixed before a mirror, which is kept in 
motion by a clockwork system. The two 
tubes which are hanging from the table are 
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connected with the gas, while the other two 
tubes are placed against the larynx to receive 
the vibrations, as shown in the picture below. 
The young lady on the left has been asked to 
pronounce a German C, but it is Roman, be- 
cause the larynx vibrated before the consonant 
was uttered, />., while the lips were still shut. 
The young lady on the right has pronounced 
a German C, which is produced by the simul¬ 
taneous action of the larynx and lips. 

Of the value of this correct pronunciation 
of languages, which, after all, Abb6 Rousselot 
calls the “edit accessoire” of his work, too 
much cannot be said, I remember once 
meeting a lady in Paris who had been teach¬ 
ing French in her own country for years 
with great success, she said, 
although possessing not the 
vaguest notion of its pronuncia¬ 
tion, When she found, however, 
that her position was not so secure 
as she imagined she decided to go 
to Paris at once and pass an ex¬ 
amination in French. Her litera¬ 
ture was good, her composition, 
grammar, and translation excel¬ 
lent, but her accent was too bad 
to pass the oral part, which is so 
important in a French examina¬ 
tion. She was at last persuaded 
to lengthen her stay in Paris and 
devote her whole attention to pro¬ 
nunciation with Abbe Rousselot^ 
instruments, and, although one 
could never accuse her of speaking 
French like a Parisian, she passed 
a very creditable examination. 


M How can a person teach 
a language without knowing 
how it is pronounced?" I 
was once asked; and with 
reason. 

“ She teaches as she is 
taught," I replied ; “she knows 
her grammar, she can translate, 
and even pass an examination 
with distinction in languages; 
and yet, should flue take her 
to the land where those lan¬ 
guages are spoken, she will be 
unable to make even the 
smallest request." 

The most important part of 
Abb6 Rousselot's work is the 
successful manner in which he 
is able to cure defects in hear¬ 
ing, and for this his careful 
study of phonetics has stood 
him in great stead. When the 
drum of the ear has gone a complete cure is 
impossible, but there are many people whose 
auditory organs still possess much latent 
power, and this only needs development. 

“To find the evil and then cure it, alas ! ” 
says Abbe Rousselot, “is not always possible." 
At the same time it is satisfactory to note 
when speaking of this work that, where a com¬ 
plete cure has not been effected, in each case 
the imperfection has been partly removed. 

Abbe Rousselot greatly regrets the incon¬ 
sistency, and therefore the difficulty, of the 
pronunciation of our English language for 
foreigners, “That difficulty overcome," he says, 
“ the English would be even more masters of 
the world than they are at present.” 
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The Life Story of a Hover-Fly . 

By John J. Ward, 

Author of “Minute Marvels of ' Nature ” “ Peeps into Nature's Waysf etc. 
Illustrated from Original Photographs by the Author * 


R O B AB L Y everybody who 
visits a flower garden from 
early summer until late 
autumn observes at one time 
or another some of the numer¬ 
ous species of hover-flies — 
curious flies which remain poised over 
flowers by means of the rapid vibrations of 
their wings, and are often mistaken for wasps 
owing to their bodies being similarly banded 
with yellow and black. Not infrequently, 
indeed, this resemblance to their sting- 
protected neighbours causes them to be care¬ 
fully avoided, al¬ 
though they are, in 
fact, quite harmless* 

Even if the garden 
is only a few square 
yards in area, and 
whether it lies at the 
back or front of the 
house, provided there 
are flowers in bloom 
and the weather is 
sunny, you are sure 
to find some of these 
hover-flies; most pro* 
bably several species, 
differing in she and 
arrangement of 
colour bandings. For 
the smaller kinds are 
not younger ex¬ 
amples of the larger 
forms, as one might 
at first imagine, but 
entirely different 
species; small flies 
do not grow into 
larger ones, their full growth being attained 
when they reach the winged state, 

One of the largest and commonest of these 
insects amongst British species is shown in 
illustration Fig. i, while feeding on nectar 
and pollen from a poppy bloom. It is the 
life story r of an individual of this particular 
species that I propose to relate here, from 
the moment it leaves its minute and beauti¬ 
ful egg until it acquires its transparent wings, 
which sustain it in almost motionless poise 
above the flower-blooms and, should you 
attempt to touch the insect, convey it away with 
such extraordinary rapidity that you rarely 
know in which direction the fly has escaped* 


However, before making further reference 
to this insect, I want to anticipate what I 
have to say about the hover-fly by reminding 
you of some other less - inviting insects, 
which you will have often regretfully noticed 
on many of your choice plants, knovvn as 
aphides, or green-fly, or, more familiarly, as 
“blight” The destructive ravages of the 
various species of these insects, and the 
rapid manner in which they multiply, are but 
too well known to flower growers* 

It may not at first be apparent what 
connection the aphides, or green-fly, have 

with the hover- 
fly whose life story 
I have here to tell, 
but, for the moment, 
I must ask my reader 
to be content with 
the information that 
hover-flies are among 
the most destructive 
enemies with which 
aphides have to con¬ 
tend* And, strange 
as it may seem, al¬ 
though these flies are 
continually dealing 
death to the aphides 
at the rate of many 
hundreds per hour, 
yet you never see a 
fly touch or injure a 
single aphis; not 
even if you watch it 
morning, noon, and 
night will you detect 
it in the act. It 
spends its whole 
time, when not resting, in swiftly flying from 
plant to plant, sometimes alighting upon their 
leaves, hut more often upon their flowers, to 
feed on the pollen and nectar they so 
abundantly provide. 

If we watch one of these flies when poised 
almost motionless abt ve a plant, we see it 
suddenly drop in almost hawk like fashion, 
generally upon a flower whose bright petals 
seem to have a particular fascination for it. 
While we saw r it poised above, it was only 
waiting an opportune moment of paying its 
visit when the way was clear of bees and the 
throng of other insects ali so busy beneath 
it. After it has taken its fill of nectar and 
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pollen it rises again, and, if our eyes are 
quick enough to follow its sudden manoeuvre, 
we find it almost instantly several yards away, 
once more poised above another plant. This 
time it is evidently not attracted by flower- 
bloom, for it is hovering above the green 
foliage of a chrysanthemum, whose flowers 
have yet to develop, 

Down it swoops again, upon a leaf this 
time, and then, after arranging its toilet for a 
minute or two, it quietly disappears beneath 
the leaf After a brief time it comes to the 
upper surface again, and then once more 
with a lightning-like movement it has gone— 
we know not where; but mark that leaf on 
which we saw it settle, for it has a story 
to tell 

We carefully examine the leaf, and amongst 
the closely-arranged hairs on its under side 
we find a tiny white speck which we have to 
place beneath a microscope to properly 
appreciate. There it be¬ 
comes a beautiful object, 
indeed, for although it is 
really only about one- 
thirtieth of an inch in 
length, yet it is of a deli¬ 
cate pearly hue, studded 
with very minute raised 
points, which, attracting 
the light, produce a 
charming effect In shape 
it is oblong, tapering at 
its ends, and lies on one 
side. In illustration Fig, 2 
1 have shown it photo¬ 
graphed through the microscope ; such is the 
wonderful egg which our hover-fly placed 
beneath the leaf 

These eggs are deposited about the leaves 
of numerous kinds of plants by the mother 
insect, both on upper and under sides of the 
leaves, the only condition being that aphides 
infest the plant And when we look closely 
at our chrysanthemum branch we find on 
several of its topmost shoots a sprinkling of 
these green-fly, Here, then, we have the first 
stage in the life history of our hover-fly, 

THE LARVA OR GRUB. 

Three days later the shell at,one end of 
this tiny and beautiful egg bursts open, and 
from the opening emerges a minute white 
grub. I was fortunate in happening to look 
at the egg just when the grub was half-way 
out, and so was able to watch its first move¬ 
ments, During the three days that the egg 
had been laid, the few aphides we noticed 
had multiplied in that rapid and extra¬ 
ordinary manner characteristic of these 


organisms—of which more anon—and were 
now abundant* 

The young hover-fly grub after it emerged 
from the egg was, when fully extended, about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in length, and moved 
about amongst the hairs of the leaf at a 
moderately rapid pace for a newly-hatched 
grub. Eventually it reached the central vein, 
or midrib, of the leaf Here it almost imme¬ 
diately came in contact with the extended 
leg of a full-grown aphis which was quietly 
feeding, and into this leg it at once plunged 
its three-pronged beak, or trident However, 
the aphis was too strong for its assailant and 
pulled it all about the leaf in an endeavour to 
free the leg. Still the grub did not loose its 
hold, and at last got firmly attached to the 
leaf by its tail end, and, although the aphis 
still pulled and struggled, its efforts were of 
no avail. Through my magnifying lens I 
could plainly see that the grub was making 
a good meal from the 
juices of its victim's leg, 
although it was working 
hard for its dinner, owing 
to the large size of its 
prey* 

After the larva had 
appeased its first appetite 
somewhat, it gave in to 
the struggles of its victim 
and let it go, and then 
proceeded to move 
leisurely along the vein 
of the leaf, its pointed 
head continually ex¬ 
tended hither and thither in every direction* 
Presently, while making these thrusts into 
the surrounding atmosphere, it happened to 
touch another aphis, and immediately these 
movements ceased; then before I hardly 
realized what had taken place the grub had 
whipped up the aphis—which was a young 
one—from the leaf in a most business-like 
fashion, catching it by the back of the head 
and holding it well away from the leaf, so 
that its wriggling legs could not get a hold. 
In this way it had the aphis completely under 
control, and so held it in the air while sucking 
its juices. About three parts of an hour 
later it cast aside the shrunken skin of 
the aphis, just as we might the rind of an 
orange* 

In illustration Fig. 3 is a novel microscopic 
photograph of the grub while engaged upon 
this meal It is magnified about twenty 
diameters, but the extent of the magnifica¬ 
tion can best be judged by thinking of a 
tiny aphis and the fiURpte hairs on the under 
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side of a chrysanthemum leaf as 
they appear to the unaided sight 
and then looking at the illustra¬ 
tion, After the grub had sucked 
dry this aphis it took a rest for 
about an hour, and then pro¬ 
ceeded on another hunt for 
prey. Before long it was again 
performing tactics similar to 
those I have described above. 

During the first day of its 
existence it sucked dry three 
aphides, without counting its 
preliminary taste of the leg of 
a fourth* The following day it 
ate at least twice that number; 

, and for ten days it pursued its 
destructive path amongst the 
aphides, its appetite ever in¬ 
creasing as time went on. As 
the grub gets older it becomes 
of a green colour with a white 
or pale yellow stripe running from its pointed 
head to its tail end, and these colours har¬ 
monize so well 
with the leaves 
and the prey it 
seeks that it be 
comes very in- 
con spicuous 
amongst its sur¬ 
roundings. In 
illustration 
Fig* 4 is shown 
a full-grown grub 
of natural size. 

It is quite an 
entertainment 
to watch one of 
these full grown 
grubs prowling 
about and cap¬ 
turing its prey. 
1 will endeavour 
to explain its 
methods of pro¬ 
cedure, and 
illustrate my remarks by means of actual 
photographs of the grub while so occupied* 
In the first place it is interesting to observe 
that although this grub has to seek and 
capture aphides, yet it is both blind and foot¬ 
less* Its method of locomotion is curious. 
It can adhere firmly by the rough edges of 
the under side of its body, and to move 
forward it stretches out its head—which is 
not distinctly marked, being simply a taper- 
ing proboscis or forepart carrying a mouth 
■urovided with a trident or aphis fork, by 


FK;* 3.—-THIS YOUNG HOVER-FLY 
CRUtt SUCKING THE JUICES QW ITS 
CAPTURED APHIS — MAGNIFIED 

aijout twenty diameters. 


FIG* 4-—A PULL-GROWN HOVER-FLY 
GRUb— NATURAL SIZE, 


means of which it spears its 
prey—as far as it can reach, and 
then digs in its trident, at the 
same time loosing at its hinder 
parts and bringing them up, 
presenting the appearance of 
being about to turn a somer¬ 
sault, but just as you expect to 
see this manoeuvre, out stretches 
its head again, and so it moves 
along in this loop - by - loop 
fashion, I placed one grub on 
a sloping sheet of glass to test 
if it really used its trident for 
digging into, the leaf when 
moving about, but it made very 
poor progress,continually rolling 
down the glass. 

In this way, then, it travels 
about the leaves and branches, 
and between its loops — while 
stretching itself out—it waves its 
head from side to side, making thrusts here, 
there, and everywhere, for, being blind, it has 
no idea where its prey is to be found ; and if 
no aphides lie within its reach another loop 
is made and more thrusts around, and so on 
until a victim is captured. 

In illustration Fig* 5 is given a slightly 
enlarged view of two grubs while seeking 
prey; the lowermost and largest is full grown, 
while the one above it is about half grown* 
The full-grown example, it will be seen, has 
speared an aphis from underneath the leaf¬ 
stalk ; and in Fig. 6 it has withdrawn its 
head with its victim—which appears as a 
black spot on the tip of the grub’s nose—on 
its trident. However, it was not in a com¬ 
fortable position to enjoy its meal, for these 
grubs always lift 
their prey with 
wonderful cele¬ 
rity clear of the 
leaf or branch on 
which they find 
them, and, while 
standing on no¬ 
thing but the tail 
ends of their 
bodies, suck the 
juices of Iheir 
victims, keeping 
themselves rigid 
and the prey 
hoisted hi the air 
until nothing is 
left but its empty 
skin, which is 
then quickly 
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thrown on one side. 
In this case the grub 
looped itself clear of 
the axil of the leaf 
to a more open 
sjjace, and there it 
immediately as¬ 
sumed its character¬ 
istic attitude when 
devouring its prey. 

From what we 
have seen it is 
obvious that the 
hover fly grub is one 
of the best friends 
that the gardener 
has, and he should 
do all in his power 
to encourage the 
parent insects by 
cultivating those 
flowers on which they like to feed, such as 
poppies, cornflowers, sweet-sultans, and other 
composite or daisy-hke flowers—for, as we 
have previously observed, when the hover-fly 
attains its winged state it no longer feeds on 
aphides. 

How effectually these grubs carry on their 
destructive work amongst the aphides can be 
readily demonstrated by placing a nearly full- 
grown grub on a house plant that is thickly 
infested with these insects, when, in the 
course of a few hours, probably not a single 
aphis will be left, although their shrunken 
skins will be in considerable evidence. 

Man's insecticides and fumigating devices 
sink into insignificance beside the persistent 
onslaughts of these hover-fly grubs, of which 
there are many common British species, 
besides the one considered here, that work 
similar havoc amongst aphides. For this is 
Nature's own method of keeping one organism 
in check by means of another. Of course, 
there are other insect grubs which co operate 
in this same work, such as those of the 
familiar red and black spotted ladybird- 
beetles and those of the handsome lacewing- 
flies, but the hover-flies probably outrival all 
their compeers in this respect; especially 
does this apply to the particular species con¬ 
sidered here, for it is one of the largest and 
develops into a grub a good half inch in 
length, and when full grown it has a most 
astonishing appetite. 

Reaumur has estimated that a single 
aphis may be progenitor to no fewer than 
5,904,900,000 individuals during the few* 
weeks of its life. Even in one day an aphis 
may produce twenty or more young, all 
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females like herself, which grow T to full size 
at an astonishing rate, and then immediately 
begin themselves to bud out young, again all 
females, and these grandchildren are soon 
budding again. This method of budding 
reproduction has been shown to continue as 
far as the twentieth generation, no males 
appearing until the late autumn broods ; from 
these late broods eggs are produced which 
carry the species through the winter, and 
these again in the spring produce the first 
brood of the budding females. 

With such marvellous reproductive re¬ 
sources one can readily understand how the 
few aphides seen one day on a plant become 
a multitude a day or so afterwards. The 
hover-fly, too, is well acquainted with this 
state of affairs, and while it poises above the 
plants on its rapidly-vibrating wings its large 
eye-masses observe amongst the young shoots 
the few tiny aphides, and then with wonderful 
instinct it carefully places one or more of its 
minute and pretty eggs in their near vicinity, 
apprently with a perfect knowledge that in 
the course of the three days that its eggs are 
maturing ample provision will be forthcoming 
to supply the ever-increasing appetite of its 
hungry offspring. 

After the eggs are deposited it is only a 
matter of time with the aphides—a time 
which depends on the number of eggs 
deposited by the hover-flies ; not to mention 
those of the ladybird-beetles and lace wing- 
flies, The first day’s meal of the hover fly 
grub may consist of three aphides, as we 
have seen, but the nature of its appetite for 
the last few days of the nine or ten of its 
existence as a grub 
is something to 
delight the heart of 
the gardener, for 
aphides disappear 
as if by magic. 

From an estimate 
I made with a 
number of full- 
grown grubs I found 
that the average 
rate at which they 
sucked aphides dry 
was a little over one 
hundred per hour 
each grub, Of 
course, they have 
to rest occasionally, 
but, being blind, 
night is as good as 
day to them, so that 
even, allowing half 
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the twenty-four hours for 
resting, which would pro¬ 
bably be a considerable 
over-estimate, each full- 
grown grub would dispose 
of more than twelve hun¬ 
dred aphides per day. 

Such is one of the means 
by which Nature check¬ 
mates the rapid increase 
of the aphides. 

At the end of ten days 
or thereabouts, however* 
this awful appetite of the 
grub declines ; in short, 
it turns sick at the sight 
of aphides, and should 
any be placed in its way 
it turns abruptly from 
them and selects another 
path, so loathsome have 
they become. And then 
it winders restlessly about 
the leaves and branches, at last coming to rest 
in some quiet spot beneath a leaf, or amongst 
a cluster of leaves. Here it puts away its 
trident or aphis spear for ever; or perhaps 
the last purpose served by this organ is to 
assist in attaching the grub to the leaf, for it 
is by that end that it at first secures itself. 

Adhering firmly to the leaf, the hind and 
broader parts of its body are drawn up until 
the grub becomes somewhat pear-shaped. 
Its green colour and white band then slowly 
disappear and give place to a golden-brown 
hue, its skin at the same time hardening until 
it becomes of a horny consistency. Such is 
its pupa or chrysalis, which differs from those 
of butterflies and moths in that the larva or 
grub does not moult its skin before becoming 
a pupa. In this case we have seen that the 
actual skin of the grub is changed into the 
pupa or chrysalis shell In Fig. 8 the pupa 
is shown hanging amongst 
the leaves near the central 
part of the chrysanthemum 
branch on which it hunted 
its prey. 

THE PERFECT HOVER - FLY, 

Ten days later this golden- 
brown pupa splits and a 


large piece of the shell 
breaks away, and through 
the opening the shining 
blue-black hover-fly, with 
the three interrupted 
cream - coloured bands 
across itsabdomenfFig.g), 
appears, trim and ready 
for further service to the 
gardener by carrying pol¬ 
len from flower to flower, 
and so assisting in fertiliz¬ 
ing them* and then again, 
in the case of the female 
insect, by depositing her 
tiny eggs with all their 
potent possi hi 1ities 
amongst his plants. 

Thus the development 
of this species of hover- 
fly occupies a little over 
three weeks, and then it 
is able to reproduce its 
kind, which allows of several broods appear¬ 
ing during the course of the summer. This 
also explains why these flies are most abun¬ 
dant during the autumn months. 

There is one point in the life history of 
this insect, however, which I have not been 
able to clear up either by observation or 
inquiry—namely, how it tides over the 
winler. Does an occasional fertilized fly 
hide away in some sheltered nook, like the 
familiar wasp, and deposit the first eggs of 
the summer brood ? Or do both male and 
female insects live through winter and breed 
in early spring, like some of our familiar 
butterflies? Or are eggs deposited within 
the scales of buds, or similar situations, like 
those of its prey the aphides ? Or, again, does 
its pupa, like that of the orange-tip butterfly, 
remain attached to stalks and stems through¬ 
out the rains, frosts* and snows of winter 
and spring? Of course, it 
is possible for the grub to 
hibernate as many cater¬ 
pillars do, but this, I think, 
is probably the least likely 
solution, while* perhaps, 
one of the first two sugges¬ 
tions is most probable. 
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CHAPTER VL 
OW tell us what happened 
to you,” said Cyril to Jane, 
when he and the others had 
told her all about the Queen's 
talk and the banquet and 
the variety entertainment, 
carefully stopping short before the beginning 
of the dungeon part of the story, 

“It wasn't much good going,” said Jane, 
“ if you didn't even try to get the amulet.” 

u We found out it was no go,” said Cyril; 
“ it's not to be got in Babylon, It was lost 
before that. We'll go to some other jolly 
friendly place, where everyone is kind and 
pleasant, and look for it there. Now tell 
about your part” 

“ Oh,” said Jane, “ the Queen’s man with 
the smooth face—what was his name?" 

“ Ritti-Marduk,” said Cyril, 

“Yes,” said Jane; “ Ritti-Marduk. He 
came for me just after the psammead had 
bitten the guard-of-the-gate's wife's little boy, 
and he took me to the palace. And we had 
supper with the new little Queen from Egypt. 
She is a dear—not much older than you. 
She told me heaps about Egypt. And we 
played ball after supper. And then the 
Babylon Queen sent for me. I like her, too, 
And she talked to the psammead and I went 
to sleep. And then you woke me up. 
That's all.” 

The psammead, roused from its sound 
sleep, told the same story. 


By E. Nesbit. 


“ But,” it added, “ what possessed you to 
tell that Queen that I could give wishes ? 
And she's the last person in the world you 
ought to have told. She's got the charm 
that compels me to give her as many wishes 
as she likes. She’ll be the death of me w hen 
she does come. I sometimes think you were 
born without even the most rudimentary 
imitation of brains.” 

The children did not know the meaning 
of u rudimentary,” but it sounded a rude, 
insulting word. 

u I don't see that we did any harm,” said 
Cyril, sulkily. 

“ Oh, no,” said the psammead, with wither¬ 
ing irony, “ not at all ! Of course not! 
Quite the contrary 1 Exactly so ! Only she 
happened to wish that she might soon find 
herself in your country. And soon may 
mean any minute.” 

H Then it's your fault,” said Robert, 
** because you might just as well have made 
4 soon' mean some minute next year or next 
century.” 

“ That's where you, as so often happens, 
make the mistake,” rejoined the sand-fairy. 

couldn't mean anything but what she 
meant by ■ soon/ It wasn't my wish. And 
what she meant was the minute the King's 
gone out lion-hunting. So she’ll have a 
whole day to do as she wishes with.” 

“ Well,” said Cyril, with a sigh of resigna¬ 
tion, “ we must do what we can to give her a 
good time. She was jolly decent to us. I 
say, suppose we were to go to St. James's 
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Park after dinner and feed those ducks that The travelling carriage was beautiful, but, 
we never did feed ? After all that Babylon as Cyril said, they couldn’t use it. “ We 

and all those years ago, I feel as if I should daren’t leave home for a single minute 

like to see something real , and now. You’ll now,” said he, “ for fear that minute should 

come, psammead ? ” be the minute.” 

“ Where’s my priceless woven basket of “ What minute be what minute ? ” asked 
sacred rushes ? ” asked the psammead, Jane, impatiently. 

morosely. “ I can’t go out with nothing on. “ The minute when the Queen of Babylon 
And I won’t, what’s more.” comes,” said Cyril. And then everyone 

And then everybody remembered with pain saw it. 
that the bass bag had, in the hurry of depar- For some days life flowed in a very slow, 
ture from Babylon, not been remembered. dusty, and uneventful stream. The children 

“ But it’s not so extra precious,” said Robert, could never go out all at once, because they 

hastily. “ You get them given to you for noth- never knew when the King of Babylon would 

ing if you buy fish in Farringdon Market.” go out lion-hunting and leave his Queen 

“ Oh,” said the psammead, very crossly free to pay them that surprise visit to which 

indeed, “so you presume on my sublime she was without doubt eagerly looking 

indifference to the things of this disgusting forward. 

modern world to fob me off with a travelling So they took it in turns, two and two, to 
equipage that costs you nothing. Very well, go out and to stay in. 

I shall go to sand. Please, don’t wake me.” One day Anthea, who had been left alone, 
And it went then and there to sand, which, having heard the others come in, went down, 

as you know, meant to bed. The boys went and before she had had time to hear how 

to St. James’s Park to feed the ducks, but they had liked the ducks, a noise arose out- 

they went alone. side, compared to which wild beasts’ noises 

Anthea and Jane sat sewing all the after- were gentle as singing-birds’, 
noon. They cut off half a yard from each of “ Good gracious ! ” cried Anthea; “ what’s 
their best green Liberty sashes. A towel cut that ? ” 

in two formed a lining, and they sat and The loud hum of many voices came 
sewed and sewed and sewed. What they through the open window. Words could 

•were making was a bag for the psammead. be distinguished: “ ’Ere’s a guy ! ” 

Each worked at a half of the bag ; Jane’s half “ This ain’t November. That ain’t no guy. 
had four-leaved shamrocks embroidered on it. It’s a ballet lady, that’s what it is.” 

They were the only things she could do “Not it—it’s a bloomin’ looney, I tell 
(because she had been taught how at school, you.” 

and, fortunately, some of the silk she had Then came a clear voice that they knew, 

been taught with was left over). And even “ Retire, slaves ! ” it said, 

so, Anthea had to draw the pattern for her. “ What’s she a-saying ? ” cried a dozen 
Anthea’s side of the bag had letters on it— voices. 

worked hastily but affectionately in chain- “Some blamed foreign lingo,” one voice 
stitch. They were something like this :— replied. 

The children rushed to the door. A 
crowd was on the road and pavement. 

In the middle of the crowd, plainly to be 
seen from the top of the steps, were the 
beautiful face and bright veil of the Baby¬ 
lonian Queen. 

“ Jimminy ! ” cried Robert, and ran down 
the steps. “ Here she is ! 

“ Here!” he continued, “look out—let the 
lady pass. She’s a friend of ours, coming to 
see us.” 

“ Nice friend for a respeckable house,” 
She would have put “Psammead’s Travel- • ■snorted a fat woman with marrows on a 
-ling. Carriage,”but she made the letters too ■'hawo'dirt/ 
big, so there was no room. The bag wjis All the'-same ffle-crowd made way a little, 
made into a bag with old nurse’s sewing The Queen met,Robert on the pavement, 
machine, find the strings of' it were Anthea’s and Cyril joined-them,• the psammead bag 
and Jane’slltest Ve&flwur-ribbons. . .. on his arm. 
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“ Here,” he whispered, “ here's the psam- 
mead ; you can get wishes/ 1 

“ / wish you’d come in a different dress, 
if you had to come/' said Robert; “ but it’s 
no use my wishing anything*” 

“ No/ J said the Queen. “ I wish I was 
dressed—no, I don't—I wish they were 
dressed properly; then they wouldn't be so 
silly*” 

The psammead blew itself out till the bag 
was a very tight fit for it; and suddenly 
every man, woman, and child in that crowd 
felt that it had not enough clothes on. For, 
of course, the Queen's idea of proper dress 
was the dress that had been proper for the 
working classes three thousand years ago in 
Babylon—and there was not much of it. 

“ Lawky me/ 1 said the marrow selling 
woman, “whatever could ha' took me to 
come out this figure,” and she wheeled her 
cart away very quickly indeed. 

“ Someone's made a pretty guy of you! 
Talk of guys ! ” said a man who sold 
bootlaces. 

“Well, don’t you talk,” said the man next 
him* “ Look at your own silly legs; and 
where’s your bcx>ts ? ” 



“ I never come out 
like this, I’ll take my 
sacred,” said the boot¬ 
lace-seller* “I wasn’t 
quite myself last night, 
I'll own, but not to dress 
up like a circus*” 

The crowd was all 
talking at once, and get¬ 
ting rather angry. But 
no one seemed to think 
of blaming the Queen. 

Anthea bounded down 
the steps and pulled her 
up ; the others fob 
lowed, and the door was 
shut. 

“ Blowed if I can make 
it out! ” they heard. 
“ I'm off home, I am.” 

And the crowd, com¬ 
ing slowly to the same 
mind, dispersed, fol¬ 
lowed by another crowd 
of persons who were 
not dressed in what the 
Queen thought was the 
proper way. 

“We shall have the 
police here directly,” 
said Anthea, in the tones 
of despair. “Oh, why 
did you come dressed like that?” 

The Queen leaned against the arm of the 
horse-hair sofa. 

“How else can a Queen dress, I should 
like to know ?" she questioned* 

“ Our Queen wears things like other 
people,” said Cyril* 

“ Well, I don't. And I must say,” she 
remarked, in an injured tone, “that you don’t 
seem very glad to see me now I have come. 
But perhaps it's the surprise that makes you 
behave like this. Yet you ought to be used 
to surprises. The way you vanished! I 
shall never forget it* The best magic I've 
ever seen. How did you do it ? " 

“Oh, never mind about that now,” said 
Robert. “You see, you've gone and upset 
all those people, and I expect they’ll fetch 
the police. And we don't want to see you 
collared and put in prison.” 

“You can't put Queens in prison,” she 
said, loftily. 

“ Oh, can’t you ? ” said Cyril. “ We cut 
off a Ring’s head here once.” 

“In this room ? How frightfully interest¬ 
ing ! ” 

“ No, no —not in this room ; in history.” 
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" ' 1 NEVE* COMB OUT Ltl CF f THIS,' SAID THE RODTLACH^ 

sellbr. m 

44 Oh, in that™ said the Queen, dis¬ 
paragingly, 44 1 thought you’d done it with 
your own hands/' 

The girls shuddered. 

14 What a hideous city yours is/' the Queen 
went on, pleasantly, 41 and what horrid, 
ignorant people ! Do you know, thc*y actually 
can’t understand a single word I say/' 

“ Can you understand them ? " asked Jane, 
44 Of course not; they speak some vulgar 
Northern dialect* I can understand you 
quite well,” 

I really am not going to explain again how 
it was that the children could understand 
other languages than their own so thoroughly, 
and talk them, too, so that it felt and sounded 
just as though they were talking English, 

44 Well,” said Cyril, bluntly, “now you've 
seen just how horrid it is, don't you think 
you might as well go home again ? " 

“Why, I've seen simply nothing yet/’ said 
the Queen, arranging her starry veil. 44 Now 
I must go and see your King and Queen/' 

44 Nobody's allowed to/' said Anthea, in 
haste* 44 But look here ; we’ll take you and 
show you anything you'd like to see—any¬ 
thing you can see," she added, kindly, 
because she remembered how nice the 
Queen had been to them in Babylon, even 
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if she had been a little deceit¬ 
ful in the matter of Jane and 
the psammead. 

“There’s the Museum,”said 
Cyril, hopefully ; 44 there are 
lots of things from your coun¬ 
try there. If only we could 

disguise you a little-” 

“ I know,” said Anthea, 
suddenly. 44 Mother's 
T old theatre - cloak, and 
there are a lot of her old 
hats in the big box,” 
The blue silk, lace- 
trimmed cloak did in¬ 
deed hide some of the 
Queen's startling splendours, 
but the hat fitted very badly. 
It had pink roses in it ; and 
there was something about the 
coat, or the hat, or the Queen, 
that made her look somehow 
not very respectable. 

“Oh, never mind,” said An¬ 
thea, when Cyril whispered 
this. u The thing is to get 
her out before nurse has finished her forty 
winks* I should think she’s about got to the 
thirty-ninth wink by now.” 

The blue silk cloak and the pink-rosed hat 
attracted almost as much attention as the 
Royal costume had done ; and the children 
were uncommonly glad to get out of the noisy 
streets into the grey quiet of the Museum* 

44 Parcels and umbrellas to be left here,” 
said a man at a counter. The party had no 
umbrellas, and the only parcel was the bag 
containing the psammead, which the Queen 
had insisted should be brought 

“Ttn not going to be left,” said the 
psammead, softly, 44 so don’t you think it” 
“I'll wait outside,” said Anthea, hastily, 
and went to sit on the seat near the drinking 
fountain* 

44 Don’t sit so near that nasty fountain,” 
said the creature, crossly; 44 1 might get 
splashed.” 

Anthea obediently moved to another seat 
and waited* Indeed, she waited and waited 
and waited and waited and waited* The 
psammead dropped into an uneasy slumber, 
Anthea had long ceased to watch the swing- 
door that always let out the wrong person, 
and was herself almost asleep, and still the 
others did not come back. 

It was with quite a start that Anthea 
suddenly realized that they had come back, 
and that they were not alone. Behind them 
was quite a crowd of men in uniform, and 
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several gentlemen were there. Everyone 
seemed very angry. 

“ Now, go,” said the nicest of the angry 
gentlemen, “ Take the poor, demented thing 
home and tell your parents she ought to be 
properly looked after,” 

“ If you can’t get her to go we must send 
for thepoiice,” said thenastiest 
gentleman. 

“ But we don't wish to use 
harsh measures," added the 
nice one, who was really very 
nice indeed, and seemed to 
be over all the others. 

“ May I speak to my sister 
a moment first?" asked Ro¬ 
bert. The nicest gentleman 
nodded, and the officials stood 
round the Queen and the 
others, forming a sort of guard, 
while Robert crossed over to 
Anthea. 

“ Everything you can think 
of,” he replied to Anthea’s 
glance of inquiry, 46 Kicked 
up the most frightful shine in 
there. Said those necklaces 
and earrings and things in 
the glass cases were all hers 
—would have them out of the 
cases. Tried to break the 
glass ; she did break one bit! 

Everybody in the place has 
been at her. No good. I only 
got her out by telling her that 
was the place where they cut 
Queens’ heads off.” 

“Oh, Bobs, what a whacker!” 

41 You'd have told a whack- 
inger one to get her out. Be¬ 
sides, it wasn't. I meant 
mummy Queens, How do you 
know they don't cut off 
mummies’ heads to see how 
the embalming is done? 

What I want to say is— 

Can't you get her to go with 
you quietly ? J> 

“ I’ll try," said Anthea ; 
and went up to the Queen. 

“Do come home,” she 
said ; “ the learned gentleman in our house 
has a much nicer necklace than anything 
they’ve got here. Come and see it,” 

The Queen nodded, 

“You see," said the nastiest gentleman, 
“she does understand English." 

“ I was talking Babylonian, I think,” said 
Anthea, bashfully. 
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“ SH E WAITED AND 
WAITED AND WAITBP," 


“ My good child,” said the nice gentleman, 
“ what you’re talking is not Babylonian, but 
nonsense. You just go home at once , and 
tell your parents exactly what has happened." 

Anthea took the Queen's hand and gently 
pulled her away. The other children followed, 
and the black crowd of angry gentlemen 
stood on the steps watching them. It was 
when the little party of disgraced children, 
with the Queen who had disgraced them, 
had reached the middle of the courtyard that 
her eyes fell on the bag where 
the psammead was. She 
stopped short 

“I wish,” she said, very 
loud and clear, “ that all those 
Babylonian things would come 
out to me here, slowly, so that 
those dogs and slaves can see 
the working of the great 
Queen’s magic." 

" Oh, you are a tiresome 
woman," said the psammead in 
its bag, but it puffed itself out. 

Next moment there was a 
crash. The glass swing-doors 
and all their framework were 
smashed suddenly and com¬ 
pletely. The crowd of angry 
gentlemen sprang aside when 
they saw what had done this. 
But the nastiest of them was 
not quick enough, and he was 
roughly pushed out of the way 
by an enormous stone bull 
that was floating steadily 
through the door. It came 
and stood beside the Queen 
in the middle of the courtyard. 
It was followed by more 
stone images, by great slabs 
of carved stone, bricks, hel¬ 
mets, tools, weapons, fetters, 
wine - jars, bowls, bottles, 
vases, jugs, saucers, seals, and the round 
long things, something like rolling-pins, 
with marks on them like the print of little 
bird-feet, necklaces, collars, rings, armlets, 
earrings—heaps and heaps and heaps of 
things, far more than anyone had time to 
count, or even to see distinctly. 

All the angry gentlemen had abruptly sat 
down on the Museum steps, except the nice 
one. He stood with his hands in his pockets, 
just as though he was quite used to see great 
stone bulls and all sorts of small Babylonish 
objects float out into the Museum yard. But 
he sent a man to close the big iron gates, A 
journalist who was just leaving the Museum 
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do went down to the Museum on 
the tops of omnibuses. But by 
the time they got there there 
was nothing to be seen. For the 
Babylonian Queen had suddenly 
seen the closed gates* had felt 
the threat of them, an d had said : 

14 1 wish we were in your house.” 

And, of course, instantly they 
were. 

The psammead was furious, “ Look here,” 
it said, 44 they’ll come after you, and they’ll 
find me. There’ll be a national cage built 
for me at Westminster, and I shall have to 
w f ork at politics. Why couldn't you leave 
the things in their places ? ” 
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IT WAS FOLLOWED BY MORE STONE 
IMAGES." 


People wouldn’t notice 
her so much then. 1 ’ 

“ Sell this,” said the 
Queen, taking a ring 
from her finger. 

“They’d only think 
we’d stolen it,” said Cyril, bitterly, “ and put 
us in prison/ 1 

“All roads lead to prison with you, it 
seems,” said the Queen, 

“ The learned gentleman 3 ” said Anthea, 
and ran up to him with the ring in her hand, 
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spoke to Robert as he passed. “ Theosophy, 
I suppose,” he said 44 Is she Mrs, Besant? JJ 
44 Yes/ 1 said Robert, recklessly. 

The journalist passed through the gates 
just before they were shut. He rushed off 
to Fleet Street, and his paper got out a new 
edition within half an hour. 

“Mrs. Besant and Theosophy. 
Impertinent Miracle at the British Museum,” 
People saw it in fat black letters on the 
bills carried by the sellers of newspapers. 
Some few people who had nothing better to 


44 What a temper you have, haven't you ? n 
said the Queen, serenely. 44 1 wish all the 
things were back in their places. Will that 
do for you ? ” 

The psammead swelled and shrank and 
Spoke very angrily, 

44 I can't refuse to give your wishes,” it 
said, 44 but I can bite. And I will if this 
goes on. Now, then.” 

“ Ah, don’t,” whispered Anthea, dose to 
its bristling ear; 44 it’s dreadful for us too. 
Don’t you desert us. Perhaps shell wish 
herself at home again soon/’ 

14 Not she,” said the psam- 
mead, a little less crossly. 

“Take me to see your city,” 
said the Queen* 

The children looked at each 
other. 

44 If we had some money we 
could take her about in a cab. 
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carefully, 
Queen of 


u Look here/' she said ; “ will you buy this 
for a pound ? ” 

“ Oh! M he said, in tones of joy and 
amazement, and took the ring into his hand, 

“ I'll lend you a pound/* said the learned 
gentleman, “with pleasure; and I’ll take 
care of the ring for you. Who did you say 
gave it to you ?" 

“ We call her,” said Anthea, 

" the Queen of Babylon.” 

M Does she say that she’s 
Babylon ?” he uneasily 
asked. 

“Yes/' said Anthea, 
recklessly. 

“This, then, must he 
thought - transference,” 
he said. “ I sup¬ 
pose I have uncon¬ 
sciously influenced her 
too. I never thought 
my Babylonish studies 
would bear fruit like 
this. Horrible! There 
are more things in 
Heaven and earth than 


“Yes/ 1 said Anthea, 

** heaps more. And the 
pound is the thing I 
want more than any* 
thing on earth.” 

She took the sove¬ 
reign and ran down to 
the others. 

And now, from the 
window of a four- 
wheeled cab, the Queen 
of Babylon beheld the 
wonders of London, 

Buckingham Palace 
she thought uninterest- 
i ng ; West minster 
Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament were little better. But she 
liked the Tower and the river, and the ships 
filled her with wonder and delight. 

“But how badly you keep your slaves. 
How wretched and poor and neglected they 
seem ! ” she said, as the cab rattled along a 
crowded, dirty street. 

" They aren't slaves; they're working 
people/' said Jane. 

" Of course they’re working people. 
That's what slaves are. Don't you tell me. 
Do you suppose I don't know a slave's face 
when I see it ? Why don't their masters see 
that they're better fed and better clothed ? 
Well, I wish that all these slaves may have in 


LI, I.KNP VOU A FWHU, SAID 
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their hands this moment their full oi their 
^favourite meat and drink.” 

Instantly all the people in that street, and 
in all the other streets where poor people 
live, found their hands full of things to eat 
and drink. From the cab window could be 
seen persons carrying every kind of food, and 
bottles and cans as well. Roast meat, fowls, 
red lobsters, great yellowy crabs, fried fish, 
boiled pork, beefsteak puddings, baked 
onions, mutton pies; most of the children 
had oranges and sweets and cake. It made 
an enormous change in the look of the 
street brightened it up, so to speak, and 
brightened up, more than you can possibly 
imagine, the faces of the people. 

“Makes a difference, doesn’t it?” said 
the Queen. 

“That’s the best wish you’ve had yet,” 
said Jane, with cordial approval. 

Just by the Bank the 
cabman stopped. 

“ I ain't a-goin* to 
drive you no fur¬ 
ther,” he said. 
“ Out you gets.” 

They got out, 
rather unwill* 
ingly- 

“ I wants my 
tea,” he said; 
and they saw 
- that on the box 
of the cab was a 
mound of cab¬ 
bage, with pork- 
chops and apple 
a duck, and a spotted cur¬ 
rant pudding, also a large can. 

“ You pay me my fare/' he 
said, threateningly, and looked down at 
the mound, muttering again about his 
tea. 

“We'll take another cab,” said Cyril, 
with dignity. “ Give me change for a sove¬ 
reign, if you please.” 

But the cabman, as it turned out, was 
not at all a nice character. He took the 
sovereign, whipped up his horse, and disap¬ 
peared in the stream of cabs and omnibuses 
and waggons without giving them any change 
at all. 

Already a little crowd was collecting round 
the party. 

“ Come on,” said Robert, leading the 
wrong way. 

The crowd round them thickened. They 
were in a narrow^ street, where many gentle¬ 
men in black coats and without hats were 
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standing about on the pavement, 
talking very loudly. 

41 How ugly their clothes are ! '* 
said the Queen of Babylon. 

41 They'd be rather fine men, 
some of them, if they were 
dressed decently, especially the 
ones with the beautiful, long, 


* . 
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Al.tr THE PEOPLE JN THAT STREET 
FOUND THEIH HAKM FULL OF THINGS 
TO EAT AM) DRINK.'* 


curved noses. I wish they were dressed like 
the Babylonians of my Court/’ 

And, of course, they were. 

The moment the almost fainting psammead 
had blown itself out every man in Throgmor¬ 
ton Street appeared abruptly in Babylonian 
dress, and some who had been thought to be 
rich appeared dressed only in just a long 
shirt without sleeves. 

Many were carefully powdered, their hair 
and beards were scented and curled, their 
garments richly embroidered. They wore 
rings and armlets, flat gold collars, and 
swords and impossible looking head-dresses. 

A stupefied silence fell on them, 
u 1 say ”—a youth who had always been 
fair-haired broke that silence—“it’s only 
fancy, of course—something wrong with my 
eyes—but you chaps do look so rum. 11 

“ Rum ! " said his friend- l( Look at you l 
You in a sash! My hat ! And your hair's 
gone black and you've got a beard. It's my 
belief we’ve been poisoned. You do look a 
jack-ape/’ 

“ Old Levinstein don’t look so bad. Rut 
how was it done —that's what I want to know ? 

Diqilized bvAL-iDOQTc 


Mow was it done? 

Is it conjuring, or 
what ?” 

I only wish,” 
said old Levin¬ 
stein — he was 
quite close to the 
children, and they 
trembled, because 
they knew that 
w h a t e v e r he 
wished would 
come true — I 
only wish we 
knew whod done 
it.” 

And, of course, 
instantly they did 
know. They pressed 
round the Queen. 

“Scandalous! 
Shameful ! Ought to 
be put down by law ! 
Give her in charge! 
Fetch the police!" 
two or three hundred 
voices shouted at 
once. 

The Queen re^ 
coiled. 

“ What is it ? ” she 
asked, H They sound 
like caged lions—lions 
by the thousand What is it that they say ? ” 

44 They say 4 police,' ” said Cyril, briefly. 
u I knew' they would, sooner or later. And 
I don’t blame them, mind you.” 

“ I wish my guards w ere here,” cried the 
Queen, The exhausted psammead was 
panting and trembling, but the Queen's 
guards in red and green garments and brass 
and iron gear choked Throgmorton Street, 
and bared weapons flashed round the Queen. 

The members of the Stock Exchange had 
edged carefully away from the gleaming 
blades, the mailed figures, the hard, cruel 
Eastern faces. But Throgmorton Street is 
narrow, and the crowd was too thick for them 
to get away as quickly as they wished, 

“ Kill them ! n cried the Queen* “ Kill the 
dogs ! ,J 

The guards obeyed. 

11 It’s all a dream,” cried Mr. Levinstein, 
cowering in a doorway behind a clerk. 

“ It isn't,” said the clerk. “ It isn't. Oh, 
my good gracious, those foreign brutes are 
killing everybody, Henry Hirsch is down 
now, and Prentice is cut in two—oh, Lord ! 
and Huth, ariditjiereIgq>e*n'Lionel Cohen with * 
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his head off, and Guy Rosenthal I has 
lost his head now. A dream ? I wish 
to goodness it was all a dream.” 

And, of course, instantly it was ! 

The entire Stock Exchange rubbed 
its eyes. No one said a word about 
it to anyone else, I think I have explained 
before that business men do not like it to be 
known that they have been dreaming in 
business hours, especially mad dreams. 

The children were in the dining-room at 
Fitzroy Street, pale and trembling. The 
psammead crawled out of the bag and lay flat 
on the table, its legs stretched out, looking 
more like a dead hare than anything else. 

41 Thank goodness that's over," said Anthea. 

“ She won’t come back, will she ? ” asked 
Jane, tremulously, 

“No,” said Cyril; “she’s thousands of years 
ago. But we spent a whole precious pound 
on her. It'll take all our pocket-money for 
ages to pay that back.” 

“ Not if it was all a dream,” said Robert. 
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u The wish said all 
a dream, you know, 
Panther. You cut 
up and ask if he lent 
you anything/ 1 

“I beg your pardon,”said Anthea, politely, 
following the sound of her knock into the 
presence of the learned gentleman, “ Fm so 
sorry to trouble you, but did you lend me a 
pound to-day?” 

“No,” said he, looking kindly at her 
through his spectacles. “ But it’s extra¬ 
ordinary that you should ask me, for 1 dozed 
a few moments this afternoon, a thing I 
very rarely do, and I dreamed quite distinctly 
that I lent you a sovereign and that you left 
one of the Queen of Babylon's rings here. 
The ring was a magnificent specimen/* He 
sighed. “ I wish it hadn't been a dream,” 
he said, and smiled. He was really learning 
to smile quite nicely. 

Anthea could not be too thankful that the 
psammead was not there to grant his wish, 
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AN ECCENTRIC PLANT, 

“ It sometimes occurs that amongst Nature’s 
organisms we meet with examples which seem to 
have more or less completely ignored the ordinary 
rules and conditions laid down for them. Here, for 
example, is an orchid which apparently holds quite 
original ideas as to how it should develop—which, in 
fact, seems to have almost reversed all the normal 
conditions that govern plant life. Its roots, it will 


a slick in each hand, slides down the rail, Ilis feet are 
crossed on the track and he brakes by pressing down 
on them. As the grade is often as much as ao per 
cent,, good speeds are obtained.”—Mr, John M. 
Maguire, Tick nor Hall, Colo, College, Colo. Springs, 
Colorado, 


A LIGHT-AND-SHADE FACE, 

** I recently took a snap-shot of two elephants 
walking. On close examination I was surprised to 
find the exact image of a human face on the head 
of the second elephant, As a freak of light and 
shade this would be hard to Ijeat.”—Mr, E. Lester, 
Treherbert, S* Wales, 


lie seen, spread about a piece of hark in the 
air, instead of into the soil as ordinary roots. 
Little or no moisture is required by the plant, 
for, as the photograph show's, the orchid can 
flourish well and is quite contented with the 
piece of dry hark on which it clings. Then, 
as if to excel these novel efforts, it grows 
upside down, pointing its leaves towards the 
ground with its root and bulbs turned up¬ 
wards. If its position is reversed to that of a 
normal plant it soon readjusts itself to its 
topsy-turvy attitude again, and in this position 
it develops flowers and seed. The orchid is 
known by the name Caitkya citrina and 
comes from Mexico, but what special benefits 
it derives from these extraordinary and novel 
tactics is difficult to understand.”—Mr* John 
J, Ward, Rustnurbe House, Somerset Road, 
Coventry. 

COASTING ON PIKES PEAK. 
u My photograph shows a form of coasting 
practised on the log road up Pike’s Peak. 
The coaster sits on a stone which has been 
placed on the rail, and, balancing himself with 
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POST CARD. 

THE ADDRESS TO BE WRITTEN QW THIS 


mm/s 62 / 6 n- 

3/°' Ol UyOMK /COOICf' 

III* Z G 30 *" 


ANOTHER CURIOUS ADDRESS. 

“Tliis post-card was posted here on November Jjth 
and delivered at ils proper address the next morning. 
To read it, turn the figures upside down and hold in 
front of a looking-ghtss. The photograph of the post¬ 
card was taken by Mr. Holliday, of Winchester.”—Mr. 
H. Ingram Payne, 74, Shaftesbury Road, Brighton. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC PAINTING. 

** The photograph I send yon to all appearances 
represents myself having just completed a painting of a 


* canvas/ A small oval hole, slightly smaller than 
the 1 painting' now appears, was then cut in a 
sheet of brown paper, and the paper wrapped 
round the printing frame, so that the hole appeared 
just over the face and shoulders, by this means 
encuring that the head and shoulders only were 
printed on the 1 canvas/*’—Mr. F. Stuart 
Maud]tug, 5, Lawn Crescent, Kcw Gardens. 


"NERVE! f 

“ I send you a photograph of a feat of balancing 
by mv friend Mr. Powers, the carpenter, 




as. Aisatia . Sitting on lop of the mast, one 
hundred and fifly-four feet from the deck, he 
quietly smokes, while I, hanging on for dear 
life in the rigging abaft, catch him with my 
Kodak, The land in front of the vessel’s 
nose is Ship Island, across from Mobile 
Harbour. Mr. Powers is a skilled, mechanic as 
well as an acrobat/ 1 —Mr. Wm. I\ McCartney, 
2,0034, Second Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 

A CHINESE POCKET-SUNDIAL. 

“ Below is a photo, of a curio which must 
have taken the place of a watch for a China¬ 
man. It consists of two pieces of wood hinged 
together and opening only to right angles, 
where they are stopped by a silk cord. This 
forms the stylus of the sundial, which is figured 
round the compass sunk in the board. Finding 
the north by the compass, the time could 
easily be read 011 the dial,”—Mr. Cecil H* 
Norton, Brandon Tarva Rectory* Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk. 


lady’s portrait, but this is not really the case. The modus 
optrandi was as follows. I borrowed the easel seen in the 


holograph, and then 
x and covered ' 


rocured a piece of wood from an old 
an ordinary while tablecloth, stretch¬ 


ing it tightly over the piece of wood and fastening it securely 
at the hack, thus obtaining my t canvas.’ After having placed 
the ‘canvas' on the easel, I was photographed in the position 
shown, my palette and brushes consisting of nothing more than, 
a small tray and three ordinary lead-pencils. A print was then 
made from the negative, which, of course, left my ‘canvas' 
quite plain and white. I then printed in the ‘painting, 5 which 
is really another photo. This was done by placing the print 
made from the first-named negative over the second one, so 
that the head and shoulders appeared in the centre of the 
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To spare much money 

if vtm what you ar« wanting, ar<» procuring you 
directly from the manualury, bwing much eaai]y of 
course of the development the store* oh this stile 


iifijp 

Most unknown 

it is, that the mjLmifnctnry of m ul teal instrurnenle, 
wlueli haa find in Saxony n splendidly home n hns 
obtained a enormous expans!on mad the hignt-st develop- 
monk 

Mark- 

neutirehezi, Saxony, is the central oliw-e for the mntm- 
faettiry of musiea] InatrunH^ntsi And the factory gouds 
aro sent all over the world. 

Nowhere is to Hud * shop h sling musical instru¬ 
ments who has not Lonftht Home thing from this place. 

The undersigned is recomoiamiing his store for 
every subject in this manner. 

The proprietor of the undersigned house, sooner 
muoici&np and nil his rlerks beeing, before mmlctin, 
can on thin reason overtake every gnrantec for the 
best execution of all orders. 

Catalogues are sent gratia and postfree. 

PIf'mc to name exactly what instrument would 
bn dear-red, 

Tifpi&irs of instruments of all kinds are executed 
at the lowest prices. 

All persons, ordering something in regards of 
this annouce are receiving a pretty addition. 

Wilhelm Herwig in Markneukirchen, Saxony 


missed, a hue and cry was raised, and many 
persons followed the thief. He soon found out that 
he was being pursued, and doubled, but it was not 
long before his pursuers caught him up. They 
demanded the books, but the thief swore that 
he hadn + t got them, and said that he wished 
God would turn him into a stone if he had stolen 
them. No sooner had these fateful words left his 
lips than he became a stone pillar, and remains so 


to tms day. I may add that all the Anglesey people 
believe this very old tradition, and some even aver 
that after dark this stone turns back into a man and 
roams about. This tradition is recorded in all the 
old Welsh story-books, under the title, 1 Lleklr 
Llandyfrydog* (‘The Llandyfrydog Thief’), and 
many persons visit the spot. —Mr- Geo. Anthony 
Davies, Llandyfrydog Rectory, Llanerchymedd. 



ENGLISH AS SHE IS MURDERED. 

11 You have on several occasions given amusing 
examples of ‘English as she is murdered’ in your 
c Curiosities’ pages. These 
specimens were, l believe, in 
every case the efforts of 
Chinamen or Japanese. The 
advertisement reproduced may 
therefore interest your readers, 
as ft was printed in Germany 
for the benefit of the British 
public. I have taken it from 
a little work entitled 4 The 
New Opera - Glass,’ which 
professes to give a short de¬ 
scription (in English) of the 
best - known operas. I shall 
say nothing of the extra¬ 
ordinary English used in parts 
of this book; it simply beggars 
description.”—Mr. I sidoreTom, 

30, Drayton Park, Highbury, N- 


MAN TURNED INTO STONE. 

lt I send you the photograph 
of a stone to which the follow¬ 
ing slory is attached. Many 
centuries ago a man entered 
Llandyfrydog Church and stole 
some books from there. He 
placed these valuable books 
in a sack and made off, 
^he books were soon 



THE FEAT OF THE RUNAWAYS. 

" I send you a photograph of the lower 
part of a telegraph pile with a history. On 
the evening of the 30th 
of September, 1903, a 
pair of runaways were 
seen to be tearing madly dow n 
ihc street, attached to a van 
lie longing to the Queen City 
Oil Company, of Toronto. 
Before any further damage 
could be dune the team cob 
lided violently with one of the 
telegraph poles on the p&ve- 
, meni, with the astonishing 

result that the end of the 
shaft of the van was forced 
through the middle of the 
telegraph pole to the extent 
of forty-five inches. The shaft 
is three and a half inches by 
two and seven - eighth inches 
iti thickness and the tele¬ 
graph pole is thirteen inches 
in diameter by forty - three 
inches in circumference* 
Strange to relate the driver 
was quite unhurt, and the 
horses w'ere only slightly 
cut-” — Mr. Fred* S. 
Morgan, 82 J, Ferguson 
.Avenue North, Hamilton, 
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A PRISONER'S MESSAGES. 


“ A man wailing trial for burglary at the assizes 
sent for three meals from the hold outside the gaol. 
When the first plate was returned it bore the message, 
4 Please cut bread thick ; only a poor man-* On the 
last plate, 1 Thank you kindly; I shall get seven 


years, so good-bye and God bless you* from a caught 
burglar.—G. Roberts.’ The letters had been torn 
from newspapers and stuck upon the pJ dcs. He did 
not get seven years, as anticipated, hut only four.’*— 
Mr. P. Stride, 44, Oswald Road, St. Albans, Herts. 



THE RESULT OF FRICTION. 

** Along many of our canals it is customary to pro¬ 
tect protruding corners of bridges from damage which 

they are subject to 
by the constant 
chafing of the 
ropes. This pro¬ 
tection commonly 
takes the form of 
an iron kar let 
into the stone- 
work, and the 
grooves shown in 
the photo, are the 
result of about 
seven years’ 
wear* This parti¬ 
cular bar isslightly 
more than an 
inch in diameter, 


rest, butterflies and moths whose wings resemble 
leaves, and other insects that successfully mimic twigs 
are familiar examples that come readily to mind. 
However, one would, perhaps, scarcely expect to find 
sea-snails protected in this manner, yet in Japan, the 
West Indies, Malacca, and other hot countries certain 
sea-snails have developed the habit of cementing bits 
of stones or coral, or the empty shells of other 
molluscs! to the margins of their own shells as they 
grow. In this way, in due course* they become 
clothed with these foreign bodies, and closely 
resemble the numerous broken and encrusted pieces 
of rock which surround them on the sea bottom. 
Thus the animal gains protection from its enemies 
and fortifies its shell against attack. Some of these 
molluscs are quite artists in their way, arranging a 
spiral line of a particular kind of stones around their 
shells* They are called 4 carrier shells, 1 and the 
various species of snails show considerable selection 
in what they gather, some collecting chalk, others 


and is to be seen at the little village 
of Consall, in Churnet Valley, Nortft 
Staffordshire.”—Mr, H. O. Hor¬ 
ton, Wood house, Longton, Staffs. 


A SEA SNAIL'S DISGUISE* 

11 A common protective device in the animal world 
is that of producing inconspicuousness by simulation 
of general surroundings. Birds coloured to harmonize 
with the ground and branches amongst which they 


stones, and some shells alone* The example illus¬ 
trated is known by the name Xmcphora pallidu*a 
and comes from Japan. One shows the upper and 
the other the under side."—Mr* John J. Ward, 
Rusinurbe IIouse r Somerset Road* Coventry. 
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WATER BOUQUETS, 

The construction of water tsouquets was a 
favourite amusement of a former generation* 
that might .be revived nowadays with advan¬ 
tage, The effect of such bouquets is most 
charming, the flowers seeming to be encased 
in a block of dear ice. All that is necessary, 
in addition to the flowers, are a glass shade 
and dish, and, of course, a sufficient supply 
of water* The glass shade must tie filled 
entirely with water, so that not even a single 
air-bubble remains, and then placed over the 
liouquet previously arranged on the dkh* 
which serves as a base. It is an application 
on a large scale of the trick known to most 
boys by which a tumblerful of water may 
be held upside down without fear of spilling a 
drop, if a sheet of paper l*e first placed o\>r 
the mouth. An interesting article, giving full 
particulars how to make water bouquets, by 
MissG* E, Moysey, to whom we are indebted 
for the photograph, w r as published in the 
September number of The Grand Magazine. 


“ I am a very sound sleeper and cannot 
w ake in the morning, not even an alarum dock 
being loud enough to rouse me from my 
slumbers* so I have arranged my grapho- 

f hone to play at any time I like to set it to* 
n order to do this I use a clock and a piece 
of wood to act as a lever. I set the graph o- 
phone, then put one end of the wood under the 
governor spring-screw of the graphophone 
and the other end on the alarum key, so that 
when the alarum starts the key goes round 
and drops the piece of wood. The photo¬ 
graph is by E. S. Hunt/ 7 —Mr. J* Leakey, 
16, St* haul's Place, Canonbtiry, N. 


A CURIOUS SIGNBOARD, 

“The notice - board seen in the follow¬ 
ing picture appears in front of a 
Cyclists’ Rest at Earls wood, a very popular 
resort for picnics, near Birmingham , n -— 
The Rev* Henry M. Frye, 115, Frederick 
Road, Aston, Birmingham, 




THE MORNING WAKEk, 
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THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

By FATHER. OAFON. 


In these concluding chapters of his narrative Father Gapon describes the events which immediately followed 
the great massacre, his adventurous escape from Russia under the very eyes of the police, and finally gives 
an interesting forecast of the fate which he believes to be impending over the Czar and his advisers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
arms! a narrow escape. 

T last we reached our destina¬ 
tion. It was now about 1 p.m. 
The lady of the house shut me 
up in a room and gave me some 
food, which, to my astonish¬ 
ment, I ate with appetite. 
Then I was given a student’s suit of clothes 
and taken to another house, where I again 
changed into an ordinary suit; and here I 
had my beard shaved off. After that I was 
taken to the house of the famous Russian 

writer, X-. He was greatly excited at 

seeing me, and, embracing me, began to cry. 
He gave me a glass of red wine and pressed 
me to stay with him; but suddenly the 
torturing thought overwhelmed me that at 
that very moment people were dying out¬ 
side, and I felt I must go and die also. 

X-stopped me, and convinced me that 

it would be better to go with him a little 
later in the day to a meeting of “ intel¬ 
lectuals,” after which a secret meeting was to 
be held to consider the possibility of pro¬ 
curing arms for the people. I, therefore, 
remained and composed my proclamation, 
which was worded thus :— 

“ Comrades, Russian Workmen,—There is 
no Czar. Between him and the Russian 
nation torrents of blood have flowed to day. 
It is high time for the Russian workmen to 
begin without him to carry on the struggle 
for national freedom. You have my blessing 
for that fight. To-morrow I will be among 
you. To-day I am busy working for the 
cause.” 

Meanwhile X-began to write an appeal 

to the civilized world. After that we drove 
to the building of the Free Economic Society 
near the Nevsky Prospect. Entering the 
hall, we found it packed with an excited 
audience. One speaker after another came 
upon the platform and reported briefly what 
they had seen of the events of the day in 
different districts of the city. At the 
announcement that the windows of the 
palace of the Grand Duke Sergius had 


been broken by the workmen the audience 
cheered vociferously, and so they did at 
other reports. But no one, I noticed, 
suggested that they should come out into the 
streets and fight beside the workmen. 

At last X- mounted the platform. 

“Here,” he said, “is a letter from Father 
Gapon. There was a rumour that he was 
killed. That is not true. He has been at 
my house.” Then he proceeded to read the 
above proclamation. The audience began 

to applaud, but X- indignantly stopped 

them, asking whether this was a time for 
cheering, when blood was flowing in the 
streets. “ Here,” he added, “ is a delegate 
from Father Gapon, and he asks permission 
to speak to you.” 

Thus introduced I went to the platform 
and spoke a few words. It was not, I said, 
a time for speech, but a time for action. 
“ The workmen have shown to Russia that 
they know how to die. But, unhappily, they 
are unarmed, and with empty hands you can¬ 
not fight bayonets and revolvers. It is your 
turn to help now. Give them the means to 
procure arms, and the people will do the 
rest.” As I sat down a kindly old gentle¬ 
man approached and handed me a revolver, 
saying, “ Here is one good weapon, at any 
rate ! ” 

I think some of those present guessed who 
I was, but the secret was kept. At the end 
of the public meeting a few of those who 
had attended it gathered secretly in a side 
room, and my friend the engineer was among 
them. We discussed further the question of 
obtaining arms and the organization of a 
popular rising. While we were doing so 

X-kept guard at the door. Suddenly 

a whisper was heard, “The Police!” A 
writer who was attending the meeting rapidly 
came to my side, took me by the arm, and 
hurried me out of the building. He con¬ 
ducted me to his own house in a neighbouring 
street, and there I wrote a second proclama¬ 
tion to the workmen and another to the 
troops. In the course of the latter I said 

“Against soldiers and officers who are 
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slaying their innocent brothers, together 
with the wives, and children of these, and 
against all the oppressors of the people, 1 
utter my pastoral curse. Upon soldiers who 
help the nation to win liberty I invoke a 
blessing, and from the military oath of 
allegiance which they have taken to the 
traitorous Czar, at whose behest the blood of 
innocent people has been shed, I do hereby 
absolve them." 

Some copies of these were made at once 
and signed by me, one copy being sent to a 
secret printing-office, whence large numbers 
were afterwards issued. 

This done, I was sitting full of anguish and 
heavy thoughts, when I *vas aroused by a 
noise and shrieks from the street. Looking 
from the window I saw a crowd running in 
the direction of the Nevsky. Many of the 
people were shouting in terror. Then 1 
heard again the ghastly crackle of rifle¬ 
shots. I could no longer stand there idle ; 
and, in spite of the persuasions of my host, 
I went out. Directly I had left the house I 
suddenly became conscious of feeling very 
strange in my new lay clothes. Soon I came 
out into the Nevsky Prospect, where there 
was a sinister solitude. Evidently the 
Cossacks had just galloped through the 
street, leaving devastation behind them. I 
approached the Znamenskaya Church, found a 
sledge, and ordered 
the driver to take 
me to the corner of 
the Obvodny and 
Dro vian oy cana Is, 
where one of the 
branch head-quar¬ 
ters of the associa¬ 
tion was situated. 

The whole district 
through which we 
passed was as silent 
as the grave. We 
met no one but 
patrols and en¬ 
camped soldiers 
with stacked rifles. 

I left the sledge, 
approached the 
gates, and found the 
dvomik (porter). It 
was now pitch-dark, 
and 1 was wearing 
spectacles to aid my 
disguise. I told the 
man that I was a 
newspaper corre¬ 
spondent, and asked 


him to tell me what was going on at the 
branch. He replied that everything was 
quiet and all right. 

“Are there any soldiers inside?” I 
inquired. 

“ No, sir; none." 

At this moment a tiny boy peeped out 
from behind the dvomik and interrupted in a 
shrill voice, ” Why* little unde, the courtyard 
is full of soldiers, and the house too ! ” 

Evidently I was on the verge of a trap, 
either for myself or for the leaders of the 
Association generally. I turned slowly away, 
saying, “Well, if it is impossible to get in¬ 
formation it h useless to stay," and lost no 
time in taking my place in the sledge and 
driving away. After making a circuitous 
journey we made for another branch, situated 
at the corner of the Nevsky and Dechtianay 
Street, but found it also full of troops. I 
decided, therefore, to return to my last abode, 
as midnight was already approaching. My 
host, who recognised me at once, was at first 
alarmed to see me so late. At this house I 
passed the night. 


CHAPTER XX, 

THE END OF THE SLAUGHTER. 

Next day I sent some members of the 
Revolutionary party whom I knew to find 
out the more important of my workmen who 

had led the proces¬ 
sions of the different 
branches. Not one 
of them could be 
found. Some had 
been killed or 
wounded, and 
others were avoid¬ 
ing their homes for 
fear of arrest That 
day, as well as the 
following night, the 
shooting of men 
and women still 
continued in the 
capital, although 
on a smaller scale. 
ThroughoutSunday 
night all the streets 
and bridges were 
guarded by soldiers. 
According to my 
calculations on this 
fateful Sunday there 
were between six 
hundred and nine 
hundred killed, 
and at least five 
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thousand wounded. The whole town re¬ 
sembled a besieged city. Shops, restaurants, 
theatres, all were closed. The Czar and the 
members of his family were still in hiding— 
nobody knew where at the moment. 

On the 24th the Cossacks and police 
replaced the firing parties of infantry. It 
was now no longer wholesale assassination, 
but general attacks upon isolated passengers 
in different parts of the town and in Basil 
Island. I have good reason to believe that 
the armed forces were in many cases made 
intoxicated by the authorities, and were 
commonly left without definite instructions. 
These drunken groups of soldiers, Cossacks, 
police, and plain-clothes agents, let loose 
upon the inhabitants of the town, perpetrated 
cruelties which would be hardly credible 
without this explanation. I will relate only 
two or three instances of many which came 
to my knowledge, and which were proved, 
later on, by the investigation of the St. 
Petersburg barristers. A bricklayer, named 
Bykoff, went out from his house on the 
Maly Prospect in the evening. The street 
was unlit and deserted. Suddenly four 
infantrymen came along, knocked him 
down, and, while he was lying on the 
snow, bayoneted him. He lost conscious¬ 
ness, but came to his senses some hours 
later, and managed to crawl back to his 
home. His comrades at once took him to 
the Mary Magdalen Hospital, where, on 
examination, eleven bayonet wounds were 
found in the chest and left side, both lungs 
being pierced. 

A student named Potchinkoff, who had 
come from Archangel that very morning, 
took a tram at the comer of the Maly 
Prospect and Fourteenth Street at about 
4 p.m. Students, I may interject, are pecu¬ 
liarly obnoxious to the police because of their 
frequent connection with University troubles 
and with all efforts to secure popular liberty. 
As soon as Potchinkoff sat down, somebody 
shouted out, calling attention to him. 
Several detectives in plain clothes jumped 
on to the tram, dragged him off it, knocked 
him down, and trampled on him till he lost 
consciousness. He only came to his senses 
after he had been removed to the hospital. 
Two men who took his part during this 
shameful attack were treated similarly. One 
of them, a young man named Rosoff, who 
was passing at the time, shouted out, “Stop, 
you will kill him ! ” A policeman struck 
him with his sword on the head, which was 
fortunately shielded by a fur cap. He 
managed to run away, and tried to climb over 


a fence, every other escape being cut off. 
The policeman caught him, however, and 
repeatedly struck him, until at last one of the 
Cossacks said, “ Enough ! ” He was then 
put in a sledge, and a policeman took him to 
the hospital. A workman named Stepanoff, 
seeing a crowd of about ten red-capped 
dragoons and some hooligans, evidently plain¬ 
clothes police, beating this student, asked 
why he was being struck. Stepanoff was 
answered by being promptly knocked down 
and wounded by a number of sword-blows 
on the head and back, after which he was 
taken to the police-station, and thence to 
hospital, where he lay over two weeks. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

IN HIDING. 

During the two days following the 22nd I 
several times changed the place of my abode, 
as information came to me from all sides that 
the authorities were eager to catch me and 
were making energetic search. I still wanted 
to remain in St. Petersburg, in the hope that 
the workmen would in some way obtain 
arms, and that there might be an insurrec¬ 
tion. There was more than sufficient 
evidence that the whole population of the 
city, except the most immediate servants 
of the Czar, were not only ripe for revolt, 
but were burning with a passionate desire 
to overthrow the auto-bureaucratic system. 
The few facts already related of the many 
which I witnessed, or was informed of 
by witnesses, about the action of the 
authorities in St. Petersburg during these 
terrible days prove sufficiently that the people 
had done everything in their power to give 
effect to this desire. That is why I thought 
a rising possible ; and, naturally, I considered 
it my duty to stand in front of any movement 
of the kind. I had organized and led the 
people for a peaceful, unarmed demonstra¬ 
tion ; and, therefore, I thought that it was 
doubly my duty to lead them also in the only 
way of hope that now remained open. 

But all the sympathizers and friends who 
hid me during these two days, and especially 
the great writer already mentioned, were 
perfectly convinced, and exerted themselves 
to convince me, that for the moment there 
was no hope of open resistance, and that the 
best thing I could do for the sake of the 
future of my people was to leave the capital 
in order to avoid arrest, which would be as 
fatal for them as for me. 

“ You are needed now for the Revolution, 
when the time of the people’s revenge comes. 
Go away while we prepare the means of 
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resistance,” I still felt undecided, and 
wished at least to stay for a time to see 
if the position cleared up* However, the 
evening of the 24th put an end to all my 
hesitation. On that day General Trepoff, 
who, as I have said, always looked very 
unfavourably on me, and whom I knew 
to be a despot of the most cruel and 
unswerving character, was installed in the 
Winter Palace and made Dictator of St, 
Petersburg, 

It was thus clear that the Government was 
resolved to pursue 
the road of relentless 
repression, and that 
the w holesale murder 
of the Iasi few days 
had only been an 
opening chapter of 
their policy. On the 
night of the 24th all 
the members of the 
Liberal deputation 
which went at my 
request to Prince 
Sviatopolk ■ Mirski 
and to M. Witte— 

Maxim Gorky, the 
barrister Hessen, the 
famous historian Ka- 
rayev, the political 
writer Peshekonov. 

Professor M yak ot i n, 

Semevsky the histo¬ 
rian, Kedrin, a mem¬ 
ber of the city coun¬ 
cil—and two others, 

Pissarev, one of the 
editors of the Liberal 
Review' Rus$ia n 
Wealth , and Sitnikov, 
a barrister, were 
arrested and thrown into the fortress. At 
the same time wholesale arrests began all 
over the capital, and I learnt that all my best 
workmen who by good fortune had escaped 
death had been thrown into prison* 

Direct communication between myself and 
the body of the members of the Association 
was thus made impossible for the time being* 
I anxiously endeavoured to obtain informa¬ 
tion as to the possibility of armed action 
from the friends, progressive and revolution¬ 
ary p who were so kindly harbouring me. But 
every new report was more gloomy than the 
last The committee formed at the Free 
Economic Society had not been able to do 
anything* It became quite evident that for 
the moment, though the spirit of revolt in 


the population was higher than ever before, 
there was no channel through which it could 
effectually reveal itself* “ You see now/' my 
sympathetic host said, “to attempt anything 
at present would only be to throw away your 
life uselessly, perhaps to bring trouble upon 
us also. Leave the capital, and we will keep 
up communication with you*” 

I thought that to resist further would be 
foolish, and so I unwillingly consented. 
But where should I go? Some of my new 
friends suggested a certain place in Finland, 

others different places 
in the country near 
St Petersburg. But 
m e ssenger s bro ugh t 
us the information 
.that spies were roving 
everywhere, that the 
passport examination 
was being rigidly car¬ 
ried out, and that the 
police were searching 
for me on all sides* 
At last we chose 
a hiding-place, and 
worked out the de¬ 
tails of the necessary 
journey* The Liberal 
barrister who had 
helped me so de¬ 
votedly gave me his 
own passport* which 
I promised to return 
as soon as 1 was safe* 


CHAPTER XXII. 

I BEGIN MY ESCAPE. 

I again changed my 
appearance, p u t tin g 
on pince-nez and a 
new suit, with a showy 
overcoat* Early on the morning of January 25 th 
l left my last home, being accompanied by a 
lady part of the way to the station. I had 
in my pocket a good revolver, with which I 
was resolved to defend myself if necessary. 
It had been arranged that a gentleman 
should be at the Tsarskoye Sdo railway 
station and should take a ticket for me, 
which he would hand over to me without 
observation, while a second friend would be 
there and would watch the railway officials 
and warn me if there was anything 
suspicious* 

When I alighted from the sledge I found 
the station filled with gendarmes and detec* 
tives in plain clothes, who peered into the 
faces of the passengers* Some of them 
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looked directly into my face. But it was now 
hardly possible to recognise the bearded 
priest whom they had known. Several 
gendarmes of a higher rank were moving to 
and fro as though hunting for someone. I 
thought the best chance of getting through 
would be to assume complete quietness. I 
stopped a gendarme officer and asked him 
for a match to light my cigarette. He gave 
it me; and, having thanked him, I proceeded 
to walk up and down the platform, twisting 
my moustache dandy-fashion, and looking 
anything but what I was. I soon noticed 
my friend, who, passing me, quickly put the 
ticket into my hand. 

No sooner did my train come in than two 
gendarmes and a police-spy took up their 
positions at the doorway and proceeded to 
take stock of the entering passengers. I 
safely passed by them, and seated myself in 
a second-class carriage. The train started; 
so far all was well. My friend travelled in 
the next compartment, and so, apparently un¬ 
known to each other, we went together for 
some distance. As soon as a certain station 
was reached we left the train. My friend 
again took tickets, giving me one in the same 
furtive manner, and we started off in a 
quite different direction. This operation we 
repeated no fewer than four times. At 
last, late at night, we reached our destina¬ 
tion, having passed the whole day making 
a zigzag journey, but in point of fact we were 
still quite near St. Petersburg. Though it 
was late my friend at once started back for 
the capital. 

I had now to take horses and drive to an 
estate situated in the midst of a large forest, 
where stood the house that had been offered 
to me as a refuge. Before leaving, friends 
had given me a number of things that might 
be useful, so I was not without luggage. I 
called at a house near the station that was 
indicated to me and asked for a sledge and 
horses. As usual the host asked who I was, 
and whither I was going. When I replied 
that I wanted to buy V.’s estate, his face at 
once brightened. He began to rain informa¬ 
tion upon me, and I had solemnly to enter end¬ 
less details in my note-book about the crops, 
the markets, and so on. At last I was able 
to start. Cold and tired, I reached the end 
of the drive in the middle of the night. 

This proved to be a two-storied house, and 
my good host made me comfortable on the 
upper floor. Here I found that from the 
balcony at the back a long ladder gave im¬ 
mediate access to the ground, in case we 
were suddenly troubled with undesirable 


visitors. Next day my host drove me in a 
sledge through the forest, so that I might 
know the roads in case of necessity; and 
everything was prepared against the possi¬ 
bility of my retreat being discovered. 

Before leaving St. Petersburg it had been 
arranged that two passports should be sent 
to me, one for the interior and one for 
abroad, the latter to be used in the event of 
the chance of insurrection disappearing alto¬ 
gether. Day after day passed, however, and 
no news reached me in my solitude. Thus 
I lived through a week of agony, practising 
running on snow-shoes during the day, and 
during the sleepless hours of night being 
tormented with memories of the past week 
and with thoughts of what might be going 
on around my old home. I could not 
understand why I heard nothing from my 
friends. Was it possible that all these coura¬ 
geous men and women had been driven into 
silence again by the ruthless use of brute 
force ? Could it be that Russia had failed to 
respond to an act which was nearly unique in 
the annals of human ferocity ? Alas, I soon 
learned that the response had come from the 
generous heart of my countrymen, but also 
that the forces of oppression were still 
irresistible. 

After seven days of my stay in the forest 
a messenger suddenly appeared from St. 
Petersburg. 

“ You must fly immediately,” he said; 
“ we have reason for thinking that the 
authorities have got scent of you.” 

And then he described to me the situation, 
which appeared so dark that it was decided 
I should leave for abroad without even 
waiting for the passport which was to come 
next morning. It was true that all Russia 
was in a ferment, and that general strikes on a 
large scale had broken out in the great towns, 
both of the north and the south. But these 
strikes could bear only a peaceful character 
for lack of arms, and I had to choose between 
arrest and temporary flight. The messenger 
sketched out my itinerary and gave me the 
address of a man who would undertake to 
smuggle me over the frontier. I was to take 
the train to Pskoff, and there to book for 
Warsaw ; but on reaching Vilna I was to 

return to Dvinsk, and thence through Sh-- 

to the frontier. The train which I had to 
catch at our neighbouring station was going 
within a few hours. 

A sledge and horses were soon ready. It 
was pitch dark, and a wild snowstorm was 
raging. The bitter wind sang wildly through 
the bare trees of thpj forest through which we 
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had to pass. In some places the storm piled 
up snow-heaps on the road, leaving bare and 
slippery ice at others. The driver could only 
go slowly, having the greatest difficulty in 
seeing the road. The wind penetrated, as it 
seemed, into the very marrow of my bones, 
and I soon felt stiff with cold. It seemed as 
though some diabolical spirits were carrying 
on carnival all around us. Though it was 
only a few miles' journey, we soon appeared 
to have been an endless time about it. I 
shouted to my man, who was separated from 
me by only two or three feet, to drive more 
quickly, but, drowned in the darkness, he 
made no sign of hearing me, I was be¬ 
coming more and more impatient, when 
suddenly the horses stopped and the driver, 
leaning towards me, said:— 

“ Burin, we have lost our way.” 

My spirits, cold enough from the frost, fell 


still further. "What shall we do?” I asked, 
catching the man’s arm, 

"You wait here, Barin, and I will go and 
try to find the road” 

I had to assent, asking him not to go far, 
and promising to shout, so that he might 
know where I was. Probably he was not 
absent more than ten minutes, but it seemed 
an eternity. I thought it was certain that I 
should now miss my train. Round the 
sledge and the horses the wind quickly 
heaped a mound of snow. The horses 
breathed heavily, and from time to time 
raised their feet to shake off the snow that 
fell upon them. Every few moments I 
shouted, but could hear no answer. At last 
the driver suddenly emerged beside me, and 
exclaimed :— 

u We are on the wrong road. We have 
gone at least three miles out of our way.” 

He resumed his seat, 
struck the horses, which 
after a struggle managed to 
move the sledge, and we 
made a fresh start. The 
journey now seemed all the 
longer; but at last we ar¬ 
rived at the station, half 
frozen and several hours 
late. It happened, however, 
that we were not the only 
victims of the snowstorm. 
The railway line had been 
blocked in many places, and 
the train delayed ; and after 
all I had to wait for some 
time. 

I have said that I had to 
change at Pskoff, but we 
had missed the connection. 
The next train was to leave 
nearly seven hours later, 
and this interval I had to 
spend as best I could in the 
station. After a time I was 
struck by the suspicious 
conduct of the gendarmes, 
of whom there is a detach¬ 
ment stationed in every Rus¬ 
sian railway station. They 
seemed to be watching me; 
and this was the more dis¬ 
concerting because, accord¬ 
ing to custom, they might 
ask me for my passport, and 
I had none. I should then 
at once be arrested, even if 
there were no suspicion of 
Handing over 
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my luggage to a porter, and in¬ 
structing him to book it for me, 

I therefore left the station and 
walked down into the town, where 
I got some refreshment, and 
walked about for a long time. 

Then I returned to the station, 
having still two hours and a half 
to wait 

I entered the second-class wait 
ing-room, lay down, and soon for¬ 
got myself in thought, until sud¬ 
denly, as though under some 
magnetic influence, I lifted my 
eyes and met the fixed glance of 
a strange man dressed in plain 
clothes. His sharp eyes and nose, 
and his whole appearance, re^ 
minded me of an intelligent 
terrier* As he continued to look 
fixedly at me, I concluded that 
he must be a spy* Rising and 
passing quietly near him, I walked 
into the third-class waiting-room, 
where I stretched myself on a 
bench and shut my eyes. After 
a time, still affecting sleep, I half- 
opened my eyes and found him 
sitting opposite and steadily re¬ 
garding me* This began to appear 
alarming, especially as, a moment 
later, a gendarme entered the 
room, and the man shook hands 
with him. Still, I was not inter¬ 
fered with. Perhaps they did not want to arrest 
me then, thinking that they could do so at the 
next important station, and so see whether I 
had not some companions. This idea was 
confirmed when I looked about for my porter, 
and found the foxy-faced detective standing 
with him, examining my tickets. 

For the second time I walked through a 
ring of gendarmes and detectives into the 
train. As I passed I heard one of them ask 
in a murmur :— 

“Is it he?” 

And the other answered: “ Yes,” 

I took my place and the train started. So 
I was still free. But I thought it certain that 
the detective would telegraph to Warsaw or 
Vilna, or some intermediate station, that I 
should be watched and arrested at the right 
moment I decided, therefore, to leave the 
train before such a possibility could arise. 
For some time this was not to be thought of, 
as there were several other passengers in my 
carriage. One by one, however, my neigh¬ 
bours left, and I took out my map and found 
our whereabouts. It was very difficult to 
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decide where to alight, but at last I deter¬ 
mined to get out at the station S —- T before 

reaching the small town of 3 h-■, and to try 

my luck* - — 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

A RIDE FOR FREEDOM, 

Before we reached this point a railway 
workman entered my compartment. We 
were quite alone. He had the simple, honest 
face of that class of workman who had 
always held my trust and sympathy. Asked 
where he was going, he replied, “ To S—— 

** Oh, and I also,” I replied, with satisfac¬ 
tion. “ I am going there on serious business 
—in fact a marriage business. But I do not 
know at what house to stop* Could you 
advise me ? ” 

My companion answered that he was a 
native and could find every house in the 
place blindfold. I then explained to him at 
some length my embarrassment, how I 
wanted to come to my prospective bride 
unexpectedly, to see for myself if everything 
was really as it had been described to me, 
“There will he acquaintances of mine in 
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the station. Could we not get out by a back 
way without being noticed ? Then you 
might take me to an inn.” 

He at first invited me to his own house, 
but then, remembering that too many people 
were sleeping there, said he would take me 
to a little inn near by. I promised him half 
a rouble for this service and for carrying my 
baggage, and with this he was evidently 
pleased. When we reached the station he 
took my portmanteau, and we plunged at 
once into the dark street. Changing his 
mind, he took me to the house of a Pole— 
“ a good man,” he said, “ who has a very 
good wife.” 

She proved, indeed, most hospitable, and 
soon afterwards her husband returned home. 
We sat talking for a long time, though it was 
one o’clock in the morning when I arrived ; 
and the T^ore we talked the more I liked 
these simple people. I inquired about all 
sorts of things, and at last, touching upon 
the subject of Poland, expressed my deep 
sympathy with that unhappy country and 
the undeserved suffering of its people. My 
host’s eyes glowed. 

“ I see you love your people and your 
country,” I added. “ What would you do if 
you were asked to save a man who had been 
trying, not by words but by deeds, to help 
the people of Russia, and to work for the 
emancipation of all its subject peoples ? ” 

“ I would do everything,” he answered, 
“and with delight.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ I am such a man. The 
detectives are at my heels. I must go over 
the frontier and leave the country for a time. 
Yet I cannot go to the station. The only way 
is to drive to the town of Sh-. Is it far ? ” 

“ About two hundred versts ” (one hundred 
and thirty-four miles). 

“ Would you undertake to get me there ? ” 

“ With pleasure. Wherever you like.” 

Early in the morning he took me to a Jew 
to hire a sledge and horses. It was bitterly 
cold weather, and the snow was again falling as 
we started on our journey. February weather 
is, indeed, in Russia generally the severest of 
the year. My overcoat was very fine to look 
at, but did not keep me warm ; and so the 
Pole gave me a burka , a kind of cloak used 
on rough journeys. Even then I still felt 
the cold very much. There were mostly no 
regular roads, and we more than once took 
the wrong direction. Reaching the next village 
with difficulty, we had a short rest and hired 
new horses. There a peasant took the place 
of the Jew, leaving him to return home. In 
this way we drove from village to village day 


and night, choosing so far as possible small 
hamlets, and having for food only bread, 
sausages, and some vodka . 

At one village we called at a korchma (inn) 
and sat down to warm ourselves and get 
some food. Hardly had we commenced our 
meal when the door opened and a gendarme 
entered. He looked at us with suspicion, 
but said nothing. This prompted us to 
hurry, and I made an extra payment to 
obtain a fast horse. At the next inn we 
stopped to rest the horse, as I intended to 
take it farther. The landlord, a Jew, looked 
at me attentively and said :— 

“ I understand. But this is not the driver 
you need. You had better take him as far 

as the village K-, and dismiss him there, 

and I will give you an address where you can 
arrange everything that is necessary.” 

Without doubt he guessed that I was 
escaping across the frontier. His solicitude 
touched me, and I gratefully offered him 
several roubles. But these he indignantly 
refused, saying, “ It is not a question of 
money.” We safely reached the little town 

of K-, and called at the address which 

had been given us. I then dismissed the 
driver, and had a hearty meal with my friend 
the Pole, who was still accompanying me. 
Our host was again a Jew, and we were 
served by his two young daughters, who, as 
well as their father, evidently understood the 
state of the case, and tried to show their 
sympathy. By this time the storm, which 
had lasted for two days, ceased, and the 
weather brightened. The roast duck which 
they gave us, the warm room, and the kind¬ 
ness which these good people showed, were 
a welcome change after the rough journey of 
nearly three days which we had made. The 
father soon brought in our new driver, a 
middle-aged man with a strong and intelligent 
face. 

As we were making our arrangements a 
gendarme appeared, and my host scratched 
his head, and murmured, “ The deuce ! But 
do not be afraid, he is only after his three 
roubles.” The gendarme joined us, I offered 
him a cigarette, and we all four fell into a 
friendly conversation. After a time my host 
took the gendarme aside, said a few words, 
and handed something to him. The man’s 
face brightened, and after a few friendly 
remarks he shook hands, and saying, “ I am 
honoured with our acquaintance and wish 
you every success,” he left. My host ex¬ 
plained that in this village there w r ere no fewer 
than eight gendarmes, all of whom were in 
conspiracy wjt^ 1;he local smugglers. For 
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every person who passed through the village 
on his way to the frontier they received three 
roubles, which they divided amongst them. 
Altogether it brought them in a very nice 
regular income, thanks to which none of 
them was ever perfectly sober. 

Our horses were brought, and presently it 
turned out that, though we had an excellent 
driver, he was nevertheless a great drunkard* 
At every monopolka (State drink-shop) he 
insisted on stopping and imbibing freely. 
Before starting our host had given us a 
detailed route, indicating which villages we 
should avoid because of the police, where 
we should stop, and so on. Through this 
woody and mountainous region w T e drove all 
night, having several times in the darkness to 
take peasants with us to show us the road. 
Next day—after four days and nights of 
almost incessant driving in the frost—we 
reached a village situated only a few versts 
from the frontier, where my friend the Pole had 
to leave me. We separated with a brotherly 
embrace, and I then found out the person 
to whom I had been directed by my friends 
in St. Petersburg, and who was to smuggle 
me over the frontier. He turned out to be 
an extremely cautious man. I spent a few 
hours with him in his house, but he 
took me to a neighbour’s to spend 
the night I left my luggage with 
him, and it was arranged that it 
should be taken over the frontier 
afterwards, and delivered to me if I 
got across safely. 

On the following day I dressed in 
peasant’s clothes, and drove with the 
smuggler's family to the little village 
of T——, adjoining the frontier. It 
was a Sunday, and they went to the 
village church, leaving me to rest in 
one of the houses of the village. 

This came near to being the last day 
of my life. The intense cold in mid¬ 
winter in Russia leads the peasants 
to hermetically seal their rooms, 
cementing the double windows, and 
closing up every possible orifice* I 
lay down to sleep, grateful for the 
heat of the stove ; and when, two 
hours later, the smuggler with his 
two brothers and father-in-law came 
from the church to fetch me, they 
found me in a condition bordering 
on unconsciousness. They at once 
opened the folding panes in the win¬ 
dows, and then carried me into the 
courtyard, where I soon recovered. 

The five of us took our places in 


the sledge, and drove to a house situated close 
to the frontier line. There I was handed over 
to a young Pole, who, unfortunately, was not 
very trustworthy, as it appeared later on. He 
went out to see the soldier on duty in order 
to warn him of my passing. 


CHAPTER XXIV* 

I JUMP THE FRONTIER. 

I must explain that all along the West 
Russian frontier a considerable part of the 
population are professional smugglers, who 
undertake to get persons, as well as goods, 
through by making arrangements with the 
guards on duty. In the evening the persons 
desiring to get through are assembled, singly 
or in a company, according to the circum¬ 
stances, and the guard is paid so much, 
usually from one to three roubles, for each 
person. The real danger, therefore, lies 
rather with the detectives in the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, and also in the fact that some¬ 
times the guards are unexpectedly changed, 
and then, no arrangements having been made, 
they carry out their duty and fire upon any 
illegal wayfarer. It sometimes happens also 
that a special officer is sent from St. Peters¬ 
burg because of information that has been 
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received, and then everything is thrown 
topsy-turvy. 

In former years the contingent of persons 
smuggled over consisted mainly of peasants 
or workmen, Jews, Poles, Lithuanians, and 
others, driven to despair by all sorts of 
disabilities, and longing to find a refuge in 
the free world, generally in America. To 
get a passport means for them to spend 
much of their little money on passport-taxes 
and on bribes, without which no official service 
is performed—often more than a score of 
roubles. As these poor creatures cannot afford 
such expense, they prefer the cheaper way, 
riskier though it be, of “jumping” the 
frontier. In recent years, however, a larger 
and larger proportion of those secretly leav¬ 
ing the country consists of political refugees, 
or young men evading military service and 
deserting reservists. These cannot get a 
regular passport in any way. A few of them 
manage to obtain irregular passports; the 
others usually pay a high price to the smug¬ 
glers, who, if they were caught in the act, 
would be imprisoned and subjected to severe 
punishment, their families being ruined. 
This is why they undertake such business 
only when they are well paid, or when they 
are themselves practically in the Revolu¬ 
tionary camp and live at the frontier to 
carry out this service. The smuggling of 
goods, including Revolutionary literature, is 
carried on in the same way. It is a very 
dangerous occupation, and is paid accord¬ 
ingly. For instance, to smuggle into the 
Empire a poud (thirty-six pounds) of pro¬ 
hibited literature costs at the least five 
guineas, and in many cases ten guineas, 
or even more. If one remembers how often 
these bales of literature are seized, or have 
to be thrown into the rivers or otherwise 
abandoned by the smugglers, one can easily 
imagine what a strain the supply, which is 
in ever-increasing demand, puts upon the 
resources of the Revolutionary parties. 

My guide did not return for a long time. 
It appeared that he had been drinking with 
the soldier, and that the operation pleased 
them both so much that it had to be repeated, 
and when at last he returned he was abso¬ 
lutely tipsy and incapable of doing anything. 
I understood from the reproaches of the 
family that he had spent all the money I 
gave him for the business. The fellow curled 
himself up in a corner and went fast asleep. 
When, after some hours, he woke up and 
came to his senses he found that the guard 
had been changed. This news greatly alarmed 
his family, who felt their duty toward me. 


But there was no way out of the difficulty 
except to pass the night where I was. 

Early next morning my guide, sober now, 
woke me up and told me to follow him. We 
took with us a young boy, about twelve years 
of age. After a few minutes’ walking my 
guide met a colleague, who said it was 
impossible now to cross, because there were 
two soldiers, both strangers, at the frontier 
post. However, I insisted on going forward. 
It was very misty, and only about a hundred 
yards lay between us and the barbed wire 
which separated Russian territory from 
Prussia. 

I was now in the hands of the small boy. 
We began to run from one to another of 
the outlying buildings of the village, hiding 
behind each as we went. I saw that the 
business had not been arranged properly, and 
got my revolver in readiness. Suddenly the 
boy caught my arm, and in frightened tones 
cried, “ A soldier is behind us ! ” 

Then I heard a shout, “ Stop ! ” I looked 
behind and saw a soldier about forty yards 
away, running towards us across the deep 
snow. We now began to run as fast as we 
could. But the soldier was overtaking us. 

When he was only a few yards away he 
stumbled and fell at full length. Never was 
a more fortunate accident. 

A moment later we were crawling under 
the barbed wire, and for the first time in my 
life I stood outside my native land. I 
expected a rifle shot, but none came, and 
we pursued our way. This seemed very 
strange to me until, later on, I learned that 
a month before a man had been shot by a 
Russian soldier when on the other side of the 
frontier, that the Prussian guards reported the 
incident to their authorities, and that it gave 
rise to serious complications, and led to the 
Russian guards receiving stricter instructions. 

Meanwhile we were running in zigzags 
towards a house which was to be seen in the 
distance. When I felt comparatively in 
safety I asked my little conductor whether he 
was frightened. “ I frightened of a soldier ? 
Never! ” he replied, with a rare show of anger. 

The house was that of a German, whom 
we found hospitably disposed. Here, again, 
I asked for another suit of clothes, in 
exchange for which I left my own. A pair 
of horses was brought, and the woman of the 
house took her place in the sledge with 
myself and the boy, and left us at the next 
inn, a distance of about half a mile. 

It was here that my smuggler had to bring 
my luggage, but he had not yet come. At 
last I breathed freely, and after getting some 
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food I hade the boy good-bye, giving him a 
five-rouble note, which he carefully hid in the 
lining of his coat. After some consideration 
1 decided to wait for my portmanteau, 

A couple of hours later a stout man, with 


an arrogant demeanour, came into the inn and 
approached me, beginning to put questions 
to me in Russian, H Where are you going ?” 
and 4i How are things in St, Petersburg ?” he 
asked. I told him I did not know anything 
about St. Petersburg, But he again more 
pointedly asked who I was, and I replied 
that I was a deserter* 

il Ah/' he said, “ I will bring some of your 
countrymen, who would be pleased to see 
you/' and forth with he left the inn. The 
innkeeper beckoned me with her finger, and 
whispered, a He is an agent of the Russian 
Police, You had better leave at once,” She 
then called the driver to fetch the horses, 
but before she had returned the stout man 
came back, this time with two others, 1 
had been warned that Germany was extra¬ 
diting deserters, but I had let the word slip 
out thoughtlessly. It was clear that I must 
get away at once. 


I saw through the window that the horses 
were being harnessed. The woman who kept 
the inn came in and engaged the stout man 
in conversation. Suddenly she said to him, 
™ I forgot to give you a message,” and with a 
significant nod to me, she 
took him with her into the 
next room. Pretending to 
follow them 1 went to the 
door, jumped into the sledge, 
and we made off at full speed, 
looking backward I saw the 
stout man rush out of the 
inn. But there were no other 
horses, and we soon were out 
of sight, making fast toward 
the town of Tilsit 

The journey passed with¬ 
out further incident* On my 
arrival, I took the first oppor¬ 
tunity of getting shaved; and 
after that my driver left me 
at the house of a young man 
to whom I had been com¬ 
mended by my friends in St* 
Petersburg. All over his 
rooms I found heaps of Rus¬ 
sian Revolutionary publica¬ 
tions. My curiosity was highly 
excited, but my new host did 
not know a word of Russian, 
which is the only language I 
speak* At last he brought 
a friend who spoke Russian, 
a very sympathetic fellow, 

N-, and I soon saw that 

I was in a hot-bed of Revo¬ 
lutionary activity* People 
came and went, packing parcels of clandestine 
literature, and carrying them away. 

I wondered how much my host knew 
about me, and what he thought of the recent 
events, towards which I therefore turned 
the conversation. He showed the utmost 
interest, and spoke with great sympathy of 
Father Gapon* I decided to trust myself to 
him, and, under promise of preserving the 
secret, told him who I was, He was quite 
startled and began to question me, evidently 
rather doubting the truth of what I had said. 
Convinced at last, he said that he and N— 
were both members of the Lettish Social 
Democratic League. 

They gave me a passport, and presently 

N-accompanied me to Berlin, whence I 

intended to go on to Switzerland, as I was 
afraid that in Germany I should not be safe 
from arrest and extradition* 

After staying one night in Berlin, N—— 
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'* WE MARI- i|KF AT FULL 5FKEU." 


booked for me, and in twenty-four hours I 
was a free man in a free country. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A FORECAST OF EVENTS IN RUSSIA. 

I visited in turn Switzerland, Paris, London, 
Everywhere I found an atmosphere of liberty, 
allowing the peaceful development of the 
mass of the people, and making impossible 
any such events as those in which I had 
taken part during the last few weeks. I was 
living now in a new' world, but only in order 
to work for the transformation of the old 
world which I had left behind. Tw ? ice I had 
escaped from death—the first time from the 
bullets of the soldiers at the Narva Gate ; 
the second time by evading an arrest which 
would have certainly finished cruelly for me 
in the dungeons of St. Peter and St. Paul, or 
the Schlusselburg. But I felt now more than 
ever that my life belonged to my people, and 
that 1 must devote all my energies to pre¬ 
paring for the moment when I should be able 
to return to my workmen and lead them 
with certainty on the path toward liberty and 
welfare. 

Several months have passed, bringing this 


day nearer. The massacres 
of January were a revelation 
which brought about a com¬ 
plete change in the mind of 
the nation. This act of the 
Czar’s Government proved to 
be a finishing stroke to the 
many years of educational 
work w hich had been carried 
on at so much sacrifice by 
the Revolutionary parties, by 
the many years of misrule 
and its sequel of misery and 
suffering, and last, but not 
least, by the criminal and 
senseless war* which was as 
much hated by the whole 
people as it was harmful to 
them. The despotism of the 
last century has made famine 
a national institution among 
us ; it has brought the State 
finances to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy; it has destroyed the 
very foundation of peasant 
agriculture; it has ruined 
thousands upon thousands 
of the best lives of our youth. 
At the moment when the 
whole nation was clamouring 
for a change of policy* 
for a respite, at least, from 
the baneful oppression to w f hich it had 
been so long subjected, at this moment the 
paternal Government of the Czar had found 
nothing better to do than to waste millions on 
the building of railways, fortresses, and war¬ 
ships in foreign lands, and then to begin a 
war which was unprecedented as well by its 
military disasters as the degree of corruption 
and incapacity it revealed, I say that the 
events of January 22nd were the finishing 
stroke by which the true meaning of these 
things was brought home to the minds of 
the people. It was a definite and irrevocable 
lesson, as everything that has followed proves 
beyond doubt. With unexampled solidarity 
one town after another responded to the 
shouts of horror of the workmen of the 
capita], and struck work or the perform¬ 
ance of their professional duties—teachers, 
barristers, journalists, as well as skilled and 
unskilled labourers, beginning with Moscow 
and Riga and rolling southward to the 
industrial regions of the Steppes of the 
Black Sea, and even into the mountains 
of the Caucasus. 

To appreciate rightly this movement one 
must take into accouht the amount of suffer- 
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ing which such strikes entail Remember 
that the immense majority of Russian work¬ 
men have no savings, that they live from 
hand to mouth, and rarely have clothing or 
furniture that can be pawned or sold. These 
strikes have often lasted for weeks and even 
months, amid the cries of famished children 
and the sobs of heart-broken mothers. 

Soon the peasants joined the revolt. An 
agrarian war broke out in numerous districts, 
especially in the Baltic and Central provinces, 
around Odessa, and in the Caucasus; and 
after being extinguished with bloodshed in 
one place broke out in another, always more 
fiercely than before and on a larger scale. 
Here, too, this Government has done every¬ 
thing to increase the horrors of the situation. 
By order of the Ministers and of the superior 
heads of the Orthodox priesthood, the village 
policeman and priests have incited the 
peasants against the “ intellectuals,” the 
doctors who nursed and the students who 
helped them in famine years against those of 
the landlords who were not good or liberal. 

In many places the higher administration 
of the provinces has organized bands of 
hooligans, whom we call “ black hundreds,” 
who call themselves “Russian men”; and 
these they have incited to attacks on the 
educated classes and on all non-Orthodox 
peoples, especially the Jews and Armenians, 
telling them that these people have been 
bought by Japanese or English gold to ruin 
their country. As a result, many of the land¬ 
lords have fled from their domains into the 
towns ; and not finding safety even there, 
they too have been forced to procure arms 
for themselves and to organize secret defence 
committees. 

This agrarian crisis is one of the reasons 
why the Zemstvo movement has gained so 
much strength, and why many of the more 
liberal nobles have taken a bolder part in it. 
The Jews, Poles, and Armenians have shown 
still greater energy. The wholesale massacre 
of these unhappy races is arranged by the 
Government in a systematic, almost a scien¬ 
tific, way. The massacres of the Armenians 
in Baku, Batoum, Tiflis, and other towns to 
which I have referred; the massacres of 
Jews, reports of which we receive almost 
daily now ; the wholesale slaughter of Poles 
and Jews in Lodz, where the people actually 
rose in open insurrection—these crimes have 
established already a sporadic civil war 
throughout the length of Russia. 

And yet this is only the beginning. 
Forcing every class of the Russian nation 
and every race inhabiting the country to 


train themselves for military resistance, and 
making a question of life and death of it, 
the Government is preparing for a revolu¬ 
tion before which the great French Revolu¬ 
tion will appear as a game of Lilliputians. 
For what have the Czar and the bureaucracy 
done to alleviate the horrors of the coming 
crisis ? Absolutely nothing. Every decree 
of reform that has been issued has been at 
once spoiled by some trick, and always by 
the fact that its realization was confided to 
the same agents whose crimes are crying to 
Heaven for vengeance. 

Thus the Czar granted in February last a 
decree of religious toleration. But this does 
not permit freedom of religious discussion ; 
it does not touch at all six millions of Jews 
and many millions of Mohammedans and 
other non-Christian peoples ; and such partial 
freedom as is granted to the Christian creeds 
is, in numberless cases, reduced to a dead 
letter by the local officials not having received 
instructions. Who, indeed, can force them to 
apply the decree when all publicity is for¬ 
bidden ? Again, the Elective Assembly which 
the Czar granted in August is a shameless 
mockery of real Parliamentary institutions, as 
well as of-the national demand for constitu¬ 
tional government. It does not confide to 
the people any rights at all, and the Assembly 
will be constructed in such a way as to form 
a new weapon to strengthen the Throne and 
the bureaucracy. 

And now, as I write, the news reaches me 
that the crops have failed in twenty-eight 
provinces—that is, in the larger half of the 
Empire—through the lack of labour and 
cultivation, and that vast tracts of the 
country are threatened with famine. Who 
will come to the help of the ten millions of 
peasants who are already beginning to starve 
in many districts? And whence can the 
salvation of my people come if the nation 
will not rise, armed as best it may, deter¬ 
mined to chase away the blasphemous Czar 
and his satraps at any price of blood it may 
cost ? 

Fortunately this price may be less than might 
have been expected some time ago. There 
are already numerous signs that the forces of 
the Government are getting more and more 
sick of the task of killing their brethren. The 
mutiny of the Kntaz Potemkin and the 
Georgey Pobyedonostsets (what an irony of 
fate for the Procurator of the Holy Synod !) 
of the Pruth and the destroyers, and practi¬ 
cally, though perhaps less openly, of the 
whole of the fleet, has already deprived the 
Czar of one mighty arm J and now every day 
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there are more and more numerous signs that 
the second and still more formidable weapon, 
the army, is beginning to yield to the atmo¬ 
sphere of revolt by which it is envelu[>ed. If 
not in the towns, at least in the villages, the 
soldiers fraternize with the people, and in 
this way the agrarian war of which I have 
spoken will have a fatal influence on them. 
It is, of course, impossible to expect that the 
general outbreak will wait till the whole army 
mutinies. It is an elemental force which gets 
stronger the more often it is repressed, and 
grows in this very exercise. The only thing 
that the leaders of the Revolutionary move¬ 
ment can do is to organize this elemental 
force so as to deal the blow' more quickly, to 
make the duration of the struggle shorter, to 
avoid innocent bloodshed, to achieve an 
effect as decisive and as favourable to the 
masses as circumstances permit. It is to 
encompass these 
ends that I 
have directed my 
activity since I 
left Russia. 

Before I end 
my story I may be 
asked how long 
this contest may 
continue* and 
what are the 
chances of the 
classes in which 
I am most inte¬ 
rested —the work’ 
men and the pea¬ 
sants* If the Czar 
would promptly 
display some wis¬ 
dom* of which 
during his reign 
there has as yet 
been no sign, and 
if he would volun¬ 
tarily grant the 
Russian people 
the necessary 
freedom to work 
out their own destinies* a revolution might* 
even now, be avoided, and the dynasty might 
possibly be saved to enjoy the position of a 
limited monarchy. But w-hat reason have we 
to hope for such a manly and intelligent act 
on the part of the Czar ? He has never for a 
single moment succeeded in getting free from 
the influence of Pobyedonostseff* and such 
ruthless oppressors as Plehve and Trepoff 

There might be another possibility. If 
the Czar would not give by one decisive act 


full political freedom to all his subjects, he 
might discriminate and devolve a part of his 
power upon the upper classes on condition 
of receiving an indemnity for himself and his 
former servants; and he might differentiate 
between the various classes by a skilful 
gradation of rights and privileges. By such 
measures, as well as by real agrarian reforms* 
by the lessening of taxation that falls upon 
the peasants, by lowering the protectionist 
tariff, and by reforming the whole adminis¬ 
tration he might weaken very much the forces 
of the opposition. In this way the support 
of the upper and middle classes might be 
won and, for a time, the bitterness of the 
peasants softened. But even so, the revolu¬ 
tion would be only adjourned for a few years. 
It would be in no way destroyed, because 
the chief support of the Revolutionary move¬ 
ment lies in the industrial classes, w ho w ould 

go on agitating 
with as much 
energy as ever. 
The agrarian 
reforms w f ould 
soon prove 
hollow, be¬ 
cause a Parlia¬ 
ment composed 
mainly of land¬ 
lords and mer¬ 
chants would 
frustrate any 
real attempt in 
this direction. 
Apart from 
this considera- 
t i o n, such a 
policy w F ould re¬ 
quire a mature 
sense of states¬ 
manship, real 
courage, and 
skill. The so- 
called Con¬ 
stitution which 
the Czar pro¬ 
mised on August 
19th shows no traces of these qualities. 

I may say, therefore, with certainty that 
the struggle is quickly approaching its in¬ 
evitable crisis ; that Nicholas II. is preparing 
for himself the fate which befell a certain 
English King and a certain French King 
long ago, and that such members of his 
dynasty as escape unhurt from the throes of 
the revolution may, on some day in the not 
very distant future, And themselves exiles 
upon some Western shore. 
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HAVE been having an insight 
into life—right into the very 
heart of it- It was a Monday 
morning, and as we were going 
up in the train to business a 
party named Hitchcock leaned 
over, and he laid his hand on my knee. 

” Sam Briggs,” he said, “ do you want to 
make your fortune ? ” 

** Well, Mr. Hitchcock/' I replied to him, 
“ I’ve no particular objection, not that I 
know of* Were you thinking of showing me 
how to do it ? n 

was/" he said, “and I am. Back 
Solomon for the Park Hill Stakes/ 3 

With that I looked his way/and I showed 
him how you wink with your left eye* 

11 Thank you, Mr. Hitchcock,” I remarked. 
“ Pm obliged to you ; but I don't happen to 
be a racing man. Fve seen too much of it.” 

“ Pm not asking you to be a racing man,” 
he went on, as if he was very much in earnest. 
“ Nothing of the sort. Pm simply saying to 
you that if you want to turn half a crown into 
twenty-five shillings Pm giving you a chance 
to do it, A chance ? Pm giving you a dead 
certainty ; that's all 1 say, and it strikes 
me that that's about enough.” 

“ I suppose,” I observed, more for the sake 
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of carrying on the conversation than any¬ 
thing else, “ Solomon is a horse ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, he's a horse right enough ; he is 
a horse, he is,” 

“ And the Park Hill Stakes is a race?” 
“Yes, and so's the Park Hill Stakes a 
race; run this afternoon at 2,30, Mind 
you, Solomon belongs to a stable with which 
Pm in constant communication ; and when I 
say to you for the Park Hill Stakes he can't 
lose Pm only telling you the truth. He'll 
start at about 10 to 1 ; so that half a 
crown's worth five and-twenty shillings.” 

“ Is it ? ” I said ; and looked thoughtful 
Then someone else chipped in, and then 
another, as chaps will when they are going 
up to business in the train, and a conversa¬ 
tion's started. Presently pretty nearly all the 
lot of them were talking together. I don't 
quite know how it happened, but the end of 
it was that when I got out at my station 
Hitchcock had half a crown of mine in his 
trouser pocket, and I was backing Solomon 
for the Park Hill Stakes. 

Before I had put my foot on the platform 
I was sorry, I was a bit short that week. 
Money was wanted for one or two things. I 
knew no more about horse-racing than a 
bull’s hind leg; and to think that, with funds 
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as they were, I had been such a soft as to 
hand over half a crown of mine to a man 
like Hitchcock, of whom I knew only a little 
more than I did about horse-racing—when I 
did come to think of it, it made me wild. I 
felt like going straight back and telling him 
that if he would shell out one-and-three he 
might keep the other half for his pains, and 
then something would be saved from the fire. 
But, of course, that was out of the question. 
All I could do was to wait until I had a 
chance to kick myself on the quiet. 

That afternoon I was going to the Garden 
on an errand for the firm, when, as. I was 
crossing Blackfriars Bridge, who should I all 
but run up against but Hitchcock ? At sight 
of me he stopped. 

“ Well,” he burst out, “ what do you think 
of it?” 

“ Think of what ? ” I asked, feeling that if 
I had to tell him what I thought of that lost 
half-crown he might not like it. 

“ Haven’t you seen ? ” 

“ Seen what ? ” 

He stared. 

“You’re a rum one. Mean to say you 
don’t know ? Then I’ll tell you. Look at 
that” He took a paper Out of his pocket 
and held it out in front of me, pointing at 
something in it with his finger. “ There you 
are—the 2.30 winner. ‘ Park Hill. Stakes.— 
Solomon 1, Endive 2, Aristo 3. Won in a 
canter.’ Now who’s who ? ” 

I could not quite make out what he meant. 
I took the paper into my own hand and read 
it for myself. 

“ Do you mean to say,” I put it to him, 
“ that I’ve won ?—that the hprse has won 
which I had half a crown on ? ” 

“ That’s exactly what I do mean. Can’t you 
see for yourself? Didn’t I tell you he was a 
certainty? Now your half-crown’s a sovereign.” 

“A sovereign? I thought you said it was 
worth five-and twenty shillings ? ” 

“ Ah, that’s where I was wrong—that was 
my one mistake. When I came to try I 
found that I couldn’t get more than 7 to 1 
nohow. Seven half-crowns are seventeen- 
and-six, and your own half-crown makes a 
sovereign ; here’s the brief to prove it.” 

He gave me a piece of pasteboard, on the 
back of which was printed, “ Ernest Stollery, 
37, Effingham Road, S.W.—Mondays.” And 
on the front was written, “ Park Hill Stakes. 
—7 to 1 Solomon—2s. 6d.” 

“ What’s this ? ” I asked. Never having 
seen anything of the sort in my life before it 
was only natural that I should ask, though 
Hitchcock did smile. 
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“ Well, Sam Briggs,” he said, “ you are a 
simple youth.” He might find I was not so 
simple as he thought; however, I let him go 
on. “That’s your contract note—what sport¬ 
ing men call your ‘ brief.’ That shows that 
you had half a crown on Solomon at 7 to 1. 
Here you are, here’s its fellow ; I had half a 
dollar of my own on; we take a pound 
apiece.” 

He pulled out a piece of pasteboard, which 
was just like the one he had handed me. 

“ Where’s my sovereign ? ” I asked. 

“ You’ll have it next Monday; don’t you 
see what’s printed in the comer there?— 
‘ Mondays ’; that’s Stollery’s settling day.” 

“Why should I wait for my coin till 
Monday ? He’s had my half-crown, cash 
down.” 

“My dear chap, how you do talk ; you 
don’t understand. A man with a business 
like Stollery can’t keep forking out after 
every race; he’s bound to have a regular 
day; there’s his standing accounts. Don’t 
you be afraid for your money; Ernest 
Stollery’s as safe as the Bank of England, 
and as straight. Why, he’s what you might 
call a friend of my own. Really, his house 
is the Old Dun Cow, but, of course, he 
couldn’t give that as his address ; it wouldn’t 
do—you know what I mean ; but there it is. 
You’ll, have your postal order, or your cheque, 
or what not—he gives cheques for all sums 
over a pound—by the first post on Tuesday 
morning, as safe as houses, and safer than 
some.” 

I would sooner have had the coin there 
and then, but as it seemed that there was no 
getting it I did not mind admitting that an 
extra sovereign on Tuesday morning would 
come in most convenient. Hitchcock fell 
in by my side, and we went over Blackfriars 
Bridge together. He said, just as we were 
getting on to the Embankment:— 

“ What I want to know is, what objection 
have you to our turning our sovereigns into 
five-pound notes ? ” 

“ I’ve no objection,” I told him, “ not the 
least in the world.” 

“ Spoken like a man, and a sportsman ! 
Then, in that case, I may as well tell you 
that I know something for the Billingshurst 
Plate which is as good as Solomon was 
to-day, and perhaps better.” 

“ Do you mean more betting ? ” I inquired 
of him ; because, when he talked of turning 
our sovereigns into five-pound notes, it was 
not anything of that sort I had had in my 
head when I mentioned that I had no 
objection. 
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“ Certainly—if you can call it betting when 
it's a dead cert. I’ve got some private in¬ 
formation about to-morrow—special informa¬ 
tion, 11 

“ Where did you get it from ? ” 

“ Ah, where did I ? There’s a good many 
would like to know; but that’s my business. 
It s about an animal which could win at any 
weight ; and, mind you, she’s carrying five 
pounds less than she ought. See what I 
mean ? 71 

1 did not, exactly ; but, as it seemed that 
it would not be much use my saying so, I let 
him go on—for one reason, because i could 
not stop him. He put his band up to his 
mouth, and he leaned over towards me as if 
he were afraid of being overheard, and he 


However, the next morning, when the train 
got into the station, there was Hitchcock 
hanging out of the window and calling to 
me like mad. Of course, I squeezed myself 
into his compartment—there were about 
fourteen in it already—and almost before 1 
was in he said to me:—* 

“ We’re on !” 

“On what?” 

44 The Maiden’s Prayer/’ 

44 How much ? " 

"The lot” 

“ What,” I said, "do you mean to tell me that 
you’ve bet a sovereign of mine on a horse?” 

11 1 do,” he said. M WeVe going for the 
gloves, that’s what we’re going for” 



said 

“ The Maiden’s Prayer/’ 

“ Is that his name ? ” 

“ Her name, my boy, hers ; she’s a lady 
—a filly—Ai. The only thing is, she’ll 
be a bit short/’ 

“ Not tall enough, you mean?” 

He laughed ; I did not know 
what at, but from the way in 
which he behaved something 
seemed to be amusing him. 

Some of the people who were 
passing stared. 

“ Something seems to tickle 
you,” I remarked. 

"You are so funny,” he said, 
stopping himself with difficulty, 
u You are so full of humour, 

Briggs/’ Then off he went 
again. “ It wasn’t her size 
I was alluding to when I talked 
about her being short—that’s all 
right enough ; but her price— 
her market price, my boy. At 
present she’s at n to 2 , and 
she may go shorter, but, after 
all, when it’s a certainty what 
does it matter? All you have to do is to 
rake it in—and we’ll rake it in/’ 

X was not so sure of that myself, and I 
dropped a hint to that effect when we parted 
on Waterloo Bridge. But he hopped on to a 
T bus, and was off before I could say all that I 
really wanted to. X had had my little flutter, 
as it were, against my will; and I had had 
enough. What I wanted was my sovereign 
—it would have come in handy lor one or 
two reasons just then. In fact, my feeling 
was that I should have been willing to sell 
it for fifteen shillings, cash down, and so be 
shut of the whole thing, if 1 could only 
have found a customer. 


■‘tHF-RIS was HITCHCOCK HANGING OUT U* THE WINDOW 
AND CALLING TO ME LIKE HAD," 


“ Then 
remarked. 


I’m very 
“That 


sorry to 
sovereign 


hear it,” I 
would have 
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come in useful ; now, I suppose, it’s done 
for.” 

“ Don’t talk silly/ 1 he said “ You’re a 
pretty sort of sportsman.” 
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“I don’t care what I am,” I told him* 
“ What I wanted was that sovereign, so now 
you've got it.” 

“ You'll talk different when you see the 
numbers go up. Just now you don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

I could have said something to him ; only 
I did not want to have an argument in the 
train, so I let it alone. That day, for the 
first time in 
my life, I found 
myself taking 
an interest in 
horse - racing; 
to that extent 
that that after¬ 
noon I went 
out expressly to 
buy a ha'penny 
paper. The 
first thing l 
saw, among the 
“ Stop Press ” 
news, was 
this 

“ Billings- 
hur*st Plate, 

—M a i d e n J s 
Prayer j, Cor¬ 
tina 2, Shafto 
3, Won easily. 

Seven ran,” 

When I saw 
it something 
queer seemed 
to go up and 
down my back. 

As I was still 
staring Mr, 

Charles Potter, 
one of our 
firm, came up. 

<l What's the matter ? ” he asked. 


what struck me as being quite a temper. 
What he said filled me with amazement. It 
is true that Mr, Charles was the youngest and 
the liveliest ; but it was generally understood 
in the office that all the firm were most par- 
ticular. I had no idea that any of them— 
even Mr. Charles—had anything to do with 
horses. 

That night we left early, and when I got 

out there was 
Hitchcock 
waiting for me 
on the pave¬ 
ment 

“ Well,” he 
began, “ now 
who was talk¬ 
ing silly? Now 
who was wrong 
in going for 
the gloves? 
What's that?” 

He thrust 
into my fingers 
a piece of 
pasteboard 
like the one 
he had given 
me yesterday; 
only what was 
written on it 
was different, 
like this: 
“ Billingshurst 
Plate.—7 to 2 
Maiden's 
Prayer— £\” 
He went on:— 
“As you see, 
and as I told 
you, the price 
was a bit short; 
but even 7 to 2's not to be sneered at, con- 


HAVE YOU BEEN BETTING,. YOU YOUNG RASCAI.? 

He saw 


the paper in my hand, and he twigged in an 
instant what I was looking at, surprising me, 
“ Have you been betting, you young rascal ? ” 
“Well, sir,” I said, hardly knowing what 
to say, yet not wauling to tell an untruth, “ a 
friend of mine did put a little on for me.” 

“ And the little's lost ? ” 
u No, sir; not if what I can make out from 
the paper’s right, and The Maiden's Prayer’s 
won the Billingshurst Plate ” 

41 Did your friend put you on The Maiden’s 
Prayer ? ” 

44 Yes, sir*” 

“ Then I wish he had put me on ; I was 
on a brute which was not even placed.” 

He went stamping off into his office in 
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sidering that we win three-pound-ten, which, 
with a sovereign yesterday, makes four and 
a half good golden sovereigns* What, ho!" 

I felt myself that it was What, ho ! Four- 
pound-ten — coming from half a crown— 
certainly was altogether beyond anything I 
had expected, and so I as good as told him. 
He went on :— 

“ What I’m going to do is to stand myself a 
pair of trousers in honour of the event. If 
you look at these I have on you’ll see I want 
'em, and, strictly between ourselves, they're 
the only pair I have.” 

In that case he certainly did want them ; 
anything shabbier than those he was wearing 
you could hardlv want to see* 
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“ And I would suggest,” he added, “ that 
you should stand yourself a pair as well; you 
could do with them even if you have a box¬ 
ful. You always ought to mark an occasion 
like this—everyone ought; and what’s the 
matter with a pair of trousers ? ” 

Nothing, so far as I could see. The idea 
struck me as a good one. Thank goodness 
I was not reduced to one pair only ; but, at 
the same time, an extra pair of trousers never 
did any harm to anyone. 

“We’ll order a pair apiece,” he said, 
“ made to measure—none of your ready¬ 
mades—and we’ll tell ’em to have ’em ready 
for Tuesday, so that we can pay for them 
when we get our cheques from Stollery. The 
question is, do you know a tailor who can 
make trousers—garments, mind you, which 
will do us credit when we’ve got them on ? ” 

I did. I knew a tailor from whom I had 
had clothes more than once—very nice ones, 
too. To him I took Hitchcock. I chose a 
pair at fourteen-and-six—sort of dove colour, 
with a thin blue stripe, very neat indeed. 
Hitchcock’s were eighteen-and-six; evidently 
he was one of those who, when he could fly, 
flew high. He said that you might as well 
have a good pair while you were about it; 
though, so far as that went, I could not see 
that his were any better than mine. How¬ 
ever, there it was ; we were measured, and 
the trousers were to be ready—and were to 
be paid for—on the Tuesday following. 

When we got outside Hitchcock said to 
me :— 

“ I say, Briggs, you couldn’t lend me two 
or three shillings till Tuesday ? I’m very 
short, old man.” 

“If you’re shorter than me,” I answered, 
“ you must be. I’m that pushed myself this 
week that how I’m going to manage till 
Saturday is what I’m wondering.” 

He looked at me to see if I was in earnest; 
and when he saw that I was, we parted. 

The next day—being Wednesday—I saw 
nothing of him as I went up to business, but 
about midday the boy came and said that 
someone wanted to see me; and when I got 
out there was Hitchcock standing on the 
pavement. 

“ Halloa ! ” I cried, “ what’s up ? ” 

Because, directly I saw him, I knew that 
something was. 

“Well,” he began, passing his hand across 
his chin, which wanted shaving, “ last night 
I went down to the Old Dun Cow to have a 
chat with Mr. Stollery, and I had a drink 
with him; in fact, I fancy I must have had 
three or four.” 
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“ I thought you had no money ? ” 

“I met a friend,” he said, “by accident.” 

“ And, I suppose, by accident, you got a 
bit out of him ? ” 

Hitchcock coughed. 

“ That’s exactly what I did do ; and now, 
strictly between ourselves, I rather wish I 
hadn’t.” 

“ Perhaps that’s what he’ll be wishing 
before he’s done with you.” 

Hitchcock tried to look as if I had hurt 
his feelings. 

“That remark’s uncalled for. It’s my 
intention to pay him punctually on Tuesday 
morning; that is”—he coughed again—“if 
it all comes right.” 

“If all what comes right?” I asked. I 
could see from his manner there was some¬ 
thing behind. “ Out with it—what’s up ? I 
can’t stand here all day; I’ve got my work 
to do.” 

“ Well, it’s this way.” He looked about him 
as if he was trying to find he did not quite 
know what. Then he went on with a rush. 
“As I was saying, last night I had a drink or 
two with Mr. Stollery down at the Old Dun 
Cow, and there were some other gentlemen 
there with whom I had a little conversation, 
and—and, to cut a long story short, we’re on 
Mark Antony.” 

“ What ? ” I cried. “ We’re on Mark Antony 
—both the two of us ? ” He edged away as if 
he was afraid I should hit him. “ Who’s 
Mark Antony ? ” 

“It’s the name of an animal which I’m 
free to confess I never heard of before last 
night, but which I see from the paper 
is running this afternoon in the Esher 
Handicap.” 

“And how much of my money have you 
put on this horse you never heard of?” 

“The lot—nine pound—four-ten apiece. 
Here—here’s your brief.” 

I took the piece of pasteboard he handed 
me, but I never looked at it. Just then I 
was called into the office, and back I had 
to go, luckily for him. At the very least 
he would have heard a few plain words. 
My feelings were beyond anything. When I 
thought of the pair of trousers I had ordered, 
and of what I had planned to do with the 
rest of the four-pound-ten, and of how, 
through getting among a lot of drinking 
vagabonds, he had thrown it all away on a 
brute which, for all he knew, had not four 
legs to stand on—well, there, I could have 
hit him. 

It was a busy day at the office, and things • 
were not made easier by the worry I was in. 
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We were still hard at it when, latish in the 
afternoon, who should come bursting into 
the office, without a with-your-leave or by- 
your-leave, but Hitchcock himself? Before 
all the other chaps he caught hold of my 
hand and started shaking it as it never had 
been shaken before, 

“We're millionaires, Sam Briggs/' he 
cried, ** and don't you forget it. There's no 
man in Ixmdon—there's no man in England 


wishes to conceal the truth ; and I do 
not mind owning that, when I got a fair 
grasp of the situation, in a manner of 
speaking it knocked the wind right out of 
me. I dumped down on to a stool and 
stared ; at the moment it was all I was fit for. 
Fifteen guineas ! I had never had so much 
money all at once—my salary being paid 
weekly—in the whole of my life ; and I don't 
believe Hitchcock ever had either. To hear 



“'wp’Rf MILLIONAIRES SAM BRLGGSf HE CRIED, 1 * 


—if it comes to that, there's no man in the 
whole British Empire who's got such an eye 
and nose for a horse as I have ; I've always 
maintained it, and now it's proved! Thirty 
one-poundden is what we’ve won—'fifteen 
guineas apiece. We're millionaires, my boy, 
that's what we are/' 

He was in such a state of excitement that 
it was hard to make out what he was after; 
but, by degrees, when he had cooled down 
a bit it became plain enough—if a thing like 
that ever could be called plain. It seemed 
that this horse, of whom he had never heard 
before last night, and on whom he had staked 
our all, had actually won—“romped in,” he 
put it. At 5 to 2 we had won eleven-pound- 
five each, which with our original four- 
pound-ten made fifteen guineas, All come 
from half a crown ! 1 am not one who 
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him talk you would have thought that it was 
all his cleverness had done it* 

“There's no one living,” he told us, “has 
a keener sense of perception for a horse that's 
bound to win than I have* The only marvel 
is that I haven't made my fortune before 
to-day 

When the other chaps understood what 
had happened they all wanted me to stand 
them something; if I had won the National 
Debt they could not have wanted me to be 
more generous* Hitchcock pulled out a 
couple of sovereigns. 

“ Briggs/' be said, M I’ve got a couple of 
shiners from a friend, as you may say, on 
account Here's one of them for you—let's 
celebrate. An occasion like this ought to be 
celebrated ; it must be—it shall be; and these 
friends of yours shall celebrate it with us.” 
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“ Hear, hear ! ” said the friends ; or 
words to that effect For my part I could 
not help feeling that he was more free-handed 
with my money than I should have been ; 
especially as the kind of celebration he was 
thinking about I never did care for. How¬ 
ever, there it was, and I was in for it. 

“We’ll begin,” he went on, “by treating 
ourselves to a suit of clothes. Last night it 
was trousers ; but what is the finest pair of 
trousers when you haven’t got a coat and 
waistcoat to wear with them ? And when I 
tell you that the only articles of that kind I 
own I’m wearing, you’ll know what I mean.” 

We did; it only needed half a glance in 
his direction to know that. Round to the 
tailor’s we went—six of us. I chose a suit in 
a tasty shade of light brown—champagne 
tint, the tailor called it. Sixty-three shillings 
it was to cost; and though it was more than 
I cared to pay for a suit of clothes, in a 
general way, at the same time I could not 
help owning that one was worth it. Four 
guineas Hitchcock was to pay for his ; the 
more I saw of him the plainer I could see 
that he was one of that sort who, when he 
did go it, went it. Then nothing would 
satisfy him but that he should stand one of 
the four chaps who had come with us a fancy 
waistcoat. They tossed who should have it; 
and, after a little unpleasantness as to 
whether Flinders had his halfpenny down 
flat on the counter, Percy Saunders won. 
He picked out a startler; one of the kind 
you could see from the other side of London 
Bridge in a fog. 

The rest of that night is one of my bitterest 
recollections; though I have been told that 
I seemed cheerful enough at the time. 
Flinders turned rusty, owing to the remarks 
which had been made about his style of 
tossing, and he went off; and Tommy Wood, 
who was his particular chum, went with him ; 
and if I had had sense enough I should have 
gone too, but I had not. I do not know 
what time it was when we got down to the 
Old Dun Cow, but I know that when we did 
get there Hitchcock introduced me to Mr. 
Stollery, who turned out to be six-foot-four 
and a retired pugilist. 

Very friendly he was when he saw what 
manner of man I was. He asked Hitchcock 
and me into his private room to have a bit 
of supper; I don’t know what had become 
of Percy Saunders and the other chap ; I 
rather fancy we had dropped them some¬ 
where on the way. There were a good many 
people in Mr. Stollery’s private room, though 
there was not much in the way of what you 
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could exactly call supper. The talk was all 
about racing and horses, and someone men¬ 
tioned a horse named Tintack. Of course, 
I had never heard the creature’s name before, 
and never wanted to again; the whole talk 
was so much double Dutch to me. I do 
not know what it was, but something induced 
me to express my opinion to the effect that 
Tintack was the finest horse at present on 
the Turf, though I knew no more about it 
than a baby. 

Hitchcock, who was sitting by me, said 
that my opinion was one in which he had 
every confidence; and, what was more, he 
was willing to back it to any amount. What 
induced him to make a remark like that is 
more than I can say. However, I believe I 
said that Hitchcock’s sentiments were mine. 
Then Mr. Stollery asked me if I was willing 
to prove it by backing Tintack at S.P. for 
the Putney Plate, which was a race I had 
never heard of. I wanted to know what he 
meant by S.P., not hinting at never having 
heard of the Putney Plate. Some of them 
laughed, and Mr. Stollery said he meant at 
starting price. I told him I did not care 
what he meant, but that I would put my 
boots on Tintack, and, if he liked, my shirt 
as well. 

My old dad let me in when I did get 
home. I rather fancy he made a few 
remarks. The next morning I never felt 
worse in my life ; I got up to the office feel¬ 
ing not worth a row of pins. I made up my 
mind that henceforward horse-racing and I 
were strangers. When I got out about five 
for a cup of tea—I had had no lunch, I had 
not seemed as if I wanted any—and found 
Hitchcock standing on the pavement I could 
have thrown something at him, if there had 
been anything to throw. He fell in by my 
side without any invitation from me, and off 
we went together as if we were brothers, 
which we were very far from being. Not a 
word was spoken till we were sitting down to 
tea. I had a sort of general idea that he was 
looking about as much of a funeral as I was, 
and his first words showed it. 

“ There’s something fatal about us,” he said. 

“ Mr. Hitchcock,” I replied, “ there will 
be if our acquaintance continues. Since I 
handed you that half-crown on Monday 
morning I have not known what it is to have 
a peaceful hour. I must ask you to consider 
our social intercourse closed.” 

He sighed, and put his hand up to his 
head as if it ached. I dare say it did. 
Ache was not a word which would properly 
describe what I was feeling. 
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“Seventy-five guineas," he observed, “is 
tv hat we've won*” 

I put down the cup of tea which I was 
raising to my lips, and I stared at him. 

“ Perhaps,” I remarked, “ you'll repeat that 
observation, and explain it." 

“Tintack’s won,” he groaned ; it was more 
like a groan than anything else I could think 
of. 

** What ? " I gasped ; a gasp was all 1 felt 
equal to. 

“ I should think,” he went on, “ that when 
Stollery heard it he nearly dropped down 
dead. I'd have given a trifle to have seen 
his face. Briggs, we're haunted ; especially 
me. We sit here as men of means, men of 
substance ; and it all comes from a modest 
half-crown.” 

“ Do you think he'll pay? ” 

“ Pay ? He’ll pay all right; what we’ve 
got to do is to make him pay enough. I tell 
you that Pm haunted. What do you think I 
did last night ? Dreamt ! All night 1 kept 
on dreaming ! ” 

“ I never got so far as that,” I said ; “ never 
slept a wink/ 1 

At that time of speaking it seemed to me 
that I had not slept for weeks. 

“ I might just as well not have had a wink 
for all the rest I got. Dream, dream, dream 
—I could do nothing 
else but dream. And 
what do you think I 
dreamt ? " 

I did not care. It 
didn’t interest me — 
nothing did; not 
though I was worth 
five-and-seventy 
guineas, 

“ I dreamt that 
Saltpetre would win 
the Hyde Park 
Cup. What do 
you think of that?” 

I did not think 
anything, I told 
him so. 

“ Don’t talk to 
me about horses. 

I never want to 
hear a horse's name 
again ; Pm clean 
off.” 

“ So am I, when 
Fve had this one 
more plunge. But, 

Briggs, don't you 
see that we shall 


be running against fate if we don't act 
upon this tip? I J m as certain that Salt¬ 
petre’ll win the Hyde Park Cup as I am that 
I am sitting here. Pm going to put my lot 
on him, and you're going to put yours ; we're 
going to turn our pocketful into a cartload. 
It's the chance of our lives ; we’re in the 
vein, we can't go wrong. We’re going to 
give Stollery the worst Monday he ever had. 
You mark my words and see,” 

I did not want to argue ; I was in no 
mood for it. I let him talk. So far as I 
could make out he was talking silly nonsense, 
but I let it go. All I wanted was another 
seidlitz powder—even a cup of tea was 
beyond me—and a quiet night. I had the 
seidlitz powder, and I wish I could say I had 
the quiet night. But the fact is, there was a 
little friction at home, and that did not make 
me any better. The next morning, instead 
of feeling like going up to town, I felt more 
like going into a hospital Not having an 
extra strong constitution, and being used to 
regular ways, I suppose that what I had 
gone through had put me off my balance 
altogether. When I did arrive at the office 
I was not easy to get on with, and so some 
of them appeared to think. 1 seemed to be 
having words with someone all day long. 
When I went out to tea and again found 

Hitchcock waiting 
for me on the 
pavement it was all 
I could do to keep 
my hands from off 
him. I cut him 
short before he 
had a chance to 
speak. 

“ Look here,” I 
told him, u the less 
I see of you the 
better Fve seen 
too much of you 
already, and if 
you so much as 
name the word 
'horse-racing 1 
there’s no know- 
ing what mayn’t 
happen.” 

“Briggs,” he said 
—he took me by 
the arm, I could 
feel his fingers 
trembling as they 
gripped me; it 
was easy to see 
what was the 
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matter with him — “ we've pulled it off 
again.” 

“ Where were you last night ? ” I asked him. 

“ I went down to see Mr. Stollery on the 
little matter of business about which I spoke 
to you yesterday.” 

“ A little matter of business ! Don't talk to 
me about your little matter of business, or 
about your Mr. Stollery either. I'm below 
par myself, thanks to you, but it strikes me 
that you're very nearly a case for the hospital. 
Take your hand off my arm and let me go ; 
if I must talk to you I’ll talk to you some 
other time—Fm in a hurry.” 

“ One moment, Briggs, one moment! I 
tell you we've pulled it off again—Saltpetre's 
won.” 

“ Well, what if he has ?” 

“ What if he has ? ” He came closer to me ; 
I could see that he was trembling all over; 
even his voice was shaky. “ We've won three 
hundred guineas apiece, that's 4 what if he 
has ? ' ” 

“ Three hundred guineas ! ” 

“Three hundred guineas, besides the 
seventy-five we had. We’re worth seven 
hundred and fifty guineas—the two of us—as 
we stand here. On Tuesday morning we 
shall each of us be able to put his hand into 
his trouser pocket and draw out a big handful 
of golden sovereigns ! ” 

The tears stood in his eyes —I saw them. 
What is more, I began to understand that it 
was not all because of what he had been 
swallowing. I felt a bit shivery shaky myself 
—more than a bit. Three hundred and 
seventy-five guineas!—all my own! Right 
there and then I started thinking what a 
man could do with such a fortune. I had 
to; I could not help it—it came over me all 
of a rush. Do with it! What could he not 
do with it ? He could do pretty nearly every¬ 
thing ! I could buy myself a home—a tip¬ 
top home. I could marry. Why, if I had 
only had half the money a few days before, I 
knew of a young lady who might be calling 
herself the future Mrs. Sam Briggs at that 
very moment. 

“Are you sure we’ve won it ?” 

“Sure!—my dear boy! Saltpetre won 
anyhow!-and here’s the brief.” 

He handed me—still all of a shake—the 
usual piece of pasteboard. 

“ But will Stollery be able to pay the 
money ? ” 

“ Of course he'll be able to pay it; it’ll be 
a mere flea-bite to him ! If it were ten times 
the sum he wouldn’t turn a hair! There’s 
only—there's only one thing.” 
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“What’s that?” 

I saw, on the instant, there was more in his 
tone than met the eye. 

“ Well, it’s this way. I’ve made a little 
engagement for you—in fact, for both the 
two of us—for to-morrow.” 

“What's the engagement?” 

“ We're going down with Mr. Stollery—as 
his guests, mind you; as his particular friends 
—to Kempton Park.” 

“ Not much we re not; at least I'm not. 
I'm not going with Mr. Stollery, and I'm not 
going to Kempton Park.” 

“But; Briggs, it's like this. I've been 
having a little chat with him ; in fact, I've 
just come from him. No one could be 
pleasanter; some men, you know, would be 
nasty if they'd lost all that money; but there’s 
nothing of that about him, not a mite. 
4 Hitchcock,' he said—I'm giving you his 
words— 4 you and your friend have won my 
coin, a sackful, but you’re welcome; I pay 
with a smile, as those who know me will tell 
you. All I ask is that you and your friend 
shall come down with me to morrow to 
Kempton ; I'll drive you myself, it sha'n't 
cost you a penny, nothing shall. I liked 
your friend Briggs, what I saw of him ; he's a 
gentleman with whom I wouldn't mind being 
seen on any racecourse in England. You 
tell him from me that, as I've made a rich 
man of him'—and he has, you know, Briggs, 
he has ; he’s made rich men of both of us ; 
seven hundred and fifty guineas we're worth, 
as we're standing here— 4 1 sha’n’t take it 
nicely if he doesn't come. Hitchcock,' he 
said, and he clapped his hand upon my 
shoulder—you know what a hand he’s got; 
he pretty nearly doubled me up— 4 I'll put it 
to you plainly, and you’ll put it plainly to 
your friend Briggs; if you want all that 
fortune out of me on Monday, you’ll both of 
you come down with me to Kempton Park 
to-morrow; see ?' I did see. There was 
something about the way in which he spoke 
which made me feel—strongly—that it would 
be the part of policy for us to go. We want 
his money, and we don't want to offend him 
till we've got it. So if I were you I should 
smooth up matters with your people in the 
office somehow ; because I've arranged that 
we shall both of us be down at the Old 
Dun Cow ready to start at 10.15 sharp.” 

Nice ideas he seemed to have of business 
— to say nothing of Stollery—to think that 
a man could treat himself to a day off when¬ 
ever the fancy took him. But, as it happened, 
things had been smoothed already, because 
that very afternoon Mr. Charles had remarked 
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to me, with what struck me as a twinkle in 
his eye, that as I seemed a trifle peaked a 
day's rest might do me good, and I might 
have it on the Saturday if I felt I wanted it. 
There did not seem to be much prospect of 
what might be termed rest in going down 
with Mr. Stollery to Kempton Park, and if 
1 had had my choice I would not have gone 
near either of them. But, so far as I could 
judge from Hitchcock f s manner, it was not 
a case of choosing. If I wanted that three 
hundred and seventy-five guineas without any 
fuss I should have to be civil to Mr. Stollery. 
And as 1 did want it, very badly — every 


it from, and I did not ask ; but it was not 
the one he had ordered at my tailor's. There 
w T ere ten of us going down, besides Mr. 
Stollery, and when they saw me they all of 
them seemed interested* Mr* Stollery intro¬ 
duced me, 

4l This is Mr* Sam Briggs,” he said, 44 a 
young sportsman who as nearly as possible 
has broke me, and \ shouldn't be surprised 
if, by the time we come back from Kempton, 
he's done it quite*” Oh, he was an artful 
one, was Stollery! u I drink your health, 
Mr* Briggs,” he went on, “and I ask you, 
sir, to drink mine.” 



Mt *l PP1NK VOUK HEALTH, MB. BRIGGS,' HE WENT ON, 1 AND t ASK YOU TO DRINK MINE, 1 ** 


time I thought of it my heart seemed to 
jump up into my mouth—why, there I was* 
The weather that Saturday was the last 
kind of weather I should have chosen to go 
racing in. As I wanted to do honour to 
the occasion, of course I put my best clothes 
on, though anything less suited to light grey 
tweeds and patent leathers than the cold 
wind which was blowing, and the nasty 
drizzle which kept on coming down, it would 
be hard to find* When I got to the starting- 
point I found that we were going down in 
an open waggonette, which, as I had not 
brought an overcoat, looked as if it were 
going to be nice for me. Hitchcock had a 
new suit on ; I do not know where he got 
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I drank it in a glass of champagne. 

“ What do you think of that champagne? " 
he asked one of his friends who was smoking 
one of the very biggest cigars 1 ever saw in a 
gentleman's mouth, 

u Very extraordinary," replied his friend, 

“ I sell that champagne at sixpence a glass 
across the counter, and I could let you 
have it wholesale at twenty-seven shillings a 
dozen.” 

“ Could you ? ” said his friend. “ It's a 
most extraordinary ivine.” 

Perhaps it was because it was such an 
extraordinary wine that, by the time we 
started, I did not seem to notice what the 
weather was like. Long before we got to 
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Kempton Park it would not have made much 
difference to me if it had been coming down 
in bucketfuls. I do not know how often 
we pulled up on the road, but I should not 
think we passed much at which we could 
pull up. Before starting I had made up my 
mind that I would not have a bet—not one ; 
but before we reached the course I do not 
know how many bets I had made. And 
when I was on the course it seemed to me 
that I was backing everything for every race 
and losing every time. I suppose sometimes 
something must have won; but, from what 
I could gather, it was always the one animal 
I was not on. 

I never shall forget that day—never ; what 
I can remember of it, which isn't much. 
Oh, dear, how they did cut me up between 
them ! I can see it now ; I could see it even 
at the time. But w r hat could a young fellow 
do in a crowd like that ? That was what 
Hitchcock and I were there for, to be cut 
up ; and we were, in style. They treated 
him just as they did me. His friend Stollery 
was a beauty. So were his friend's friends— 
all beauties. 

One of the last things I can recollect is a 
race being run, and Stollery coming up to 
me and saying :— 

“ Owed you three hundred and seventy 
five guineas, did I ? Well, now I don't , 
we're quits; I don't owe you a blessed 
farthing. And so, Mr. Sam Briggs, I'll wish 
you a very good day.” 

I believe he picked me up, and I suppose 
be put me down, but I do not know where. 
The next thing I do remember is someone 
holding me by the collar of my coat, and 
finding it was a policeman. 

“ Now, my lad,” he said, “ you can't sleep 
here all night, and it's well for you you can't 
—you'd be dead in the morning.” 

All the racing seemed to be over, and all 
the people seemed to be gone. 

“ I don't want to sleep here all night,” I 
told him ; “ I want to go home.” 


“ And so you shall,” he said. “ And this 
is the nearest way.' 

He led me to the gate. Outside it there 
was Hitchcock. I stared at the sight he was. 

“ Hitchcock,” I asked him, “where's your 
coat?” 

“That's what I was wondering,” he replied. 
“ I know I had it on. At the same time— 
and begging your pardon, Briggs—where's 
your hat ? ” 

I put my hand up to my head and found 
it was not there. I did not know what had 
become of it, and I did not seem to mind. 

“ What we have to find out,” said Hitch¬ 
cock, “ is how we’re going to get home. 
Have you any money ? ” 

Money! Someone had taken from me 
everything that was worth the taking, even 
to my collar and tie, only they had left me 
my coat, which was more than they had 
Hitchcock. I do not know how I did get 
home—I lost Hitchcock, or else I left him 
somewhere on the way—but I did get home 
at last, and my old dad let me in. I can 
fancy what his face was like when he saw me 
by the few' remarks which he made next day. 

That was the first time I ever had any¬ 
thing to do with horse-racing, and it will be 
the last. Never again! A modest half- 
crown was all it cost me in money, but I am 
ashamed of myself when I think of what it 
cost me m other ways. Three hundred and 
seventy-five guineas was what I was worth 
once, and I should not be surprised if it was 
not the best thing that could have happened 
that I never got the money. Stollery and 
his friends would never have left me alone ; 
much good it would have done me. I have 
not spoken to Hitchcock since ; but the other 
day I saw him running beside a cab which 
had luggage on the top. He did not see me ; 
perhaps because he did not want to. He had 
his coat—such a coat as it was-—turned up to 
his neck ; and there was a look about him 
altogether which sent a cold shiver up and 
down my back. 
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What the World Drinks. 

By George Lynch, 




HEN, some lime ago, I wrote 
an article in The Strand on 
“ Dining Round the World , n 
the subject was such a big one 
that I was compelled to con¬ 
fine myself to what people eat 
for dinner and how they eat it Except 
those who are doing a course of Ranting, 
most people in the world drink something 
with their meals, and a great portion of the 
world’s population 
punctuate the hours 
by having drinks 
between times. Tea 
is the punctuating 
material of the 
world’s majority, 
being, as it is, the 
greatest drink on 
earth. 

The finest tea in 
the world is con* 
sumed by the nobi¬ 
lity and millionaires 

of Russia and the <1 the RUSSIANS drink the 
peasantry of the ex- caravan tea infused in 

J THE SAMOVAK. 1 ' 

treme west of Ire¬ 
land, I know many 

houses in England where, although one is 
never offered any but the choicest wines, the 
hostess will give you tea that is positively exe¬ 
crable. The Russians drink the caravan tea 
infused in the samovar 
in a strong decoction, 
from glasses, with boiling 
water added, and slices 
of lemon with sugar. It 
is of a bright golden 
colour, and delightfully 
refreshing. 

The Irish peasant 
brews the best that India 
or Ceylon grows, in an 
earthenware teapot 
coloured by old age and 
use, like his or her old 
“dhudeen" or day pipe, 
and it stews on the hob 
of the open fireplace, 
nestling cosily to ihe 
warmth of the smoulder¬ 
ing turf. There is “eat- 
in' and dhrinkitV" in that 
tea, and it can brew on 
regardless of the five or 
six minutes' limit after ti it stews on the 
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which tannic acid is evolved, and which is 
supposed to have such a bad effect on meat 
in the stomach. If there is none there it 
cannot do much injury ; and with these 
people Christmas Day and Easter Sunday 
are probably the only days in the year it 
would get a chance. 

If it be so injurious to drink tea with meat, 
I wonder why it is that the population of 
Australia survives. Throughout that country 

tea is served with 
lunch and dinner at 
hotels and restau¬ 
rants, as well as in 
private houses. The 
cup of tea is put 
down next one's 
plate just as much 
a matter of course 
as a glass of iced 
water is in the 
States, and is natu¬ 
rally included in the 
price of the meal. 

The excellent tea 
now being grown in 
Natal is so rich in 
tannin that the in¬ 
fusion has to be (loured right off the leaves 
after two or three minutes, or it would be 
undrinkable. If 1 were asked what was the 
single drink 1 enjoyed most in my life, I 
would unhesitatingly say 
it was a cup of Natal tea 
that I got in Durban I 
had been three months 
in hospital with an attack 
of enteric and two re¬ 
lapses, and during that 
time was fed principally 
on slops with some Ben- 
gers food occasionally. 
Then dawned the long 
looked - for day when I 
was to be allowed to re¬ 
turn to civilized food and 
get my first cup of tea 
and slice of bread and 
butter. Two of my com¬ 
panions had reached the 
same stage, and our three 
living skeletons were 
lilted out on to the bal¬ 
cony of that house high 
up on the Brea over* 
of THE oFEN PiuQttflPri ■?! I lttifk i ng the rich tropical 
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trees- How jealously we watched that each 
cup—our limit—was filled ! And then the 
aroma !—and then I But my pen fails* 

Tea is the best thing to march on, hot if 
yon can, but cold if you can’t. I never en¬ 
dured such intense 
heat as on the march 
up to Pekin to the 
relief of the Lega¬ 
tions in 1900, when 
Indian soldiers and 
even Japanese fell 
out at every march 
along those terrible 
roads, which were 
like canals of heavy, 
stagnant, dust-laden 
air, between the high 
walls of kowdiang on 
either side. The 
population of the 
whole countryside 
had fled before the 
advancing Allies* ex¬ 
cept some old people 
who could not get 
away. As a propitiatory offering these always 
held out the bowl of tea, and there was sanc^ 
tuary in the cup to all these dusty, parched 
throated Tommies of the allied armies. 

The first time 1 visited Japan, in order to 
see something of the real life of the country 
I w r alkcd across the island or Yedo from Kobe 
to Aminohashidate, on the north coast. On 
that walking tour I soon learned the value of 
the little tea-houses with which 
all the roads are dotted at such 
frequent intervals, and at which, 
if you travel by rickshaw, your 
man is so fond of stopping* He 
will do perhaps thirty miles in 
the day, but when you sit down 
for a few moments and the 


HOW JEALOUSLY WE WATCHED THAT EACH CUP WAS 
KILLED I 


churia most of the Japanese soldiers carried 
tea in their water-bottles, and many an 
acceptable drink have I had from them. It 
is a tip for our Tommies. The contents of 
a soldier's water-bottle are bound to be luke¬ 
warm, but lukewarm 
tea is better than 
lukewarm water. 

The Russians, in 
addition to tea, have 
a most excellent, 
practically non-alco¬ 
holic, drink called 
kvass, which I am 
surprised is not in¬ 
troduced into this 
country by someone 
who wants to fill a 
long - felt want and 
make a fortune at the 
same time. I well 
remember my first 
acquaintance with it. 
I was having lunch at 
the Metropole Res¬ 
taurant in Irkutsk, 
Siberia, one day when I noticed a number 
of people around drinking what I took to be 
Guinness’s stout. I told the waiter to bring 
me a bottle, and he brought one. When it 
came to paying, I found I was charged three 
roubles, or six shillings, for it. I remons¬ 
trated, and he brought the wine list and 
pointed out the price of it, which was three 


roubles, sure enough. 


mesan, smiling and 
slides a tray along 
the mat towards you 
with a small pot of 
tea and tiny cups, 
you discover, after 
you have had one or 
two, why he has the 
power of such endur¬ 
ance- It tastes like 
slightly-flavoured hot 
water, but has a 
wo nde rfu 11 y re fres h - 
ing and stimulating 
effect. In the recent 
campaign in Man¬ 


bowi 
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On asking him if all 
these people were 
paying that price, he 
explained that it was 
kvass they were 
drinking. The next 
lime I ordered kvass, 
and found it to be 
the most excellent 
substitute for stout, 
as well as the best 
temperance drink I 
had ever tasted* It 
is made from fer¬ 
mented brown bread, 
and is highly nutri¬ 
tious. There is “eat- 
in" and dhrinkin’ w in 
it. It is just what 
the quay labourer 
about the docks 
wants — and wants 
badly, There is also 
a much lighter de- 
icoption, of the 
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colour of light claret or raspberry vinegar, 
which is not at all bad, although not equal to 
the other. I hope the man who first makes 
a fortune by carrying out my suggestion and 
manufacturing kvass in England will not 
forget who gave him the hint. If, after tea, 
it is the favourite beverage of one hundred 
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and fifty millions of people, there ought to be 
something in it. 

While on the subject of temperance drinks, 
I know of nothing better for a torrid heat, 
nothing more refreshing and luxurious, than 
squeezed limes and iced soda-water, or, when 
limes are not available, Montserrat lime-juice 
cordial is just as good. I wish, however, 
someone would give me the recipe for icing 
drinks when ice is not available, 

I remember making experiments on the 
subject with poor George W, Steevens in 
some of our ample leisure during the siege 
of Ladysmith, and 1 think the best results 
were obtained by putting the soda-water 
bottles into a nosebag filled with straw, 
pouring water on it, and then hanging it in 
the sun and getting a Kaffir boy to swing 
it. It was curious that we had plenty of 
soda-water during the siege, as a local manu¬ 
facturer kept working, but whisky went to 
real famine prices, the last case of Dewar 
selling for sixty pounds, Sparklets I have 
found useful when campaigning. The bottle 
and its ammunition take up little room, and 
if one is brought down to the elemental 
basis of water, most people prefer it aerated. 

When travelling I have always found it a 

Dionized bv \jOOQk 


pretty sound principle to go in for the wine 
or drink of the country. It will generally be 
found to suit the climate and have subtle 
sympathies with its surroundings. For 
instance, saki, which may be considered the 
wine of Japan and tastes like dry sherry 
warmed, one can hardly imagine drinking 
outside Japan. There it is delicious, but 
some that I brought to England had lost all 
its character and did not seem to taste like 
the same thing, Perhaps the honourable 
saki requires the dainty taper fingers of the 
Geisha whose duty it is to pour it out of the 
porcelain bottle and see that the tiny cups of 
the guests on whom she is waiting are kept 
replenished. Similarly that incandescent 
spirit vodka tastes almost explosively violent 
outside Russia; but is quite grateful and 
comforting when the north-east wind is 
blowing like a sleet of razor-blades across 
the snowy steppes. 

Only in one place did I find the wine of 
the country such as I could not bring myself 
to drink, because I saw the method of its 
manufacture. That was in Samoa, It is made 
out of a small black nut* Some girls sit round 
.a large wooden bowl and chew the nuts 
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thoroughly, and then spit the result into 
the bowl The liquor is allowed to ferment, 
and 1 believe makes a very potent drink. 

Amongst other accomplishments which 
our allies, the have learned from 
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us is the taste for whisky and soda, as may 
be observed by any visitor to one of their 
clubs in Tokio; and they have two most 
excellent mineral waters — Tansan and 
Hirano—which command an immense sale. 
These most artistic people have acquired 
quite American ideas of advertising, so we 
see, on the sides of the high wooded hills 
near Shimonoseki, colossal advertisements of 
Tansan, visible for miles in the inland sea, 
as well as along the railway lines, where the 
watery rice-fields are vocal with its praises, 
just as are the fields of merrie England about 
soap and liver pills. Our civilization has a 
deal to answer for. 

Speaking of advertisements, I remember 
once getting shaved at a little barber's shop in 
Kioto. The man could not speak a word of 
English, but when I was leaving he produced 
a board and an ink-brush, and motioned 
me to write a sign for him for his shop front. 
I wrote, u Good shave given here and a free 
drink for one penny." A week later he was 
profuse in his thanks for the custom it had 
attracted amongst visitors. 

The custom of giving a free lunch to the 
buyer of a drink, which obtains in various 
parts of America, is 
to be seen at its 
highest development 
in the city of San 
Francisco. There 
are restaurants there 
where one gets a 
good square meal 
excellently cooked 
on buying a bottle of 
beer, a half-bottle of 
wine, or any of the 
made-up drinks, 
without any appreci¬ 
able addition being 
made to the price, 

But food is cheap 
in "Frisco, The last 
time I was there a 
friend was complain¬ 
ing that he bad to feed 
his pigs on peaches, 
because when sent 
to market the price he got did not pay the 
carriage. I heard of an American tramp 
complaining, i( What I want to find is a place 
where when you buy a five-cent lunch they 
give you free drinks/' That place 1 found in 
Bulgaria, which is a country of extremely 
cheap abundance. At the villages along the 
Turkish frontier during the disturbances in 

Macedonia, when the countries were on the 

T** T 
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brink of war, one was given as much red 
wine as one could drink, throwm in with a 
meal that only cost a very few pence. It 
was vintage time, and at the back of every 
cabaret boys, women, and men were to be 
seen pounding the luscious grapes in what 
looked like primitive churns, and so abundant 
w T as the harvest that there was difficulty in 
finding vessels to hold the wine, The 
peasantry said it was a portent of coming 
war. 

What a far cry from there to Western 
Australia, the land of the great thirst, upon 
large tracts of w T hich no rain ever falls—where 
the meagre gum-trees strike roots a hundred 
feet down for moisture. The natives of 
Western Australia, rapidly dying out, are the 
lowest type of humanity I have ever seen, 
and there is something sinisteriy pathetic in 
the way they guard the secret of their 
u natnmah-holes,” where in the clefts of the 
rocks lie the pools of noisome w F ater, and 
in the way they restrict the increase of their 
population by reason of the scarcity of the 
w r ater supply, 

J remember one evening in the desert, 
when camping at a mine where a rich seam of 

gold quartz w*as lying 
exposed, but useless, 
because the nearest 
water was fifty miles 
away, we were visited 
by a family of these 
niggers. They were 
eight in number, and 
their only garments 
were a suit of Euro¬ 
pean clothes distri¬ 
buted amongst them. 
The grandmother, a 
grizzled old gin, had 
been apportioned the 
waistcoat, and a 
granddaughter and 
grandson a sock 
each. In singularly 
expressive panto¬ 
mime, which the 
miners understood 
perfectly* they told 
of having found the body of a man who had 
been bushed. It is curious how, towards 
the last stages of that lingering and terrible 
death, the lost one starts tramping round in 
a circle, and, as delirium sets in, begins to 
shed his clothes, so that when found the 
bodies are invariably naked. I have noticed 
a similar instinct possess soldiers dying from 

their wounds on the battlefield. 

Original from 
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There are no more decent fellows to be 
found in the world than the genuine old 
prospectors and miners one meets in Australia 
and elsewhere on the frontier-fringe of civili¬ 
zation, The greater part of their existence 
is spent working in solitude, inspired by an 
eternal and undying hope. The sobriety of 
their habits is the direct contrary to that of 
the cook whose mistress, when writing her 
“character,” men¬ 
tioned that she had 
known her “ to be 
frequently sober,” 

Yet these men 
when they do 
drink go about it 
in a deliberate and 
whole - hearted 
manner. On the 
whole, I don't know 
if they are not 
better than the 
chronic British 
bar-loafer with iri¬ 
descent nose, who 
has to maintain a 
sort of alcoholic 
equilibrium by the 
imbibition of fre¬ 
quent whiskies and sodas, or his pale-faced 
American counterpart who, with cocktails, 
high balls, or rye straight beneath the sur¬ 
face of an impassive exterior, gives constant 
liquid sustenance to a chronic ingrowing 

"Jag.” 

Although the amounts spent in drink in 
the United Kingdom are sufficiently enor 
mous, yet I think there is no question but 
that excessive drinking is decreasing. In 
society, contrary to the custom over fifty years 
ago, it is now considered the very worst of 
bad form ; and the fate of the man who 
after dinner would have any difficulty in 
saying “British constitution with anything 
but crystalline distinctness would be rele 
gation to that limbo to which “complete 
outsiders” are condemned. 

Then* to take another class ; compare a 
Bank Holiday crowd, say on Hampstead 
Heath, of to-day with one of ten or twenty 
years ago, and the signs of improvement are 
obvious. It no longer seems a desirable and 
almost necessary part of the adequate cele^ 


bration of the holiday that the men should 
consider it incumbent on them to return at 
least half intoxicated. 

In the East, in China particularly, opium 
takes the place occupied by spirits among 
Anglo-Saxons, The Orientals do not drink in 
the sense that the word has come to be used 
when it is equivalent to drinking to excess. 
On a holiday, say in Tokio, one never sees a 

dru nlcen man* 
Eueno or Shiba 
Park will be 
thronged with thou¬ 
sands who take their 
pleasures less sadly 
than we do, for they 
are always gay—not 
boisterously, but 
with an almost con¬ 
stant rippling laugh¬ 
ter. Tea, and a few 
tiny cups of saki, 
perhaps, are all they 
take* Throughout 
China it is always 
tea* 

Apropos of smok¬ 
ing, the fine and deli¬ 
cate appreciation 
of the most exquisite wines has unquestion¬ 
ably been interfered with by the advent of 
the cigarette and cigar after dinner Either is 
sacrilege to claret. It would be like throw¬ 
ing pearls before swine to offer a fine brand 
of champagne to men who were smoking, 
and yet how many of one’s average guests 
are just longing for that after-dinner cigarette, 
even before the dinner is over? 

The perfect non-alcoholic drink of the 
world remains yet to be discovered. If I 
were a philanthropic millionaire who had 
made my money out of other men’s brains, 
or by making other men sweat for my 
profit, as some of our millionaires have 
done, I would offer a great prize for its 
discovery* 

The cry “ I thirst!" still goes up from the 
world's calvary—from the lips of those who 
struggle and labour under heavy burdens 
no less than from those who use drink as a 
hyphen of good-fellowship, or of all who 
take refuge in it to dull the pain of failure 
or deaden the tortures of despair* 
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The Colonel's Vierdict . 

By James Workman. 




YOUNG girl stood on the 
veranda of a farmhouse in a 
district in the north of Cape 
Colony, which had been occu¬ 
pied and practically annexed 
by the Boers soon after the 
war broke out. Her eyes instinctively 
turned towards the south, but with a listless 
and indifferent expression. They no longer 
sparkled with excitement, as they had done 
a few months before, when almost every day 
she expected to catch a glimpse of the long 
brown columns of British infantry winding 
among the kopjes and across the veldt. A 
large force lay behind the adjoining hills, 
almost within striking distance, but the days 
merged into weeks and the weeks glided 
into months, and there was still no sign of 
even a scout or a patrol, It was no wonder 
that she had little hope of seeing the long- 
expected troops, especially as 
rumours of British reverses, 
grossly exaggerated by the 
Dutch Press, were being dili¬ 
gently circulated throughout 
the neighbourhood. 

Yet as her eyes swept the 
horizon she suddenly started 
and flushed and leaned eagerly 
forward, The British were 
still invisible, but her heart 
could hardly have leapt more 
joyously at the sight of the 
advancing columns. Far away 
on a distant ridge she per¬ 
ceived the figure of a horse¬ 
man, which at the first glance 
she was almost sure she re¬ 
cognised. When he presently 
turned and waved his hand 
she had no longer any doubt 
as to his identity, and, after 
giving a quick look behind to 
see that no one was watching, 
she waved her handkerchiet 
vigorously in reply. Instantly 
he wheeled round and came 
galloping towards her. As he 
neared the foot of the slope 
he was lost to view behind 
the rising ground, covered 
with scrub and boulders, 
which hid the rough cart-track 

YoL xxx . —05. 


that did duty for a road ; but in a few 
minutes she heard the hammering of his 
horse’s hoofs, and presently he swept round 
a clump of trees and came full speed towards 
the house. His bronzed, handsome face, 
with its well-cut features and clear grey eyes, 
and his tall, athletic figure made an attrac¬ 
tive picture as he reined up laughingly in 
front of her. Maggie blushed rosily, and 
her eyes were shining with delight, though 
again she gave a swift glance behind her, 

“ Alf! ” she exclaimed, breathlessly. 

He looked, as she had done, with a half- 
guilty, half-humorous expression at the open 
doorway. 

** I—I suppose I shouldn’t have come,' 1 
he said, penitently; “but when I saw 
you I couldn’t resist bringing you the good 
news.” 

“The good news. What news, Alf?” 


HE SEINED UP jl^ KSONT OF HER.’' 
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“ They’re coming; they’re coming at last, 
Maggie.” 

“ Who? The British?” 

“Yes, thank goodness. I could see them 
from the hill—a company or so of infantry. 
They were going in the direction of my place, 
and I must hurry away to meet them. I 
dare say they’ll come along here afterwards. 
Isn’t that good news, Maggie ? ” 

“Oh, yes, yes; it’s just splendid. Thank 
you so much for coming to tell me. You’ll 
—you’ll come again soon, won’t you ? ’ 

“ Yes, yes. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, good-bye.” 

With a bow and a smile and a clatter of 
swift hoofs he was gone. 

She watched him go with parted lips, 
dimpled cheeks, and laughing eyes; caught 
and returned the last wave of his hand as he 
whisked out of sight, and then dashed into 
the house. 

“ Father, father ! ” she cried ; “ where are 
you ? ” 

She pounced on a burly figure that, spec 
tacles on nose, was nodding in an easy chair 
over a three months’ old newspaper, and, 
catching hold of his hands, tried to drag him 
out of his seat while, still only half awake, he 
gazed at her in speechless bewilderment. 
She was indeed a perpetual source of 
astonishment to him. • She had gone away 
a little child, left motherless by the death of 
his wife, to be brought up by relatives in 
England, and had returned to him a year 
ago a tall, slender girl of eighteen, wholly 
charming and lovable, but amusingly in¬ 
comprehensible, from a masculine point 
of view, in her more impulsive and excitable 
moods. 

“ Wake up, dad,” she exclaimed; “ wake 
up, wake up, wake up! I’ve news—great 
news, glorious news ! The British are coming. 
They’re really coming at last, and you must 
come on the veranda and help me to look 
out for them.” 

“ But, my dear child,” expostulated her 
father, when he had been hauled outside and 
dumped into a seat, “are you quite sure 
about it ? Weve heard they were coming at 
least a score of times, and yet they never 
came.” 

“Yes, I’m quite sure. There isn’t the 
least doubt about it,” she rejoined, and as 
she spoke she pointed to a flagstaff that 
stood in front of the house. “ Before night 
you'll see the Union Jack of Old England 
fluttering at the top of that pole as sure as 
my name’s Maggie.” 

He was watching her dubiously, and 


noticed that she kept her face half turned 
away from him. 

“Who brought this news, Maggie?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 

Her cheeks flushed and she hung her 
head, though her eyes were twinkling 
mischievously. 

“Who—who brought it, dad?” she 
stammered. 

“ Yes. Was it—was it-” 

“ Yes, it was.” 

“ It was Alf Watson ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear it, Maggie,” he said, 
gravely. “ I thought you clearly understood 
that I did not approve of your acquaintance 
with Alf Watson.” 

“ But why, dad ? ” 

“ Well, I’ve heard some very queer 
rumours about him. I shall not tell you 
what they are until I know definitely whether 
they are true or not. I may tell you this, 
however: if these reports are true I would 
rather see you in your grave than the wife of 
Alf Watson.” 

It was very rarely that the big, good- 
natured man looked so grim or spoke so 
sternly, and for a moment Maggie was awed 
into silence. 

“ Well, whatever they are, dad,” she said, 
at length, “ you may take my word for it that 
they are absolutely untrue.” 

In spite of himself he couldn’t help 
smiling. 

“ I suppose if you saw him with your own 
eyes stealing a horse, or forging a cheque, or 
picking a pocket, you wouldn’t admit that he 
was guilty ? ” he said, presently. 

“ He never could be guilty of doing any¬ 
thing of the kind,’ rejoined Maggie, indig¬ 
nantly ; “ so it would be quite impossible for 
me to see him do it.” 

Again he could not repress a smile at this 
quaint specimen of feminine logic. 

“ Well, well,” he said, quietly, “ we won’t 
discuss the question any further just at present, 
but don’t forget that I shall be seriously dis¬ 
pleased if you speak to Alf Watson again 
until I give you permission. Now I’ve got 
some things to look after, and I can’t stop 
here all day. I don’t believe the troops are 
coming, but if you see anything of them you 
can let me know.” 

Maggie had listened to him with demure 
solemnity, but when he rose and entered the 
house her eyes began to twinkle and a dimple 
stole into her cheek. She had implicit faith 
in her ability to get her own way in the end, 
and believed that with a little judicious 
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coaxing and wheedling her father’s prejudices 
against A If would very soon disappear. It 
was therefore with a light heart that she 
began once more to look out for the troops. 
But an hour or two went by, and still there 
was no sign of them, and at last she sub¬ 
sided into a chair with a book in her hand, 
beginning to fear that after all Alf must have 
been mistaken, or that, at any rate, they were 
not coming in that direction. Then suddenly 
she leapt to her feet, listened intently, and 
rushed to the door. 

“ Father I ” she cried, “ Quick ! quick ! 
They're coming; 

I’m sure I can 
hear them com¬ 
ing-” 

Her father 
hurried out and 
glanced at her 
reproachful ly, 
failing to see or 
hear anything to 
account for her 
excitement. 

“Why, child 
——" he began. 

“ Hush! hush! 

Listen!” she 
interposed, hold¬ 
ing up her hand. 

Then, in the 
sudden, breath 
less silence that 
ensuedtheycould 
hear, faint and 
far away, but 
coming nearer 
and growing 
louder every 
moment, the 
steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp of 
marching feet. 

Maggie stood 
with parted lips 
and flashing eyes, tremulous, eager, ex¬ 
pectant. Her father’s bronzed face had 
visibly paled, and his hands gripped the 
rail of the veranda till the knuckles stood 
out white ; for beneath his placid exterior, 
though few would have guessed it, there 
glowed the flame of a passionate patriotism. 

“ Do you hear ? ” said Maggie, almost in a 
whisper. “They are coming, really coming.” 

H Yes,” said her father, in a voice that had 
a strange quiver in it, 11 they are coming at 
last.” 

Then he glanced at the flagstaff. 


** You’ve forgotten the flag, child,” he 
added ; and Maggie dashed into the house, 
dragged from its hiding-place a resplendent 
Union Jack which she had long been secretly 
manufacturing for such an occasion, and 
hoisted it on the staff. And even as it broke 
out and fluttered gaily in the sunshine they 
came—not in the splendour of scarlet and 
pipe-clay and gold braid, but helmeted, 
khaki-clad, dusty, weary, and footsore, the 
much-enduring, indomitable, irrepressible 
British infantry. A mist gathered before 
the eyes that watched the advance of the 

war - worn, tat¬ 
tered figures. It 
was, indeed, a 
proud and happy 
moment for those 
whose loyalty 
and faith in the 
courage and per¬ 
severance of their 
countrymen had 
never wavered in 
spite of the mali¬ 
cious falsehoods, 
the jeers and in¬ 
sults of the open 
enemies and 
would-be traitors 
who surrounded 
them. 

But if Maggie’s 
pride and joy at 
the sight of the 
soldiers were 
great, perhaps 
their pleasure at 
beholding her 
was even greater. 
The whole com¬ 
pany fell promptly 
in love with her. 
To these ragged, 
unshaven war¬ 
riors, who for 
many months had seen no woman but 
half-clothed Kaffirs or mighty Dutch vrows, 
the lithe, slim young girl, in her dainty 
garments, with her fair hair and sweet, 
refined face, was a vision of wonder and 
delight. The cheery, clear- eyed, bronzed 
young subalterns gazed at her with respectful 
but almost ludicrously open admiration, and 
considered that Captain Hartley was taking a 
mean advantage of his seniority in contriving 
to monopolize her attention. 

She would have been something more or 
less than feminine if she had not enjoyed the 
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situation ; but, discovering that the captain 
had decided to camp by the farm during the 
night, she hurried away to see that refresh¬ 
ments were prepared immediately. The 
officers were soon enjoying a substantial 
meal that seemed positively luxurious to them 
after having lived for weary weeks mainly 
on bully beef and muddy water. When they 
had finished, and were placidly puffing cigars 
on the veranda, the captain said, casually 
“ By the way, you don't happen to have a 
shed or outhouse of any kind where I could 
stow a prisoner, do you?” 

“ Oh, weVe a shed that would do, I dare 
say,” rejoined Maxwell 

u You see,” continued the captain, “ we're 
out on a bit of a raiding expedition, gathering 
in suspects and Mausers and so forth, and 
we picked up one fellow on the way.” 
u Dutchman, I suppose?” 

“ No ; the beastly part of it is that he's 
a Britisher. He’s ridden over to the camp 
pretty frequently, and we got hints that he 
was giving information to the Boers, and they 
certainly seemed to he up-to-date with regard 
to our little plans. We couldiVt move a man 
or a gun but they appeared to know all about 
it beforehand. Well, we just called in on our 
way, and, of course, he w T as 
rather more innocent than 
a new born babe. So then 
we poked about the place 
just to collect a little evi¬ 
dence, and then we walked 
him off.” 

“ Did you get any evi¬ 
dence against him ? ” asked 
Maxwell 

“ Yes ; we discovered two 
or three Mausers, any 
number of cartridges, and 
a scrap of half-burnt paper 
containing jrnrt of a letter 
signed by the Boer com¬ 
mandant, thanking some¬ 
one—no doubt our enter¬ 
prising young friend—for 
information received.” 

“ And he’s an English¬ 
man?” asked Maggie, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Yes. Rather sicken¬ 
ing, isn’t it ? ” 

** Oh, I couldn't have 
believed it possible,” she 
exclaimed. “ Such men are 
not fit to live.” 

11 1 quite agree with you. 

Miss Maxwell. Just have 
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the fellow brought along here, Jackson, and 
we’ll shut him up for the night. I certainly 
think he deserves to be shot, and for my 
part I hope he will be.” 

M Shooting’s too good for him,” said Max¬ 
well, grimly. “It's the death of a soldier, 
and this man’s a criminal of the vilest type.” 

“ He is, indeed,” cried Maggie, excitedly. 
u A man who would be so base and vile as 
to betray his countrymen at a time like this 
deserves to be-” 

She stopped suddenly as though struck 
dumb, staring before her with a death-white 
face and eyes wide with horror and amaze¬ 
ment. The prisoner, guarded by a couple of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, had been 
marched up to the veranda, and stood in 
front of her. 

It was Alf ! 

For a moment she sat there stunned and 
bewildered, deprived of the power of speech 
or movement. Then she slowly rose to her 
feet “ There—there must be some mistake, 
captain,” she said, breathlessly. “ I—we know 
this gentleman very well It is quite impos¬ 
sible that he—that he could be guilty of-* 

But her father laid his hand on her arm 
and put her gently on one side. 
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“ Hush, Maggie,” he said, not unkindly, 
but with an ominous expression on his grim, 
pale face. “ This is not a matter for a child 
like you to meddle with. It’s quite true this 
man was at one time a friend of ours, 
captain ; but that was before I had reason to 
suspect that he was—well, what he has proved 
to be. From what I have heard I think it 
not only possible that he may be guilty, but 
I have very little doubt that he is.” 

Alf, almost beside himself with shame 
and indignation, winced perceptibly at this 
merciless attack. He was about to make a 
savage reply, but the words died on his lips 
at the sight of Maggie’s quivering white face 
and tear-filled eyes. 

“I hope before long to prove that you 
have cruelly misjudged me, Mr. Maxwell,” 
he said, quietly, “ and I think you will live to 
regret very sincerely what you have just said.” 

As he spoke he glanced appealingly at the 
captain, who hurriedly ordered him to be 
removed. An embarrassing silence followed 
his disappearance. Maggie struggled to 
speak, to appeal to her father, to the captain, 
to assert her belief in Alf’s innocence, to 
denounce the cruelty and injustice of assum¬ 
ing his guilt on what seemed to her such 
trivial and insufficient evidence; but her 
trembling lips were unable to articulate a 
word, and she fled to her own room in a 
paroxysm of grief and despair. It was indeed 
heart-breaking that the day she had looked 
forward to with such joy and enthusiasm 
should have so tragic an ending; that Alf, 
accused of treachery and disloyalty, should 
be a prisoner in the hands of the troops for 
whose coming she had watched with such 
passionate longing for so many weary months. 

And what of the future ? If Alf, though 
innocent—and she at least had not the 
slightest doubt that he was—should be un¬ 
able to prove his innocence, what would 
happen then ? Had she not herself declared 
that anyone proved guilty of the vile treachery 
of which he was accused was unfit to live ? 
Others would think the same. He might be 
tried by court-martial, by officers who honestly 
believed that he was the cause of their plans 
being discovered and thwarted, and therefore 
responsible for the futile manoeuvres, and 
above all the useless bloodshed that had 
ensued. No doubt those who had already 
circulated, probably to conceal their own dis¬ 
loyalty, the lying reports which had led to 
his arrest would be only too willing to bear 
false witness against him. In that tragic 
moment it seemed to her that there could 
be but one ending to it all. He would be 


found guilty and shot; she was absolutely 
sure of it. 

As the conviction forced itself upon her 
she sprang shuddering to her feet. What 
was she doing there, wasting the precious 
moments in useless grief, when it might be 
in her power to aid him ? There was only 
one thing to be done. She must help him 
to escape in order that he might keep out of 
the way until he had secured unquestionable 
proofs of his innocence. She moved rapidly 
to the door, and then suddenly stopped, 
overwhelmed by a sense of her own helpless¬ 
ness. What was she going to do? How 
was it possible for her to accomplish such a 
task ? She had no plan of action, no idea of 
how she was to set about it. 

She went back to the window that com¬ 
manded a view of the isolated shed in which 
Alf was confined. In the swiftly gathering 
dusk she could perceive the dim figure of a 
sentry pacing slowly to and fro before the 
door. The sight filled her with despair. 
While he remained there how could she 
possibly assist Alf to escape ? The thought 
of her impotence turned her sick at heart, 
and minute after minute she stood vainly 
striving to hit upon some scheme that would 
not be utterly futile and absurd. Her mind 
remained a blank, and she was moving hope¬ 
lessly away when suddenly she started, stood 
for a moment thinking, and then glided 
swiftly from the room. 

In the meantime the sun had set, and 
the night came clear and calm, the lovely 
southern stars gleaming and quivering like 
jewels in the cloudless sky. The officers, 
weary with the day’s long tramp, were still 
smoking placidly on the veranda. Most of 
the soldiers, after a hearty meal, had wrapped 
themselves in their blankets and were slum¬ 
bering peacefully. Before the door of the 
corrugated iron shed paced the sentry, a tall, 
strapping young Irishman named Tim Kelly. 
Tim was tired, hungry, and thirsty, for by 
some unlucky chance he had been forgotten 
in the distribution of rations; and as he 
paced about beneath the stars he wished the 
prisoner was “at the back of beyond, sure 
he did ! ” so that he might get something to 
eat and drink, and join the now audible 
slumbers of his happier comrades. 

And then, as Tim subsequently informed 
his companions, there appeared suddenly, 
“ as if she’d dropped from the blessed 
heavens,” a ministering angel with a low, 
sweet voice and a face like a picture, and eyes 
that were brighter than the stars that were 
shining up above, and inquired whether he 
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wasn't very hungry, and expressed her belief 
that it was a great shame that he should 
have to walk up and down without any re¬ 
freshment after a long day’s march. Then, 
showing herself delightfully practical for an 
angelic visitant, she hinted that he should no 
longer continue to suffer, and promptly 
vanished. She soon reappeared, however, 
and told him that if he slipped into the side 
door of the house and into the first room on 
the right he would 
find a cup of hot 
coffee and plenty 
of cold meat and 
bread. The pro¬ 
spect was too allur¬ 
ing to be resisted. 

Satisfying himself 
that the door of 
the shed was still 
securely fastened 
on the outside, and 
havi ng ex pressed, 
in the choice figures 
of speech that flow 
so readily from an 
Irish tongue, a 
wish that her life 
in this world and 
the next might be 
one long dream of 
happiness, Tim 
hurried stealthily 
away. The moment 
he had disappeared 
Maggie rushed to 
the door, un¬ 
fastened it, and 
threw it open. A 
figure was visible 
inside the shed, 
which was faintly 
illumined by a 
lantern, 

“Alf, are you 
there ? ” she whis¬ 
pered, breathlessly. 

In a moment he was beside her. 

“Why, Maggie, is it you?" he exclaimed, 
in amazement 

“Yes, yes," she answered, hurriedly. “I 
—I thought they might shoot you, Alf, and 
I—I couldn't bear it. 1 felt as if I should 
die if I didn't do something to help you. I 

got the sentry out of the way, and-But 

you mustn't wait here, Alf You must go away 
at once. There is not an instant to lose," 

“ But you don’t believe me guilty, Maggie, 
do you ? " 


“ Oh, no, no ; but you mustn’t explain now 
—you mustn’t stop to speak to me now; 
you must— Hush, what's that ? Alf, he ? s 
coming—the sentry's coming back. Quick, 
quick ! Go, for pity's sake, go ! ” 

Fcr one moment he stood hesitating, and 
then darted away among the bushes. Indeed, 
there was no time to waste. Tim Kelly, 
gulping down the scalding coffee, had 
suddenly, he hardly knew why, become 

suspicious, and his 
boots were clearly 
audible as he hur^ 
ried back to his 
post, But Maggie 
wus safe in the 
house and Alf a 
hundred yards 
away before he had 
discovered that the 
shed was empty 
and had given the 
alarm* 

The camp was 
at once aroused 
and the fugitive 
instantly pursued; 
but eventually the 
soldiers came strag¬ 
gling back, and re¬ 
ported that the 
prisoner had dis¬ 
appeared and in all 
probability got 
clear away. Tim 
Kelly was there¬ 
upon brought be¬ 
fore the angry cap¬ 
tain and closely 
cross - questioned. 
But Tim, though 
grieved at the 
duplicity of the 
“swate young 
woman" who had 
deceived him, had 
not the heart to 
give her away. He was obliged to admit that 
he had been lured from his post “for the half 
of a second, sir"; but he contrived to give 
a totally wrong impression of the sex and 
appearance of the person who had tricked 
him* He was promptly placed under arrest, 
and the captain strode indignantly towards 
the house and into the sitting-room, which 
was occupied by Maggie and her father. 

“ I presume you are aware/' he said, 
curtly, “that the prisoner Watson has con¬ 
trived to escape, and I must insist on you 
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informing me instantly who it was that 
helped him to do so. I may tell you plainly 
that I’m determined to get at the root of the 
matter, if I have to arrest you and every 
person in this house.” 

Maxwell rose to his feet, astonished at the 
captain’s peremptory voice and manner. 

“ Captain Hartley,” he said, with a quiet 
dignity that impressed even the angry officer, 
“ you’ve got your duty to do, and you’re 
bound to do it, but you can take my word 
for it—and there isn’t a man that knows me 
for fifty miles round, though I say it myself, 
that wouldn’t take it—that neither I nor any¬ 
one belonging to me has had any hand or 
part in this-” 

He stopped suddenly, for Maggie, pale and 
quivering with agitation, had laid her hand 
on his arm. 

“ Don’t, father,” she faltered, in a trembling 
voice ; “don’t say that. It was—it was I 
that helped Alf to escape.” 

“You, child!” exclaimed her father, as 
though unable to believe the evidence of his 
own senses, while Hartley stared at her in 
bewilderment. 

“ Yes,” she stammered, awed by a look in 
her father’s eyes she had never seen there 
before. “ I—I couldn’t bear to think he 
might be shot when—when I knew he was 
innocent.” 

“ Innocent indeed! ” cried her father. “ Who 
ever heard of an innocent man sneaking 
away in that cowardly fashion?” 

“ Precisely so,” said the captain. “ As far 
as I am concerned I haven’t the least doubt 
of his guilt. What I fear is that we shall 
have still more substantial proofs of it before 
the night’s over. There’s a big Boer laager 
at Kruger’s Kop. If he gets a horse at his 
own farm he could reach it in half an hour’s 
ride and let them know that we’ve only a 
small force here without any guns. We’ve 
some ugly country to cross before we get back 
to camp. I shall start the moment the moon 
rises. I’d start at once, but there are one or 
two places on the road where we might be 
butchered like sheep if they pounced on us in 
the dark.” 

Maggie instantly rose from her seat, and 
faced him with flashing eyes. 

“ Do you mean to suggest,” she exclaimed, 
“ that Alf Watson has gone to tell the Boers 
you are here, and to induce them to attack 
you ? ” 

“To be quite frank with you, I do, Miss 
Maxwell,” rejoined the captain, bluntly. 

“ If that is your only cause for alarm,” she 
replied, excitedly, “you can set your mind at 


rest. I am absolutely certain that he has 
done nothing of the kind.” 

The captain made an impatient gesture 
and turned away. Her father looked at her 
sternly. 

“That will do, Maggie,” he said, angrily. 
“ The man is guilty; there isn’t an impartial 
jury in the world that wouldn’t pronounce 
him guilty.” 

But Maggie was past being silenced, even 
by her father’s anger. 

“ I don’t care what any of you say,” she 
exclaimed. “ He is innocent, I tell you; I 
know he is innocent.” 

Then she broke down, buried her face in 
her hands, and fled from the room. 

The minutes crawled drearily by, and it 
was a relief to everyone when the moon rose 
and the troops fell in for the march back to 
camp. The captain came up to the house 
to say good-bye. He had begun to feel a 
genuine liking and respect for Maxwell, and 
his natural irritation at Maggie’s conduct 
was gradually merging into a half-humorous 
admiration for her pluck and loyalty. 

“Well, we’re off at last,” he said, “and I 
must thank you heartily for all your kindness. 
You may be sure I shall do my best to make 
as light of this little affair as possible ; and as 
my gloomy forebodings have not been ful¬ 
filled, it’s quite possible you may not hear 
anything more about it. Please tell Miss 
Maxwell from me that-” 

He stopped suddenly, for the silence was 
abruptly broken by the loud and incessant 
cracking of rifles, and every bush and 
boulder, on flank, front, and rear, was lit up 
with tongues of flame. 

“ By Jove, they’re on us ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ It’s just what I expected. That scoundrel 
has betrayed us.” 

He darted off towards the troops, and as 
Maxwell stood gazing after him he felt a 
hand laid on his arm. Turning round he 
saw that Maggie was beside him. 

“ Father,” she exclaimed, “ why are they 
firing ? What does it mean ? ” 

“ What does it mean ? ” he rejoined, 
bitterly. “ Why, it means that Alf Watson 
has done just what the captain said he would 
do—galloped off to the Boers to tell them 
there were only a handful of men here with¬ 
out any guns—that’s what it means.” 

“ Oh, no, no ; don’t say that, father,” she 
sobbed ; “ you’ll break my heart if you say 
that. I—I can’t believe it.” 

“ It matters little whether you believe it 
or not,” he answered, grimly. “ It’s the 
truth. You should have made a white flag 
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“Why?” retorted her father, impatiently. 
“Because the Boers are swarming all round 
us, and no man breathing could manage to 
get through them. Half an hour ago it might 
have been done, I’d have tried it myself. 
It ? s too late now.” 

“But can nothing be 
done?” exclaimed Maggie, 
despairingly, “Can we do 
nothing?” 

“Tm afraid there’s only 
one thing left for you and 
me to do,” rejoined her 
father, sadly, and he pointed 
to a couple of men who 
were tramping heavily to¬ 
wards the house. As he 
spoke they emerged from 
the shade of the trees, and 
the moonlight fell full on 
the death-white face of the 
inanimate figure they were 
carrying between them* 
“We can, perhaps, do a 
little to help the wounded,” 
From that time wounded 
soldiers were constantly 
brought to the house, and 
Maggie and her father were 
fully occupied in trying to 
allay their sufferings. The 
firing went on all night, and 
towards daybreak the Boers 
came crawling nearer and nearer among 
the mcks and scrub, evidently intending 
to rush the position when the ammunition 
of the British was exhausted. They were 
met, with dauntless courage, with desperate 
bayonet charges that drove them back again 
and again ; hut what could the most splendid 
fortitude accomplish against such odds ? As 
the cartridges grew fewer and the enemy still 
pressed on, the men were beside themselves 
with shame and rage, know ing well what the 
end would be. 

At the first faint glimmer of dawn there came 
a lull in the firing, and the officers gathered 
at the house and held a hurried council of 
war. They spoke in low voices, glancing 
furtively at each other with gloomy, haggard 
faces—the faces of proud, brave men placed 
by adverse fortune in a position which left 
no alternative to annihilation but surrender. 
They had done all that mortal men could do 
to avert the disaster, and, in spite of wounds 
and exhaustion, would willingly have gone on 
fighting to the last gasp, but for the convic¬ 
tion that they had no right to sacrifice the 
lives of theirigwHahf soldiers in an utterly 
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Heaven knows,” he answered, gloomily ; “ hut 
what’s the use of it w hen the odds are ten to 
one? Besides, if the firing goes on at this 
rate they won’t have a cartridge left by 
daybreak. If the troops at the camp get to 
know what’s going on, and start at once to 
the rescue, it’s just possible they may arrive 
in time ; but the chances are they’ll hear 
nothing about the matter until it's all over*” 

“ But why can’t someone be sent to let 
them know?” exclaimed Maggie. 
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instead of a Union Jack, Maggie* I til be 
needed*” 

“ But won’t the troops drive them away, 
father ? ” cried the girl, in agony* 

“They’ll do all that brave men can do, 
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hopeless struggle. The captain with a stifled 
groan led the way outside. 

“ The day is breaking,” he said, “ If there 
is no relief force in sight, I suppose well just 
have to give in.” 

Maggie, faint with watching by the wounded 
and longing to get a breath of fresh air, was 
standing on the veranda as they came out. 
Intensely loyal, the thought of the disaster 
that was about to befall her countrymen cut 
her to the heart, and it was bitter as death to 
her that she should be looked upon as the 
cause of it. Tears gathered in her eyes as 
the sun, peering above the distant hills, 
shone gaily on the flag which was still flutter¬ 
ing bravely overhead, the flag which she had 
made herself and hoisted with such joyous 
enthusiasm. 

The captain glanced hopelessly round the 
silent and apparently deserted hills, and then 
waved his hand towards the Union Jack. 

“ Haul it down,” he said, in a shaking 
voice, “and—and hoist the white flag,” 

Lieutenant Jackson moved towards it, and 
as he did so Maggie started and uttered an 
exclamation of astonish¬ 
ment, The lieutenant 
raised his hand, and in an¬ 
other moment the flag 
would have been down 
when she caught him by 
the arm. 

“Stop!” she cried. 

“ Look, look there ! ” 

The officers followed the 
direction of her finger, and 
an involuntary cry escaped 
their lips. The level rays 
of the sun glittered on a 
hundred lance ■ points as 
a body of khaki-clad horse¬ 
men came galloping over 
a low ridge to the west. 

There was also a gleam of 
naked steel far away to 
the east, and presently 
long lines of infantry skir¬ 
mishers came swarming 
over the southern hills* 

Almost simultaneously the 
soldiers had recognised 
their comrades, and the air 
rang with frantic cheers, 
while the Boers, threatened 
on front and flank, were 
galloping away as fast as 
their horses could take 
them. 

In a few minutes more 
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a group of officers, heading the relief force, 
came flying along the road, almost mobbed 
by the cheering soldiers, and reined up 
before the veranda. 

A handsome, grey-moustached colonel 
swung out of his saddle and grasped the 
captain by the hand. 

“ That was a narrow squeak. Hartley,” he 
said. “ I suppose your ammunition was 
pretty nearly gone?” 

“Yes,” rejoined the captain; “in a few 
minutes more you'd have been too late. 
How in the name of all that’s miraculous 
did you get to know we were in such a fix ? n 

" Oh, a fellow came galloping into the 
camp like a madman to tell us that all the 
Boers for twenty miles round were swarming 
about you, and that if we didn't hurry up 
they’d gather you in to a dead certainty. 
Where is the fellow ? Oh, there he is. The 
men have got to know, and they’re nearly 
pulling him to pieces. Don't wonder at it, 
hv Jove ! But for him you'd all be toddling 
off to Pretoria.” 

The captain had knocked about the world 
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a good deal, and had seen many a strange 
thing in his day. He was not easily thrown 
off his balance, but now he stood staring 
before him with round eyes and drooping 
jaw. Through the cheering mob of soldiers, 
frantically waving their helmets on the point 
of their bayonets, cool, smiling, erect, rode 
Alf Watson. 

“ He says,” continued the colonel, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “ that he knew the beggars 
had spotted you on the march, and were sure 
to have a go at you, but that you’d got it into 
your head he was a spy, and wouldn’t have 
believed him if he’d told you. So with the 
help of some young lady—quite a romantic 
sort of business, isn’t it?—he managed to 
escape, get hold of a horse, and ride helter- 
skelter across the veldt to bring us to the 
rescue.” 

“But we found Mausers and cartridges 
and a letter from the Boer commandant on 
his farm,” stammered the captain. 

“ Ah, yes, just so,” rejoined the colonel; 
“ but it turns out they belonged to a Dutch¬ 
man he employed as an assistant. The 
fellow was captured by one of our patrols 
last night, and when he heard that Watson 
was suspected he had the decency to make a 
clean breast of it.” 

“ Excuse me a minute, sir,” exclaimed the 
captain. Once convinced that he had made 
a blunder he was not the man to do things 
by halves. He strode impulsively forward 
and caught Alf by the hand. 

“ Look here, Watson,” he said, “ I don’t 
know what in the world I’m going to say to 
you.” 

“Then don’t say anything, my dear sir,” 
laughed Alf. “If I’d been in your place I’d 
have done exactly the same thing.” 

“ Well, all I can say is,” rejoined the 
captain, “that if I could distribute V.C.’s at 
my own sweet will I’d give one to this young 
lady ”—he waved his hand towards the 
blushing, tearful, smiling Maggie — “and 
another to you. If it hadn’t been for you 
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two we should have been on our way to 
Pretoria. After this, Miss Maxwell, I shall 
never trust a man’s reason against a woman's 
instinct as long as I live. Now, then, boys, 
three cheers for both of them. Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! ” 

As the cheers died away the colonel, who 
had been watching Maggie with a very 
pleasant smile, turned to Maxwell. 

“ So this is the young lady who was so 
loyal to her friend and ran the risk of a 
court-martial to prove it,” he said. “ Have 
you the good fortune to be her father ? ” 

“ Aye,” rejoined Maxwell, whose good- 
humoured face was glowing w r ith pride and 
joy. “ She believed in him and I didn’t, and 
she was right, thank goodness, and I was 
wrong ; and I suppose there’s only one way 
for me to make my peace with them.” 

And then, to Maggie’s mingled shame and 
delight, he placed her hand in Alf’s; and the 
cheers broke out again, none being louder 
than those which proceeded from the throat 
of Private Tim Kelly, who had been set at 
liberty when every available man was re¬ 
quired to beat back the Boers, and shrewdly 
suspected that he was likely to hear no more 
of his share of the adventure. 

“That’s better than a V.C., my lad,” said 
the colonel, patting Alf on the back ; and 
no one disagreed with him who looked at 
Maggie’s shy, happy face, and knew how 
brave and loyal she had been through the 
dark hours of that tragic night 

“ Any need to court-martial Miss Max- 
w'ell, do you think, sir ? ” laughed the 
captain. 

“ Well,” said the colonel, glancing with 
twinkling eyes at the smiling faces around 
him, “ the verdict of the Court, as at present 
constituted, seems to be that, though the 
prisoner is unquestionably guilty, she is dis¬ 
missed without a stain upon her character. 
It’s a totally new kind of verdict, but it’s the 
only one that appears to fit the circumstances 
of the case.” 
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English Sports Amongst Savages. 
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Is the great secular mission 
>f the British race, according 
o a modern philosopher, to 
pread the cult of the bath- 
ub, cricket, and the top- 
lat throughout the benighted 
regions of the universe* Perhaps our votaries 
of cricket, football, and tennis do not realize 
how widely these pastimes have spread or 
into what dark and distant corners the seed 
of British sport has fallen and, what is more, 
taken root. A striking example of this is 
furnished in a letter to the writer from Mr. 
Davis, a factor in the Hudson's Bay Com¬ 
pany’s service at Moose Factory, A few 
seasons ago the company’s ship Prince 
Rupert was ice-bound for several days in 
the Straits and the crew were permitted 
to roam at will* A party of four wan¬ 
dered over the ice a distance of some 
miles until they came across a numerous 


an open space, while opposite him another 
man hurled what appeared to be iron 
weights, or metal discs of some kind, at his 
body. 

Sometimes the man with the bludgeon 
would strike wildly at these objects, at other 
times he would appear to be dodging them* 
When he hit them he commenced a rude, 
grotesque dance backwards and forwards. At 
last one of the missiles took him in the pit 
of the stomach with such force that but for 
a thick coating of fur he would probably not 
have enjoyed his dinner of whale-blubber for 
a month. Whereupon the air was deafened 
with shrieks and yells by the spectators, which 
did not subside until the fragments of iron 
had all been collected and the disabled man 
was again ready for the ceremony* Even¬ 
tually a missile struck the little pyramid of 
snow just in the rear of the man with the 
club. The deafening commotion began anew, 




ESQUIMAUX CkICKET, SLAVED WITH A CLtfll ANP A HOUND SHOT. 


gathering of Esquimaux, with whom they 
hoped to strike up a trade. The abo¬ 
rigines seemed to be in a state of com¬ 
motion—either a fight was in progress or 
some singular native rites or festivities were 
being performed. The English sailors stole 
up unperceived, and from a hillock of snow 
watched the proceedings. A male Esquimaux, 
armed with a ntde club, stood at one end of 


the*man staggered away from the little cross he 
had been defending, and his place was taken 
by another and yet another* This second 
successor was not so fortunate, inasmuch as 
he received a nasty blow on the temple from 
what appeared to he a section of a pound 
shot, and was laid low and bleeding. Instead, 
however, of his receiving any succour, the 
Esquimaux lifteHfi who had thus brutally 
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assaulted him became the recipient of a 
thousand attentions. He was surrounded by at 
least twenty of those assisting at this curious, 
bloodthirsty ceremony and pressed to partake 
of certain little gifts, such as knives, beads, 
and carved gewgaws, not to mention certain 
sips of fluid from a bottle, which, according 
to the narrator, in no wise tended to lessen 
the hilarity of the crowd. The grotesque 
scene was at its height when the English 
sailors were perceived. A cry, whether of 
joy or rage, was set up, and several Esquimaux 
began to run towards them. The Jack Tars 
were on the point of taking to their heels 
when in the mingled shouts they thought 
they could detect the words in English, 
“ Stop, stop! we good friends.” It turned 
out that one of the natives had a fairly good 
command of English, and, addressing the 
oldest member of the crew, he shook hands 
and said, “We most glad you come. We 
trouble much and want much explain. You 
have seen what we do just now?” 

“Yes. Esquimaux war-dance, wasn’t it?” 

The native looked puzzled. 

“We do not war-dance in front of w'hite 
men,” he said, with simple dignity. “ Me 
want much ask you question. We no see 
company’s new play for many, many moons, 
and we forgot how de play goes. Um man 
say he dance, um man say he run, when 
gospel man’s cross seem hit and fall down 
be’ind. Wot you say to dat, eh ? ” 

The sailors addressed grinned and scratched 
their heads, and their spokesman, after a 
brief delay, said :— 

“ You’ve come to the wrong shop, mate; 
I tell you we don’t know anything about your 
Esquimaux customs and such like, and so we 
can’t help you.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the interpreter, 
raising his arms, in repudiation of the idea. 
“ Dis no Esquimaux man t’ing at all—dis game 
b’long to white company’s men—dis crick- 
crick, me tells you. You not know crick- 
crick?” 

The shadow of disdain lingered for a 
moment on two score swarthy faces, until a 
mariner slapped his thigh and cried out :— 

“ Lor’, love us, Bill, I believe he means 
cricket ! Them pore heathens think they’ve 
been a-playin’ cricket! ” 

The four sailors looked at one another for 
a moment, and then the secret of the whole 
sanguinary performance with the trader’s 
weights and sliced cannon-balls dawned upon 
them, and they lay down then and there 
in the snow and rolled about and chuckled 
until their sides fairly ached. When, con¬ 


cludes our narrator, the Prince Rupert finally 
broke loose and sailed away, the Esquimaux 
tribe of Frobisher Inlet had a complete new 
set of rules to play the Englishman’s game 
which would probably stagger the authorities 
at Lord’s and the Oval. 

The above plain, unvarnished tale recalls 
the extraordinary Gold Coast experiences of 
Lieutenant Brainard, of H.M.S. Scorpion , who 
accompanied the Senegambian mission of 
1852. In the spells of rest from threatening, 
cajoling, or making treaties with the black 
cannibals of the interior, the party frequently 
indulged in congenial pastimes. One of the 
younger members of the mission, a Rugby 
boy, had packed a football amongst his 
luggage, with the proud boast that he would 
be the first man to introduce the Rugby 
game into the heart of Africa. Accord¬ 
ingly a scratch game was got up at Matani, 
and played before the King or chief of the 
visiting tribe, and at least a thousand of 
his subjects. The affair was received with 
immense enthusiasm by the negroes, and it 
made a deep impression upon the sable 
monarch. Evidently he thought the entire 
game was symbolical—an orgy typifying the 
wonderful white man’s religion. If he did 
imbibe the notion it was not lessened when 
the football was brought to him, and Brainard, 
with the interpreter’s assistance, undertook 
to explain its composition. 

“ This, your Majesty,” the interpreter said, 
“ is the bladder of a swine. We breathe 
into it with the breath of our bodies, and 
lo ! it becomes round like the sun.” 

“ The bladder of a swine ! ” exclaimed the 
King ; “ then the swine is your enemy, is it 
not so ? ” 

“That depends,” it was explained; “you 


“ But when a white man hates a man does 
he not call him a swine ? ” 

“Some do.” 

“ Then the Matani, who war with my 
people, are swine ? ” 

“Well, I suppose you might call them so,” 
it was admitted, “ but that has nothing to do 
with football. You see, when the ball has 
been kicked through the goal-” 

But the monarch did not care to hear 
any more. He retired to his hut, lost in 
thought. 

Two months later the same expedition, on 
the way back to Cape Coast Castle, passed 
through a more northerly part of the Umbaba 
country. They were well received by their 
old friend the chief, who got up a feast in 
their honour. midst of the feast a 
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FOOTBALL FLAYED BY WEST AKH1CAN SAVAOES, WITH THE SKULLS OP THtlK EHEMIB£ KOH I5ALLS- 


troop of naked blacks burst upon the scene* 
kicking a score or so of yellowish grey objects 
before them. These objects were human 
skulls. The yells they emitted meanwhile 
were deafening; backwards and forwards they 
swayed, always kicking the objects before 
them and high into the air. The monarch* 
smiling broadly, looked at the white men for 
their approval 

• “ Is it not great—your football ? ” he asked. 

“Yes," was the answer; “but the rules 


“Never mind the rules. The Umbaba 
makes his own laws. The chief thing is the 
swine, of which we have nineteen, while the 
white man uses but one ball in his game. 
That is because we have more enemies or 
perhaps we are fleeter of foot” Then the 
chief went on to explain : “ Some time back 
we had a battle and slew nineteen Matani, 
and afterwards we had a feast on the field of 
battle. The Matani threaten revenge, but 
they are only swine. And look 1 See how we 
kick and trample them now under foot” 

But the lieutenant and his companions 
did not look any more. They were far too 
horrified and disgusted as they realized the 


impracticability of teaching an Anglo-Saxon 
game, in all its innocence and simplicity, to 
a bloodthirsty African savage brought up 
upon cannibalism and mystic rites. 

The ancient and royal game of golf has 
made such enormous strides in popularity in 
America* not merely in the Eastern States, 
but even in the remoter south and south-west, 
that it is not surprising it should have capti¬ 
vated the fancy of the aborigines. It is 
reported that sets of golf-clubs find a ready 
sale in the Indian Territory, a good driver 
or brassy being an acceptable present to a 
brave whose ancestors were expert wielders 
of the tomahawk. At the same time it 
must be confessed that amongst these south¬ 
west tribes the original use of the implements 
of the game is sadly perverted. A visitor 
to the Kiowa agency in Oklahoma noticed 
several Comanches carrying golf-clubs under 
the impression that they were the w'alking- 
stick of the white man in the cities. “ All 
the 5well members of the agency carry a 
brassy,” explained the agent; “they think it is 
the hall-mark of civilization. When you ask 
them if they play golf, they say, 4 Oh, yes; 
we often tafce A v^alL but we too tired now. 
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Conm again next week, we walk with you.' 
Then they will step aside and swing the club 
a little, lopping off any adjacent vegetation, 
just to let you know that they are quite in 
the swim. But the Comanche out here is 
too proud and too lazy to tackle golf as a 
game. If he really took to it he would 
probably use the irons as the Irishman uses 
the shillelagh—to break his rival's head with. 
That would be the game for him." Never¬ 
theless, the Red man of the north really 
plays and thoroughly enjoys the game, in 
such places as he has been privileged to 
luarn it. A visitor to the Blackfeet Reserva- 


all the spectators kept up during the play. 
The position for a drive was the signal for a 
perfect bedlam of yells and howling, which 
ought to, but apparently did not, disconcert 
the player. I hope one day to see some 
of these golfing Blackfeet brought east, 
where their long drives, if nothing else, would 
create a sensation.'' A party of golfing Red 
men at St. Andrews, for example, certainly 
would make the Caledonian fathers of “gowf” 
turn in their graves! 

After this it is nothing to be told that 
tennis has invaded Tibet, for Mr. J. R. 
Ranald has described how a present of a 



NORTH AM T KlCAN INDIANS PLAYING GOLF. 


tion in Montana in the autumn of 1903 
reports having witnessed a most spirited 
game. “Golf is much better suited to the 
Indian of to-day than his old game of 
lacrosse. I noticed very few subtleties in 
the game. After the champion* Spotted 
Horse, drove off it was a long stretch 
of clear prairie, with only here and there 
a shrub. So that the game resolved 
itself into a chase of the hall for a couple 
of miles and return, the one who did it in the 
fewest strokes being the winner. I saw some 
really capital drives—several well over three 
hundred yards, I should think. The only 
feature that was quite new and characteristic 
about the game was the infernal row that 


tennis set which had been much used at one 
of the Burmese stations was gratefully accepted 
by one of the leading Tibetan officials last 
year, and about Christmas-time proved a 
source of great entertainment to himself and 
his family* although their proficiency in 
handling the racquet was at last accounts of 
the most elementary description* This is 
not the only tennis played in the land of the 
Lamas, however, for a London firm has 
received within the past two years orders for 
more than a dozen complete sets* so that 
tennis in Tibet promises to become in time 
almost a national pastime. 

The lower picture on the next page is 
drawn from a snap-shot taken by a missionary 
* Original from 
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TUNNfS IN TlftBT, 



in Zuluknd The 
reverend gentle¬ 
man and Iris lady 
were very fond 
of croquet, and 
managed to form 
a very fair cro¬ 
quet lawn near 
their dwelling. 
Two of their 
black servants— 
and staunchest 
converts — used 
to watch the pro¬ 
gress of the game 
with intense in¬ 
terest, until they 
finally believed 
they had mastered 
its intricacies — 
if there are any 
intricacies in 
croquet, One day 
one of the men 
came to the mis¬ 
sionary and told 
him that there 
was to be a great 
meeting and 
festival of their 



tribe some miles 
distant, and they 
wished to be pre¬ 
sent* They also 
had an invitation 
for the mission¬ 
ary and his wife, 
but supposed 
they would not 
care to go. “ I 
should like it 
very much/ 1 was 
the reply ; “ we 
will both go with 
you.” There was 
some hesitation 
on the spokes¬ 
man's part, and 
finally he said 
that he had want¬ 
ed the loan of 
the croquet set 
in order to dis¬ 
play the game to 
their brother 
Zulus, and so be¬ 
come the heroes 
of the occasion. 
Permission was 


readily granted 
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on condition that no wrongful use should be 
made of the balls or mallets, for the missionary 
had a vision of the balls being used as 
missiles and the mallets as effective skull- 
openers. He duly set out with a party of 
several natives for the rendezvous. 41 My two 
blacks/' he writes, “were, indeed, the heroes 
of the day, although I by no means approved 
of their attribution of strange, uncanny 
virtues to the coloured balls. They said a 
magician had cast a spell over the balls 
and that each represented a human 
life. 4 This is me/ said one, pointing to 


considering his years and the fact that he 
had been properly baptized. Only 1 took 
care, when I came to speak to the assemblage, 
to make a more useful parable out of the 
game than my black fellow had done.'' 

It is doubtful if the Chinaman will ever 
take to sculling on the English principle, but 
it will not be for want of acquaintanceship 
at close quarters with the sport, both at Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai, Twenty years ago it 
occurred to a member of the Shanghai Row¬ 
ing Club that it would be a good joke to 
arrange a match between two rival crews of 



*' TKK KALJ£ TUHMLD OUT A SCKIlAAILISG FAKL'R. 


the red ball, ‘and that is my father (the blue 
ball), * and that is my brother and my sister. 
We go through these hoops and whoever gets 
to the post first reaches Heaven first. 1 I could 
hardly sanction this theology, but together 
with several hundred Zulus I watched the 
game with deep interest and was consider¬ 
ably relieved to find that my servant's father 
—a very aged man—reached the Celestial 
goal first, which was as it should have been, 


nati ves, many of whom were firmly convinced 
that they could row as well as any Europeans, 
The race, of course, turned out a screaming 
farce, as did another of a similar kind rowed 
since at San Francisco. It nevertheless 
proved a victory for the English and 
American coolie against French, German, 
and Dutch coolie, although three members of 
the former crew fell into the water and were 
with difficulty rescued from a watery grave. 


Original from 
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A Family Skeleton. 

By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds (G. M. Robins). 



T was one of a row of tidy 
wee villas—red brick, with 
stucco and timbered gables, 
and bay-windows with awe¬ 
inspiring strips of stained glass 
in the top panes. There was 
bottle-glass in the panels — five inches 
wide — of the front door. * There was 
a white barge-board of Gothic proclivities 
on the porch ; there was a tessellated pave¬ 
ment from the doorway to the front gate, 
and the name—Belvedere—was painted in 
Old English characters on the lintel. The 
prospect consisted solely of a row of opposite 
villas, so exactly like their vis-a-vis as almost 
to produce the illusion that one was looking 
in the glass all day, so the name might or 
might not be considered a misnomer, accord¬ 
ing to taste in prospects. 

The little woman who stood gazing wist¬ 
fully from the bay-window down towards the 
end of the road where the trams plied along 
the main thoroughfare must have been 
pretty once. In fact, she was pretty now, 
though no longer young. Her small, delicate- 
featured face wore a look of strain. She was 
nicely dressed, evidently to receive company. 
Her collar was of real lace, and her brooch 
real gold. The little parlour in which she 
stood was quite prettily furnished in the 
taste of the eighties—with “art” saddle-bag 
furniture, and a black and gold chimney 
mirror, all over little shelves. 

There was a good fire, before which 
reposed a dish of muffins ; a plentiful tea 
was spread upon the table. 

A pleasant-looking man, not much over 
fifty, sat enjoying his pipe in all the con¬ 
sciousness of respite which Saturday after¬ 
noon brings to the suburbs. He was the 
kind of man whom you meet in his thou¬ 
sands anywhere that the tramways run. The 
kind who, if ever he had ambitions, has 
realized very long ago that his sole hope of 
daily bread lay in stifling them. A modest 
prosperity had evidently been the result of 
this man’s routine life. Comfort and a 
sweet-faced wife are no bad things, even if 
you live in one of a row of little red villas. 

“ There goes the postman,” said the little 
woman, thoughtfully. “ Ruby’ll come on 
the next tram, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ Why don’t you sit down, ma ? ” asked 
her husband, raising his eyes over the rim of 
his glasses to 

Vol. xxx.—67. 


study her, evidently slightly 


puzzled. “ You’re not a restless woman as a 
rule, but to-day you’re like a cat in a strange 
house.” There was a Persian cat lying 
across his knees in typical repose. Evidently 
he was a gentle, domestic, companionable 
kind of man. His little wife’s face twitched. 

“ It does seem to excite me a bit,” she 
slowly said, “ for our little Ruby to be bring¬ 
ing home a young gentleman.” She blushed 
charmingly, looking quite young as she did 
so, then abruptly turned away, and for the 
third time altered the relative positions of 
the jam and the shrimps upon the table. 

Her husband had not returned to his 
paper, but continued to contemplate her 
fixedly. “ Ruby’s got a home to bring him 
to, ma,” he said at last, in a voice touched 
with some note of memory, or of tenderness. 

She nodded silently, twisting her lips into 
a smile ; then turned away with a suddenness 
which suggested that she was concealing 
tears. He was still watching her. At last— 
“ Ma! Come here. Come here to me,” he 
said. 

She came. He took her hand, looking up 
inquiringly. Like a girl she suddenly slipped 
to her knees, hiding her face on his shoulder. 

“ You’re as romantic as ever, child,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, Walter, it’s not that! It’s something 
else ! It’s something I’ve had on my mind 
this week, never daring to speak to you of it, 
and yet longing to. I—I—ought to tell you 
now, before he comes, or you’ll be taken 
unawares. What do you suppose is this 
young gentleman’s name that Ruby is so took 
up with?” 

“ Well ? ” he queried, anxiously. “ I thought 
you didn’t know.” 

“ I did know ! It’s Delavine ! Worse than 
that—it’s Percy Delavine .” 

“ Hey ! ” He sat stiffly upright in his chair. 
With one hand he fondled his little wife’s 
still abundant hair. His expression was that 
of one who recalls a disagreeable association. 

“ There’s more than one Delavine,” he said, 
slowly. 

“ But Percy ! It’s such a very uncommon 
name, both together. 1 never came across 
it but that once, did you ? ” 

“ Never,” he owned. There was a silence. 
She knelt beside his chair, looking down, 
fondling the cat’s paws. 

“ Don’t you go fancying the worst, ma ! 
Why, if that man ^ad a son, he’d be rich— 
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he wouldn’t be looking our Ruby’s way. 
Did Ruby tell you much about him?” 

“ She said he told her he was overseer in 
a big business. But 1 don't fancy they've 
got to particulars yet, Walter, if he seems 
set on her, yoirll have to find out all about 
him,” 

“ I shall* The girl’s got a good home, 
and a good berth in the Post Office. She’s 
not for the first one that comes along.” 

As he spoke there was the sound of a 
latch-key in the front door, and of a girl's 
low, pleasant laugh, 

“They've come! 

She’s brought him! 

Oh, Walter, if it was 
to come out—if it was 
to come out ” — she 
paused, and ended in 
a dramatic whisper— 

“ I could never look 
my own child in the 
face again ! ” 

Her face was white 
as ashes, 

“Tut, tut; don’t 
you bother, ma ! ” 

The door opened, 
and Ruby Linlcy 
walked in, followed 
by a thick-set young 
man, with merry eyes 
and a sensible face. 

“This is Mr # 

Delavine, ma, dear,” 
said Ruby prettily. 

“ Mr, Delavine, these 
are my parents.” 

They all shook 
hands, with the 
anxious politeness 
and ceremony which 
belong to their class, 
assuring each other of 
their pleasure in meet¬ 
ing, and inducting 
the visitor into the 
best chair. 

Ruby was a very stylish young woman, 
with the delicacy of timing so characteristic 
of the London girl clerk. Her clothes were 
becoming and not at all showy, and her 
manners evidently the result of careful 
training. 

She slipped away to remove her hat, and 
Mr, Linley, clearing his throat, began con¬ 
scientiously to make himself agreeable to his 
visitor 

“ Surprisingly cold for May ? " he observed. 
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“Yes, and the wind's keen! Your fire's 
pleasant! ” cheerfully said Mr. Delavine* 

His host regarded him with a careful air of 
detachment. 

“Londoner?" he asked, almost lan¬ 
guidly* 

“Well, we don’t call ourselves London, w 
was the reply. “ Chingford, you know. 
It’s a pretty neighbourhood, I am hoping, 
as the season advances, to persuade Miss 
Linley to make a little expedition on 
her bicycle to come and see us.” 

“ Parents livin’ ? " 

“ Not my mother* 
My govv’s hearty, I'm 
glad to say. He’s 
retired from business. 
Made a bit, and pre¬ 
fers the country* He’s 
well content down 
there*” 

“You carryin' it 
on?” 

“ What, the busi¬ 
ness? Not me ! I 
didn't take to that 
kind of line, which is 
what made him sell 
it-” 

He broke off, for 
at the moment Ruby 
reappeared, her pretty 
hair charming 1 y 
arranged, and the 
white lace of her 
dainty blouse so fresh 
that you quite forgot 
that her coat and skirt had cost 
seventeen shillings and elevenpence 
in the High Street. 

The girl, occupied with her lover, 
did not note the whiteness of her 
mother s face nor the drawn look 
about her father’s mouth* 

“ We were talking,” said young Dela- 
vine, as they sat down to the well- 
spread board, "of my go valor’s business. 
It was a curious one, too. I wouldn't 
mind saying ”—he glanced round with a mis¬ 
chievous smile—" that you’d none of you 
guess it, not in three guesses each*” 

“Oh, do let us try!” cried Ruby* 

“ Shrimps, Mr* Delavine ? ” eagerly cut in 
her mother. “They are real and fresh, I'll 
answer for it. What do you think of Ruby 
going out shrimping last August at Yarmouth ? 
A splendid catch she made—she and Mr* 
Batts, a gentleman friend of ours.” 

“ I've no doubt but w f hat Batts enjoyed it; 
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at least, I know I should in his place,” said 
the young man, with a simplicity and hearti¬ 
ness that did him credit. “ So you like the 
seaside, Miss Ruby ? ” 

“Oh, I’m all for the country,” answered 
the girl, her thoughts successfully diverted 
from the mysterious calling of Delavine pert. 
“ If it wasn’t for my work I’d like to live in 
the country always. My mother is not a 
Londoner by rights, either. She came from 
Norfolk—didn’t you, ma? ” 

“ Like to live a little way out ? ” asked 
Delavine of the girl, with palpable anxiety as 
to the reply. 

She nodded emphatically, adding, with a 
little shamefaced laugh, “ I should like to 
keep chickens—and pigs.” 

He was evidently both amused and 
pleased. “ Look here,” he said, “ they’ve 
got a cow as well down at Chingford. You 
bike down, I’ll teach you to milk. I do 
most of the gardening myself.” 

“ You’d teach me to milk a cow ! ” cried 
the girl, enchanted. 

“ Not in that Bond Street gown,” he 
returned, admiringly. “ I thought you were 
far too big a swell to go in for such 
countrified concerns.” 

“You should see her in August,” said the 
proud father. “ No Bond Street about then, 
is there, Ruby, when you and me goes 
cycling ? ” 

“Or—Mr. Batts,” said Percy, jealously. 
“ I’ll lay Batts never milked a cow, now, 
come! ” 

Ruby laughed out, clear and sweet. 

“ He’s afraid o’ cows ! ” she cried. 

Her father’s eyes twinkled. 

“ I’m afraid that settled poor Batts’s hash 
for him,” he said. “ We met some cows in a 
lane and he—well, he sort of got astride the 
hedge.” 

It was Delavine’s turn to laugh. “ Then I 
bear him no grudge, poor chap ! ” He looked 
across the table at Ruby. “ Ever been to the 
Isle of Man ? ” 

No, she never had, but would love to. 

“ Always thought,” he said, abstractedly, 
“ that it ’ud be a picked place for a honey¬ 
moon.” 

This was travelling at a faster pace than 
Ruby had bargained for. To turn the subject, 
she harked back to the three guesses. “ Now 
I’m going to guess your pa’s business. He 
was a—let’s see—an artist ? ” 

“ Oh, come ! I told you he made enough 
out of it to retire on! ” cried Percy, 
humorously. 

“ Well, let me think. An actor ! ” 
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“ Wrong again.” 

“ I’ve only one more guess ! Something 
out of the common? I’ve got it! A jockey! ” 

“ You’ve had your three and you’re no¬ 
where near. Now it’s Mrs. Linley’s turn.” 

“ Yes, ma, now it’s your turn. Why, 
whatever-” 

Ruby rose hastily from the table, alarmed 
at her mother’s white face. 

“ It’s nothing, dear. I always do suffer a 
bit the first few warm days,” said the little 
woman, faintly. “ But I never could guess 
anything in my life. Ask pa.” 

“ Guess a man's business ? ” said Mr. 
Linley, reflectively. “ Ought to see the man 
first, you know. I should guess he invented 
a pill or a patent medicine.” 

“Not a bad guess, but not very near the 
mark,” said Mr. Delavine, good-humouredly. 

Little Mrs. Linley’s colour was returning. 
“ Are we going to be told in the end ? ” she 
demanded ; “ that’s what I want to know. 
Suppose we all guess wrong, are we to be 
told?” 

“ I’ll tell you now, for I see Miss Ruby’s 
on thorns, and it doesn’t do to keep a lady 
in suspense. My father was a matrimonial 
agent; he had a bureau for arranging 
marriages.” 

“ I said you were not well, ma, dear. Why 
didn’t you ask me to open the window?” 
cried Ruby, rising in consternation. 

There was a little flutter while Mrs. Linley 
was laid upon the saddle-bag sofa, salts were 
produced, and air admitted. 

“ She’s hardly ever taken like this,” said 
Ruby, with affection and solicitude, which 
were manifestly genuine. “ I’ve never known 
her to faint, that I remember. Pa, take Mr. 
Delavine into the garden to see my rabbits 
and I’ll get her round in no time.” 

“ You do seem fond of your mother,” 
observed Percy, later on, when Ruby had 
joined him in the tiny, trim garden, and her 
father had strolled away. 

“ Fond ? I should think so ! Never girl 
had a better home than mine ! It’s the 
truth I’m telling you ; I never heard one of 
them give the other an angry word, all the 
years I’ve lived ! ” 

“They’re an advertisement for matrimony,” 
said the young man, wistfully. 

She laughed a little. “Your father might 
have put ’em in a glass case,” she said, mis¬ 
chievously. “Just fancy, what a funny 
business ! I don’t wonder you didn’t care 
about going into it.” 

“ Why ? ” He fixed her with bold, steady 
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“ Marriages made up that way don't seem 
the right kind to me,” she said, faltering a 
little, and with looks downcast. 

“ Some of ’em turned out better than you’d 
expect. My father always begged ’em to write 
after a twelvemonth and tell him how they 
were getting on. He’s got a lot of their 
letters, pasted in a book ; and some are 
amusing reading. If you could bike over 
next week I could show you some curios ! 
But the bad side of the business was, people 
told such lies—misrepresented their position, 
and all that. I couldn't stick it, I tell you. 
But see here ; are you coming over to have 
a look at my people? I’ve seen yours and, 
I tell you straight, I like 'em very much," 

“ Fm sure I’m glad you’re pleased;” said 
Ruby, with a suspicion of irony. 

He came a little nearer. “ Will you come ?" 

“At this season of the year,” said Ruby, 
sedately, “the weather’s too uncertain to be 
making outdoor plans ” 

“ But Fm not uncertain,” he said, in a low 
voice* “And if it r s wet, there's the train 
Don’t you want to milk that cow ? ’ 

“Oh, to milk the cow!” said Ruby s 
relenting, colouring, and smiling adorably* 

Spting had come at last with a burst, and 
all the sweeter for its long delay* When the 
“biking” expedition came off the following 
week there was only one flaw in Ruby’s 
happiness. 

Her father and mother, hitherto so sym- 
pathetic and so 
devoted, were un¬ 
accountably cold 
upon the subject of 
her lover. 

Poor little ma ! 

Her first wild im¬ 
pulse had been to 
forbid the young man 
the house altogether. 

But both her sense 
of justice and her 
ambition were too 
strong for her. He 
was such an eligible 
young fellow; there 
was not a word she 
could say against 
him ; and she could 
not hide from her 
heart the conviction 
that Ruby loved 
him. 

The girl, of course, 
attributed the un- 
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comfortable state of things to the fact that 
her parents were miserable at the thought of 
losing her, and all the week she strove to 
surround them with loving observances and 
to console them by every means in her 
power 

At half-past two on Saturday her lover 
arrived to fetch her in smart cycling trim ; 
and when she went into the parlour in her 
pretty new hat, to bid her mother good-bye, 
she found her struggling with an uncontrolb 
able access of weeping. 

She vehemently motioned to the girl to join 
her lover, darting from the room and upstairs 
to indulge her grief in private. 

Ruby’s pretty face was quite clouded as 
she wheeled her smart little machine down 
the tessellated pavement to where young 
Delavine stood impatient She was a really 
nice girl, and she was unprepared for the 
distress she was evidently causing. 

But the day was beautifully fine, her 
sweetheart was beside her, and she could not 
long remain cast down. 

By the time they arrived at the gay Ching- 
ford homestead, with its snug outbuildings 
and trim garden, she was radiant; and her 
appearance was pleasing to the portly and 
dressy old gentleman who, with Percy’s sister 
Gladys, was awaiting them. 

Mr. Delavine senior did not convey the 
idea of one interested in rural pursuits. He 
retained the elegant manners of his calling, 
and was more like a shop-walker in a fashion 
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able West-end drapery establishment than a 
country gentleman. But Ruby soon found 
that the elegance was merely superficial, and 
that at heart he was as honest and natural as 
his son, though evidently a shrewd man of 
business. 

The visitor was cordially greeted and hos- 
pitably entertained, As promised, she had 
a milking lesson, with one of Gladys's large 
aprons pinned over her fashionable attire. 
A syllabub was concocted in her honour, 
and she herself milked the patient Jersey 
into the bowl of 
wine. 

The weather 
w'as so balmy 
that Percy sug¬ 
gested they both 
should go and 
sit in the garden 
after tea. Gladys 
had her fowls to 
feed and the old 
gentleman his 
pipe to smoke, so 
they went un¬ 
chaperoned; and 
in case they 
should be dull, 
as he gravely 
observed, Percy 
took with him 
the book of 
letters which he 
had promised to 
show to Ruby, 

♦ This book/* 
he explained, as 
they sat down on 
a sheltered seat 
near a bed of fine 
and fragrant wall¬ 
flowers, “is what 
dad calls 4 The Sunny 
Side/ It only contains 
the records of the matches 
that turned out well” 

They made very merry 
together over its contents. 

Each letter was pasted 
carefully in, below the newspaper cutting in 
which the writer had first made known his or 
her desires. Nine out of ten stipulated for 
means, some for beauty, some for a good cook. 
It was amusing that, to judge from the letters 
below, they all seemed to have finally settled 
upon somebody not even faintly resembling 
what they had first applied for, but neverthe¬ 
less to be fairly well satisfied. 
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“This is the nicest we’ve come to yet," 
said Ruby presently, pausing before the 
following 

Young man, steady, church-goer* who can just 
afford to keep a wife, wants to meet a good, sensible 
girl, who is not afraid of poverty*’—W. L, 

44 There," said Ruby, 44 1 think only the 
right kind of girl would answer that. He 
doesn’t delude them about loving hearts, or 
every comfort. Let’s read the letter, and see 
w T hat answers he got. Why, it’s just like my 
father's writing. Oh, good gracious ! Why, 

Mr. Delavine, the 
signature's Walter 
Linley 1" 

“Halloa!" 
said Percy. 

Ruby sat be¬ 
wildered. 44 Why, 
I shouldn’t like 
ma to see this/' 
she said, slowly. 
“ You mind, we 
must keep this 
dark. I suppose, 
when he was 
young, he thought 
he'd have a lark 
before settling 
down I Oh, pa, 
we've caught you 
out! I'll read the 
letter and see 
what it says 
44 Dear Sir,— 
With a grateful 
heart I take up 
my pen on the 
anniversary of my 
wedding-day, to 
send you heartfelt thanks, as I 
understand you like to be told 
how a match turns out. 

41 1 have only the best to say. 

44 My wife is a treasure, and 
I am more happy than I thought 
to be in this world, being so 
friendless. Three days ago my 
wife gave birth to a little daugh¬ 
ter, a pretty, healthy child, to 
whom we intend to give the name of Ruby, 
as a virtuous wife is far above rubies. 

** My wife resigned her post as saleswoman 
at Messrs* Flounce and Frill’s about eight 
months ago, and as my salary has been 
raised, I hope she will not need to go to 
work any more. Our respect and gratitude, 
honoured sir, will always be yours.—Sir, 

your obliged, 41 Walter Linley*" 
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“ Ma, too! ” gasped Ruby, and she was as 
- white as a sheet. Her eye sought Percy’s. 

He, as the less deeply concerned, had read 
on, ahead of her, the letter over-page, which 
was that in which the future Mrs. Linley had 
answered the advertisement. He took Ruby’s 
cold and trembling hand firmly in his own 
while he pointed to the artless handwriting, 
almost that of a child. 

“ Read that,” he said, softly. 

“Honoured Sir, —If genuine, I wish to 
reply to the young gentleman W. L. who 
wants a girl not afraid of being poor. I 
don’t fear poverty, but I fear loneliness. I 
am working alone in this big city. I have 
no home, no friends. I am small, but 
healthy, and I am a good worker. Sir, I 
beg you to say nothing of this if the young 
man is not to be trusted. I am a girl that 
has been carefully brought up, and I fear to 
disgrace my dead mother. 

“Please let me trust you. I feel I do 
wrong in writing, but the loneliness is so 
hard to bear.—Your obedient servant, 

“ Grace Brown.” 

Ruby, as she read, saw vividly before her 
the tears, the inexplicable misery of her 
'mother during the last few days. It was, 
perhaps, only human that her first thought 
should be for herself—the possible downfall 
of her own happiness. 

She had opened the book with good- 
humoured contempt, much as one stands 
before a cage of monkeys in the Zoo to watch 
the gambols of a class of beings ludicrously 
below oneself. 

And here, among the rest, grinning at her 
through the bars, were her own honoured 
parents, whom she had set upon a pedestal 
far above human weakness. Her sense of 
degradation was sharp and profound. 

She withdrew her hand from Percy’s, 
fumbled in her bodice for her tiny muslin 
handkerchief, and furtively wiped her eyes. 
Then, summoning all her pride, she closed 
the bulging book, rose, and, swallowing with a 
great effort the lump in her throat, said:— 

“ Dear me, how time flies ! I ought to be 
thinking about getting home, Mr. Delavine.” 

Percy stood up, too. Without asking any 
permission, he put his hand under Ruby’s 
chin and turned up her reluctant face. 

“ Ruby,” he said, and his voice was hoarse 
with feeling, “ there’s not many left now as 
simple as the two that wrote those letters.” 

She broke away with a laugh suspiciously 
like a sob. 

“ Simple ! I believe you ! ” she said, a 
little wildly. “ And to think of their simple- 
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ness being pasted in a book for folks to laugh 
at. Oh, it hurts ! ” 

“ Ruby, did you see me laugh at them ? ” 

“ N - no ; you’re a gentleman,” she 
admitted, falteringly. 

“ I couldn’t laugh at them, I was too busy 
thinking about something else,” he said, 
reflectively. “ I was thinking how I always 
disliked my father’s way of business, and how, 
all the time, my chance of happiness was 
hidden away in the pages of that old book. 
I expect you know I love you and want to 
marry you, don’t you, Ruby ? But if I felt 
like that before, I feel a thousand times 
more so to-day, now I know the kind of folks 
you come of. There, don’t cry, my girl— 
let’s kiss away the tears, and go and tell dad 
and Gladys that it’s all right.” 

In the parlour at Belvedere the waning 
daylight illumined two haggard faces. The 
little ma, shrinking in a corner, neglected her 
needle and stared fixedly before her. Her 
husband paced to and fro, or stopped to 
stare from the window. 

“ We couldn’t have done anything to stop 
it,” he presently broke out, as if she had 
accused him of something. “ It’s just fate! ” 

“ She said,” whispered his wife, with dry 
lips, “ as he’d promised to show her a book 
full of letters from the happy couples. 
Remember that letter you wrote him a day or 
two after she was b-born, Walter ? ” 

“ Gracie! ” 

He came and clasped her close. “ I 
always told you ’twas Providence led you to 
answer that advertisement,” he whispered, 
between kisses. “ Lord love you, you’ve 
been the making of me! ” 

“ And—and—if our ch-child comes back 
to us despising us—or comes to tell us that 
his family looks down on us, and that we’ve 
been her ruin—a pair of the fools that helped 
to make his father-” 

“ Well, if she does,” he tenderly said, “ if 
the worst comes to the very worst, Gracie, my 
girl, we’ve got each other.” 

She cried more quietly and less bitterly 
after that. 

“ It’s—it’s the fibs we’ve told her,” she 
whispered, presently. “ She was always such 
a one for romance, and would know how we 
got acquainted, and all about it. I—never 
knew what an imagination I had till I took 
to making up all about your seeing me go to 
and from my work, and meeting by chance 
at Miss Simpson’s, who’s dead.” 

“ Well, it was most of it true, only it was 

by appointment we met at Miss Simpson’s. 
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1 did lie in wait to get a look at you without 
your knowing it, as soon as I got your 
address, And I thought you was a fairy as 
you stood on the doorstep, looking this way 
and that, so timid- n 

“ Fairy ? Twas more like a thief I felt! 
It seemed to me I daren’t look anybody in 
the face. I thought the very paving stones 
knew as I had answered a mat—matrimonial 
advertisement!" 

“ Well, ma, I ain't ashamed of it,” said the 
man, patiently, “ whatever our daughter 
may be,” 

So they talked on, while darkness fell; and 


they made no light, but sat quietly in the 
May dusk, watching the strip of stars above the 
roof of the opposite villas, with faithful hearts 
that went back to the first sweetness of 
belonging to each other, the first glamour of 
setting up house together in two rooms—the 
rapture of maternity, the moving into larger 
premises, the purchase, through a building 
society, of their present elegant abode. All 
the little, tender things that make up life and 
constitute the sum of earthly joy had been 


theirs. This overclouding of shame made 
it seem to them as if their precious happiness 
had been ill-gotten. 

At last the melodious chiming of bicycle 
bells aroused them and they started up to see 
two lamps, very close together, moving up 
the road in the velvet darkness* 

Ruby dismounted in haste, flew up the 
path, and fell into her mother's arms. 

“Oh, mother, Fve had such a lovely day ! 
And I’m engaged to be married to Percy ! ” 
gasped the girl, with a tender clinging of 
loving arms which dispelled at once the 
graver part of the mother’s dread. 

Later, when lamps were kindled and they 
were discussing an excellent lobster salad, 
in the first pause left by the outpourings of 
the two happy young creatures, Walter Linley 
said with admirable indifference — 

“Bythe-bye, did you find 
time to look at the book with 
the matrimonial curios in it?” 

“Oh,” said Ruby, lightly, 
with a glance at Percy, so swift 
that it passed unnoticed, “ Mr, 
Delavine has destroyed them* 
Said he felt they were sacred 
things, private to him and them 
that wrote them, so he's done 
away with them; and for my 
part I think he was quite right,” 
There was a short silence* 
"In my opinion that shows 
very good feeling on your 
father’s part, sir—very good 
indeed, ?J observed Walter 
Linley, clearing his throat and 
smiling his approbation. 

The little ma was dimpling 
and sparkling and looking ten 
years younger all in a moment. 
She went up behind her 
husband and put her trembling hands upon 
his shoulders Her daughter tenderly re¬ 
garded her as she gaily said :— 

“ Don't you think, pa, dear, we might open 
that bottle of port and drink the young 
people's health ? ” 

“ Ill give you a toast,” cried their future 
son-in-law, rising with enthusiasm: “ May we 
be as happy as you are ! The same happiness 
as what you have ! We don't ask better, 
do we, Ruby ? ” 


* WELL* HA, I AIN’T ASH AM ff D OF IT,' SAID TIIR MAN, PATIENTLY.' 
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r the last meeting of the Club 
Worming was unanimously 
chosen to fill the chair. The 
proper moment having arrived 
in the history of the evening, 
and a dense nicotian fog 
beginning to obscure the features of some of 
the more remote convives, Wornung arose 
and, in a voice trembling with emotion, said 
he had an important communication to 
make. 

“I hold a paper in my hand It has been 
forwarded to us by the intelligent authorities 
at St, Martin's le-Grand. The envelope in 
which it was enclosed shows that it has been 
received by Purich, the War Office, and the 
Judicial Bench, and rejected in turn by each. 
It seems to be in the nature of a memorial 
from America/' 

Garry : What address does it bear ? 

The Chairman : It is addressed to “The 
Master and Warden of the Jokesmiths' Com¬ 
pany, London, England.” 

Omnes : Read it out. 

The Chairman ^ It begins thus : “ Greeting. 
From the Amalgamated Order of Jokesmiths 
of America. YVe believe that the time has 
now arrived when some systematic attempt 
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should be made to limit and restrict the 
supply of the detached humorous products 
of commerce, the smoking-room, and the 
dinner ■ table. Otherwise, there is grave 
danger of an international joke famine. 
(Hear, hear.) Steps should also be taken 
to improve the breed. Degenerate and 
emaciated jokes should be carefully weeded 
out. A close season should be instituted for 
all quips and jests dealing with mothers-in- 
law, old maids, penurious Caledonians, and 
a bride's first culinary attempts. In this 
connection we append a list of subjects with 
the suggested prescribed and proscribed 
seasons.” 

Emberton: I suppose War Office jokes 
would be a hardy annual ? 

Hesketh : No. Traps should he set only 
from the first to the second of April con¬ 
secutively. But I don’t think much of the 
idea. It would seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of some of our leading comedies, 
comic weeklies, and professional and private 
humorists, and would throw hundreds of 
honest, simple-minded men out of work. I 
don't believe in any interference with the 
growth of the chestnut tree. Yet the other 
day I heard a story which may be new to 
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you* There was 
a peppery little 
colonel, whose 
height was some¬ 
thing about five 
feet* One day lie 
wasted a good 
deal of time and 
some energy ex¬ 
amining a squad 
of recruits. He 
stopped oppo¬ 
site one tall 
private. 

“Here/* he 
cried, peremptor¬ 
ily, “ what do you 
mean by holding 
your head down 
like that? Hold 
it up! ” 

The man raised 
it a bit 

“Higher, man; 
higher!” said the 
colonel* 

Whereupon the 
young private 
lifted his head 
another inch, “Will this do?* 7 he asked, 
“ No, no ; higher ! " roared his officer. < k 
“Higher? Well, good-bye, colonel,” re¬ 
sponded the man, lifting his features into the 
air, “ I'll never see you again ! ” 

The Chairman : I call upon Mr* Frank 
Reynolds to shed a little light upon the 
episode which Mr. Hesketh has narrated. 


What the re¬ 
sult of this “call” 
was may be seen 
in the popular 
artist's spirited 
sketch herewith. 

It was now- Mr* 
D, B. Waters’s 
turn to entertain 

?}TJU I L IM7 the company, 

■ //l s ^ / and he forthwith 

i /k proceeded to the 

A WHWtlfMlA \ T I | easel, and, while 

V'WBrol1 It Hnjwi rlr actively engaged 

DmhII il y in producing his 

\ |mI pictorial effort 

V 11 !' Jt U« ' * \ with a preter- 

1 TjuBBri. \ naturally lengthy 

m Njylr 1 piece of black 

if FlSTf !\ 1 chalk, told the 

J /Oil [ rf /IS f %■' [A following anec- 

Yf'lWllffli uAlijJflj dote* 

Jj IttMiJ B J VrVjf Waters; You 

iKJ know the hold 

// Iw bridge has on 

y t*_. some people. 

The other even- 

FHANK REYNOLDS*!! ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY QP TH« TALL llECKUlT ing, after three 

' : or four spirited 

rubbers, a lady asked a widow r how many 
children she had. “ Four above and six 
below', 77 she responded, absently* 

Hobart: Ah, that reminds me. The 
other day a young lady entered a tram. 
Immediately a very polite gentleman 
arose. 
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LEWIS BAUMRR5 I r.LUSTRATION OR THE STORV OF I NK POLITE PASSENGER. 


she said. “I 


“ Oh, please, don't rise, 
would just as soon stand.” 

But the gentleman continued to stand 
look nervous. He tried to pass her, 

“ I beg, I implore you 
will sit down again. 

Please do.” 

Now, what could he do? 

“Very well, miss,” he 
murmured. “Only this 
happens to be my street 
and Fm in a fearful hurry. 

Still, to oblige a lady——” 

And he reseated himself. 

The voice of the gifted 
Hobart had hardly ceased 
to reverberate when the 
draughtsman Baumer was 
at work with his crayon, 
with the above result, 

Billson : Speaking of 

grocers- / 

Garry is a severe stick- , t 
ler for form. He objected 
to the phrase, “ No¬ 
body was speaking of 
grocers,” he said, “ The 
subject is not before the 
Club.” Billson then said 
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and 


he was reverting to Hesketh’s 
original motion, Garry urged 
that that had been previously 
dealt with and was not before the 
Club ; that Billson Battered him¬ 
self if he thought he could revive 
a defunct resolution or, as he put 
it, “ discover the secret of per¬ 
petual motion.” So Billson agreed 
to change the form thus, 

Billson : I suppose some people 
will always talk ambiguously, 
A certain shopkeeper the other 
day advertised for an assistant, 
and when a candidate presented 
himself he said :— 

“ Yes; I want a bright young 
man, to be partly outdoors and 
partly behind the counter.” 

The youth looked rather 
alarmed for a moment, and then 
murmured 

u W’y, guvnor, what becomes 
of me when the door slams ? ” 
Tom Browne hereupon step¬ 
ped to the hoard and produced 
the following excellent sketch. 

Emberton: I heard a true story 
the other day. At a charity file 
a pretty woman passed the plate 
to a stingy millionaire, who muttered :— 

“ I have nothing.” 

“Then take something, my good man. 
Fm collecting for the poor.” 


ToU browne's drawing GROCER. 
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a characteristic sketch of the scene. 
Mentors took up the word. 

Mentors: Here is my contribution. A 


MILLAR^ NOTION OF THE LADY ANO THE STiSiiV 
MILLION AIRE, 

Millar, being called upon to handle 
the crayon, proceeded to bring into exist¬ 
ence the drawing which is reproduced 
above. 

Garry : Here is a story which our friend 
Harrison will be able to illustrate with effect. 
A n e w 1 y - r e - 
covered patient, 
looking over his 
garden gate, 
observed bis 
doctor passing. 

“Good morning, 
doctor,” he said. 

“ You’ll be glad 
to know that, 
owing to ray not 
having taken 
any of the medi¬ 
cine you sent 
me, I am all 
right again. Still, 
it was not 
wasted; the 
bottles came in 
remarkably 
handy.” And 
he indicated the 
tops of the gar¬ 
den walls, which 
were protected 
with fragments 
of broken glass. 

Harrison 
having produced 


PEAKS 5 ILLUSTRATION OF THE 1SOV 
AND THE BABY. 






HARRISON & ILLUSTRATION OF THE STORY 
A GOOD USE FOR IIJS 


by vjiCM 


small boy of six 
was taken to see 
the new baby. 

“Oh, mummy/ 1 
he cried, 11 it 
hasn't any teeth. 
And it hasn't 
any hair! ” 
Nobody spoke, 
and after a 
moment he con¬ 
tinued :— 

* ( M u m m y, 
we've been 
cheated. It’s an 
old baby !" 

Pears t h e n 
proceeded to the 
board, and the 
drawing shown 
above was the 
result. 

Mr. Bruce being 
called upon by 
the Chairman 
obliged with the 
following:— 
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water's illustration to the story of the echo wjth a scotch accent. 



“I>o you hear that echo?" asked the 
Cumberland guide, 

“ Wonderful ! wonderful 3 ” said the tourist. 
“Now listen. The sound — 1 Fare you 
well 3 1 —repeats 
itself from crag 
to crag for 
miles until it 
reaches the 
Border. Then 
it return $ — 
with a strong 
Scotch accent, 1 ' 

Waters was 
called on for 
his second 
sketch that 
evening, 

Bentwell : A 
friend of mine, 
a p h ysici an, 


recently returned from a week's shooting in 
Scotland. A friend stopped and spoke to 
him. 

“ Kill much ? " he asked, anxiously, 

“No; hardly 
anything,” 
“Well, well. 
It’s too bad. 
You could 
have done 
better than 
that by staying 
at home and 
attending to 
your regular 
business.” 

An excellent 
sketch by Harry 
Furniss conclu¬ 
ded the efforts 
of the evening. 


HAUNT PURNISS + S DRAWING FOR THE STORY OF THE DOCTOR WHO OUGHT 
TO HAVE STOPPED AT HOME. 
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“Portrait of a Spanish Lady." 


By Winifred Graham. 


O the O’Briens have been 
obliged to give in at last! ” 
said Mrs. Egerton, opening a 
catalogue among her morning 
letters. “ They have warded 
off their creditors long enough, 
and now apparently see the necessity of 
raising some money. They are having a sale 
of their pictures.” 

Mr. Egerton looked up from his paper as 
he replied :— 

“ O’Brien has the worst reputation in the 
City, but I believe he owns some really good 
pictures. It might be worth my while walk¬ 
ing over to Old Rumford House and having 
a look round.” 

“ Yes, do go, and take Doria with you. 
The sale is to-day.” 

A little girl, soberly eating porridge, looked 
up with a sudden brightening of deep grey 
eyes. 

“ Isn’t it rather a long walk for such small 
feet ? ” said her father. 

“ No ; I often go as far,” declared the child, 
“ often and often and often! ” 

She spoke with all the eagerness of antici¬ 
pation, for she loved going out with her 
father, and this was Saturday—a whole 
holiday. 

“ Very well; Doria and I will sample the 
O’Briens’ art collection. I feel rather curious 
to see Old Rumford House. I hear they 
have let the place go to rack and ruin, 
though they have only been there a couple 
of years.” 

The Egertons were the leaders of society 
in the country neighbourhood in which they 
lived. Mrs. Egerton had all the charm of a 
society woman who has touched the deeper 
depths in experience and reached the higher 
planes of thought. She occupied herself 
with charitable works, and proved an ideal 
mother to the one little girl, who regarded 
her with an almost passionate devotion. 

The Egertons had never called on the 
O’Briens, who came to Old Rumford House 
without introductions, and were looked on 
with suspicion by the county families. Stories 
of their escapades, their unpaid extrava¬ 
gances, and heavy debts were rife. It 
seemed to Doria a very exciting event to 
enter the shady portals of the O’Briens’ 
private domain. 

“ I shouldn’t like to have to sell our pic¬ 
tures,” she said, as she ran up the broad 
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staircase and glanced at the portraits of her 
ancestors. The familiar faces seemed like 
friends; they were dearer to the child than 
all the curios and specimens of antique 
carving in her house. “ Pictures were more 
alive,” she thought; “ what was the good of 
china, for instance? A little blue vase, or a 
cup and saucer in a cabinet, could not eye 
you with the intelligence of those dear old 
people on the walls.” 

“ I’m going out with daddy,” she told her 
nurse. “ Dress me quickly ; I mustn’t keep 
him waiting.” 

She was all impatience as she wriggled 
her curly head into a scarlet tam-o’-shanter 
cap, while nurse buttoned up her small red 
coat. She wore a very short pleated skirt, 
and high brown boots which took a long 
time lacing. 

Outside the spring called. Birds and 
flowers, leaf and blade, told the' story with 
song, with colour, with an almost impertinent 
growing and brazen development. The scent 
of hyacinths possessed the air ; crimson-leafed, 
golden-hearted japonica decked the garden 
wall. 

Doria skipped away joyfully when her 
toilet was completed, looking like a bright 
poppy nodding in the wind. 

She found her mother in a sunny boudoir 
facing south, with large, open windows to let 
in all the dancing beams. The writing-table 
at which Mrs. Egerton sat showed she had 
interests outside her own house, and was a 
busy, philanthropic woman. 

“ Is father ready? ” asked Doria. 

“ I think so. He has just gone out 
towards the stables.” 

The child leant a moment by her mother’s 
arm and surveyed the desk. “ What a lot of 
letters ! ” she sighed. “ Shall I have to write 
as many when I grow up ? ” 

“ Perhaps. By the way, you must soon 
give me the money you have collected for 
the poor consumptives. I shall be sending 
our subscriptions in a day or two.” 

Doria thought rather dolefully of the 
money-box on her nursery mantelpiece. She 
was afraid her collecting had proved rather 
a failure. 

“ It’s only a very little,” she confessed, 
blushing suddenly. “ I think I must sell a 
picture or something to make it more.” 

Mrs. Egerton smiled, noting the look of 
anxiety on the child’s sensitive face. 
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“ YouVe got sales on the brain ! ” she said, 
kissing her* “ There—run along; 1 hear 
father calling.” 

The little girl scampered away, her mind 
a jumble of ideas* She was picturing the 
walk through the fields, wondering if they 
would take the dogs, and hoping it did not 
hurt much to have consumption. 

She started off at a brisk pace by her 
father’s side* He was always a fast walker, 
and Doria trotted cheerfully along, untiring 
in her conversation. 

“Of course I know why you are going to 
buy one of Mr. O'Brien's pictures,” she 
announced, in a tone of wisdom. 

Her father looked curious. 

“Well, I may buy several, and I may take 
none,” he replied. “It all depends whether 
I like them*” 

“Oh! then you have something else for 
mother to-morrow?” 

“ My dear child, I don’t know what you 
menn ! ” 

“You—you haven't forgotten?” 

An expression of deep concern crept into 
Doria's eyes* 

“ Forgotten what ? ” 

“ Mother’s birthday. I have been thinking 


about it for ages. It made the consumptives' 
money-box a little short saving up to get her 
a present,” 

“ Good gracious ! I never can remember 
anniversaries. It had entirely escaped me,” 

Doria looked quite [mined and shocked as 
her father admitted the fact. Her generous 
child's heart Buttered at the mere thought of 
to-morrow* dawning without father 
even knowing he ought to say, “Many 
happy returns.” The merry eyes 
grew strangely grave. How near— 
how terribly near he had been to 
neglecting mother! Poor father ! He 
must be feeling very bad about it. 
She sought to comfort him by speak¬ 
ing reassuringly. 

“It won’t really matter, daddy* 
You will get the loveliest picture we 
can find and give it to her in the 
morning. Mother loves pictures 
more than anything.” 

“Yes, I believe you're right. They 
are her special fancy. We'll look out 
for something she is sure to like.” 

The quest increased in interest and 
Dorm's cheeks glowed as they neared Old 
Rumford House. She pressed her father's 
hand excitedly, keeping her fingers tight in 
his* 

At last they reached the garden, an un- 
tidy wilderness of weeds and shrubs. The 
house seemed frowning upon them, even 
under the soothing influence of a sunny 
spring morning. The windows were sadly in 
need of cleaning, and looked bare in their 
curtainless condition. Inside, the hall had 
an imposing air. It suggested a limited 
affluence which could not reach to the 
grounds outside. All the sumptuous furni¬ 
ture of former palmy days found a home just 
within the gabled entrance to Old Rumford 
House* 

The pictures were on show in a large, 
empty room, and groups of people discussed 
their merits while the auctioneer from 
London partook of light refreshments* 

Mr. O'Brien appeared to he on particularly 
friendly terms with the latter. 

Doria wandered round, feasting her wide 
grey eyes on many curious paintings. All the 
time she was saying to herself, “Which would 
mother like best?” 

Suddenly her eyes were attracted by a dark, 
mysterious face looking out of a heavy frame. 
Just a small woman's head in shadow, with a 
white, gleaming neck covered with jewels. 
Doria stood quite still, staring at the attractive 
work of art. a PP rovin S her 
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taste, paused also, and referred to his 
catalogue. 

“Portrait of a Spanish Lady.” 

Her corsage of black lace and the sombre 
background threw up a magnificent necklace 
of pearls, each row caught together by 
enormous emeralds encircled with diamonds, 
while a splendid tiara of emeralds and bril¬ 
liants crowned her dark hair, from which a 
graceful piece of black lace floated to her 
shoulders. 

“Like it?” queried Mr. Egerton, with a 
curious look at the child’s rapt expression. 

“ Best of all,” gasped Doria, breathlessly. 

“Not a bad judge,” said an old gentleman 
who knew her father, and paused to criticise 
the “ Portrait of a Spanish Lady.” 

“Why, surely that must be a genuine 
Velazquez! ” 

Mr. O’Brien bustled up and smiled 
blandly. “ We think so,” he declared, “ but, 
unfortunately, we cannot guarantee it.” 

Mr. Egerton, who was a connoisseur, kept 
his own counsel, and determined to bid for 
the picture. 

“ Take that to mother,” whispered Doria, 
coaxingly. “ It will do beautifully.” 

The Spanish face had caught the child’s 
fancy, captivating her imagination. When 
the sale began, and the pictures were put up 
for auction, she sat in a silent transport of 
expectation, waiting for the strange dark 
lady’s turn. 

“You will buy the one I like, won’t you, 
father ? ” she whispered. 

“ Probably,” he answered, with a reassur¬ 
ing smile. 

It seemed to Doria an eternity before the 
thrilling instant came ; then she stood up, 
that she might get a better view of mother’s 
birthday present. 

“ Bid, father,” she urged ; “ bid hard ! ” 

The words were spoken in an audible 
whisper. 

“ Be quiet,” he said, sternly, and frowned 
at Doria. 

She held her breath. It seemed to her 
childish imagination one of the greatest 
moments of her life, waiting to see if father 
would get mother’s picture after all. To 
Doria all the joy of to-morrow hung in the 
balance. If the wonderful dark eyes of the 
Spanish lady could not be there to smile a 
birthday greeting -if father had no gift to 
offer, then indeed the morning would be 
branded with the lamentable stamp of failure. 

When at last the picture was knocked 
down to Mr. Egerton, a sigh of relief from 
Doria resounded through the room. 


“ It’s our own, our very own, isn’t it, 
daddy ? ” she whispered. 

“ Yes,” he answered, amused at her flam¬ 
ing cheeks and sparkling, elated eyes. 

He had bought it at a fair price—more than 
the value of a copy and less than that of an 
original. In his own mind he felt convinced 
the work was a Velazquez ; if so, the bargain 
was a good one. Should he be mistaken he 
had, at any rate, a most excellent, though 
very expensive, copy. 

“ We’ll put it on mother’s chair for her 
to see the first thing when she comes down 
to breakfast,” Doria said, already making 
plans in her quick, intelligent way. “After¬ 
wards it must hang in her boudoir, or 
perhaps stand on an easel.” 

The child’s devotion to her mother was the 
dominating note in her young life. Even 
now she could hardly believe father had 
really forgotten the birthday. She lost interest 
in the sale once the Spanish lady’s fate was 
sealed and there could be no further doubt 
as to the picture’s ultimate destination. She 
swung her legs so that she kicked the old 
gentleman in the front row, but he smiled, 
and did not appear to mind. He remembered 
he called the little girl “not a bad judge,” 
struck by her appreciation of the weird but 
fascinating “Spanish Lady.” 

When her father rose to go Doria sprang 
up and made a bound across the room to 
where the picture stood against the wall. 

Mr. O’Brien followed quickly. 

“ You can’t take it away,” he said, im¬ 
periously, waving the child aside. Then, 
turning suavely to Mr. Egerton, with quite a 
different manner, which suggested the shop¬ 
walker in his most affable mood, he spoke 
with emphasis :— 

“ Of course, the picture will be sent. 
I could not dream of letting you carry 
it! ” 

For a moment Mr. Egerton felt suspicious ; 
he remembered O’Brien’s reputation, and 
hesitated. 

“ For fear of any mistake or confusion,” 
continued the late owner of the picture, “ it 
might be as well to write your name and 
address on the back of the canvas.” 

The suggestion certainly sounded straight 
enough. Mr. Egerton inwardly rebuked him¬ 
self for an unjust thought. 

“ Oh, father, it mightn’t come in time,” 
whispered Doria. 

Mr. O’Brien was slightly deaf, and could 
not hear what she said. 

“ It shall be delivered at your house by 
eleven o’clock I tomorrow.” 
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"That would do all right,” replied Mr, 
Egerton. 

Doria's face fell. Her lip trembled and 
the joy faded suddenly from her eyes. The 
little things of later life are the great 
things of childhood, and once again she felt 
father was slighting the birthday morning- If 
mother came down to breakfast and found 
nothing she would think she was forgotten, 
and to tell her a present was coming later 
would be to spoil 
the surprise. The 
child pushed 
breathlessly for¬ 
ward, her hand on 
the frame, 

“ Let me carry it 
home," she pleaded, 

Mr, Egerton 
smiled. “Your 
small arms would 
soon tire,” he said. 

“Oh, no; oh, no; 
they wouldn't in¬ 
deed l n Doria per¬ 
sisted. 

M r. Q* B r 1 e n 
looked distinctly 
annoyed at the little 
girl's interference, 
keeping his frowns 
for her, and still 
bestowing a genial 
affability upon Mr. Eger¬ 
ton, 

Propping the picture 
on his knee, the master 
of Old Rum ford House 
signalled to an attendant 
to bring pen and ink, 

“ Write your name and 
leave the rest to me,” he 11 * 
said. “ Your daughter 
hardly realizes the task she suggests under¬ 
taking, Why, she could not carry it farther 
than the lodge. 

“You don't know how strong I am,” pro¬ 
tested Doria, determined to fight for mother 
till the last. 

What matter if her arms became strained 
and weary? To prevent mother being dis* 
appointed she would willingly suffer. Her 
evident resolution surprised Mr. Egerton, 
for he had never considered Doria a child of 
determined opinions, bent upon getting her 
own way. He saw at once her heart was set 
on taking the picture away, even if she had 
to carry it herself over rough fields. Mr. 
O'Brien had equally resolved to frustrate 


her desire, for what reason it was impossible 
to guess. Doria’s father stood back, and, 
secretly amused, allowed the child and man 
to argue the matter out, Mr. O'Brien might 
have been battling for his life, so convinced 
was he that the “Portrait of a Spanish Lady ” 
must be sent carefully packed in a proper 
case, and not carried away by a child, with 
merely a piece of ordinary brown paper and 
string to protect it from the elements. 

“It might rain,” he said; “and 
then what would little Miss Eger¬ 
ton do ? ” 

“ Stand under a tree till it 
stopped T she replied. 

For every protest Doria had an 
answer; she trembled as she spoke, 
fearing failure. 

After all, it must mean 
a great deal to her, for 
the flushed cheek had 
grown pale with anxiety. 
She turned to her 
father a pair of en¬ 
treating eyes, in 
which the tears 
shone. Suddenly he 
realized his child's 
wish was no selfish 
one. She had 
thought all along 
of her mother, and 
the birthday morn¬ 
ing which he had 
forgot t erv M r. Ege rt on, 
fond as he w as of Doria, 
had a stern nature. He 
thought he would test 
her devotion and see 
if really she could carry 
fhe picture unaided, 
“Very well,” he said ; 
“ bring it along your¬ 
self, if you’re so wonderfully energetic !” 

A ray of light broke over Dona's face. 
Intense relief, rather than the triumph of con¬ 
quest, irradiated her features, Mr. O'Brien 
looked thunder, his expression of fury being 
quite disproportionate to the occasion. Once 
more he endeavoured to frustrate Dona's 
purpose, but now she had her father on her 
side there was little left to say. She grasped 
in both arms the beloved possession, bearing 
it away joyfully, followed by the vindictive 
glances of Mr. O'Brien. 

“Do you really think you can manage it? 11 
queried Mr. Egerton, as she went carefully 
down the steps. “There is still time to 
change your Trapf rom 
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“ Oh } don't trouble about me,” answered 
Doriij airily; then repeated with conviction, 
“ You have no idea how strong I am,” 

Mr. Egerton watched curiously the child's 
progress. That the task she had undertaken 
was a difficult one, Curia never doubted 
for a moment. Very soon the damp 
drops stood out upon her forehead; she 
talked less, because her breathing came more 
quickly and she was so very hot The burden 
seemed to grow heavier every moment ; first 
her arms ached alone, then her whole body. 
Every responsive nerve quivered in sympathy, 
but by no word 
or gesture did she 
betray her physi¬ 
cal discomfort. 

Whenever her 
father looked 
down on her she 
smiled up at him, 
and he pretended 
not to notice her 
steps grew invo¬ 
luntarily slower. 

At last Doria 
paused, and 
waited a few' 
minutes to regain 
her breath. “It's 
quite along way, 
is’nt it ? " she 
stammered, 

"1 thought you 
would find it 
so," replied her 
father. 

“But I’m very 
glad I brought 
the picture; I 
can manage it if 
I keep on rest¬ 
ing," she added, cheerfully. “ Mother will 
have such a nice birthday morning now! ” 

It struck Mr. Egerton he would have a 
pretty little story to tell his wife in connec¬ 
tion with the picture—the story of the child’s 
pluck and loving forethought. Doria put 
self entirely aside ; the little sacrifice had 
been wholly willing. Smilingly he took the 
picture from her exhausted arms. 

u After all," he said, “ I think I am rather 
the stronger of the two." 

On his return he went straight to his 
study and wrote to an expert, asking him to 
call the following day and examine the 
picture. Mrs, Egerton was out, so Doria 
had no difficulty in concealing the “Portrait 
of a Spanish Ud 7 .” 
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The birthday morning brought unlimited 
delight to Doria. Whether Mr, Egerton 
broke faith and told his wife of the child's 
excitement will never be known, but certainly 
Doria was not disappointed in her mother's 
rapturous exclamations when first she sighted 
the dark face and gleaming jewels of the 
Spanish belle. When, later, the expert arrived, 
curiosity and anticipation ran high. 

“ I have not the smallest doubt," he 
said, “it is a genuine Velazquez, but I 
should like to take it out of the frame 
and examine it more thoroughly," 

The removing 
of the canvas 
proved a sensa 
tional event, for 
the frame gave 
up not one pic¬ 
ture alone, but 
two separate 
similar portraits 
of a Spanish lady, 
so alike that only 
a trained eye 
could detect the 
copy from the 
original. The 
outer picture, the 
undoubted work 
of Velazquez; 
the duplicate be¬ 
neath, a clever 
replica, upon the 
back of which 
Mr. O'Brien had 
almost induced 
Mr, Egerton to 
write his name, 
his object 
being, of course, 
to keep the 

original and send him the copy. 

“ I should have been beautifully duped but 
for this child!" declared Dorm's father, 
“ No wonder O'Brien was furious, after pre¬ 
paring such a neat swindle.” 

“ I didn't know there was any trick about 
it," said Doria, afraid of winning undeserved 
merit. ** 1 only thought of mothers birthday." 

“The second picture shall be your own," 
Mrs. Egerton told her, “ What would you 
like to do with it ? ” 

“ Might I give it to the consumptives to 
hang in their home, or sell ? ” she asked. 

** Certainly ; but to sell as a copy,” laughed 
her mother. “Good though the charity is, 
I fear we mustn't lend them our Velazquez 
with the trick fuamifrftm 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA PATRICIA OF CONNAUGHT. 




OVAL children are much the same 
as other children. Theirs is a 
special training, it is true, and the 
main object of all their education 
and bringing 
up is to fit them 
perfectly for the im¬ 
portant social and 
political duties 
which they may 
at any* moment 
be called upon 
to perform, be¬ 
yond this they 
are as others. 

As a matter 
of fact, the 
Connaught chil¬ 
dren have been 
particularly like 
other children. 

Could the walls 
of Bagshot 
House speak, 
they would 
have some in¬ 
teresting stories 
to tell of trouble 
in the nursery, 
and of all the other things 
that go to make a child’s 


freedom of outdoor life to the full, and have 
lacked nothing that could make their child¬ 
hood days happy to look back upon. That 
they possess to the present day a simple, 
unaffected manner is 
no surprise. They 
had lived intimately 
with their father and 
mot her, and 
have felt some¬ 
thing better 
than the influ¬ 
ence of a mere 
governess. Did 
not an old ser- 
v a n t of the 
Duke of Con¬ 
naught once say 
of his master, 
“I have known 
the Duke for the 
last forty years, 
■and all the time 
I have been in 
attendance on 
him I have 
never heard him 
utter one un¬ 
kind word or 
exhibit the least trace (if 
ill - temper.” So much 



They have been 
brought up sound, healthy English children. 
They have been allowed to enjoy the 
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Any account of the short career of the 
Princess Patricia, who is not yet twenty years 
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of age, would he incomplete without some 
reference to this family influence, which has 
played no small part in making her one of 
the best-loved of our princesses. She is the 
youngest of three children, the eldest of whom. 
Princess Margaret, married Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus of 
Sweden. In the 
home circle 
Patricia has al¬ 
ways been called 
“ Pat,” and to 
some of her in¬ 
timate friends is 
known familiarly 
as “ Paddy — 
nicknames 
which, if any 
proof were 
needed of her 
p o p u 1 a r i t y, 
w r ou!d certainly 
supply it. And, 
having had the 
blessed fortune 
to be born on St. 

Patrick’s Day, 
she is a pet of 
the Irish people, 
who tell her she 
has found the 
four-leafed sham¬ 
rock and that 
she is going to 
be lucky all her 
life. That she 
is pretty no one 
rtho looks at her 


pictures needs to be told, and that in her sweet 
demureness lurks an abundance of good 

humour one glance at her bright eyes proves 

conclusively, In fact, since her babyhood to the 
present day * c Pat” has been making friends. 
Since her brother has become a man of 

affairs in which 
he has proved 
his early pro¬ 
mise by the able 
performance of 
several delicate 
public duties, 
and her sister 
has entered the 
married state. 
Princess Patricia 
has become 
more and more 
the comrade of 
her mother, and 
they do much 
visiting together. 
This autumn 
they spent some 
time in the north 
and for two days 
were the guests 
of Lord Rose 
bery at I)al- 
meny, where 
their Royal 
Highnesses 
planted a tree as 
a memento of 
their visit. Both 
are fond of 
motoring. 
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COUNT TOLSTOY 




O L S T O Y 
seems to 
have entered 
into the quiet 
evening of 
his days. His voice is 
almost silent* A little 
while ago, it is true—at 
the beginning of the pro- 
sent frightful war — he 
burst out in passionate 
protest against “the uni¬ 
versal stupefaction and 
brutalization of men,” 
hut since that single flash 
from the smouldering 
fire, that righteous anger 
of a noble mind, the 
world has seen little of 
the Tolstoy flame. It 
seems to indicate that 
his work is done* lie is old. At seventy- 
seven lie is bent with work in the fields, at 
the bench, and over the writing-desk. Fifty 
years have passed since, as a young officer, he 
fought in the Crimean trenches and became a 
convert to those Christian doctrines to w hich 
he has devoted his life. It required a high 
order of mind to put into practice the Sermon 
on the Mount in the centre of a cold and 
selfish aristocracy. Never for a moment has 


he wavered in his con¬ 
victions or his courage 
since. He has done his 
best to show his fellow- 
men that, as he thinks, 
their civilization is a 
mockery of Christianity, 
and to teach them that 
human happiness can 
be achieved only by the 
socialism of Christ. He 
has not flinched from 
setting an example, and 
has given up his lands, 
has discarded the fine 
robes of the nobleman 
for the coarse smock of 
the peasant, and has 
refused money for the 
labour of his hand. He 
has sixipped his room of 
furniture, his table of sweets* and has gone 
into the fields and the workshop to earn his 
right to eat. There are some who scoff at 
him and [joint a finger at his early riotous 
life, saying, “ How can such a man preach?** 
Yet such ideals, persistently sought with such 
sincerity, could not but move his fellows. 

At his town house in Moscow, or at his 
country home farther south, the old man 
performs his daily round. He keeps open 
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house, and welcomes his visitors with the 
grand courtesy of the noble. Tall, gaunt, 
and shaggy though he be, his peasant’s dress 
cannot hide the aristocrat. His kindly eyes 
peep from under big, bushy brows, his broad 
chin is hidden in a mighty beard, and his 
whole appearance is rugged and uncouth. 
Yet gesture and spoken word both pro¬ 
claim the culture which blouse and boots 
belie, 

Tolstoy receives bis guests in a big 
spare room, almost 
bare of furniture. The 
Countess, on the 
other hand, receives her 
husband's guests in a 
drawing - room furnished 
with refinement and 
liberality. The contrast 
is striking and somewhat 
puzzling unless one 
knows that the Countess 
—though no wife was 
ever more loyal to her 
husband—does not share 
the Tolstoyan creed, 

'Tolstoy never interferes 
with personal liberty, and 
his wife does as she likes. 

Freedom of thought and 
action is, indeed, a vital 
tenet of his creed, and 
he has witnessed his eight 


children, with one exception, grow up to 
reject his teachings. That exception is a 
daughter. 

Considering the violence of Tolstoy’s 
utterances, the Russian Government has 
dealt leniently with him, and he himself has 
said that he used to wonder every morning 
when he woke up why he was not on the 
road to Siberia. Some say be has a powerful 
friend at Court. It was Alexander IIL who 
said that, whilst Tolstoy lived, he should 
never lose his liberty, 
and it is believed that 
his immunity from arrest 
is due to the present 
Czar. Moreover, 
there is said to be a 
strong feminine influ¬ 
ence behind him, for the 
Countess has many 
friends in St. Petersburg 
who would help to pre¬ 
serve his liberty. It was 
she, for instance, who 
persuaded the Govern¬ 
ment to save Tolstoy 
against himself by hold¬ 
ing in trust some lands 
which he proposed to 
give to peasants, and who 
secured certain copy¬ 
rights which the novelist 
would have given away. 
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Portraits of Famous Dogs. 

By Rudolph dk Cordova. 



GVE me, love my dog/* is a 
proverb which may not in¬ 
aptly have occurred to the 
famous men and women to 
whom great painters have 
given a mortal immortality 
by representing them with the pets they loved 
so well in their life. Indeed, were anecdotes 
of the dogs in question as readily discovered 
as their portraits, one of the most fascinating 
books ever given to the public might be 
compiled, for who is there in the world who 
has not a soft spot in his heart for “ the friend 
of man w ? 

How many dogs have saved the lives of 
their masters it would be impossible to say. 
One, however, may well claim to have played 
an important part in 
the history of the 
N etherlands, seeing 
that it saved the life 
of that William Prince 
of Orange sumamed 
the Silent who was 
the founder of the 
Dutch Republic, It 
happened at the 
Siege of Mons in 
September, 1572. 

One night the 
Spaniards under 
General Romero de¬ 
cided to make a sally 
into his camp. In 
order to distinguish 
each other in the 
dark, possibly also 
to prevent any noise 
if they touched each 
other* the invaders 
put their shirts over 
their armour and car¬ 
ried their desperate 
intention into effect, 

William's little spaniel 
always slept by his side, 
and though the Spani¬ 
ards made so little 
noise that they were able to enter the camp 
without awakening the soldiers* they were not 
so quiet as not to disturb the dog. With a 
curious instinct of danger which seems to be 
possessed by many of the species, the dog 
seemed to smell danger* It was awake in an 
instant and began barking. The noise, how¬ 


WILLIAM THIS SILEMT’e DOG, WHICH SAVED HIS LI 

WlllCIt ALWAYS APPEARS tJN HI5 STATUES, 
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ever, did not wake the Prince, so the dog 
began scratching him, Still the Prince would 
not awaken, so the animal jumped on his 
face and thus succeeded in its endeavour. 
It did not take the Prince more than a 
moment to realize his danger. His horse was 
always saddled in readiness for emergencies, 
and was, as usual, tethered by the tent. 
William leaped on it and managed to get 
away under cover of the darkness, though 
history is silent as to whether he took the 
dog with him or not. For the sake of 
human nature it is to be hoped he did, as 
but for the little spaniel he must assuredly 
have been killed with the rest of his 
companions. 

In remembrance of his dog, William, when¬ 
ever he was sculp¬ 
tured, never failed to 
have it lying at his 
feet in memory of the 
incident His wishes 
in this matter were re¬ 
spected after his death. 
On his tomb in the 
church at Delft the 
spaniel is represented 
crouched at his feet. 
Another example is 
shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. 

Many of our own 
Sovereigns have been 
fond of dogs, notably 
the line of Stuarts. In 
this respect King Ed¬ 
ward, who possesses 
the peculiar personal 
fascination which dis¬ 
tinguished that family 
of his ancestors, re¬ 
sembles them, for His 
Majesty and the 
Queen are both 
known to be devoted 
to dogs, as Queen Vic¬ 
toria and the Prince 
Consort used to be. 

Eos was the Prince Consort’s favourite 
greyhound, which was painted by Sir Edwin 
I .andseer, both alone and with the Princess 
Alice, in 1844, only a short time before the 
death of the animal, to which a monument 
was erected on one of the slopes of Windsor 
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to certain other canine pets of the Royal 
Family, among them Dash, the favourite 
spaniel of the Duchess of Kent 

So fond of Eos was Prince Albert that 
when Landseer was painting its portrait— 
the one here reproduced — the Queen 
wished His Royal Highnesses hat and 
gloves to be introduced into the picture, and 
had them sent to Landseer's studio. One 
day a groom arrived unexpectedly at the 
studio, having ridden in hot haste from the 
Palace to fetch the hat and gloves, because 


a terrible state as to what he would say, for 
he was passionately devoted to the animal, 
which was his constant companion. When 
he heard that the dog was dead he was in a 
frenzy of fury, and it has even been said that 
he threatened to have the man killed who 
did it. The King’s anger was only allayed 
when he heard it was the Queen. Then he 
sent her a diamond worth two thousand 
pounds “as a legacy from the dead dog,” 
with a message that he forgave her and would 
never love her worse for what she had done. 



J-'rum tftp PftfniiHp &yj Eos, prince Albert's favourite dug. [Sir £. Luster, R.A. 


the Prince had asked for those special 
articles, and the Queen did not wish him to 
discover that they had been removed. 

While small dogs seem to be the pets of 
the Royal Family at present—for the Queen 
has frequently been photographed with a 
spaniel—Charles L always used to say he 
preferred the greyhound to the spaniel, as 
“ it has the good nature of the other with¬ 
out the fawning,” Large dogs played an 
important part in the pictures of Charles I. 
and his children as painted by Vandyck, 

James I.'s love of dogs was so great that 
when he desired to mark his partiality for 
anyone he did so by referring to a dog. In 
this way he used to call the Queen his 
“dear little Beagle,” while the Duke of 
Buckingham was his “dog Steenie,” and 
Lord Cranbome was generally known as 
“the King’s Beagle.” 

One day, while out hunting, the Queen, by 
accident, shot James's best dog. She was in 

Vot, xxx<-7Q* 


Among other notable dogs was that of 
Henry 11L, whose picture he himself designed 
and ordered to be executed by “ Master 
William the Painter,” a Westminster monk. 
It represented the King being rescued from 
his seditious subjects by dogs. This picture 
was placed in his wardrobe, so that he might 
see it whenever he washed his hands and 
face. 

No more beautiful story showing the 
affection which exists between human beings 
and dogs has ever been told than that of the 
pet which belonged to the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots, The record of its tender 
affection is to be found in the following 
letter endorsed in Lord Burghley's hand, 
and forwarded to Queen Elizabeth from 
Fotheringay 

“Then one of the executioners pulling off 
her garters espied her little dogg, which was 
crept under her clothes, which could not be 
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valet was a young Italian, for whom 
he had a particular regard The dog 
used to sleep in a kennel outside 
the house, but one night, without 
any apparent reason, when Sir 
Henry was going to bed it followed 
him upstairs and went into his 
room. Sir Henry ordered the valet 
to turn Be vis out. No sooner was 
it outside the room, however, than 
it began scratching at the door. It 
refused to go away, and at length 
Sir Henry told the servant to open 
the door. As soon as it was admitted 
it went under the bed and was per¬ 
fectly still A little while after the 
valet left the room and Sir Henry 
went to bed. In the middle of the 
night he was awakened by the 
screams of a man and the hoarse 
baying of the dog. He jumped 
out of bed, lighted the candle, and 
to his amazement saw the valet on 
the ground with the dog standing 
over him. It was no easy task to 
separate them, but at length he suc¬ 
ceeded, and the valet, to account 


HA HV QUBEN OF SCOTS AND HEH PET DOC, WHICH 
WOULD WOT l,EAVH HER ON THE SCAFKJLD* 
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would not departe from the dead 
corpse, but came and lay between 
her head and her shoulders, which 
being imbrued with her bloode was 
caryed away and washed, as all things 
ells were that had any blonde was 
either burned or clean washed.” 

In the history of dogs whose sense 
of danger caused them to save their 
masters' lives, Bevis, who saved the 
life of Sir Henry Lee, naturally 
occupies a prominent position. 
Its portrait with its master was 
painted by Sir Antonio More, who 
later on painted his own portrait 
with a precisely similar dog, a Che¬ 
shire mastiff. The belief of Vis¬ 
count Dillon, who owns the portrait 
of Sir Henry Lee and Bevis, is that 
after the picture was finished, in 
1568, Sir Henry gave a dog of the 
kind to the artist. The story goes 
that Sir Henry Lee, of Ditch ley, 
Oxfordshire, had a mastiff which 
was exceedingly attached to him, 
though at first he cared little or 
nothing for the animal Sir Henry’s 
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From the Pui»Ujw by] maida, sih waltbk scutt’s favuuiumb pgg. l&r William Allan, RA. 


for his presence, 
said tha* he was 
awakened by a 
noise in his master's 
room, and when he 
went to see what 
was the matter the 
dog flew at him* 

The story, how¬ 
ever, did not satisfy 
Sir Henry, and 
tinder his cross-ex¬ 
amination the valet 
confessed that he 
had really entered 
the room with the 
intention of mur¬ 
dering his master 
and robbing the 
house, but that the 
attack of the dog 
prevented him 
carrying out his 
design. 

It was to com¬ 
memorate the deed 
of gratitude he 
owed the animal 
that Sir Henry gave 
Sir Antonio More 
the commission to 
paint the animal's 
picture, to which he 
gave the title 
“More Faithful 
than Favoured.” 

It was on this story 
that Sir W alter 
Scott founded 
“Woodstock,” though he used his own 
dog, Maida, given him by the Chief of 
Glengarry, as the prototype from which he 
drew the characteristics of Bevis, Of all the 
men to whom animals go by instinct, there 
surely never was one of whom they were 
fonder than Sir Walter, for it was said of 
him that he never was five minutes anywhere 
before the pets found out his kindness 
towards them. Of all the dogs Scott 
possessed, Maida and Camp w*ere probably 
the tw'o to which he was most attached, 
though it may be a libel on the others 
to say so. It was about 1S16 that Maida 
entered his household, for in that year he 
wrote: “ I have got from my friend Glengarry 
the noblest dog ever seen on the Border 
since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. He is 
between the wolf and deer hound, about six 
feet long from tip of nose to tail, and strong 


and high in proportion. He is quite gentle 
and a great favourite, and will eat off his plate 
without troubling to put his paw on table or 
chair.” 

Maida had one characteristic. It could 
never bear to sit still for long at a time. 
One rainy day, when Scott, with his face 
swollen with toothache, was writing the 
opening chapters of “The Antiquary,” Sir 
Adam Ferguson was sitting with the author. 
Maida was as usual in the room and in a 
fidgety humour. 

“ Eh, Adam, the puir brute’s just wearying 
to get out,” Sir Walter would say, and Sir 
Adam would get up and let Maida out. The 
next minute, hearing Maida scratching at the 
window, Sir Walter would look up with, “Eh, 
Adam, the puir brute's just crying to come 
in,” so Sir Adam had to keep getting up and 
opening and hunting the window for the dog, 
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which was wet and muddy, and every time 
the window was open a blast of raw chill air 
filled the room. 

Whenever Maida wanted to go out of the 
room he would bang at the door with his 
huge paw, and whatever he was doing Sir 
Walter never hesitated to leave it in order to 
get up and open the door, so that his pet 
might not be kept waiting. 

In Castle Street a fat tom-cat, Hinse of 
Hinsefeldt, always sat on the top of the 
library ladder when Maida was in the room* 


rug on which he was lying, and to go to Sir 
Walter and place his head on his knee in 
order to be caressed and fondled* 

When Scott sat for his portrait—which is 
given on the preceding page — Maida sat 
too, and in his diary Sir Walter wrote on one 
occasion: u I am as tired of the operation as 
old Maida, who has been sketched so often. 
He gets up and walks off with signs of loath¬ 
ing when he sees an artist unfurl his paper 
and handle his brushes,” Maida died in 
1824, and his death was noted by Sir Walter 



As soon, however, as Maida went out, Hinse 
used to get down the ladder and mount 
guard on a footstool near his master until 
Maida returned* 

It was characteristic of Scott that his hands 
were never idle, When he was not writing 
he used to amuse himself folding letter covers 
or rolling paper into spills, which the people 
of those days used instead of matches. 
When there was no more paper at hand he 
used to snap his fingers, a signal which 
Maida always took to arise from the hearth- 


Scott in a letter to his second son, Charles, 
under the date of October 22nd: “Maida 
died quietly in his straw last week after a 
good supper, which, considering his weak 
state, was rather a deliverance* 15 

One of Landseer's famous models was 
Count d’Orsay’s French poodle, which the 
painter saw resting on the table in exactly the 
position depicted in the above picture* Lord 
Lyndhurst, who had already been and was des¬ 
tined again to be Lord Chancellor, remarked, 
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seer began working at once and completed 
the picture very quickly, which he subse¬ 
quently called “ Laying Down the Law.” Its 
present form is due to the fact that the then 
Duke of Devonshire secured it, and got 
Landseer to introduce his Blenheim spaniel 
into it 

Scarcely second to Scott in his love for 
dogs was Dickens, the first of whose animals 
of any note was Timber, a white shaggy 
terrier given him by Mr, Mitchell, a comedian, 
when he was in America. 

A curiously interesting fact in connection 


in a safe," Timber had a bad time, for in one 
of his letters Dickens wrote: “Timber has 
had every hair on his body cut off because of 
the fleas, and he looks like the ghost of a 
drowned dog come out of a pond after a 
week or so. It is very awful to see him slide 
into a room. He knows the change upon 
him, and is always turning round to look for 
himself. I think he’ll die of grief" 

No such tragedy, however, occurred, for 
three weeks later Dickens wrote: “Timber's 
hair is growing again, so that you can dimly 
perceive him to be a dog. The fleas only 



TEIB LITTLE TERRIER. IN THIS UtZIUKE IS CHARLES DICKENS^ DOG TIM HE R. 
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with Dickens is that while he was meditating 
the opening of “ Martin Ghuzzlewit ” Tenny¬ 
son was his favourite reading. In a picture, 
“The Duet/ 1 by Mr. Frank Stone, the father 
of Mr, Marcus Stone, R.A., the dog was 
painted from Timber, and the figure leaning 
on the piano was painted from Tennyson. 
At Broadstairs Timber was, as Dickens wrote, 
“ in the highest spirits and jumps about, as 
Mr + Kenwigs would say, * perpetivally.’ ” 

A couple of years later, when Dickens was 
at Albaro, where “the flies mustered strong 
too, and the mosquitoes,” so that at night he 
had to lie “covered up with gauze, like meat 


keep three of his legs off the ground now, 
and he sometimes moves of his own accord 
to some place where they don't want to go,” 
The dog slowly recovered, and the plague 
can hardly be said to have threatened its 
life, for it died of old age in Boulogne. 

Timber and Linda (the latter another 
of the novelist's many dogs) were with 
Dickens on that occasion when he was frost¬ 
bitten and had to limp home a distance of 
three miles. “ Boisterous as they were," 
said Mr. Forster, in Dickens’s “Life,” “the 
sudden change brought them to a standstill, 
and [hay ™P^bb wte Ipr ,the rest of the 
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journey, Dickens was greatly moved hy the 
circumstance and often referred to it, de¬ 
claring that Tim¬ 
ber’s look was 
one of sym¬ 
pathy as well as 
fear, while Linda 
was wholly struck 
down.’* 

Certainly not 
less interesting 
among literary 
dogs is Byron's 
Newfoundland, 

Boatswain, The 
poet was so fond 
of it that Moore 
states that Byron 
inserted into his 
will of i8ii a 
clause to the 
effect that he was 
to be buried by 
the side of Boat¬ 
swain. The animal had all the life-saving 
capacity for which its species is renowned, 
and often, while 
staying at New- 
stead Abbey, 

Byron would pur¬ 
posely fall out of 
his boat, as if by 
accident, just for 
the pleasure of 
seeing Boatswain 
plunge into the 
water and drag 
him to the shore. 

Boatswain was 
not without a 
rival, or at all 
events without 
thinking that he 
had one, in a 
ferocious bull 
mastiff named 
Nelson, One day, 
when Byron and 
Moore were at 
Harrogate, Nel¬ 
son managed to 
get its muzzle off 
It sought an op¬ 
portunity for 
picking a quarrel 
with Boatswain, 
or determined 
that the moment 
was auspicious 


for settling past grievances. Anyw r ay, Nelson 
went for Boatswain and Boatswain went for 

Nelson. They 
nearly tore each 
other to pieces 
while Byron and 
Moore, assisted 
by Byron’s valet 
and the waiters, 
all tried to sepa¬ 
rate them, and 
only managed to 
do so when they 
succeeded in 
forcing the poker 
and tongs into 
their mouths and 
choking them off. 

Boatswain had 
evidently great 
powers of instinct 
or reasoning, as 
was manifested 
by its behaviour 
towards Lady Byron’s little fox-terrier, Gilpin. 
The big dog hated the little one and de¬ 
lighted in worry¬ 
ing it. On one 
occasion when 
Byron went to 
Cambridge Gil¬ 
pin was sent to 
a tenant at New- 
stead to remain 
there until By¬ 
ron’s return, while 
Boatswain was 
given in charge of 
a servant. The 
next day Boat- 
swain disap- 
peared and. 
though searched 
for everywhere, 
could not be 
found. That 
night, however, 
the dog returned 
home bringing 
with him the little 
fox - terrier from 
Newstead. 

From that day 
Gilpin was Boat¬ 
swain’s beloved 
friend and had 
Boatswain for a 
protector against 
all other dogs for 
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the rest of its life. When Boatswain died 
Byron himself wrote its epitaph : “Near this 
spot are deposited the remains of one who 
possessed beauty without vanity t strength 
without insolence, courage without ferocity, 
and all the virtues of man without his vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning 
flattery if inscribed over human ashes, is but 
a just tribute to the memory of Boatswain, 
a dog who was bom at Newfoundland, 
May, 1803, and died at Newstead Abbey, 
Nov, 18th, 1808." 

However much Pope may have believed 
that the proper study of mankind is man, he 
devoted not a little of his time to studying 
the ways of his great Danish dog, Bounce, 
with which he had his portrait painted by 
Richardson. When people whom he put 
into the “Dunciad" were infuriated with 
him he always took Bounce as a protection 
against them when he went for a walk. 
When the dog died Pope wanted to put over 
its grave a white marble monument with the 
words “Oh, rare Bounce,inscribed over it, 
and was only prevented by the thought that 
people would imagine he meant it as a means 
oF ridiculing the epitaph, “ Oh t rare Ben 
Jonson !" 

A story has been told that Bounce saved 
Pope’s life in exactly the same way as Be vis 
did Sir Henry Lee's, but so far as can be 
ascertained the 
episode rests on the 
authority of only 
one man. 

Bounce was, how* 
ever, an animal of 
considerable im¬ 
portance in the 
Pope household, as 
may be judged by 
the fact that Gay 
addressed the fol¬ 
lowing lines to 
him 

Yet Master Pope, whom 
truth and sense 
Shall call their friend 
some ages hence, 

Though now on loftier 
themes he sings 
Than to bestow a word 
on kings; 

Has sworn by Styx 
(sticks) the poet’s 
oath 

And dread of dogs and 
poets both ; 

Man and his works 
he T ll soon renounce. 

And roar in numbers 
worthy Bounce* 



Bounce was, however, not the only one of 
Pope's dogs, for Frederick Prince of Wales 
gave him a dog, on whose collar was in¬ 
scribed the well-known couplet 

I am His Highness’ dog at Kew ; 
l J ray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

In the history of English letters, James 
Hogg, the Ettriek shepherd, occupies a 
distinct position, and his favourite dog, 
Sirrah, fills a scarcely less notable one. 
Truth to say, Sirrah must have been an un¬ 
prepossessing creature, for its description is 
as “a surly, unsociable dog, which disdained 
all caresses" but was devoted to its master* 
The first time they met the animal was being 
led by a drover, and James Hogg bought it 
“ He was hungry and lean ; all over black, a 
grim face striped with dark brown* I gave 
twenty one shillings for him/' 

A remarkable proof of the dog's sagacity 
is furnished by the following anecdote. 
One particular night, when Hogg and his 
assistant were out on the hills with a large 
flock of sheep, about seven hundred lambs 
broke up and scattered in three directions 
among the hills* “Sirrah, my man, they're 
a' away* said Hogg, speaking as if to a 
human being, and sheepdogs are, it must be 
admitted, almost human in their intelligence, 
according to the stories told of them* Sirrah 
did not wait to hear any more, but was off in 

a moment He evi¬ 
dently knew what 
was expected of him 
and started to do it 
Hogg and his assist¬ 
ant watched all that 
night, but could not 
see anything of the 
lambs or of the dog. 
Just, however, as 
they were giving up 
in despair and they 
had decided to go 
home and tell their 
master the whole 
flock of valuable 
lambs was lost, the 
sun rose, and not far 
off they saw Sirrah, 
who had gathered 
together every one 
of the wanderers, 
and had with unerr¬ 
ing instinct driven 
them all back to 
the spot from which 
they had originally 
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LAFAYETTE. 

AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 

By Max Pemberton. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

JOY AND SORROW. 

HE French writer, Montaigne, 
has said that the most pro 
found joy has more of gravity 
than of gaiety in it. 

Had he been with my good 
fellows upon the road to 
Brussels the day after we fled from 
Sedan this opinion of his must have given 
way to another. A merrier company never 
passed upon a high road. What wild 
songs of student days we sang ; how many 
w T ere the jests which passed ; w hat good cups 
of w T ine we drank at remote hostels ; what 
mutual expressions of good will and rejoicing 
came naturally to our Ups ! 

That, however, which contributed beyond 
all to my own satisfaction was little 
Pauline’s changed demeanour and the 
pleasure which these new scenes afforded 
her. Not once now did she speak of 
Belgium in other words than those which 
told of her gratitude. Worshipped by 
every man who rode with her, she 
became the very life and soul 
of the company; and I make 
sure that the music of her voice, 
the youth of love in her eyes, 
and the happy words ot con¬ 
solation she knew so well how 
to utter, were an inspiration of 
courage even to the General 
himself. 

He had come up with us at 
the inn as he promised, and 
there resting for twenty hours, 
so greatly fatigued were we all 
by the haste and length of our 
previous journeys, we did not 
take horse again until eight 
o’clock of the following morn¬ 
ing. Thereafter no consider¬ 
able halt was proposed until 
we had come to the town of 
Namur, where we believed the 
outposts of the Austrian army, 
under the 1 hike of Brunswick, 
to be. In this we proved mis¬ 
taken, as you shall see, and 
riding down that very day to 
the town of Rochefort, where 
we determined to take a second 


breakfast in the French fashion, what should 
happen but that we were challenged suddenly 
by a troop of dragoons who were out for 
their morning exercise. 

The officer in charge of these proved to 
be a Frenchman of renown, Marechal 
Bergamet. I did not look for any trouble 
with him ; nor, I make sure, had the thought 
of such a thing entered General Lafayette’s 
head. No sooner, however, had we given 
our names than the old soldier's manner 
changed immediately, and he was up in arms 
like a game-cock defending a brood. 

li M, de Lafayette—and what does M, de 
Lafayette in Belgium?” he asked ; and, with¬ 
out waiting for a rejoinder, continued imme¬ 
diately, ‘‘This is news indeed, Marquis. It 
must go to the Duke at once.” 
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“ Such is ray wish,” replied General 
Lafayette, with much dignity. “Since I no 
longer serve the King of France, my only 
desire is to pass through Belgium as a 
humble traveller. The Duke, I am sure, 
will not forbid me that.” 

“We shall see—we shall see," was the dry 
retort; and while it was uttered the dragoons 
began to elose up around us in a way far from 
reassuring. Alarming as this manoeuvre was, 
I cannot say that 1 regarded it with any 
concern. We were without passports, and 
could not go on until we had them. General 
Lafayette’s apostasy must be welcomed by 
the foes of France, and the delay, in any 
case, would be brief. Thus I reasoned. You 
shall see how false the event proved it. 

Well, we all rode together into the town of 
Rochefort, and there were permitted to get 
the breakfast we so sadly needed. If we had 
half a houseful of dragoons for company, 
none of our fellows made any bones about 
it; while even the General held it to be no 
more than an officious act upon their officer’s 
part. 

“ De Pusy is to go to Namur for our 
passes,” said he; “ we ourselves should 
arrive there by to-morrow at the latest. After 
all, time is of little consequence to us— 
although I would well be at Brussels, where 
madame and the children are to join me. 
They cannot make any difficulty,” he per 
sisted. “ Here is one of the wolves who nc 
longer trouble the shepherds. What cause 
have they to quarrel with him ? ” 

I agreed with this, and, Pauline taking 
up the thread of it, we spoke of Mme. de 
Lafayette’s journey to Brussels and of the 
day when he would be with his children again. 
I could see that my dear wife endeavoured 
to keep him from those thoughts of his own 
exile and fall which must sooner or later so 
greatly distress him. 

In some way this unselfishness of hers 
appeared to me to be a good thing. Had 
I loved her less, memories of those dark 
hours of the night when she had spoken of 
evil impending, and even of our possible 
separation, would have troubled me not at 
all. As it was they came ever and anon like 
clouds upon the sky of my happiness—voices 
to ask, “ Is it well with her ? Is the gate of 
danger really passed by ? ” 

These fears, I say, haunted me and would 
not be turned aside. Now that we had left 
France, as I believed for ever, an intense 
longing for her sweet company in my own 
dear land came upon me and would not be 
denied. I found myself drawing her close to 
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me from time to time and looking into her 
black eyes as though to read their secrets. 
But they baffled me as ever they had done. 

Did she laugh now at her own dream, or 
was this but a brave woman’s courage defying 
it? I believe it to have been the latter. 
Once I remember, when General Lafayette 
had gone out to talk to the sentries who 
paced the street before the door of the inn, 
she turned to me and, lifting her lips, kissed 
my own almost with passionate ardour. 

“ Zaida,” she exclaimed, “ will you remem¬ 
ber me always ? ” 

“ To my life’s end, Pauline. How could I 
forget ? ” 

“ I shall leave you a little while, Zaida,” 
she continued. “What is after is hidden 
from me—but I am going away from you. 
When you think of me let it be in our little 
garden amid the roses. Zaida, I was happy 
in England. How well if we had never left 
it, Zaida! ” 

I told her that if she willed it I would carry 
her back to England again ; but she pro¬ 
tested that it must be to America first; and 
then, breaking from me as though to cloak 
some new emotion, she ran into the road 
after General Lafayette. 

“ We must watch him, Zaida,” she cried,as 
she went, laughing at my surprise. “ I do 
believe he would go back to Paris without us. 
Oh, he is a very helpless man, and I will be a 
mother to him.” 

She was out and away before I could 
reply ; and for a little while I remained in 
talk with Le Brun and old Gervais as to 
the time which must elapse before we got 
our passports, and by what road we should 
ride tc Brussels afterwards. In the midst 
of which in comes Georges of Bayonne 
with the intelligence that we were to proceed 
instantly to Lidge and there report ourselves 
to the proper authorities. 

“ Li^ge is no road to Brussels,” said I. 
“ Are we sheep that must march before every 
dog that barks ? ” 

Old Gervais said, “To the deuce with their 
Li^ge ! ” but the sudden entrance of dragoons, 
who informed us that our horses were at the 
door, cut his pious reflections short; and, 
sure enough, there we all were riding out 
again lilje whipped schoolboys before ten 
minutes had passed. 

“ What means it ? What child’s trick is 
this ? ” I asked the General. 

He could only shake his head and protest 
his ignorance. 

“ They say that the order has come from 
head-quarters. We; are to go to Liege and 
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there get passports. I confess that this 
news disquiets me, but explanations should 
easily make it better. As we said at the inn, 
Zaida, time is of little account to us* If 
madame and the children arrive at Brussels 
before us they will know where to await me. 
It is natural, I suppose, that the aristocrats 
should be afraid of me. We must suffer yet 
a little while on their account, it appears.” 

I replied that for my own part the delay 
angered me beyond endurance ; and in some 
confidence I spoke of little Pauline's fore¬ 
boding and her sure belief that she would 
never go to America with me* To this he 
answered that women are often troubled by 
such fancies ; “ and be assured,” said he, 
“that whatever may befall you and me in 
Belgium, Pauline of St. Jean de Luz will 


said he ; yet so quietly that. Heaven knows, 
he could not have understood what the 
words meant to me. 

Let me go back a brief instant and speak 
more intimately of this scene, momentous 
beyond any I have lived through; more 
terrible to me than any memory of my life* 

We had ridden out some hours from the 
inn at Rochefort and had come to a diminu¬ 
tive hamlet with an ancient bridge that 
spanned a little river* I remember well a 
turn of the road beyond the bridge, with a 
church spire peeping above a clump of trees, 
and the stables of an inn abutting upon the 
highway. Behind us the white road lay 
straight as an arrow for many miles* Some 
of the dragoons w-ho escorted us lagged upon 



suffer nothing thereby. My own opinion is 
that we are the victims of a misunderstanding 
which will speedily be explained. There can 
be no other reasonable supposition*” 

“ If that be so,” said I, “ yonder fellows 
who gallop after us may bring the news of it* 
Draw rein a moment, General Surely men 
would not ride like that unless urgency sat 
behind them. Is not that rogue upon the 
black horse known to you ? I seem to have 
seen his face somewhere.” 

“ That is the Marquis Armand de Sevigny/ 1 


this ; others were already ahead calling for 
wine at the inn door. 

At this very moment a distant sound of 
galloping fell upon ears quick to catch such 
sounds and to apprehend their meaning. 
But had our ears been less vigilant, our eyes 
would quickly have told us the news. 
Turning about in my saddle, I observed a 
mighty cloud of dust floating away over the 
immense pastures; and from this there 
emerged presently a troop of men in blue 
and silver uniform^,—-(Prussians 1 should have 
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said at a glance, but with Frenchmen among 
them, Of the latter one was the man whose 
face should have been familiar enough to me, 
I had first seen him at the village of Barham 
in Kent, I met him now, the last time that 
he and I would ever meet, here at this lonely 
hamlet upon the road to Liege; and meeting 
him I said, “Her dream was true; Heaven 
help us both, for this is the hour.” 

The troop, I say, rode down upon us like 
a whirlwind. What with the dust and the 
clamour, the astonishment of our escort and 
our own amazement, nothing could be heard 
or seen for some moments but the guttural 
exclamations of excited Germans and the 
threatening attitude of the soldiers about us. 
As for the man, Armand de Sevigny, he 
neither showed exultation at our capture nor 
remembrance of our quarrel; but, sitting quite 
still upon his horse, he gazed intently at my 
dear wife and never once took his eyes from 
her face. Had a stranger witnessed the 


meeting of those two, he would have said 
that they were strangers of whom the man 
had been struck by the young girl’s beauty 
and she by his curiosity. Not pale or 
trembling as she had been an hour ago, 


but flushed and defiant and contemptuous, 
Pauline waited for him to speak. In this, 
however, he disappointed her, and the two 
were still face to face and silent when a man 
in authority (whom I learned afterwards to 
be a staff-officer from the Duke of Saxe- 
Teschen) rode up to General Lafa) T ette and 
instantly demanded his sword, 

“ My master, the Duke,” he said, speaking 
the French tongue as they speak it across 
the Rhine—" my master, the Duke, will 
reconsider his decision when you are willing 
to reconsider your opinions, General As to 
the army treasure which you bring from 
Sedan, that must be handed over to me per¬ 
sonally. I see that it has not accompanied 
you,” he continued, with a smile, “ but no 
doubt you will be willing to change the name 
of its destination for such consideration as I 
am instructed, upon compliance, to show 
you.” 

Well, I have never seen a finer thing than 

the- expression 
upon General 
Lafayette’s face 
when these in¬ 
famous words 
were spoken. 
The invitation 
to him to recant 
the opinions of 
a lifetime; the 
suggestion that 
in quitting 
France he had 
carried off the 
army chests with 
him, could not 
fail to provoke 
that mirthful 
contempt in 
which none ex¬ 
celled him* 
“Your gra¬ 
cious master,” 
he said, “is, I 
perceive, a man 
of discernment. 
For his fine 
sense of that 
which is due to 
my honour and 
his own, I thank 
him. Allow me, 
sir, to ask a question in my turn* Am I to infer 
that, if the Duke of Saxe-Teschen had been 
in my place, he would have stolen the 
military chests of the army? Sir, I compli¬ 
ment him upon his candour. There is much 
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merit in an army chest if you be the guardian 
of it. Let him repair to Sedan and he will 
be able to correct my forgetfulness.” 

This reflection upon the Prussian army, 
afraid from the beginning to meet Lafayette 
upon the soil of France, stung this coxcomb 
of a man to the quick. I saw him bite his 
lip almost to the point of bleeding ; but 
fearing, perhaps, to commit himself further 
before the troop, he merely bowed his head 
and answered, with unexpected restraint:— 

“ Your words shall be faithfully reported 
to the Duke. Do not be astonished, sir, if 
you find him a poor listener. There are 
others of your company whom I must con¬ 
sider as my prisoners. Let them answer to 
their names as I call them.” 

He had a slip of paper in his hand, and 
now he began to call certain of us out to 
him, beginning with Lameth, then naming 
De Pusy and Maubourg; and lastly, to my 
very great astonishment, calling my own 
name, which he pronounced so ill that he 
had to repeat it before I understood him. 

“ What does your Duke of Saxe-Teschen 
with me?” I asked ; “ does he know that I 
am an American citizen ? ” 

He dismissed the protest with a wave of 
his fat hand. 

“ When the time comes the fact will not 
be forgotten. There are others here with 
whom we have no concern”—he indicated 
my own servants and looked hard, I thought, 
at Pauline herself—“ they will be conducted 
to the frontier under escort. M. de Sevigny, 
this is your affair,” he said, addressing the 
man for the first time “ you will take as many 
troopers as will be necessary and see that the 
Duke’s instructions are faithfully obeyed.” 

I controlled myself with what command of 
temper I could—though, Heaven knows, my 
very brain seemed on fire; and, pushing my 
horse across to him, I said very earnestly :— 
“ That lady is my wife. Where I go, she 
goes. The Duke, your master, has no 
quarrel with me and none with her. 
Let us understand it beyond cavil,” I 
continued, the heat of my passion growing; 
“unless madame accompanies me, I will not 
stir a step for all the Dukes in Austria. You 
will not deny me this,” I said; “ it can be 
nothing to you whether she go or stay—and, 
sir, it is all the world to me.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and made to 
turn away ; but I had his bridle-rein and 
held him there while I continued. 

“ I am an American citizen and your 
country is at peace with mine. What forbids 
me this journey through your dominions ? 
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If you doubt me, let messengers go to the 
American Agency in Paris, to Gouverneur 
Morris or Mr. Jefferson. Sir, it is not to be 
supposed that my wife can enter France 
again in safety ; and no man with any heart 
would think of such a thing. You have a 
house of your own and those who are dear to 
you within it, maybe. Hear me, for pity’s 
sake. Do not commit this crime against our 
common humanity. I pledge myself that 
madame shall go to England without any 
delay. Sir, it must be so—a soldier could 
not speak the word which would send a 
woman to death.” 

My words were coming near to choking 
me by this time, as the full meaning of this 
black hour began to be understood by me. 
As for the good fellows who had ridden with me 
from Touraine, their murmurs, at first scarcely 
audible, now began to express themselves in 
angry threats and even in a more ominous 
rattling of scabbards. The General alone 
remained calm ; but there lay that behind 
his words which spoke of an emotion which 
only the deepest love could provoke. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ Mr. Kay has reason upon 
his side. The Duke can name no cause of 
complaint against this lady. As the wife of an 
American citizen, she is under the protection 
of the American Agency. I beg you recon¬ 
sider a decision which may cost two countries 
much. You would not have it said that 
the Duke of Brunswick makes war upon 
women.” 

The man heard him with a contemptuous 
smile and a curled lip which spake his answer 
before his tongue had uttered it. 

“I would have it said, sir,” he rejoined, 
“that the Duke’s orders a.e obeyed wherever 
they are uttered. The responsibility shall 
be upon my shoulders. Let the lady go to 
her friends in Sedan. We have women 
enough in Brussels.” 

“ By all that is sacred,” cried I, “ she shall 
not stir a step. Or if she go, some shall 
pay for it. Le Brun, stand by me in this. 
Gervais, Georges, I count upon you-” 

The words fell from my lips in a torrent. 
My sword was drawn, and all the madness of 
love and despair came upon me like a 
tempest. Had there been a thousand men 
around, fear of them would not have kept 
me back. Driving my horse forward, I 
struck the Duke’s officer with my left hand 
and sent him reeling from the saddle. The 
angry shouts from his troop, General Lafay¬ 
ette’s remonstrance, little Pauline’s distress, 
her entreaty that I would forbear stayed me 
not at all. For an instant I saw her white 
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alone and is best locked in 
the secret chamber of his heart ; 
white all the world has its own 
trials and is little ready to bear 
patiently the recital of another's. 
By which precept I am led to 
hid none be eloquent but that 
man whose eloquence can move 
others to joy. There are hours 
so sacred to us that none but 
the vulgar w ould pry into them. 
We best bear our burdens apart, 
in the lonely house which sorrow 
builds for us. 


* i STRUCK THE DUKE Si OFFICER WITH MY I,KHT HAND AND SENT HIM 
HtELlNC FROM THE SADDLE." 


face—the face of a child who has learned 
how to suffer—just as I had seen it upon 
that unforgotten day at St. Jean de Luz when 
she spoke of her father and the love she bore 
him, Upon her lips I seemed to read her 
words of eternal farewell Then the dragoons 
closed about me ; and going down heavily, 
my horse beneath, it seemed to me that 
destiny would be more merciful than they* 
and that in death I had found deliverance, 

CHAPTER XXXL 

PRISONERS OF STATE. 

I have always held it to be a true saying 
that a man's private griefs, hovvever much he 
may be stricken by them or whatever loss 
they may bring upon him, should hold no 
conspicuous place in the story of his liie, 
lor the sorrow assuredly will be real to him 
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My story was broken upon 
the road to Liege; if tears 
blotted the pages that rightly 
should follow after; if a grief 
so poignant dictated them that 
the years have not lifted the 
shadows of it, who would be 
the better for their perusal ? 
These pages I lay aside where 
no other eye but mine shall fall 
upon them. He who shared 
captivity with me has set man¬ 
kind a brave example of re¬ 
ticence and fortitude. I can 
do no better than to follow it. 

I say that my narrative was 
broken upon the road to Liege. 
Let me take it up, not at 
Namur, where we were con¬ 
fronted by the Prince Charles 
of Austria; not at Nivelles, 
where General Lafayette might 
have purchased liberty by a 
word; but in the fortress of the 
ancient town of Magdebourg, 
where for many months I lay in a damp and 
narrow cell beneath the outer ramparts; in a 
hole so black and wet and stifling that a dog 
might hardly have lived therein—a foul den so 
terrible to my memory that age has given me 
a child’s fear of the darkness, and 1 would 
not live in a sunless land for a king’s ransom. 
And for w T hat had this punishment fallen 
upon me? For being the friend of General 
Lafayette, and by him named the friend of 
liberty. 

The letters I ivrote to Gouverneur Morris 
in Paris were never delivered. My very name 
was not for a long while revealed to the 
colonel of the fortress in w'hieh they im¬ 
prisoned me. I had become a number, dead 
to the world and to my very gaolers. 

Now this was at Magdebourg, to which 

fortress we had been conveyed from Wesel 
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in the month of March in the year j 793 - 
Lameth, threatened by that dread disease, 
consumption, had already been released. I 
knew not whether De Busy and Maubourg 
shared our captivity; but that General 
I^afayette was near me his own face told 
me every day. 

There upon the far side of a dark corridor, 
to which feeble rays of daylight came, but 
never a ray of the sunshine-“thcre at the 
grating of such a foul den as my own I saw 
him every day. 

No word passed between us. Warders 
armed with muskets forbade us to oi>en our 
lips; and yet it was much to have him near 
me, to reflect upon his courage, to be sure 
that he still lived. Dearly had his sacrifice 
cost him. Sometimes I could not bring 
myself to believe that I looked upon the 
hero of Barren Hill or stood so near to a 
man who had been named the saviour of 
France. Ragged, woebe¬ 
gone, silent — it was the 
old I.afayette none the less. 

And even his presence whis¬ 
pered the word u courage ” to 
me. 

Heaven knows I needed 
such a word as that. Had it 
been otherwise the torment of 
those sunless days, the black¬ 
ness of those waking nights, 
would have robbed me of 
all reason. What 
thoughts of the world 
without came to me ; what 
hopes and fears, what 
terrible imaginings ! My 
beloved wife — how was 
it with her ? Had Le 
Brun saved her in that 
great hour as he had 
twice saved her before? 

Was old Gervais of Blois 
near by her? What had 
Georges of Bayonne done 
for one he worshipped ? 

The black silence answered 
me; or the patter of the rats 
running across my prone 
body. My gaolers might 
have been men of stone. 

They spoke tome but thrice 
in the five months of my 
imprisonment. The first 
command that I received 
from them bade me go out 
into the courtyard to see 
some soldiers flogged. 


I am at a loss even to this day to tell you 
what purpose this cruel exhibition served, or 
what lesson our captors desired it to teach. 
M. de Lafayette, I learned afterwards, was 
carried to the courtyard, as I had been, thrice 
in a month to see men stripped to the waist 
and beaten with whips so heavy and leaded 
that many died under their lashes. On 
such a day as this I first saw the sun after 
many weeks. When next they led me out 
it was to be told by the Governor of 
Magdebourg himself that certain of my 
friends had been conspiring to bring 
about M ( de Lafayette’s freedom and my 
own. 

“ Let me hear of your tampering with any¬ 
one, writing any letter, or failing to obey any 
regulation, and I will have you shot upon the 
instant,” said he. 

I could only reply that a man interned five 
feet below the soil, in a cell as black as night, 
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WILL HAVE YOU SHOT UPON THE INSTANT, SAID HE. 
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might as well hope to climb a mountain as to 
have converse with his friends, 

“ Sir," I said, “ the severity with which you 
treat me will someday serve you ill. I am an 
American citizen, and have never lifted a hand 
against your countrymen in all my life. But 
I am a man, as you are ; and could you but 
tell me what has befallen my beloved wife in 
France, then, indeed, would I forget the 
wrongs that have been done me in this 
place." 

I do not know what led me to unburden 
myself to this 
man, or what I 
hoped from his 
sympathy. Mar¬ 
tinet as I found 
him, a German 
sol d i e r and 
typical of his 
people, some 
kindliness in the 
glance he turned 
upon me led me 
to the confession. 

Nor did his un¬ 
couth reply dis¬ 
courage me. I 
left him believing 
that he would 
not be found 
without goodwill 
toward me* The 
days to come 
proved that I was 
not mistaken* 

“ Your affairs 
can be nothing 
to me," he said, 
sharply ; “ see to 
it that I have no 
cause of com¬ 
plaint, Your 
treatment may 
depend upon 
your behaviour, 

I can promise 
nothing what¬ 
ever.” 

Here was little enough to go upon if you 
will, and yet my persistency remained, 14 This 
man has loved some woman," I said; “my 
story goes to his heart." What I hoped of 
it, I cannot tell you. I believed that I had 
made a friend : and in that faith was return¬ 
ing to my prison, when, for a brief instant, 
I found myself alone by the grating of 
General I^afayette’s cell, and, speaking in a 
whisper, I called him to the bars* 


“Old comrade, it is I, Zaida. Let me 
touch your hand. Say that it is well with 
you.” 

1 thrust my hands between the bars and 
pressed both his ow r n« Looking thus closely 
at him, that which astonished me chiefly was 
the little change I found in him. Neither 
the humiliation of his situation nor the rigour 
of his punishment had abated his courage or 
wounded his health. Here was the General 
I.afayette of Barren Hill, brave and alert and 
kindly as of yore—the man who had fought 

the Red * Caps in 
Paris and believed 
that he would fight 
them yet again. 

“ How should it 
be ill with me while 
you are near?” he 
said ; “ what has a 
man to complain of 
when his friends are 
with him? Have I 
not brought this upon 
you, Zaida? You 
suffer for my sake, 
old comrade ; but 
you shall share the 
me* Say 
first that you for¬ 
give me, and all 
the rest will be 
easy." 

I answered 
him, in truth, 
that none but 
children w r ould 
waste the pre¬ 
cious moments 
speaking of for¬ 
giveness between 
two friends who 
would lay down 
their lives each 
for the other ; a 
rejoinder lie 
scarcely heeded, 
1 think, for, draw¬ 
ing me closer to 
the bars and speaking into my very ear, he 
then opened his vest not more than a 
thumb’s breadth and showed me a paper that 
lay concealed therein, 

“ Our friends are not idle,' 1 he said ; “ this 
is to say that General Washington himself 
has written to Vienna and to Potsdam, 
Madame, my wife, paid heavily that it 
should be brought to me. We are to go 
to Holland and thence to America, if the 
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petition be answered favourably. Failing that, 
there are other ways. Your old comrade, 
Le Brun-” 

He pressed his face to the very bars, so 
intent was he to speak of this thing, and I 
could see how the story excited him. But it 
was not to be. Whatever story of Le Brun 
he had to tell me must remain that day 
untold. A step upon the flags of the 
corridor warned us both that our gaolers had 
returned, and, with a warm clasp of my 
hand, he drew back into the shadows. 
Judge, however, in what a state of hope and 
expectancy I returned to my cell. Freedom! 
Could a whisper of a promise, then, so 
quicken a man’s pulse and stir his blood ? 
Liberty—did God in His good providence 
design that I should go free to find my little 
wife waiting for me beyond the gates ? In 
my new exaltation I declared it to be so. 
There is but a narrow gulf between joy and 
sorrow in a prison cell. Who will blame me 
if I crossed it in my dreams that night, and, 
clasping my beloved in my arms, wept lonely 
tears because the morrow would give her 
back to me? 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

I HEAR OF MY WIFE. 

I was already free in my imagination, abroad 
upon a good horse or walking the decks of 
the great ship which should carry me to 
America. Ah, fate ironical, what a prisoner s 
dream was that! For three long months after 
I had spoken to M. de Lafayette I saw none 
but the faces of my gaolers—and no man 
spoke a word to me. Even my dear friend 
no longer stood at the bars of his cell to bid 
me take courage. They had taken him to 
another place in the fortress, and I remained 
utterly alone. 

Three months of darkness—day but a ray 
of wan light upon the stones ; night but long 
hours of dreams and longing. Sometimes 
the spirit of my hope fled afar and left me 
with nothing but the desire of death. 

All prisoners, it may be, have suffered such 
hours as these. I will pass them by to speak 
of a day when, no longer blind to my con¬ 
dition, one of the warders bade me follow 
him to the Governor’s room, and I came face 
to face with that man of iron for the second 
time—the last I was to see him in all my life. 
The room to which they led me opened out 
upon the ramparts of the prison, beneath 
which both General Lafayette and myself had 
been confined. 

A full half-hour must have passed before 
the Governor came to me ; and when he 


entered I did not hear his step, so intent was 
I upon that panorama of the river and the 
fields. When he touched me upon the 
shoulder I perceived that he had not come 
alone ; for a servant attended him with a 
flask of wine and some fruit upon a dish, and 
his first act was to pour me out a brimming 
glass and bid me drink it. 44 But have a 
care,” said he, “ for that is a Rhine wine 
which goes quickly to the head.” The 
servant being withdrawn, the Governor bade 
me sit at toe table and spoke at once of the 
business upon which he had summoned me. 

“ You have good friends in Paris,” said he. 
“ I make sure you could name them to me 
if I put you to the point.” 

“ Sir,” said I, 44 a man’s best friend is the 
woman who loves him—but I do not forget 
the others. You are speaking, perchance, of 
Gaspard Le Brun, or that fine old soldier 
Gervais of Blois ? Can you convey a word 
from me to them-? ” 

He raised his hand to cut me short. 

44 1 speak of none of those. You are an 
American and should look first to America. 
Can you think of none who would befriend 
you there ? ” 

44 Of so many,” said I, “that a book would 
scarce hold their names. I will even dare 
to name General Washington among the 
number.” 

He smiled a little dryly. 

44 Your friend has nothing of the soldier in 
him, I understand. They speak of him as a 
droll who has made Paris laugh when she 
had the leisure to become human. Perhaps 
you do not know such a man.” 

44 Sir,” said I, 44 you would not be thinking 
of a lean Quaker they call Gad Grimshaw ? 
Is it indeed he ? ” 

44 No other. If friendship be obstinacy, 
this fellow is your very Jonathan. Why, sir, 
my Government would pay a thousand crowns 
to the man who would rid them of this 
pestilent fellow.” 

I suppose that my face showed him the 
pleasure with which I heard his news. Old 
Gad Grimshaw, of Philadelphia !—that he 
should be the only one to act for me in 
prison. Incredible it appeared. And what, 
then, had become of Le Brun, of Gervais 
and Georges ? What had become of them ? 
Was it that they were the sentinels of my 
little wife’s safety and so close pressed that 
the hazard of their own fortunes was no less 
than my own. I concluded that it must 
be so. 

44 There is little harm in Gad Grimshaw 
while you lofk lilfpi the widows,” said I. 44 If 
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it be possible to tell him of my gratitude, I 
shall be under some obligation if you will do 
so. My anxieties lie elsewhere, and you, sir, 
will not think i!l of me for that. My dear 
wife is but a child still I can ill bear tidings 
of my friends when none of her reach me.” 

I had always believed this Governor to be 
a true man at heart, and I did not change my 
opinion of him while I made this confession. 
Eyes blue as an English lad's were turned 
upon me wdien he replied ; and if he avoided 
my question, I perceived none the less that 
he would have been willing to answer it. 

“ Mr, Kay,” said he, “ men speak of Paris 
nowadays with bated breath. Since French¬ 
men murdered their King-——” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“ Is the King dead ? ” X asked him. 

“ As long ago as January last Here you 
have the first-fruits of the Marquis de Lafay¬ 
ette's teaching, They bring their King to the 
block, fill the prisons to the very gates, treat 
their Queen with infamy, walk in streets that 
run red with blood, and tell the 
world that this is liberty and 
fraternity. Those of us who 
have friends in Paris must 
call upon all our courage 
when we hear of these things. 

It would be thrice foolish to 
hope that the hazard of good 
fortune will pick us out when 
so many must suffer. You 
are a soldier and will bear 
with fortune, however she 
may treat you. Should 
madame, your wife, fortu¬ 
nately be released——" 

“Sir/' cried I, “you did 
not tell me that she was in 
prison.” 

“ Mr. Kay,” he said, laying 
a kindly hand upon my own, 

“ I last heard of her in the 
Abbey prison five weeks ago,” 

I bowed my head upon my 
arm and for many minutes 
did not speak to him again. 

In his turn he poured me out 
a second glass of the wine 
and bade me drink it. As 
one in a mist of dreams I 
perceived him walking to and 
fro the length of that great 
room, and heard him telling 
me of Paris and the horrible 
crimes which stood to her 
charge. Yet what were 
these to me? My beloved 


a prisoner! Alone, I made sure, amid the 
demons this revolution had unchained, 
“Heaven help and pity her,” I said. And 
I was a prisoner helpless as she, 

“ Is there any news of one named Le 
Bmn ?” I asked him, presently, fearing 
almost the sound of my own voice. 

“Le Brun is dead,” he said, laying his 
hand upon mine again. “He died when 
madam e was arrested” 

“Then he died to save her,” I cried, and 
asked him in the same breath if he had any 
tidings of old Gervats of Blois. 

“They speak of him at Sedan, and after¬ 
wards across the frontier. Is a certain 
Armand de Sevigny known to you ? ” 

“Too well,” said I, “for by him has this 
sorrow come to us,” 

“ Your friend Gervais hunts him like a 
dog, they tell me.” 

“Heaven help him when he be caught. 
Sir, I can speak no more of this. The sun¬ 
light blinds my eyes, Let me go again. The 
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darkness is fitter for me than the light 
to-day.” 

He helped me to rise, for a great weakness 
had come upon me. 

“ Heed not my words overmuch,” he said; 
“they may yet spare the women—and I 
know nothing they can rightly charge against 
madame, your wife. In a day or two there 
may be better news of her. Go to the room 
I have commanded them to prepare for you. 
My garden is open to you whenever you may 
choose to walk in it.” 

“ Sir,” I said, “ you find me grateful, but it 
is nothing to me now. Let them give me 
liberty, and a horse to carry me to Paris, and 
you shall see no happier man in Germany. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE CROSS IN THE WOOD. 

My treatment in the prison changed entirely 
from this moment ; nor did any severity now 
attend it. If I have learned since that the 
protests of the American Government were in 
the main responsible for this, I shall give my 
friend the Governor some credit nevertheless. 
The room I now occupied was high up in the 
citadel which divides the river Elbe in twain 
I had the sweet, clear waters of the river 
beneath both my windows, the great town 
of Magdebourg for my solace, and the 
Governor's garden on the far bank open to me 
whenever I had the mind to row across to it. 

I say that the severity of my treatment 
abated suddenly; but in these privileges I 
stood alone. My dear friend Lafayette had 
already been removed from Magdebourg; 
Lameth was released; De Pusy and Maubourg 
had gone I knew not whither. A solitary 
captive of the fortress, I walked the ramparts 
alone or spent the weary hours in the groves 
of the Governor's garden. Some days being 
passed, they even permitted me to go abroad 
upon the Northern road and to visit a little 
inn upon the river’s bank, to which many 
in Magdebourg resorted at holiday times. 
Accompanied in these excursions by an 
honest soldier, a thought of escape never 
entered my head. Perhaps I had lost my 
courage ; I cannot tell you, for the memory of 
those hours lies bitterly upon me. 

Now, I think it would have been the 
Wednesday of the third week after the 
Governor had told me of Paris and my dear 
wife’s imprisonment that a new favour 
awakened me to some interest and seemed to 
speak of friends who had not forgotten me. 
Expressing my desire to walk out to the inn 
I have spoken of, I was exceedingly surprised 
when I had crossed the river to find two horses 


ready saddled for us, and one of them my own 
good horse which had brought me out of 
France. In answer to my remark that this 
was a kindness I would personally thank the 
Governor for, the old soldier, by name Albert 
Berghaus, bade me lose no time in doing so ; 
“ for,” said he, “ the nights draw in, master, 
and the sun is good enough for us.” 

Had I been more observant the man’s 
tone might have struck me as somewhat 
curious. But I thought little of my own 
condition in those days and much of others ; 
and, mounting without remark, I rode out 
toward the inn and never doubted that 
Albert was at my heels. Judge of my 
astonishment when, halting at the tavern 
door, I discovered that I was quite alone. 

The man had lagged, then ! The road 
was wide enough, surely, that I should see 
him if he rode upon it Or had I been so 
preoccupied that he had cantered ob ahead of 
me and was already in the house ? Bawling 
Albert! Albert! ' with all my lungs, a little 
girl came running out of the inn and said 
that Albert Berghaus had not been there 
since the Sunday. This astonished me more 
than anything which had happened since I 
entered Prussia. 

Had the fellow fallen ill, then ? Should I 
return and seek him ? A voice whispered, 
“ Fool, this is the day of your liberty.” At 
first a still, small voice, anon it became a 
great shouting in my ears of “ Liberty, liberty, 
France, the prison wherein Pauline lies! ” 
Again I looked down the flat, dusty road. 
Not a soul appeared thereon. And now the 
voice became louder, more insistent every 
instant. I touched my good horse with the 
spur and set him trotting upon the high 
road; I caught him with the rein and the 
trot became a canter ; my whip was raised— 
he began to gallop. Ah, what an hour to 
live through ! The winding high road ; the 
voice impelling me; Pauline’s eyes calling 
me to her prison ; the fear of pursuit; the 
hunter’s ear listening as I drew rein for hoofs 
upon the road behind me. And then the 
mad resolution. France or death ! Liberty 
or a grave within the citadel. 

I rode for a full hour at all the speed with 
which a brave horse is capable. When I 
drew rein for very fear that he would die 
I had left the river Elbe far behind me, and 
come to a little wood of pines in so desolate 
a place that it might have been the end of 
the earth—a very abode of spirits and the 
dwelling-place of solitude. Observing that a 
man might well lie concealed in the thickets 
round about, 1 led my horse into the wood 
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and there came upon a little shrine with a 
figure of Christ upon the Cross and a spring 
of clear, fresh water beneath it. Here I 
determined to rest some hours and to go no 
farther until darkness should cover me \ and 
to this end I unsaddled the poor brute and 
let hint graze where he would. 

Now, it was in this act of kindness to my 
good horse that I made an odd discovery 
which in my haste I had overlooked. 

The holsters upon the saddle I perceived 
were far from being empty ; and not they 
alone, but the haversack slung across them 
did not contain oats, as it might have done. 
Unbuckling the straps with some eagerness 
1 brought out a great flask of brandy from 
one of the holsters ; a shapely pistol from 
the other* The haversack itself gave me 
bread and meat, as welcome as their pro¬ 
vision was astonishing, 

“This Governor, then,” said I, “was in 
some hurry to get rid of me. Either he will 
give it out that I escaped, or he has received 
orders to release me.” 

The latter supposition I could not accept; 
and, indeed, as I discovered afterwards, the 
good fellow took it upon his own shoulders 
to release me, believing that his Government 
attached little importance to my detention* 
This I learned later on. At the moment I 
had nothing but gratitude for his con¬ 
sideration ; and, falling tg with a hungry 


man's appetite, I 
made a hearty 
meal, and was 
ready once more 
to think upon my 
journey. No 
longer now could 
the high road be 
dangerous to me. 
Indeed, my heart 
was light enough 
as I began to 
make ready; and 
this was my occu¬ 
pation when a 
little strip of paper 
fluttered from one 
of the holsters to 
the ground, and 
lay so white upon 
the green grass 
that it seemed to 
reproach me for 
my long neglect 
of it* 

I buckled the 
holster up, I say, 
and, whistling my good horse to me, I put 
the saddle upon his back and made the girth 
secure. Caring little for that ’which the 
Governor had written, I was ready to mount 
again before I took the paper up and turned 
it about with indifferent fingers. Judge you 
what reason I had delayed* 

“ Let your road carry you to Hamburg,” 
the paper said; “it is necessary that you 
know the truth. Your wife died upon the 
scaffold in Paris thirty days ago.” 

I did not read the paper twice- The 
darkness of the night found me still at the 
foot of the Cross, with the image of the 
Saviour looking down upon me, 

And in the darkness I heard the sweet 
music of a voice saying ; “ It is well with me, 
beloved; sleep, for she whom thou hast 
loved will watch upon thy dreams.” 


AN EDITOR'S FOOTNOTE. 

The story of Zaida Kay, as he himself has 
told it, ends in this place* There can be 
little doubt that the death of Pauline, the 
Count of Beauvallet’s daughter, upon the 
scaffold in Paris contributed in some part to 
her husband's liberty. Though he has not 
written the story, we hear of him returning to 
France and braving the worst perils of the 
Revolution a an effort to accuse the judges 
wHcM j haBF;'sfeTit to her death. 
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Not content with this, he appears to have 
devoted both his energies and his fortune to 
secure the release of his old friend the 
Marquis de Lafayette, still a prisoner in the 
Austrian fortress of Glmiitz, 

This great attempt, as all the world now 
knows, ended in ignominious failure. The 
German doctor, B oilman, helped by the 
young American, 

Francis Kinlock 
Huger, the 
son of that very 
Huger at whose 
house the Mar¬ 
quis rested the 
first night he 
arrived in Ame¬ 
rica, together 
contrived to 
write a letter in 
invisible ink and 
to introduce it 
into Lafayette's 
cell at Olmiitz. 

“These few 
words,” they 
wrote to him, 

“when read 
with your usual 
warmth , will 
afford to a heart 
like yours some 
consolation.” 

The Marquis 
had the wit to 
perceive the 
meaning and 
held the note to 
the flame of a 
candle. Thereon 
he read of the 
attempt which 
was being made 
to rescue him ; 
and, being asked 
if he could in¬ 
dicate a favour¬ 
able moment, 
replied with ink 
of lime juice that an occasional drive would 
be the only opportunity. 

Who bungled this favourable scheme it is 
a little difficult to say. Certainly Boll man 
and Huger brought horses to the vicinity of 
the fortress and there me! M. de Lafayette. 


A fierce fight between young Huger and the 
guard resulted in the latter’s discomfiture; 
but General Lafayette, leaping upon the horse 
awaiting him, took the road to Jagersdorf 
instead of that to Hoff and was there re¬ 
arrested by Prussian officers before a week 
had passed. It remained for the victorious 
General Bonaparte, then in the very vigour 

of his first suc¬ 
cesses, to de¬ 
mand imperi¬ 
ously, in the 
year 1797, that 
which Afustria 
had so long re¬ 
fused. General 
Lafayette was re¬ 
leased at Napo¬ 
leon’s bidding 
and w r ent, an 
exile still, to live 
secluded years 
in Holland. 

There is no 
further record 
of any meeting 
between that 
honest soldier, 
Zaida Kay, and 
the great French¬ 
man by whom 
so many misfor¬ 
tunes came both 
to France and to 
his friends. 
Zaida, indeed, 
was in America 
at the time M. 
de Lafayette re¬ 
ceived his liberty, 
1 have a letter 
dated from the 
house of his o]d 
friend Gad Grim- 
5haw, of Phila¬ 
delphia (now a 
widower), in 
which he speaks 
of the healing 
virtues of time and the sweet companionship 
of one who long had loved him. 

And I am tempted to wonder if this ivere not 
the flaxen-haired Honor Grimshaw, constant 
still in womanhood and happy in that abiding 
faith of love which the years might yet justify. 


TUB PAWKNK33 OF THE NIGHT FOUND ME STILL AT THE FOOT 
OF THE CROSS.” 






How President Roosevelt Travels . 

Bv J. G, Graves-Thompson* 


O contrast the inter-State tours 
of Theodore Roosevelt with 
that of George Washington, 
when in 1789 a gilded coach 
and four white horses bore 
him from the mansion at 
Mount Vernon to his inauguration in New 
York as the first President of the United 
States, would necessitate a history of the 
Republic* its expansion, its politics, its social 
changes, and its growth in mechanical arts. 
The contrast is as marked as the charac¬ 
teristics of the two men—the one imperious, 
slow to act, taught by Hamilton and pro¬ 
bably self-inclined to distrust the masses j 
the other a “good fellow,” impulsive almost 
to rashness, endearing himself to the common 
people, “ the real men and women ” as he 
calls them, at the loss of approval by the con¬ 
servative and timid classes. If there is any¬ 
thing in common it is that each is a national 


The last trip of the President covered six 
thousand and six miles of railway, and lasted 
five weeks—from April 3rd to May 1 ith, 1905, 
to he exact. In its course he shot four brown 
bears and one bob-cat, was in at the death 
of seven wolves and one badger, made from 
two to a dozen speeches daily, and shook 
hands with thousands of men, women, and 
children. Fully three weeks of this time he 
spent in the saddle, hunting wolf or bear, 
averaging thirty-five or forty miles per day, 
sleeping by night in the open— rain, snow, or 
clear weather—and eating the rude fare of 
the camp. Of banquets there were five, 
not including the H spread" he gave to 
his guides, hunters, and others whom he 
had bad with him on the bear hunt He 
discussed politics with politicians, hunt¬ 
ing, riding, and marksmanship with Texas 
rangers and Colorado mountaineers, German 
philosophy with savants, birds and beasts 




THE iSEiilUKMT SPEAKING FROM THE END OF THE PRESIDENTIAL TWAIN. 
Prom a Photo, tupplied bjr Jtatu, Afew York. 


hero—the first President for having conducted 
a long and successful war, the last President for 
leading the recent uprising against the trusts. 
Between the two eras there have been many 
Presidential tours. Two—that of President 
Garfield in- 1881, and that of President 
McKinley to Buffalo in 1901—have sadly 
ended in assassination. Consequently the 
American, while approving of such trips, is 
apprehensive until each has ended in safety. 


with naturalists, railroading with railway men, 
and public questions with men of every degree 
and calling. From this record it is plain that 
his photographs do not exaggerate his power¬ 
ful physique. And it may be added by one 
who saw him daily that his good nature was 
as enduring as his strength. 

But democratic as all this is, it must not be 
thought for an instant that such atrip is taken 
without preparation, For at least two months 
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William Loeb, junr,, secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent, is in correspondence and often in con¬ 
sultation with the representatives of the cities 
along the proposed route, and with the 
organizations which purpose entertaining the 
chief executive. The general idea once 
defined, the work is taken up by the Secret 
Service, One or more of its best men are 
sent out in advance, and with him the local 
police and the sheriffs confer. His authority 
in this particular is supreme, and unless what 
he deems sufficient precautions are adopted 
by any given place he 
can cut that town out 
of the programme. 

He determines the 
streets to be followed 
in the parade and the 
means of preserving 
order. In the larger 
cities it is required 
that the sidewalks be 
roped off from the 
driveway, and that the 
crowd be kept behind 
the ropes. In Wash¬ 
ington, where the 
authorities are fre¬ 
quently called upon to 
handle immense and 
eager crowds, this one 
feature has been re¬ 
duced to a system. 

Iron sockets in the 
paving and iron rods 
inserted therein to 
carry the wire rope 
can be put in place 
at the rate of about 
ten miles an hour. 

Wherever it is pos¬ 
sible the State militia 
is called out for guard 
duty on the streets 
when the President comes to town, and 
occasionally, as at St. Louis last year, the 
regular troops are detached for this duty. 

In this way at least ninety-nine per cent, 
of the populace is kept from direct contact 
with the President To restrain the remain¬ 
ing percentage there is a bodyguard of 
police, plain-clothes men, and sometimes 
citizens, under the direction of two men— 
Frank H. Tyree and James Sloan, jun. For 
the past three years they have been detailed 
by the Secret Service to attend the President 
wherever he may be—at the capital, at his 
summer home, Oyster Bay, or travelling. 
Practically they are his personal guard. In all 


parades Tyree rides upon the box, guarding 
the President from that point, and ready to 
replace the driver should an accident occur* 
His predecessor was killed by a street car in 
the performance of this duty. Sloan either 
walks by the side of the carriage nearest to 
the President, or rides upon the step. It 
hardly need be said that these men are of 
splendid physique, and possess a high order 
of intelligence. Although there is no facial 
resemblance, hundreds have shaken hands 
with them, thinking they were being honoured 

by the President* 
Often a State or city 
official away from 
Washington, having a 
good opinion of him¬ 
self and the hospitality 
he is displaying, gets 
huffy at finding him¬ 
self elbowed out of 
the way, courteously 
enough, but none the 
less firmly, by these 
two good-looking 
strangers. Someti m es 
he goes so far as to 
complain to the Presi¬ 
dent or to Mr. Loeb, 
only to meet with the 
cheerful response, 
“Oh, we think they 
know their business." 

When the President 
shakes hands with a 
crowd one of the 
men stands directly 
in front of him while 
the second Is at his 
side. As the line 
moves forward each 
handshaker is steadily 
pushed along and 
not permitted to 
loiter for a second, Incidentally, if he be a 
stranger, he must not be surprised to find 
that investigating hands move across his hip- 
pockets, as if in search of concealed weapons. 
That is precisely what they are doing, and the 
practice has been followed ever since Mr. 
McKinley was shot at Buffalo* More than 
one man who has innocently tried to draw 
his handkerchief from his pocket as he ap¬ 
proached the President has had that hand 
caught in the grip of a Secret Service man, 
and this is another reminder of that assassi¬ 
nation. 

It is this handshaking mania of us 
Americans which causes the most anxiety to 
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those whose duty it is to protect the Pre¬ 
sident’s person. Once the neutral strip 
between the President and the crowd is in¬ 
vaded the guards are nearly helpless, and a 
handshaking crowd is the most difficult to 
scatter or to separate a President from. Con¬ 
sequently the practice is permitted only in 
small places and with small crowds* In them 
there is rarely danger. At New Castle, Colo., 
for instance, where the President left the rail¬ 
way for the bear hunt, there was absolutely 
no local protection and it was as absolutely 
unneeded. T he President left his car at will, 
tried his mount in a preliminary gallop 


the city was drawn upon to assist the Secret 
Service. Along the streets, as we drove 
from the train to the hotel, were waggons, 
each bearing upon its side a placard giving in 
huge type the text of a federal injunction, 
warning the strikers not to molest that waggon 
or its occupants. To lend it still greater force 
there rode upon each such waggon from one 
to three deputy marshals, each armed with a 
rifle or shot gun and having strapped to his waist 
at least one pistol. Even the irresponsible 
strike leaders woke to the occasion and gave 
their powerful protection to the President 
and his party. Consequently the preparations 
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through the streets of the village, talked 
freely with the crowd, shook hands with 
everybody, petted the babies, and all without 
constraint 

In extreme contrast with this freedom was 
Chicago, That city was in the midst of a 
strike. There had been rioting almost daily, 
and many had been shot or beaten to death 
by the mob. It was necessary to conceal 
from the people all knowledge of the 
President’s movements through the streets, 
A guard of cavalry was present from a neigh¬ 
bouring post. Every person of known 
anarchistic tendencies was sent from the city, 
kept in custody, or carefully watched through 
the day, and the whole detective force of 


were so perfect that the day passed without a 
single unpleasant incident, ominous as the 
conditions seemed. At St I^ouis, when 
the President visited the World’s Fair a 
year ago, the apprehension was equally 
keen. The fair was about to close. Thou¬ 
sands of hangers-on to the concessions, 
persons who lived from hand to mouth and 
not too particular in their methods of getting 
that living, had been thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, the city was the abode of some of the 
leaders of socialism, and there was in the 
minds of all the analogy of the McKinley 
catastrophe. Yet the result was happy. 
Personally, Theodore Roosevelt lias no 
fear. His faith in destiny is Napoleonic, 
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and this faith is largely shared by Americans, 
among whom “ Teddy's luck n has become a 
household phrase. Nevertheless, the respon¬ 
sibility for his safety weighs just as heavily 
upon the members of his official family. So 
it happens that only upon rare occasions can 
be escape from his guards. This part of the 
penalty he has to pay for greatness, at first 
extremely irksome to a man of his impatient 
nature, He has finally come to accept it as 
unavoidable, and for no one has he warmer 
regard than for his two attendants. Only 


regarded by the company as a valuable 
advertisement, easily worth the cost of the 
special train. However, an accident would 
have the reverse effect. So care is taken to 
make up a selected train crew, the oldest 
and most careful engine-driver and fireman 
in the cab, the men with the best records 
throughout the rest of the train, the best 
equipment in the way of cars and engines, 
and, finally, a high official of the company to 
accompany the train and see that the last 
detail is perfect 
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recently he promised Tyree a United States 
marshalship. 

No less attention is paid to the manner of 
his travel* Usually one railway supplies a 
private car, and, if the size of the party 
requires, a special train of three such cars. 
Until recently—until, in fact, the President 
began his crusade against unjust railway 
rates—the railways did this free of charge. 
There were several reasons why they should. 
Because the President meets at stations large 
crowds, and is obliged to make speeches from 
time to time, no regular schedule could be 
followed further than to reach specified 
points at specified hours. This removes all 
possibility of his travelling by a regular train, 
to the delay and annoyance of the travelling 
public. His passing over a railway line Is 


But the daily Press, or a part of it, criti¬ 
cized the President for accepting favours 
from railway corporations which he might 
later have to prosecute in his official capacity. 
There is no provision made by Congress to 
pay the expense of such trips. Accordingly, 
there arose the ridiculous spectacle, the 
humiliating spectacle, of a President of a 
wonderfully wealthy country dipping into his 
own pocket to pay the cost of being the 
guest of a large proportion of the American 
people ! 

When one views the trips collectively, 
covering the entire country as they have 
covered it or will cover it in a few more 
months, he is forced to the conclusion that 
the hospitality of one’s constituency is an 
expensive affair. If anything were needed 
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to add to the incongruity and inconsistency 
of the situation it would be the statement 
that the Senators and Representatives, who 
urge the President the most warmly to visit 
their sections of the Republic, and*who at 
other times do not hesitate to appropriate 
large sums to send themselves or their con¬ 
freres upon Congressional junkets” of no 
particular benefit to any save the participants, 
are the loudest-mouthed opponents to any 
increase in the President’s salary or allow¬ 
ances* 

The private car which the President occu¬ 
pies is not so luxurious as that of many a 
railway official. It must be not merely a 
temporary home but a workshop as well, in 
which the business of the Executive may be 
carried on from day to day without inter¬ 
ruption* It is usually, then, a long car, 
having a kitchen and larder at the front, and 
in the rear a fair-sized observation - room 
which may be variously converted into an 
office, a dining-hall, a reception-room, a 
sleeping-room for the car attendants, and a 
lounging-room. Between these extremes are 
five state-rooms capable of accommodating 
ten people, and, at a pinch, double that 
number* Here have their abode, beside 


the President and his guests, the secretary to 
the President, two typewriters, and a mes¬ 
senger* If there is a special train of several 
cars, as there is on long trips like the last, all 
these people, with the exception of the 
secretary, will have quarters in a second car* 
There will also be included in the party the 
representatives of the three Press associations 
of the United States and an official photo¬ 
grapher. This is another feature of Presi¬ 
dential trips not dreamt of in early days. 
The Press has grown to be such an integral 
part of the daily life of every American 
citizen that means of getting to him daily and 
almost hourly reports of the President and his 
doings are now regarded as essential* With 
these Press representatives the President talks 
freely and often confidentially, and of course 
such confidence is never violated. Much the 
same sentiment requires the attendance of 
an expert photographer, although there is the 
added importance of preserving a pictorial 
history of a trip. 

Naturally no two tours of a President are 
identical, yet each has one or moie features 
common to all, like the parade through the 
streets, the speeches, and the banquets* The 
parades have been likened to those of a 
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circus, and the similitude indeed becomes 
strong if one remembers that open carriages 
are substituted for gilded cages and the 
members of the party with the attendant 
“ local committee-men ” riding therein for the 
occupants of such cages, the brass bands, the 
outriders and crowds on the sidewalks running 
along to keep up with the head of the parade 
and crazy to get one more glimpse of the 
President The streets are always decorated 
with the national colours, the taste of the 
decorations varying as the personal equa¬ 
tions of those who have done the work. 
Nearly always there are banners inscribed 


head, forcing the illusion of an enormous 
tent, brilliantly illuminated, and at the 
banquet which followed the speech*making 
there was a happy hint of the President's 
old Iife # upon his Dakota cattle ranch. 
The front of the menu card bore what 
appeared to be the rear of a “chuck- 
waggon,” such as the President must have 
often seen. Closer inspectiun showed that a 
part of the cover could be dropped just as 
the end of a real waggon is actually 
dropped when in use, and this revealed an 
excellent likeness of Mr. Roosevelt. The 
unfortunate side of such formalities is that 
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either with quotations from the President's 
public utterances or allusions to them. Last 
spring was found everywhere this salute, “ No 
Race Suicide Here, Mr. President ”—one way 
of calling attention to the number of children 
born in that particular town and present at 
the greeting to the President and referring to 
the latter's pet hobhy of large families. 
Another favourite inscription was “A Square 
Deal for Every Man one of the President's 
frequent remarks. Some of the decorations 
were marvellous. At Dallas, Texas, where the 
exercises were held in the evening, long 
strings of electric lights ran from the 
ground to an apex high over the President’s 



upon them it is usually the drum-major of 
local politics and public occasions who gets 
to the front, while the better, if more modest, 
citizens keep to the background. 

Of the queer incidents on a trip there is no 
end. A negro, at one little station where the 
party stopped for coal, beseeched the Secret 
Service man at the end of the train: 11 Say, 
boss, ah ben erwaitin here sence fo J o'clock 
dis mohnin. Ah'm a wukkin man, I is, and 
ah cain't wait no longer. Tell dat Presiden 
man, won’t yo, boss, dat ah want fo toh luk 
on him jes one lil moment Ah never seen 
no Presiden.” Then up in the mountains 
while the day was not yet grey and everyone 

Original from 
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was in his berth there would be shouting and 
cheering outside, and we knew that we were 
passing a station* £ ‘ Oh, Teddy ! Hi, there, 
Teddy; we’ve been waiting up all night for 
you. Come out and show yourself,” And 
really the crowd did not mean to be dis¬ 
respectful 
The intensity 
of the desire to 
look upon a Pre¬ 
sident is beyond 
words. If the 
wishes of every 
little community 
in the country 
were met a Pre- 
sidential trip 
would be a con¬ 
tinuous perform¬ 
ance, beginning 
and ending with 
the term of 
his office* The 
train can only stop at places of large popu¬ 
lation or where there is other good 
reason for delay* Hence other towns 
must depend upon their wit for a sight 
of the big man. One Texas town accord¬ 
ingly wired the President that it had passed 
an ordinance requiring all trains to make a 
halt of at least eight minutes. In deference 
to him they would cut this down to five 


minutes, but could do no better. They were 
not on the programme, but their ingenuity 
got them a two-minute talk. Two other little 
places, side by side on the railway, had 
begged for a similar favour, but were denied. 
Then they bethought themselves of a water- 

tank located just 
between the two 
villages, and 
they argued that 
although the 
train could pass 
through each of 
the towns it must 
get water for the 
tender from that 
tank. So they 
gathered at the 
tank, and, like 
the first towns¬ 
people, were re¬ 
warded by a 
short talk. 

Odd as the incidents of a trip are, they 
are only matched by the gifts which are 
forced upon Mr. Roosevelt at such times. 
Here is a small part of the list, just the few 
which come back to mind now: one live 
racoon, for a pet; a gourd seven feet long 
and very slender, evidently the prize-winner at 
some county fair; a “ big stick/’ curiously 
carved ; a bunch of artificial roses, the work- 
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manship and the gift of a woman over eighty 
years of age, down in Indian Territory ; a 
basket fashioned from the hide of an 
armadillo; a quilt for Miss Alice Roosevelt; 
several Indian coup-sticks for Master Archie; 
spurs of gold and silver for the President; a 
membership card to the Denver Press Club 3 
made of pure gold which had been dug, 
refined, smelted, and manufactured while the 
President was within the State, and, 
moreover, guaranteed never to have been 
defiled by use in trade; a silver-mounted 
saddle and riding-whip ; numerous engrossed 
copies of songs and poems dedicated to him ; 
degrees from various colleges and universities ; 
and honorary memberships in organizations, 
ranging in character from labour unions to 
college fraternities. One more, the prettiest 
and most numerous of all—flowers. The 
baggage car fills with them about the second 
day, and then each basket or bouquet is 
kept for twenty-four hours, at the end of that 
time to be thrown away or given to the 
souvenir-seekers along the road. At one place 
in Colorado the people literally filled the cars 
with immense baskets of lilacs. 

The most touching gift was that of Jake 
Borah* one of the President’s guides on the 


bear hunt. When the time for parting arrived, 
Jake had tried to give the President nearly 
everything he owned, including his rifle and 
his horse, but everything had been firmly 
declined. Just then the President stooped 
to pat Skip, Jake's pet bear dog. That was 
cue enough. “ Well, you've got to take 
Skip, then,” said Jake, and to this he stuck 
against every protest. So Skip was added to 
the collection in the baggage car, and is now 
a guest at the White House. 

President Roosevelt has now visited every 
state and territory, with the exception of 
Florida and Arkansas and those beyond the 
sea, and as be will include the two States in 
the trip he has planned this year, the 
roster will be made complete. Should his 
successor or any of them exceed this record, 
he can do it only by visiting Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Panama Canal zone, Hawaiian 
Islands, Guam, Tutuila, and the Philippines, 
but there is to prevent this a strong sentiment 
which says a President must not at any time 
leave the territory of the United States. 
While there is no legal provision on the 
subject, every President has respected the 
sentiment, and even in sea-voyages has kept 
within the three-mile limit. 
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IKE FLANNERY, the West 
cote agent of the Interurban 
Express Company, leaned over 
the counter of the express 
office and shook his fist. Mr. 
Morehouse, angry and red, 
other side of the counter, 
rage. The argument had 


stood on the 
trembling with 
been long and heated, and at last Mr. More¬ 
house had talked himself speechless. The 
cause of the trouble stood on the counter 
between the two men. It was a soap box 
across the top of which were nailed a number 
of strips, forming a rough but serviceable 
cage. In it two spotted guinea-pigs were 
greedily eating lettuce leaves. 

“ Do as you loike, then 3 ” shouted 
Flannery; “pay for thim an 5 take thim, or 
don’t pay for thim and leave thim be. 
Rules is rules, Misther Morehouse, an 1 Mike 
Flannery's not goin’ to be called down fer 
break in* of thim.'* 

“ But, you everlastingly stupid idiot! ” 
shouted Mr. Morehouse, madly shaking a 
flimsy printed book beneath the agent’s nose, 
“can't you read it here—in your own plain 
printed rates? * Pets, domestic, Franklin to 
Westcote, if properly boxed, twenty-five 


cents each. 1 ” He threw the book on the 
counter in disgust. “What more do you 
want ? Aren't they pets ? Aren't they 
domestic ? Aren't they properly boxed ? 
What?" 

He turned and walked back and forth 
rapidly, frowning ferociously. Suddenly he 


turned to Flannery and, forcing his voice to 
an artificial calmness, spoke slowly but with 
intense sarcasm. 

“Pets,” he said, “P e-t-s! Twenty five 
cents each. There are two of them. One ! 
Two ! Two times twenty ■ five are fifty ! 
Can you understand that ? I offer you fifty 
cents," 

Flannery reached for the book. He ran 
his hand through the pages and stopped at 
page sixty-four. 

“An 5 I don't take fifty eints,” he whis¬ 
pered, in mockery. “ Here's the rule for ut, 
1 Whin the agmt be in anny doubt regardin' 
which of two rates applies to a shipmint, he 
shall charge the larger. The consign-ey may 
file a claim for the overcharged In this case, 
Misther Morehouse, I be in doubt. Pets 
thim animals may be, an ! domestic they be, 
but pigs, I’m blame sure they do be, an' me 
rules says plain as the nose on yer face, 
4 Pigs, Franklin to Westcote, thirty cints 
each,' An' Misther Morehouse, by me arith¬ 
metical knowledge two times thurty comes to 
sixty cints.” 

Mr. Morehouse shook his head savagely. 

“ Nonsense ! ” he shouted, “ confounded 
nonsense, I tell you! Why, you poor, 
ignorant foreigner, that rule means common 
pigs, domestic pigs, not guinea-pigs ! ” 

Flannery was stubborn. 

“ Pigs is pigs,” he declared firmly. 
“Guinea-pigs or dago pigs or Irish pigs 
is all the same to the Interurban Express 
Company" ri Si na to r< Pllilke Flannery. Th' 
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nationality of the pig creates no differen¬ 
tial ity in the rate, Misther Morehouse! 
Twould be the same was they Dutch pigs 
or Rooshun pigs, Mike Flannery/' he added, 
11 is here to tind to the expriss business an’ 
not to hould conversation wid dago pigs in 
sivinteen languages fer to discover be they 
Chinese or Tipperary hy birth an 3 nativity/’ 
Mr Morehouse hesitated. He bit his lip 
and then flung out his arms wildly, 

“ Very well ! ** he shouted, “you shall hear 
of this ! Your president shall hear of this! 
It is an outrage! I have offered you fifty 
cents. You fefuse it! Keep the pigs 
until you are ready to take the fifty cents, 
but, by George, sir, if one hair of those 
pigs' heads is harmed I will have the law on 
you ! ” 

He turned and stalked out, slamming the 
door. Flannery carefully lifted the soap box 
from the counter and placed it in a corner. 
He was not worried. He felt the peace that 
comes to a faithful servant who has done his 
duty and done it well. 

Mr. Morehouse went home raging. His 
boy, who had been awaiting the guinea-pigs, 
knew better than to ask him for them. He 
was a normal boy, and therefore always had 
a guilty conscience when his father was 
angry. So the boy slipped quietly around 
the house. There is nothing so soothing to 
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a guilty conscience as to be 
out of the path of the 
avenger. 

Mr* Morehouse stormed 
into the house. 

M Where’s the ink ? ” he 
shouted at his wife as soon 
as his foot was across the 
door-sill 

Mrs* Morehouse jumped 
guiltily. She never used 
ink. She had not seen the 
ink, nor moved the ink, nor 
thought of the ink, but her 
husband's tone convicted her 
of the guilt of having borne 
and reared a boy, and she 
knew that whenever her 
husband wanted anything in 
a loud voice the boy had 
been at it. 

M Ill find Sammy,” she 
said, meekly. 

When the ink was found 
Mr. Morehouse wrote rapidly, 
and he read the completed 
letter and smiled a trium¬ 
phant smile. 

“That will settle that crazy Irishman!" he 
exclaimed, “ When they get that letter he 
will hunt another job all right! 11 

A week later Mr, Morehouse received a 
long official envelope, with the card of the 
Interurban Express Company in the upper 
left comer. He tore it open eagerly and 
drew r out a sheet of paper. At the top it 
bore the number A6754. The letter was 
short. “ Subject—‘Rate on guinea-pigs/ ? it 
said. “ Dear Sir,—We are in receipt of your 
letter regarding rate on guinea-pigs between 
Franklin and West cote, addressed to the 
president of this company* All claims for 
overcharge should be addressed to the 
Claims Department 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Claims De¬ 
partment He wrote six pages of choice 
sarcasm, vituperation, and argument, and 
sent them to the Claims Department. 

A few weeks later he received a reply from 
the Claims Department Attached to it was 
his last letter, 

“Dear Sir,” said the reply, “Your letter 
of the 16th inst., addressed to this depart¬ 
ment subject rate on guinea-pigs from 
Franklin to Westcote, rec'd* We have taken 
up the matter with our agent at Westcote, 
and his reply is attached herewith. He 
informs us that you refused to receive the 
consignment or to The charges. You 
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have therefore no claim against this company, 
and your letter regarding the proper rate on 
the consignment should be addressed to our 
Tariff Department' 1 

Mr. Morehouse wrote to the Tariff Depart¬ 
ment He stated his case clearly, and gave 
his arguments in full, quoting a page or two 
from the encyclopaedia to prove that guinea- 
pigs were not common pigs* 

With the care that characterizes corpora¬ 
tions when they are systematically conducted, 
Mr. Morehouse’s letter was numbered, O. 
K*d, and started through the regular channels* 
Duplicate copies of the bill of lading, manifest, 
Flannery’s receipt for the package, and several 
other pertinent papers were pinned to the 
letter, and they were passed to the head of 
the Tariff Department 

The head of the Tariff Department put his 
feet on his desk 
and yawned. He 
looked through the 
papers carelessly. 

“Miss Kane,” 
he said to his steno¬ 
grapher, "take this 
letter. ‘Agent, 

Westcote, N. J, 

Please advise why 
consignment re¬ 
ferred to in attached 
papers was refused 
domestic pet 
rates*” 1 

Miss Kane made 
a series of curves 
and angles on her 
note - book and 
waited with pencil 
poised. The head 
of the department 
looked at the 
papers again. 

“ Huh ! guinea- 
pigs !” he said. 

“ Probably starved 
to death by this 
time ! Add this to 
that letter : * Give 
condition of con¬ 
signment at pre¬ 
sent.’ ” 

He tossed the 
papers on to the stenographer's desk, took 
his feet from his own desk, and went out 
to lunch. 

When Mike Flannery received the letter 
he scratched his head. 

“ Give prisint condition/’ he repeated. 


thoughtfully. “Now what do thim clerks 
be wantin' to know, I wonder S 4 Prisint 
condition/ is ut ? Thim pigs, praise St. 
Patrick, do be in good health, so far as I 
know, but I niver w'as no veternairy surgeon 
to dago pigs. Mebby thim clerks wants me 
to call in the pig docther an‘ have their pulses 
took* Wan thing I do know, howiver, which 
is they've glorious appytites for pigs of their 
soize. Ate ? They’d ate the brass padlocks 
off of a barn door! If the paddy pig, by the 
same token, ate as hearty as these dago pigs 
do, there’d be a famine in Ireland*” 

To assure himself that his report would be 
up to date, Flannery went to the rear of the 
office and looked into the cage. The pigs 
had been transferred to a larger box—a dry 
goods box. 

" Wan — two—Free—four— foive — six— 

sivin — eight! ” he 
counted, “ Sivin 
spotted an’ wan all 
black. All well an J 
hearty an 1 all eatin J 
loike ragin’ hippy- 
potty musses," He 
went back to his 
desk and wrote. 

"Mr. Morgan, 
Head of Tariff 
Department,” he 
wrote. “ Why do 
I say dago pigs is 
pigs because they 
is pigs and will be 
til you say they 
ain't which is what 
the rule book says 
stop your jollying 
me you know it as 
well as I do* As 
to health they are 
all well and hoping 
you are the same* 
P.S. There are 
eight now the family 
increased all good 
eaters. P. 3 . I 
paid out so far two 
dollars for cabbage 
which they like shall 
I put in bill for 
same what ? ” 
Morgan, head of the Tariff Department, 
when he received this letter, laughed* He 
read it again, and became serious. 

“ By George ! ” he said. “ Flannery is right, 
5 Pigs is pigs/ Fli have to get authority on 
this thing. Meanwhile^ Miss Kane ? take this 
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letter: ‘Agent, Westcote, NJ. Regarding 
shipment guinea - pigs. File No. A6754. 
Rule S3, General Instruction to Agents, 
clearly states that agents shall collect from 
consignee all costs of provender, etc., etc., 
required for live stock while in transit or 
storage. You will proceed to collect same 
from consignee/” 

Flannery received this letter next morning, 
and when he read it he grinned. 

“ Proceed to collect,” he said, softly. 

How thim clerks do 
loike to be talkin’! Me 
proceed to collect two 
dollars and twinty-foive 
cints off Misther More¬ 
house ! I wonder do 
thim clerks know 
Misther Morehouse? 

Ill git it! Oh, yes! 

* Misther Morehouse, 
two an' a quarter, plaze/ 

*CerPnly, me dear frind 
Flannery. Delighted ! * 

Not!” 

Flannery drove the 
express waggon to Mr. 

Morehouse's door. Mr. 

Morehouse answered the 
bell 

“ Ah, ha ! ” he cried 
as soon as he saw it was 
Flannery. “So you've 
come to your senses at 
last, have you? I thought 
you would ! Bring the 
box in." 

“ I hev no box,” said Flannery, coldly. 
u I hev a bill agin Misther John C. More¬ 
house for two dollars and twinty-foive cints 
for kebbages aten by his dago pigs. Wud 
you wish to pay ut ? ” 

“ Pay—- Cabbages——! ” gasped Mr. 
Morehouse. “ Do you mean to say that two 
little guinea pigs-” 

“ Eight ! " said Flannery. u Papa an’ 
mamma an 1 the six childer. Eight! ” 

For answer Mr. Morehouse slammed the 
door in Flannery’s face, Flannery looked at 
the door reproachfully. 

11 1 take ut the con-sign-y don’t want to 
pay for thim kebbages," he said. “If I 
know signs of refusal, the con sign-y refuses 
to pay for wan dang kebbage leaf an' be 
hanged to me ! " 

Mr, Morgan, the head of the Tariff 
Department, consulted the president of the 
Inter urban Express Company regarding 
guinea-pigs, as to whether they were pigs or 


not pigs. The president was inclined to 
treat the matter lightly, 

“ What is the rate on pigs and on pets? ” 
he asked. 

“ Pigs thirty cents, pets twenty-five,” said 
Morgan. 

“ Then, of course, guinea-pigs are pigs,” 
said the president. 

|£ Yes, ? agreed Morgan. “ I look at it that 
way, too. A thing that can come under two 
rates is naturally due to be classed as the 
higher. But are guinea- 
pigs pigs? Aren’t they 
rabbits ? ” 

■ ■ Come to think of 
it," said the president, 
“I believe they are 
more like rabbits. Sort 
of halfway station be¬ 
tween pig and rabbit. 
I think the question is 
this—are guinea-pigs of 
the domestic pig family? 
I'll ask Professor Gor¬ 
don. He is an authority 
on such things. Leave 
the papers with me,” 

The president put the 
papers on his desk and 
wrote a letter to Pro¬ 
fessor Gordon. Unfortu¬ 
nately the professor was 
in South America col¬ 
lecting zoological speci¬ 
mens, and the letter was 
forwarded to him by his 
wife. As the professor 
was in the highest Andes, where no while 
man had ever penetrated, the letter was 
many months in reaching him. The 
president forgot the guinea-pigs, Morgan 
forgot them, Mr. Morehouse forgot them, but 
Flannery did nob One half of his time he 
gave to the duties of his agency ; the other 
half was devoted to the guinea-pigs. Long 
before Professor Gordon received the presi¬ 
dent's letter Morgan received one from 
Flannery. 

“About them dago pigs,” it said, “what 
shall 1 do, they are great in family life, no 
race suicide for them, there are thirty-two 
now shall I sell them do you take this 
express office for a menagerie, answer quick.” 

Morgan reached for a telegraph blank and 
wrote:— 

“ Agent, Westcote- Don't sell pigs.” 

He then wrote Flannery a letter calling his 
attention to the fact that the pigs were not 
the property ofdilbfelcompany, but were 
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merely being held during a settlement of a 
dispute regarding rates. He advised Flannery 
to take the best possible care of them. 

Flannery, letter in hand, looked at the 
pigs and sighed. The dry goods box 
cage had become too small. He boarded 
up twenty feet of the rear of the express 
office to make a large and airy home for 
them, and went about his business. He 
worked w r ith feverish intensity when out on 
1 his rounds, for the pigs required attention, 
and took most of his time. Some months 
later, in desperation, he seized a sheet of 
paper and wrote “ 160 ” across it and mailed 
it to Morgan. Morgan returned it asking 
for explanation. Flannery replied :— 

“ There be now one hundred sixty of them 
dago pigs, for heaven's sake let me sell off 
some, do you want me to go crazy, what?" 

“ Sell no pigs ” Morgan wired. 

Not long after this the president of the 
express company received a letter from Pra 
fessor Gordon. It was a long and scholarly 
letter, but the point w r as that the guinea-pig 
was the Cavia aparrea w’hile the common 
pig was the genus Sus of the family Suidce . 
He remarked that they were prolific and 
multiplied rapidly. 

“ They are not pigs," said the president, 
decidedly, to Morgan. “ The tw r enty-five 
cent rate applies." 

Morgan made the proper notation on the 
papers that had accumulated in File A6754, 
and turned them over to the Audit Depart¬ 
ment. The Audit Department took some 
time to look the matter up, and after the 
usual delay wrote Flannery that as he had 
on hand one hundred and sixty guinea-pigs, 
the property of consignee, he should deliver 
them and collect charges at the rate of 
twenty-five cents each. 

Flannery spent a day herding his charges 
through a narrow opening in their cage so 
that he might count them. 

“ Audit Dept.,” he wrote, when he had 
finished the count, “you are way off there 
may be was one hundred and sixty dago pigs 
once, but w r ake up don’t be a back number. 
I’ve got even eight hundred, now shall I 
collect for eight hundred or what? How 
about sixty-four dollars I paid out for 
cabbages ? ” 

It required a great many letters back and 
forth before the Audit Department was able 
to understand why the error had been made 
of billing one-hundred and sixty instead of 
eight hundred, and still more time for it to 
get the meaning of the “cabbages." 

Flannery was crowded into a few feet at 
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the extreme front of the office. The pigs 
had all the rest of the room, and two boys 
were employed constantly attending to them. 
The day after Flannery had counted the 
guinea-pigs there were eight more added to 
his drove, and by the time the Audit De¬ 
partment gave him authority to collect for 
eight hundred Flannery had given up all 
attempts to attend to the receipt of the 
delivery of goods. He was hastily building 
galleries around the express office, tier above 
tier. He had four thousand and sixty-four 
guinea-pigs to care for ! More were arriving 
daily. 

Immediately following its authorization 
the Audit Department sent another letter, 
but Flannery was too busy to open it. They 
wrote another and then they telegraphed:— 

“ Error in guinea-pig bill. Collect for two 
guinea-pigs, fifty cents. Deliver all to con¬ 
signee.” 

Flannery read the telegram and cheered 
up. He wrote out a bill as rapidly as his 
pencil could travel over paper and ran all the 
way to the Morehouse home. At the gate 
he stopped suddenly. The house stared at 
him with vacant eyes. The windows were 
bare of curtains and he could see into the 
empty rooms. A sign on the porch said, 
“ To Let." Mr. Morehouse had moved ! 
Flannery ran all the way back to the express 
office. Sixty-nine guinea-pigs had been born 
during his absence. He ran out again and 
made feverish inquiries in the village. M»\ 
Morehouse had pot only moved, but he 
had left Westcote. Flannery returned to the 
express office and found that two hundred 
and six guinea-pigs had entered the world 
since he left it. He wrote a telegram to the 
Audit Department. 

“ Can’t collect fifty cents for two dago pigs 
consignee has left town address unknown 
what shall I do ? Flannery.” 

The telegram was handed to one of the 
clerks in the Audit Department, and as he 
read it he laughed. 

“ Flannery must be crazy. He ought to 
know that the thing to do is to return the 
consignment here," said the clerk. He tele¬ 
graphed Flannery to send the pigs to the 
main office of the company at Franklin. 

When Flannery received the telegram he 
set to work. The six boys he had engaged 
to help him also set to work. They worked 
with the haste of desperate men, making 
cages out of soap boxes, cracker boxes, and 
all kinds of boxes, and as fast as the cages 
were completed they filled them with guinea- 
pigs and expressed them to Franklin. Day 
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after day the cages of guinea-pigs flowed in a 
steady stream from Westcote to Franklin, and 
still Flannery and his six helpers ripped and 
nailed and packed, relentlessly and feverishly. 
At the end of the week they had shipped two 
hundred and 
eighty cases of 
guinea - pigs, 
and there were 
in the express 
office seven 
hundred and 
four more [jigs 
than when they 
began packing 
them. 

“Stop send- 
mg pigs, Ware¬ 
house full” 
came a trie- 
gram to Flan¬ 
nery. He stop¬ 
ped packing 
only long 
enough to wire 
back, “Can't 
stop,” and kept 
on sending 
them. On the 
next train up 
from Franklin 
came one of 
the company’s 
inspectors. He 
had instruc¬ 
tions to stop 
the stream of 
guinea - pigs at 
all hazards. As 
his train drew 
up at Westcote Station he saw a cattle-car 
standing on the express company’s siding. 
When he reached the express office he saw 
the express waggon backed up to the door. 
Six boys were carrying bushel baskets full of 
guinea pigs from the office and dumping 
them into the waggon. Inside the room 
Flannery, with his coat and vest off was 
shovelling guinea-pigs into bushel baskets 
with a coal-scoop. He was winding up the 
guinea-pig episode. 


He looked up at the inspector with a snort 
of anger. 

“ Wan waggonload more an’ I’ll be quit of 
thim, an’ niver will ye catch Flannery wid no 
more foreign pigs on his hands. No, sur ! 

They near was 
the death o' 
me. Nixt toime 
III know that 
pigs of what 
iver nationality 
is domestic pets 
—an' go at the 
lowest rate.” 

He began 
shovelling 
again rapidly, 
speaking 
quickly be¬ 
tween breaths. 

“ Rules may 
be rules, but 
you can't fool 
Mike Flannery 
twice wid the 
same thrick— 
whin ut comes 
to live stock, 
dang the rules. 
So long as 
Flannery runs 
this expriss 
office pigs is 
pets—an’ cows 
is pets — an' 
horses is pets 
—an J lions an 1 
tigers an’ 
Rocky Moun¬ 
tain goats is 
pets—an’ the rate on thim is twinty-foive 
cints.” 

He paused long enough to let one of the 
boys put an empty basket in the place of the 
one he had just filled. There were only a 
few guinea-pigs left. As he noted their 
limited number his natural habit of looking 
on the bright side returned. 

“Well, annyhow,” he said, cheerfully, “*tis 
not so bad as ut might be. What if thim 
dago pigs had been elephants ! 
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A Story for Children 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ATLANTIS. 

OU will understand that the 
adventure of the Babylonian 
Queen in London was the 
only one that had occupied 
any time at all. But the 
children's time was very fully 
taken up by talking over ali the wonderful 
things seen and done in the Past, where, by 
the power of the amulet, they seemed to 
spend hours and hours, only to find, when 
they got back to London, that the whole 
thing had been briefer than a lightning flash. 

They talked of the Past at their meals, in 
their walks, in the dining-room, in the first- 
floor drawing-room, hut most of all on the 
stairs. It was an old house; it had once 
been a fashionable one, and was still a fine 
one. The banister rails of the stairs were 
excellent for sliding down, and in the corners 
of the landings were big alcoves that had 
once held beautiful statues and now quite 
often held the graceful forms of Cyril, 
Robert, Anthea, and Jane. 

One day Cyril and Robert in tight white 
underclothing had spent a pleasant hour in 
reproducing the attitudes of statues seen 
either in the British Museum or in father’s 
big photograph book. But the show ended 
abruptly because Robert wanted to be the 
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Venus of Milo, and for this purpose pulled 
at the sheet which served for drapery at the 
very moment when Cyril, looking really quite 
like the Discobolus, with a gold and white 
saucer for the disc, was standing on one foot, 
and under that one foot the sheet. 

Of course, the Discobolus and bi.s disc and 
the would-be Venus came down together, 
and every one was a good deal hurt, especially 
the saucer, which would never be the same 
again however neatly one might join its 
eight uneven bits with seccotine or the white 
of an egg* 

u 1 hope you’re satisfied,” said Cyril, hold 
itig his head where a large lump was rising. 

M Quite, thanks/' said Robert, bitterly. 
His thumb had caught in the banisters and 
bent itself back almost to breaking point* 

il 1 am so sorry, poor, dear Squirrel/' said 
Anthea ; “ and you were looking so lovely. 
I’ll got a wet rag. Bobs, go and hold your 
hand under the hot-water tap* It's what 
ballet girls do with their legs when they hurt 
them. I saw il in a book.” 

“ What book ? " said Robert, disagreeably, 
But he went. 

When he came back Cyril's head had been 
bandaged by his sisters, and he had been 
brought to the state of mind where he was 
able reluctantly to admit that he supposed 

Robert hadn't done it on purpose. 
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Robert replying with equal suavity, Anthea 
hastened to iead the talk away from the 
accident. 

“ I suppose you don’t feel like going any¬ 
where through the amulet ? ” she said 

“ Egypt,” said Jane, promptly. “ I want 
to see the pussy-cats.” 

“ Not me ; too hot,” said Cyril. “ It’s 
about as much as I can stand here —let alone 
Egypt.” It was indeed hot, even on the 
second landing, which is the coolest place in 
the house. “ Let’s go to the North Pole.” 

“ I don’t suppose the amulet was ever 
there—and we might get our fingers frost¬ 
bitten so that we could never hold it up to 
get home again. No thanks,” said Robert. 

“I say,” said Jane, “let’s get the psam- 
mead and ask its advice. It will like us 
asking, even if we don’t take it.” 

The psammead was brought up in its 
green silk-embroidered bag, but before it 
could be asked anything the door of the 
learned gentleman’s room opened, and the 
voice of the visitor who had been lunching 
with him was heard on the stairs. He 
seemed to be speaking with the door-handle 
in his hand. 

“ You see a doctor, old boy,” he said; 
“all that about thought-transference is just 
simply twaddle. You’ve been overworking. 
Take a holiday. Go to Dieppe.” 

“ I’d rather go to Babylon,” said the 
learned gentleman. 

“ I wish you’d go to Atlantis some time 
while you’re about it, and give me some tips 
for my book when you come home.” 

“ I wish I could,” said the voice of the 
learned gentleman. 

“ Good-bye. Take care of yourself.” 

The door was banged, and the visitor came 
smiling down the stairs—a stout, prosperous, 
big man. The children had to get up to let him 
pass. “ Halloa, kiddies ! ” he said, glancing 
at the bandages on the head of Cyril and the 
hand of Robert. “ Been in the wars ? ” 

“ It’s all right,” said Cyril. “ I say, what 
was that Atlantic place you wanted him to go 
to ? We couldn’t help hearing you talk.” 

“ You talk so very loud, you see,” said Jane, 
soothingly. 

“ Atlantis,” said the visitor; “ the lost 
Atlantis, garden of the Hesperides. Great 
continent—disappeared in the sea. You can 
read about it in Plato.” 

“ Thank you,” said Cyril, doubtfully. 

“ Were there any amulets there ? ” asked 
Anthea, made anxious by a sudden thought. 

“ Hundreds, I should think. So he's been 
talking to you ? ” 
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“ Yes, often. He’s very kind to us. We 
like him awfully.” 

“ Well, what he wants is a holiday; you 
persuade him to take one. What he wants 
is a change of scene. You see, his head is 
crusted so thickly inside with knowledge 
about Egypt and Assyria and things, that 
you can’t hammer anything into it unless 
you keep hard at it all day long for days 
and days. And I haven’t time. But you 
live in the house. You try your hand, will 
you ? Right. So long! ” 

He went down the stairs three at a time, 
and Jane remarked that he was a nice man, 
and she thought he had little girls of his own. 

“ I should like to have them to play with,” 
she added, pensively. 

The three elder ones exchanged glances. 
Cyril nodded. 

“ All right. Let's go to Atlantis,” he said. 

“ Let’s go to Atlantis and take the learned 
gentleman with us,” said Anthea; “ he’ll 
think it’s a dream afterwards, but it'll 
certainly be a change of scene.” 

“ Why not take him to nice Egypt ? ” 
asked Jane. 

“ Too hot,” said Cyril, shortly. 

“ Or Babylon, where he wants to go ? ” 

“ I’ve had enough of Babylon,” said 
Robert, “at least for the present. And so 
have the others. I don’t know why,” he 
added, forestalling the question on Jane’s 
lips, “ but somehow we have. Squirrel, let’s 
take off these beastly bandages and get into 
flannels. We can’t go in our unders.” 

“ He wished to go to Atlantis, so he’s got 
to go some time, and he might as well go 
with us,” said Anthea. 

This was how it was that the learned 
gentleman, permitting himself a few moments 
of relaxation in his chair, after the fatigue of 
listening to opinions (about Atlantis and 
many other things) with which he did not at 
all agree, opened his eyes to find his four 
young friends standing in front of him in a 
row. 

“ Will you come,” said Anthea, “ to 
Atlantis with us ? ” 

“To know that you are dreaming shows 
that the dream is nearly at an end,” he told 
himself. “ Or perhaps it’s only a game, like 
‘How many miles to Babylon?’” 

So he said aloud, “ Thank you very much, 
but I have only a quarter of an hour to 
spare.” 

“It doesn’t take any time,” said Cyril. 
“ Time is only a mode of thought, you know, 
and you’ve got to go some time, so why not 
with us ? ” 
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" Very well," said the learned gentleman, 
now quite certain that he was dreaming. 

Anthea held out her soft pink hand. He 
took it She pulled him gently to his feet 
Jane held up the amulet. 

" To just outside Atlantis/ 1 said Cyril, and 
Jane said the name of power. 

“ You owl,” said Robert; “it 3 s an island. 
Outside an island's all water.” 

" I won't go. I ziw/ 7 ,”said the psammead, 
kicking and struggling in its bag. 

Rut already the amulet had grown to a 
great arch, Cyril pushed the learned 
gentleman, as undoubtedly the first¬ 
born, through the arch—not into the 
water, but on to a wooden floor out of 
doors. The 
others followed. 

The amulet grew 
smaller again, 
and there they 
all were, standing 
on the deck of a 
ship whose 
sailors were busy 
making her fast 
with chains to 
rings on a white 
quay-side. The 
rings and the 
chains were of a 
metal that shone 
red - yellow like 
gold. 

Everyone 021 
the ship seemed 
too busy at first 
to notice the 
group of new¬ 
comers from 
Fitzroy Street Those who seemed to be 
officers were shouting orders to the men. 

They stood and hooked across the wide 
quay to the town that rose beyond it What 
they saw was the most beautiful sight any of 
them had ever seen—or ever dreamed of. 

The blue sea sparkled in soft sunlight ; 
little white-capped waves broke softly against 
the marble breakwaters that guarded the 
shipping of a great city from the wildness of 
winter winds and seas. The quay was of 
marble, white and sparkling, with a veining 
bright as gold. The city was of marble, 
red and white. The greater buildings that 
seemed to be temples and palaces were 
roofed with what looked like gold and silver, 
but most of the roofs were of copper* that 
glowed golden-red on the houses on the hills 
among which the city stood, and shaded into 
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marvellous tints of green and blue and purple 
where they had been touched by the salt sea 
spray and the fumes of the dyeing and smell¬ 
ing works of the lower town. 

Broad and magnificent flights of marble 
stairs led up from the quay to a sort of terrace 
that seemed to run along for miles, and 
beyond rose the town built on a hill. 

The learned gentleman drew a long 
breath, 

" Wonderful 1 ” he said, " wonderful ! 33 

"I say, Mr.—, what's your name? 33 said 

Robert, 

"He means," 
said Anthea with 
gentle polite¬ 
ness, "that we 
never can re* 
member your 
name. I know 
it’s Mr. D e 
Something.” 

“ When I was 
your age I was 
called Jimmy/ 3 
he said, timidly. 
“Would you 
mind ? 1 should 
feel more at 
home in a dream 
like this if I — 
anything that 
made me seem 
more like one of 
you.” 

“ Thank you 
—Jimmy,” said 
Anthea, with an 
effort. It seemed 
such cheek to be 
saying “Jimmy” to a grown-up man. "Jimmy, 
dear” she added, with no effort at all. 
Jimmy smiled and looked pleased, 

But now the ship was made fast, and the 
captain had time to notice other things. He 
came towards them, and he was dressed in 
the best of all possible dresses for the sea¬ 
faring life. " What are you doing here ? ” he 
asked, rather fiercely, “ Do you come to 
bless or to curse ? " 

"To bless, of course,” said Cyril. "I’m 
sorry if it annoys you, but weVe here by 
magic. We come from the land of the sun* 
rising,” he went on, explanatorily. 

"I see,” said the captain—no one had 
expected that he would. ** I didn't notice at 
first* but of course I hope you are a good omen, 
It's needed. And this,” he pointed to the 
learned gentleman, "your slave, I presume ? ” 
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“Not at all,” said Anthea; "he’s a very 
great man; a sage, don’t they call it ? And 
we want to see all your beautiful city, and 
your temples and things ; and then we shall 
go back, and he will tell his friend, and his 
friend will write a book about it.” 

“What,” asked the captain, fingering a 
rope, " is a book ? ” 

" A record—something written or,” she 
added, hastily, remembering the Babylonian 
writing, “or en¬ 
graved.” 

Some sudden im¬ 
pulse of confidence 
made jane pluck 
the amulet from 
the neck of her 
frock. 

“ Like this,” she 
said. 

The captain 
looked at it curi¬ 
ously, but -— the 
other three were 
relieved to notice 
—without any of 
that overwhelming 
interest which the 
mere name of it had 
roused in Egypt 
and Babylon. 

"The stone is of 
our country,” be 
said, “and that 
which is engraved 
on it, it is like our 
writing, but I can¬ 
not read it. Will 
you land, and shall 
I lead you to the 
Kings ? " 

41 Look here,” 
said Robert, "does 
your King hate 
strangers? ” 

“Our Kings are 
ten,” said the cap¬ 
tain, "and the 
Royal line, unbroken from Poseidon, the 
faLher of u$ all, has the noble tradition 
to do honour to strangers if they come in 
peace.” 

“Then lead on, please,” said Robert; 
" though I should like to see all over your 
beautiful ship, and sail about in her.” 

"That shall be later,” said the captain; 
"just now we’re rather afraid of a storm—do 
you notice that odd rumbling ? ” 

" That's nothing, master,” said an old 
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sailor who stood near; " it’s the pilchards 
coming in, that’s all.” 

" Too loud,” said the captain. 

There was a rather anxious pause ; then the 
captain stepped on to the quay, and the 
others followed him. 

" Do talk to him, Jimmy,” said Anthea as 
they went; "you can find out all sorts of 
things for your friend's book.” 

" Please excuse me,” he said, earnestly ; 

"if 1 talk 1 shall wake 
up ; and, besides, I can't 
understand what he 
says,” 

No one else could 
think of anything to say, 
so that it was in com¬ 
plete silence that they 
followed the captain up 
the marble steps and 
through the streets of 
the town. There were 
streets and shops and 
houses and 
markets, 

"It’s just like 
Babylon,” whis¬ 
pered Jane; 
"only every¬ 
thing’s perfectly 
different." 

" IPs a great 
comfort theten 
Kings have 
been properly 
brought up—to 
be kind to 
strangers,” An¬ 
thea whispered to Cyril, 
44 Yes,” he said ; "no 
deepest dungeons here." 

There were no horses 
or chariots in the street, 
but there were hand¬ 
carts and porters carry¬ 
ing packets on their 
heads, and a good many 
of the people were riding 
on what looked like elephants, only they 
were hairy and they had not that mild ex¬ 
pression we are accustomed to meet on the 
faces of the elephants at the Zoo, 

" Mammoths ! ” murmured the learned 
gentleman, and stumbled over a loose stone. 
The people in the streets kept crowding 
round them as they went along, but the 
captain always dispersed the crowd before it 
grew uncomfortably thick by saying :— 

" Children of the Sun God and their High 
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Priest—come to bless the city,” And then 
the people would draw back with a low mur¬ 
mur that sounded like a suppressed cheer* 

Many of the buildings were covered with 
gold, but the gold on the bigger ones was 
of a different colour, and they had what 
looked like steeples of burnished silver 
rising above them. 

“ Are all these houses real gold ? 13 asked 
Jane* 

“The temples are covered with gold, of 
course,” answered the captain* “ but the houses 
are only orichalcum—it's not quite so 
expensive.” 

The learned gentleman, now very pale, 
stumbled along in a dazed way, 
repeating, “ Orichalcum, orichal¬ 
cum,” f 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said 
Anthea. 14 We can get home in a 
minute just by holding up the 
charm. Would you rather go back 
now ? We could easily come some 
other day without you.” 

“Oh, no, no,” he pleaded, fer¬ 
vently ; “ let the dream go on— 
please, please do.” 

“The High Jijimmy is perhaps 
weary with his magic journey,” 
said the captain, noticing the 
blundering walk of the learned 
gentleman, “ and we are yet very 
far from the great temple, where 
to-day the Kings make sacrifice.” 

He stopped at the gate of a 
great enclosure. It seemed to be 
a sort of park, for trees showed 
high above its brazen wall 

The party waited, and almost 
at once the captain came back 
with one of the hairy elephants 
and begged them to mount* 

This they did* 

It was a glorious ride. The 
elephant at the Zoo—to ride on 
him is also glorious, but he goes 
such a very little way, and then he 
goes back again, which is always 
dull. But this great hairy beast 
went on and on and on—along 
streets and through squares and 
over bridges. It was a glorious 
city ; almost everything was built 
of marble, red or white or black. 

Every now and then the party crossed 
bridge. 

It was not till they had climbed to the hill 
w hich was the centre of the town that they saw 
that the whole city was divided into twenty 
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GLORIOUS 
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circles, alternately land and water, and over 
each of the water circles were the bridges by 
which they had come. 

And now they were in a great square* 
One vast building filled up one side of it; 
it was overlaid with gold and had a dome of 
silver. The rest of the buildings round the 
square were of orichalcum. And it looked 
more splendid than you can possibly imagine, 
standing up bold and shining in the sunlight 

“You would like a bath,” said the captain, 
as the hairy elephant went clumsily down on 
his knees. “Its customary, you know, be¬ 
fore entering the Presence. We have baths, 
for men, women, horses, and cattle* The 
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high - class baths are here- Our father, 
Poseidon, gave us a spring of hot water 
and one of cold.” 

The children had never before bathed in 
baths of gold, 

“It feels very splendid,” said Cyril, 
splashing. 

“At least, of course, it’s not gold; it’s ori 
what’s its name,” said Robert. “ Hand over 
that towel,” 

The bathing-hall had several great pools 
sunk below the level of 
the floor ; one went 
down to them by steps* 

“Jimmy,” said An 
thea, timidly, when, very 
clean and boiled - look 
mg, they all met in the 
flowery courtyard of the 
public baths, “ don’t 
you think all this seems 
much more like now 
than Babylon or Egypt ? 

Oh, I forgot you've never 
been there*” 

“I know a little of 
those nations, however, 
said he, “ and 1 quite 
agree with you* A most 
discerning remark — my 
dear,” he added, awk 
wardly ; “ this city cer 
tainly seems to indicate 
a far higher level of civi¬ 
lization than the Egyp¬ 
tian or Babylonish, 
and—” 

“ Follow me,” 
said the captain* 
u Now, boys, get 
out of the way.” 

H e pushed 
through a little 
crowd of boys 
who were play¬ 
ing with dried chestnuts fastened to a 
string. 

“Ginger remarked Robert ; 
“they’re playing conkers, just like the 
kids in the Kentish Town Road*” 


“Behold the Temple of Poseidon,” said 
the captain. “ It is not lawful for me to 
enter ; I will await your return here.” 

He told them what they ought to say, and 
the five people from Fitzroy Street took 
hands and went forward. The golden gates 
slowly opened 

“ We are the Children of the Sun,’ 
said Cyril, as he had been told, “ and 
our High Priest—at least, t hat's what 
the captain calls him. We have a dif¬ 
ferent name for him at home.” 

“ What is his 
name ? ” asked a 
white-robed man 
who stood in the 
doorway with his 
arms extended. 

“J — Jimmy,” 
replied Cyril, 
with some hesita 
tion ; “ and we 
have come to 
speak with your 
Kings in the 
Temple of Posei¬ 
don. Does that 
word sound 
right ? ” he whis¬ 
pered, anxiously. 

“ Quite,” said 
the learned gen¬ 


“ 1 UtHOLD THE TEMII.E OF POSEIDON,' SAIO 
THE CAJTAIK," 


They could see now that three 
walls surrounded the island on which 
they were. The outermost wall was of 
brass, the captain told them ; the next, 
which looked like silver, was covered with 
tin; and the, innermost one was of ori- 
chaleum. 

And right in the middle was a wall of 
gold, with golden towers and gates. 
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tleman* “ It’s odd I can understand what you 
say to them, but not what they say to you.” 

“The Queen of Babylon found that too,” 
said Cyril ; “ it T s part of the magic,” 

“Oh, what a dream!” said the learned 
gentleman* 

The white-robed priest had been joined 
hy others, and all were bowing low. 
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“ Enter," he said ; “ enter, Children of the 
Sun, with your High Jijimmy.” 

In an inner courtyard stood the temple, 
all of silver, with gold pinnacles and doors, 
and twenty enormous statues of bright gold 
of men and women. Also an immense pillar 
of the other precious yellow metal* 

They went through the doors, and the 
priest led them up a stair into a gallery, from 
which they could look down on to the 
glorious place. 

“The ten Kings are even now choosing 
the bull. It is not lawful for me to behold/' 
said the priest, and fell face downward on 
the floor outside the gallery* The children 
looked down. 

The roof was of ivory adorned with the 
three precious metals, and the walls were 
lined with the favourite orichalcum. 

At the far end of the temple was a statue 
group, the like of which no one living has 
ever seen* 

It was of gold, and the head of the chief 
figure reached to the roof. That figure was 
Poseidon, the father of the city. He stood 
in a great chariot drawn by six enormous 
horses, and round about it were a hundred 
mermaids riding on dolphins. 

Ten men, splendidly dressed, and armed 
only with sticks arid ropes, were trying to 
capture one of some fifteen hulls which ran 
this way and that about the floor of the 
temple. The children held their breath, for 
the bulls looked dangerous, and the great 
horned heads were swinging more and more 
wildly* 

Anthea did not like looking at the 
bulls. She looked about the gallery 
and noticed that another staircase led 
up from it to a still higher story ; also 
that a door led out into the open air 
to what seemed to be a balcony* 

So that when a shout went up and 
Robert whispered, “Got him/ 5 and 
she looked down and saw 
the herd of bulls being driven 
out of the temple by whips, 
and the ten Kings follow¬ 
ing, one of them spurring 
with his stick a black bull 
that writhed and fought in 
the grip of a lasso, she an¬ 
swered the boy’s agitated 
“ Now we sha'n't see any¬ 
thing more/’ with 

" Yes, we can ; there's 
an outside balcony.” 

But very soon the girls 
crept back, 
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11 1 don’t like sacrifices/ 1 Jane said. So 
she and Anthea went and talked to the priest* 
who was no longer lying on his face, but 
sitting on the top step mopping his forehead 
with his robe, for it was a hot day. 

“ It’s a special sacrifice/ 5 he said ; “ usually 
it’s only done on the justice days every five 
years and six years alternately. And then 
they drink the cup of wine with some of the 
bull’s blood in it and swear to judge truly* 
And they wear the sacred blue robe* and put 
out all the temple fires* But this to day is 
because the city’s so upset by the odd noises 
from the sea and the god inside the big 
mountain speaking with his thunder voice* 
But all that's happened so often before. If 
anything could make me uneasy it wouldn't 
be that” 

“ What would it be ? ” asked Jane, kindly, 
“ It would be the Lemmings.” 

“ Who are they—enemies ? ” 

41 They're a sort of rat, and every year they 
come swimming over from the country that 
no man knows, and stay here awhile and 
then swim aw T ay* This year they haven’t 
come. You know rats won’t stay on a ship 
that’s going to be wrecked* If anything 
horrible were going to happen to us it's my 
belief those Lemmings would know, and that 
may be why they've fought shy of us." 

“What do you call this country ? ” asked 
the psammead, suddenly putting its head out 
of its bag. 
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11 Atlantis,” said the priest 

“Then I advise you to get on to the 
highest ground you can find* I remember 
hearing something about a flood here. Look 
here, you 1 —it turned to Anthea—“ let's get 
home* The prospects too wet for my 
whiskers." 

The girls obediently went to find their 
brothers, who were leaning on the balcony. 

41 Where’s Jimmy ? H asked Anthea. 

“ There he is—below-,” said the priest, who 
had come with them. “Your High Jijimmy 
is with the Kings,” 

The ten Kings were no longer alone* The 
learned gentleman—no one had noticed how 
he got there—stood with them on the steps 
of an altar on which lay the dead body of 
the black bull. 

All the rest of the courtyard was thick 
with people, seemingly of all classes, and all 
were shouting: “ The sea—the sea l " 

'* Be calm,” said the most 
kingly of the Kings, he who 
had lassoed the bull. 14 Our 
town is strong against the 
thunders of the sea and of 
the sky! ” 

41 1 want to go home,” 
whined the psamniead. 

11 We can't go without 
him™ said Anthea, firmly. 

“Jimmy!” she called, “Jim¬ 
my ! ” and waved to him* 

He heard her, and be¬ 
gan to make his way 
towards her through 
the crowd* 

They could see from 
the balcony 
the sea captain 
edging his way 
out from 
among the 
people* And 
his face was 
dead white, 
like paper. 

“To the 
hills!" he 
cried, in a loud 
and terrible 
voice* And 
above his 
voice came 
another voice, 
louder, more 
terrible — the 
voice of the 
sea* 


The girls looked seaward* 

Across the smooth distance of the sea 
something huge and black rolled towards 
the town* It was a wave, but a wave a 
hundred feet in height, a wave that looked 
like a mountain—a wave rising higher and 
higher till suddenly it seemed to break in two 
—one-half of it rushed out to sea again ; the 
other- 

“Oh !” cried Anthea, “the towm—the poor 
people.” 

“ It's all thousands of years ago, really,” 
said Robert, but his voice trembled They 
all hid their eyes for a moment* They could 
not bear to look down, for the wave had 
broken on the face of the town, sweeping 
over the quays and docks, overwhelming 
the great storehouses and factories, tearing 
gigantic stones from forts and bridges, and 
using them as battering-rams against temples. 
Great ships w r ere sw T ept over the roofs of the 
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houses and dashed down half-way up the hill 
among ruined gardens and broken buildings. 
The water ground them to powder on the 
metal roofs of palaces. 

Then the wave swept back towards the sea. 

“I want to go home,” cried the psammead, 
fiercely. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Jane, and the boys 
were ready, but the learned gentleman had 
not come. 

Then suddenly they heard him dash up to 
the inner gallery, crying :— 

“ I must see the end of the dream.” He 
rushed up the higher flight. The others 
followed him. They found themselves in a 
sort of turret-roof, but open to the air at the 
sides. 

The learned gentleman was leaning on the 
parapet, and as they rejoined him the vast 
wave rushed back on the town. This time 
it rose higher—destroyed more. 

“ Come home,” cried the psammead; 
“ that's the last l ” 

“ Oh, come !" cried Jane, holding up the 
amulet. 

“ I will see the end of the dream,” cried 
the learned gentleman. 

“ You’ll never see anything else if you do,” 
said Cyril. 

“ Oh, Jimmy l ” appealed Anthea. “ I’ll 
never bring you out again ! ” 

“ You’ll never have the chance if you don’t 
go soon,” said the psammead. 

“I will see the end of the dream,” said 
the learned gentleman, obstinately. 

The hills around were black with people 
fleeing from the villages to the mountains. 
And even as they fled, thin smoke broke 
from the great white peak and then a faint 
flash of flame. Then the volcano began to 
throw up its mysterious fiery inside parts. 
The earth trembled; ashes and sulphur 
showered down ; a rain of fine pumice-stone 
fell like snow on all the dry land. The 
elephants from the forests rushed up towards 
the peaks; great lizards, thirty yards long, 
broke from the mountain pools and rushed 
down towards the sea. The snows melted 
and rushed down, first in avalanches, then 
in roaring torrents. Great rocks cast up by 
the volcano fell splashing in the sea miles 
away. 

“ Oh, this is horrible! ” said Anthea. 
“Come home, come home.” 

“The end of the dream,” gasped the 
learned gentleman. 

“ Hold up the amulet! ” cried the psam 


mead, suddenly. The place where they 
stood was now crowded with men and 
women, and the children were strained tight 
against the parapet. The turret rocked and 
swayed; the wave had reached the golden 
wall. 

Jane held up the amulet. 

“Now,” cried the psammead, “say the 
word! ” 

And as Jane said it the psammead leaped 
from its bag and bit the right hand of the 
learned gentleman. 

At the same moment the boys pushed him 
through the arch, and all followed him. 

He turned to look back, and through the 
arch he saw only a waste of waters with above 
it only the peak of the terrible mountain with 
fire raging from it. 

He staggered back to his chair. 

“ What a ghastly dream ! ” he gasped. “ Oh, 
you’re here, my—er—dears. Can I do any¬ 
thing for you ? ” 

“You’ve hurt your hand,” said Anthea, 
gently; “ let me bind it up.” 

The hand was, indeed, bleeding rather 
badly. 

The psammead had crept back to its bag. 
All the children were very white. 

“ Never again,” said the psammead, later 
on, “ will I go into the Past with a grown-up 
person ! I will say for you four you do as 
you’re told.” 

“We didn’t even find the amulet,” said 
Anthea, later still. 

“ Of course you didn’t; it wasn’t there. 
Only the stone it was made of was there. It 
fell on to a ship miles away that managed to 
escape and got to Egypt. / could have told 
you that.” 

“ I wish you had,” said Anthea; and her 
voice was still rather shaky. “Whydidn’t 
you ? ” 

“ You never asked me,” said the psammead, 
sulkily. “ I’m not the sort of chap to go 
shoving my oar in where it’s not wanted.” 

“ Mr. Jijimmy’s friend will have something 
worth having to put in his book now,” said 
Cyril, very much later indeed. 

“Not he,” said Robert, sleepily. “The 
learned Jijimmy will think it’s a dream, and 
it’s ten to one he never tells the other chap a 
word about it at all.” 

Robert was quite right on both questions. 
The learned gentleman did. And he never 
did. 


( To be continued.) 
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ADVERTISING IN JAPAN. 

“ This gigantic bottle consists 
of several thousand bottles— 
empty, I need hardly stale—of 
Yabashi beer (Japanese) hung 
on a framework, the whole 
making a very cred liable like- 


they are hewn out of the solid rock on which the 
castle stands. There are all sorts of secret rooms, 
doubtless the scene of many a strange drama in the 
Middle Ages, and inexplicable little turrets project at 
the most unexpected places. The castle is situated 
in the Mlights Valley, in a district of singular 
beauty.”—Mrs* IL Vivian, The Pleasannce, Woking* 

WHEN IS AN ELEPHANT NOT AN ELEPHANT? 

“ When he is made up of two clever acroljats 
4 rigged up T to resemble that noble animal. The 
photograph reproduced was taken at the Ha mum and 
Bailey show whilst the 1 elephant 1 was light-rope 
walking and paused for a moment to scratch his front 
leg w ith the hind one.Photo, by Mr. F. G. Wright, 
29 , Columbia Hast, Detroit, Mich. 


ness to a large 
bottle of this beer. 
Its height is about 
sixty or seventy feet, 
and an idea of its 
size can be gathered 
from the Korean 
walking past. It 
is in the Japanese 
quarter of Seoul, 
Korea, and shows 
the gigantic strides 
Japan is making towards the civilization of Korea*”— 
Captain G* C. Jennings, Royal Fusiliers, Peking. 


A ROYAL CASTLE OF SURPRISES. 


“The Castle of Weesenstein, 
which belongs to the King of 
Saxony, is probably one of the 
most curious and romantic of 
Royal dwelling-places in Europe. 
It is a place of surprises and 
topsy - turveydom. You cross 
a viaduct, enter the third floor, 
and behold you find yourself in 
the stables. There can certainly 
not lie many palaces where the 
horses are located upstairs, and, 
but for the exceeding thickness 
of the walls and floor, they 
would certainly not he very plea¬ 
sant neigh hours, especially to the 
occupants of the saloons below. 
You pass on through long cor¬ 
ridors, up winding stairs, till you 
reach the fifth floor, where a 
further surprise awaits you, for in 
the attics you find the castle 
chapel and the ice cellar, The 
castle is of great antiquity, and 
some of the rooms might almost 
date from troglodyte times, for 
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L\N[ ESCAPES 


“ The above photographs were both taken on 
an ordinary tea-tray. The materials for the sea¬ 
scape comprised a few pieces of stone, with some 
bird-sand strewn round them, while w r ater poured 
into the 1 ray forms the ‘sea. 5 The sky is made by 
standing a piece of card at ihe back and roughly 



IN MINIATURE 

sketching thereon a distant sail. The desert scene, 
‘ Water in sight/ is made w ith bird-sand and a 
cardboard sky. The ‘palms' are bits of asparagus 
fern on twigs, and the Arab and his dead steed are 
roughly modelled in clay/ —Mr. Perry Barringer, 
3, Palmer Crescent, Kingston on-Thames. 



there's an old marine store, anti 
a great black doll hangs out of 
the door/"—Mr* Frank Lovett, 
41, Out ram Road, Croydon, 

A GROWING SUNDIAL, 

In the grounds of Wentworth 
Castle is to be seen a very 
unique and ancient sundiab The 
Roman figures are formed of 
closely-cropped box Ixirderings, 
while a well-trimmed yew tree, 
twelve feet high, forms the pin 
of the dial. The date on which 
it was planted^ namely—March, 
1732—forms a prominent feature, 
being marked by box borderings 
similar to the Roman figures. 
Its time - keeping qualities com¬ 
pare very favourably with sundials 
of more modern construction. 


A DOLL SIGN, 

14 In many parts 
of France, and in 
some places in 
this country, may 
still l>e seen this 
quaint doll sign of 
the dealer 111 rags 
and bones. The 
doll consists of a 
portion of the 
large leg-bone of 
a cow dressed hi 
a bundle of rags, 
and, as can well 
be imagined, the 
drill soon becomes 
black and dirty. 
This sign is men¬ 
tioned in ‘Hamil¬ 
ton Tighe/ In¬ 
got d s h y : ‘In 
Ratcliff Highway 



WASHERMAN 

CLOTHES MENDER, & BUTTONED 

IF THE CLOTHING NOT WASH IMG PROPERLY 
WILL BE DO IT AGAIN IF LOSE IT WILL 
BE REPAY FOR IT. 1 

A/0, 22, TAI WOO STREET WANCHAI , 

HOJVGKONG,_ 

"JENNY WASHERMAN." 

** No sooner does a man-of-war drop anchor in a 
Chinese port than dozens of native washermen flock 
alniard in quest of ‘ sailorman’s w r ashee/ to secure 
which competition is very keen amongst them. The 
above card was handed to me by one of them at 
Hong Kong whilst I was serving on U.M.S. Albion"— 
Sgt. A. Berry, K. \f.A, 3 Eastney Barracks, Portsmouth, 
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a sledge - hammer*" — Mr* A* W. 
Rideout, Sudbury Building, Boston, 

Mass. 


THE HAVOC OF RIFLE BULLETS. 

“The snap-shot below was taken 
while the 63rd Bath Halifax Rifles 
(one of our Militia regiments) was 
in camp at Bedford Range, near 
Halifax. It Lends to show the effect 
of rifle fire, as the hole through 
which the men are looking was 
caused by Lhe woodwork being 
riddled by bullets. This is a three- 
inch spruce plank fence at the rear of 
the targets, and was newly placed 
there this spring, You will also 
notice that the bullets have not 
only riddled the fence but have 
also shattered a six - inch beam as 
well No firing is done on this 
range closer than two hundred yards,” 
— Mr* George H. Connolly, H.O. 
Box 176, Halifax, N.S., Canada- 


and the consequent delight of the crowd. 
The writer, having only one plate avail¬ 
able, wished to get a snap shot of the 
usual deluge which accompanied the 
altempt* Curiously enough, the photo¬ 
graph happened to be one of the rare 
cases in which the competitor was success¬ 
ful, and he is shown with the pole passing 
through the wood. The men on the ladder 
are there for the purpose of refilling the 
pail-”—Mr. Wm. C. Sharman, 20, Wood* 
warde Road, East Dulwich. 


A UNIQUE FIRE ALARM. 

I( The next picture is from a photo¬ 
graph of what seemed to me a unique 
fire alarm which I found in the little 
town of Bethel, Connecticut. It con¬ 
sists of the tyre from the driving-wheel of 
a locomotive, suspended by a chain. It 
is * rung ! by means of a strong man and 


"TILTING THE 
BUCKET." 

" This snap - shot of 
1 tilting the bucket * was 
taken at St, Malo, by 
Yeo, Dorking. The com¬ 
petitors, mostly boys, travel at a fast rate in a truck 
on rails down a slope, and till al a pail of water 
suspended above, the endeavour being to thrust the 
pole through a bole in the piece of wood fastened 
beneath the paiL Non-success means a good welting 


AN EVIL-EYE CHARM. 

“This peculiar charm 
consists of a kid glove 
stuffed with wool, and 
having the central fingers 
sewn down to the palm* 
leaving the other two ex¬ 
tended. This is a well- 
known manual sign against 
Lhe evil eye, especially in 
Naples, where this charm 
w'as found fixed to the 
outside of the door of a 
popr shop to prolecl the 
inmates from harm.”— 
Mr. Frank Lovett, 41, 
Outram Road, Croydon. 
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AN ACROBATIC CUN. 

(< 1 send yon a snap-shot, taken at Gibraltar, which 
shows a 1 2 -5-inch muzzle-loading gun of thirty-eight 
Ions being throw'n into the sea from the para¬ 
pet, a distance of about one hundred and fifty feet. 
The photograph was taken just as the gun struck a 
projection of rock about fifty feet from the top, which 
it carried completely away, the photograph showing 




PUZZLE—FIND NAPOLEON. 


l * 1 send you a small engraving which was popular 
at the lime of Napoleon’s death. You will see the 
motive by looking at the space between the two tree 
trunks. The picture is purposely designed to form the 
figure of Napoleon contemplating his tomb,**-—Miss 
Mary Craven, 50, Park Mansions, Knights bridge. 




the lu'iips of rock and dust flying about. It again 
struck the rock at the boitdln and, in spite of its 
weight, bounced like a football into the air some 
thirty feet and took the water, muzzle first, just 
like "a man diving,”—Gunner G. Spicer, No. 1 
Company, R.G. A, 3 Fort Tigne, Gibraltar. 


THE POWER OF MODERN AMMUNITION. 

lt The fragments and powder piled in the dishes 
shown in this picture resemble pieces of stone, but 
they are entirely of steel, the powder in the dish on 
the left also being of steel particles, The frag¬ 
ments and dust were what remained of a shell 
after being discharged from a cannon and exploded. 
They illustrate the enormous power of modern 
ammunition.”—Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 






NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

" The goggles shown in the above photograph are 
ninety years old, and belonged to my great-grand¬ 
father. They were used by him in 
the coaching days* The pair of 
goggles on the man^s face are made 
of leather, tin, and glass, jtnd are 
fastened to Lhe head by a tape* 
Small holes are pierced in the tin 
for ventilation, and are peculiar for 
bearing a wonderful resemblance 
to some of the motor goggles 
of the present day. The other 
pair are made of wire and w r ire 
gauze (the latter concave in 
shape), and are also fastened 
with tape; looking through them 
gives a most restful effect, like 
smoked glasses. Strangely 
enough, though the eye cannot 
l>e seen through them by anyone 
facing the wearer, yet the camera 
shows the eye very distinctly.” 
—Mr, V. Wood house, Ederline, 
Roehampton. 
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A HORNED ROOSTER* 

“I send you a photograph of the only horned 
rooster known lo the poultry dealers of this country* 
The strange fowl was brought to America ftom Port 
Limon, Costa Rica, where it was hatched* It was 
regarded as an object of aw ? e by the natives there, 
who looked unnn it as something supernatural. The 



bird was secured by a sea captain and brought here, 
w here it was sold for a large sum of money. The 
horns appear to he of the same material as the ordi¬ 
nary rooster’s spurs. The bird has no sign of spurs 
on its legs/’—Mr. George J. Flournoy, City editor 
MohiU Item , Mobile, Ala. 5 ’ 



THE “ HYDRO PH GDROGON*" 

“ The sign shown 
here is at the en¬ 
trance to a meadow 
and at once catches 
the eye. The farmer 
lost so many eggs 
and chicks one year 
that he tried the 
alrove by way of 
experiment, and 
finds that it works 
ad m i rably, frtgh t en - 
ing the would - he 
thieves. lie said 
the word is spelled 
wrongly, that it 
should be * Hydro- 
pluxlrogon *— water- 
eater—another name 
for the common or 
farmyard drake, a 
bird that is, of course, 
anything but fero¬ 
cious/’— Mr. Robert 
S. Paterson, 30, High 
Street, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex, 



CAN IN u ECCENTRICITY. 

My photograph show r s a valuable Yorkshire 
terrier, which cost twenty pounds, in an extraordinary 
and unaccountable attitude which K& has never been 
taught lo assume. After wdnning excitedly, and 
edging round and round an empty jug or any open 
vessel, he thrusts his head within and will sit in [hat 
position for an hour or more, and strongly protests 
against being removed. Can any dog expert explain 
the reason for this curious habit ? ”—Miss IJ. 
Pennington, Stonecroft, Dorking. 



A WAGGISH BOOTBLACK. 


11 The snap shot I send you is a portrait of an 
old shoeblack 1 photographed recently in Switzer¬ 
land. He sits all day in the streets of Territel, and 
causes endless amusement to the pedestrians by what 
is written on his blacking-box/ 1 —Miss Olive Kuffer, 
Kibblesdalej Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham* 
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“WITH NEITHER SADDLE NOR STIRRUPS TO HELP HIM, AND THE BEAST RAMPING 
AND REARING LIKE A MAD THING BENEATH HIM, HE WAS HARD 
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By A. CONAN DOYLE. 




CHAPTER I 

THE HOUSE OF CORING. 

the month of July of the 
year 1348, between the feasts 
of St Benedict and of St 
S within, a strange thing came 
upon England, for out of the 
east there drifted a monstrous 
cloud, purple and piled, heavy with evil, 
climbing slowly up the hushed heaven. In 
the shadow of that strange cloud the leaves 
drooped in the trees, the birds ceased their 
calling, and the cattle and the sheep gathered 
cowering under 
the hedges. A 
jlooni fell upon 
B1 the land, and 
men stood with 
their eyes upon 
the strange cloud 
and a heaviness 
upon their hearts. 

They crept into 
the churches, 
where the trem¬ 
bling people 
were blessed and 
shriven by the 
trembling priests. 

Outside no bird 
flew, and there 
came no rustling 
from the woods, 
nor any of the 
homely sounds 
of Nature. All 
was still, and no 
tb i ng mo ved 
save only t h e 
great cloud 
which rolled up 
and onwards with 
fold on fold from 
the black hori¬ 
zon. To the 
west was the 
bright summer 
sky, to the east 
this brooding 
cloudbank, 


slowly across, until the last thin blue gleam 
faded away and the whole vast sweep of the 
heavens was one great leaden arch, 

Then the rain began to fall. All day it 
rained, and all the night, and all the week, 
and all the month, until folk had forgotten the 
blue heavens and the gleam of the sunshine. 
It was not heavy, but it was steady and cold 
and unceasing, so that the people were weary 
of its hissing and its splashing, with the slow 
drip from the eaves. Always the same thick 
evil cloud flowed from east to west with the 
rain beneath it. None could see for more 

than a bow¬ 
shot from their 
dwellings for the 
drifting veil of 
the rainstorms. 
Every morn¬ 
ing the folk 
looked upwards 
for a break, but 
their eyes 
rested always 
upon the same 
endless cloud, 
until at last they 
ceased to look 
up, and their 
hearts despaired 
of ever seeing 
the change. It 
was raining at 
Lammastide and 
raining at the 
Feast of the 
Nativity, and still 
raining at 
Michaelmas. 
The crops and 
the hay, sodden 
and black, had 
rotted in the 
fields, for they 
were not worth 
the garnering. 
The sheep had 
died and the 
calves also, so 
there W'as little 
to kill when 


creeping ever 
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Martinmas came and it was time to salt the 
meat for the winter. They feared a famine, 
but it was worse than famine which was in 
store for them. 

For the rain had ceased at last, and a 
sickly autumn sun shone upon a land which 
was soaked and sodden with water. Wet and 
rotten leaves reeked and festered under the 
foul haze which rose from the woods. The 
fields were spotted with monstrous fungi of 
a size and colour never matched before— 
scarlet, and mauve, and liver, and black. It 
was as though the sick earth had burst into 
foul pustules ; mildew and lichen mottled the 
walls, and with that filthy crop Death sprang 
also from the water-soaked earth. Men died 
and women and children, the baron in the 
castle, the franklin on the farm, the monk in 
the abbey, and the villein in his wattleand- 
daub cottage. All breathed the same polluted 
reek and all died the same death of corrup¬ 
tion. Of those who were stricken none 
recovered, and the illness was ever the same 
—gross boils, raving, and the black blotches 
which gave its name to the disease. All 
through the winter the dead rotted by the 
wayside for want of someone to bury them. 
In many a village no single man was left 
alive. Then at last the spring came, with 
sunshine and health and lightness and 
laughter—the greenest, sweetest, tenderest 
spring that England had ever known—but 
only half of England could know it. The 
other half had passed away with the great 
purple cloud. 

Yet it was there, in the steam of death, 
in the reek of corruption, that the brighter 
and freer England was born. There, in that 
dark hour, the first streak of the new dawn 
was seen. For in no way, save by a great 
upheaval and change, could the nation break 
away from the iron feudal system which 
held her limbs. But now it was a new 
country which came out from that year of 
death. The barons were dead in swathes. 
No high turret nor cunning moat could keep 
out that black commoner who struck them 
down. Oppressive laws slackened for want 
of those who could enforce them, and, once 
slackened, could never be enforced again. 
The labourer would be a slave no longer. 
The bondsman snapped his shackles. There 
was much to do, and few left to do it. 
Therefore the few should be free men, name 
their own price, and work where and for 
whom they would. It was the Black Death 
which cleared the way for that great rising 
thirty years later, which left the English 
peasant the freest of his class in Europe. 
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But there were few so far-sighted that they 
could see that here as ever good was coming 
out of evil. At the moment misery and ruin 
were brought into every family. The dead 
cattle, the ungamered crops, the untilled 
lands—every spring of wealth had dried up 
at the same moment. Those who were rich 
became poor, but those who were poor 
already, and especially those who were poor 
with the burden of gentility upon their 
shoulders, found themselves in a perilous 
state. All through England the smaller 
gentry were ruined, for they had no trade 
save war, and they drew their living from the 
work of others. On many a manor-house 
there came evil times, and on none more than 
on the manor of Tilford, where for many 
generations the noble family of the Lorings 
had held their home. 

There was a time when the I^orings had 
held the country from the North Downs to 
the lakes of Frensham, and when their grim 
castle-keep, rising above the green meadows 
which border the river Wey, had been the 
strongest fortalice betwixt Guildford Castle in 
the east and Winchester in the west. But 
there came that Barons' War in which the 
King used his Saxon subjects as a whip with 
which to scourge his Norman barons, and 
Castle Loring, like so many other great 
strongholds, was swept from the face of the 
land. From that time the Lorings, with 
estates sadly curtailed, lived in what had been 
the dower-house, with enough left them to 
ensure a rude plenty, but not enough for 
splendour. And then came their lawsuit 
with Waverley Abbey, and the Cistercians 
laid claim to their richest land, with peccary, 
turbary, and feudal rights over the remainder. 
It straggled on for years, this great lawsuit, 
and when it w f as finished the men of the 
Church and the men of the law had divided 
all that was richest of the estate between 
them. There was still left the old manor- 
house, from which with each generation there 
came a soldier to uphold the credit of the 
name and to show the five scarlet roses on 
the silver shield where it had always been 
shown—in the van. There were twelve 
bronzes in the little chapel where Mathew 
the priest said mass every morning, all of 
men of the house of Loring. Two lay with 
their legs crossed, as being from the Crusades. 
Six others rested their feet upon lions, as 
having died in w r ar. Four only lay with the 
effigy of their hounds to show that they had 
passed in peace. 

Of this famous but impoverished family, 

doubly impoverished by law and by pesti- 
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lence, two members were living in the year 
of grace 1349—Lady Ermyntrude Loring 
and her grandson Nigel Lady Ermyntrude*s 
husband had fallen before the Scottish spear¬ 
men at Stirling* and her son Eustace, Nigels* 
father, had found a glorious death nine years 
before this chronicle opens upon the poop of 
a Norman galley at the sea-fight of Sluys. 
The lonely old woman, fierce and brooding 
like the falcon mewed in her chamber, was 
soft only towards the lad whom she had 
brought up. All the tenderness and love 
of her nature* so 
hidden from 
others that they 
could not ima¬ 
gine their exist- 
ence, were 
lavished upon 
him. She could 
not bear him 
away from Jier, 
and he, with 
that respect 
for autho¬ 
rity which the 
age demanded, 
would not go 
without her bless¬ 
ing and consent. 

So it came about 
that Nigel, with 
his Hon heart and 
with the blood 
of a hundred 
soldiers thrilling 
in his veins, still 
at the age of two- 
and- twenty 
wasted the weary 
days reclaiming 
his hawks with 
leash and lure or 
training the 
a 1 a u n s an d 
spaniels who 
shared with the 
family the 
big earthen-floored hall of the manor-house. 
Day by day the aged Lady Ermyntrude 
had seen him wax in strength and in tnan 
hood, small of stature, it is true, but 
with muscles of steel and a soul of fire. 
From all parts, from the warden of Guildford 
Castle, from the tilt-yard of Famham, tales 
of his prowess were brought back to her, of 
bis daring as a rider, of his debonair courage, 
of his skill with all weapons; but still she, 
who had both husband and son torn from her 


by a violent death, could not bear that this, 
the last of the borings, the final bud of so 
famous an old tree, should share the same 
fate. With a weary heart, but with a smiling 
face, he bore with his uneventful days, while 
she would ever put off the evil time until the 
harvest was better, until the monks of 
Waverley should give up what they had 
taken, until his uncle should die and leave 
money for his outfit, or any other excuse 
with which she could hold him to her 
side. And, indeed, there was need for 

a manatTilford, 
for the strife be¬ 
twixt the Abbey 
and the manor- 
house had never 
been appeased, 
and still on one 
pretext or an¬ 
other the monks 
would clip off yet 
another slice of 
their neighbours 
land* Over the 
winding river, 
across the green 
meadows* rose 
the short square 
tower and the 
high grey walls of 
the grim Abbey, 
with its bell toll¬ 
ing by day and 
nig lit, a hoarse 
voice of menace 
and of dread to 
the little house* 
hold. It is in 
the heart of the 
great Cistercian 
monastery that 
this chronicle of 
old days must 
take its start, 
as we trace 
the feud betwixt 
the monks and 
the house of Loring, with those events to 
which it gave birth, ending with the coming 
of Chandos, the strange spear running of Til- 
ford Bridge, and the three deeds with which 
Nigel won the wish of his heart. Elsewhere, 
in the chronicle of “The White Company,” 
it has been set forth what manner of man was 
Nigel Loring, Those who love him may read 
herein the things which went to his making. 
Let us go back, then, together and gaze upon 
this green stage of England—the scenery, 
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hill, plain, and river, even as now ; the actors 
in some things our very selves ; in others, 
so changed in thought and act that they 
might be dwellers in another world. 


CHAPTER IL 

HOW THE DEVIL CAME TO WAVER LEY, 

The day was the first of May, which was the 
festival of the 
blessed Apostles 
Philip and James, 

The year was the 
one thousand three 
hundred and forty- 
ninth from man’s 
salvation. 

From tierce to 
sext, and then 
again from sext to 
nones, Abbot John 
of the house of 
Waverley had been 
seated in hLs study 
whilst he con¬ 
ducted the many 
high duties of his 
office. All round 
for many a mile 
on every side 
stretched the fer¬ 
tile and flourishing 
estate of which he 
was the master. 

In the centre lay 
the broad Abbey 
buildings, with 
church and clois¬ 
ters, hospitium, 
chapter-house, and 
frater - house, all 
buzzing with a 
busy life. Through 
the open window 
came the low hum 
.of the voices of 
the brethren 


skirted a covered walk for the brethren within. 
Two and two in their black and white garb, 
with slow step and heads inclined, they paced 
round and round. Several of the more 
-studious had brought their illuminating work 
from the scriptorium, and sat in the warm 
sunshine with their little platters of pigments 
and packets of gold leaf before them, their 


as 


they walked in 
pious converse 
in the ambulatory 

below. From across the cloisters there 
rolled the distant rise and fall of a Gregorian 
chaunt, where the precentor was hard at 
work upon the choir; while down in the 
chapter-house sounded the strident voice 
of Brother Peter, expounding the rule of 
St. Bernard to the novices, Abbot John 
rose to stretch his cramped limbs. He looked 
out at the green sward of the cloisters and at 
the graceful line of open Gothic arches which 
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shoulders rounded and their faces sunk low 
over the white sheets of vellum. There, too, 
was the copper-worker with his burin and 
graver. Learning and art were not traditions 
with the Cistercians as with the parent Order 
of the Benedictines, and yet the library of 
Waverley was well filled both with precious 
books and with pious students. But the true 
glory of the Cistercian lay in his outdoor 
work ; and so ever and anon there passed 
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through the cloister some sunburned monk, 
soiled mattock or shovel in hand, with his 
gown looped to his knee, fresh from the fields 
or the garden. The lush green water-meadows 
speckled with the heavy-fleeced sheep, the 
acres of comland reclaimed from heather and 
bracken, the vineyards on the southern slope 
of Crooksbury Hill, the rows of Hankley fish¬ 
ponds, the Frensham marshes drained and 
sown with vegetables, the spacious pigeon- 
cotes, all circled the great Abbey round with 
the visible labours of the Order. 

The Abbot's full and florid face shone 
with a quiet content as he looked out at 
his huge but well-ordered household. Like 
every head of a prosperous Abbey, Abbot 
John, the fourth of the name, was a man of 
varied accomplishments. Through his own 
chosen instruments he had to minister a 
great estate, and to keep order and decorum 
among a large body of men living a celibate 
life. He was a rigid disciplinarian towards 
all beneath him, a supple diplomatist to all 
above. He held high debate with neigh¬ 
bouring abbots and lords, with bishops, with 
Papal legates, and even on occasion with the 
King's Majesty himself. Many were the 
subjects with which he must be conversant. 
Questions of doctrine, questions of building, 
points of forestry, of agriculture, of drainage, 
of feudal law, all came to the Abbot for 
settlement. He held the scales of justice in 
all the Abbey banlieue, which stretched over 
many a mile of Hampshire and of Surrey. 
To the monks his displeasure might mean 
fasting, exile to some sterner community, or 
even imprisonment in chains. Over the 
layman also he could hold any punishment 
save only corporeal death, instead of which 
he had in hand the far more dreadful weapon 
of spiritual excommunication. Such were 
the powers of the Abbot, and it is no wonder 
that there were masterful lines in the ruddy 
features of Abbot John, or that the brethren, 
glancing up, should put on an even meeker 
carriage and more demure expression as they 
saw the watchful face in the window above 
them. 

A knock at the door of his study recalled 
the Abbot to his immediate duties, and he 
returned to his desk. Already he had 
spoken with the cellarer and prior, almoner, 
chaplain, and lector; but now, in the tall and 
gaunt monk who obeyed his summons to 
enter, he recognised the most important, and 
also the most importunate, of his agents, 
Brother Samuel the sacrist, whose office, 
corresponding to that of the layman's bailiff, 
placed the material interests of the monastery 
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and its dealings with the outer world entirely 
under his control, subject only to the check 
of the Abbot. Brother Samuel was a gnarled 
and stringy old monk whose stern and sharp- 
featured face reflected no light from above, 
but only that sordid, workaday world towards 
which it was for ever turned. A huge book 
of accounts was tucked under one of his 
arms, while a great bunch of keys hung from 
the other hand, a badge of his office, and 
also, on occasion of impatience, a weapon of 
offence, as many a scarred head among 
rustics and lay-brothers could testify. 

The Abbot sighed wearily, for he suffered 
much at the hands of his strenuous agent. 

“ Well, Brother Samuel, what is your will?” 
he asked. 

“ Holy father, I have to report to you that 
I have sold the wool to Master Baldwin of 
Winchester at two shillings a bale more than 
it fetched last year, for the murrain among 
the sheep has raised the price.” 

“ You have done well, brother.” 

“ I have also to tell you that I have 
distrained Wat the warrener from his cottage, 
for his Christmas rent is still unpaid, nor the 
henrents of last year.” 

“ He has a wife and four children, 
brother.” He was a good, easy man, the 
Abbot, though liable to be overborne by his 
sterner subordinate. 

“ It is true, holy father; but if I should 
pass him, then how am I to ask the rent of 
the foresters of Puttenham or the hinds in 
the village ? Such a thing spreads from 
house to house, and where then is the wealth 
of Waverley ? ” 

“ What else, Brother Samuel ? ” 

“ There is the matter of the fish-ponds.” 

The Abbot's face brightened. It was a 
subject upon which he was an authority. If 
the rule of his Order had robbed him of the 
softer joys of life, he had the keener zest for 
those which remained. 

“ How have the char prospered, brother ? 

“ They have done well, holy father; but 
the carp have died in the Abbot's pond.” 

“ Carp prosper only upon a gravel bottom. 
They must be put in also in their due 
proportion, three milters to one spawner, 
Brother Sacrist, and the spot must be free 
from wind, stony and sandy, an ell deep, 
with willows and grass upon the banks. 
Mud for tench, brother; gravel for carp.” 

The sacrist leaned forward, with the face 
of one who bears tidings of woe. 

“There are pike in the Abbot's pond,” 
said he. 

“ Pike ! ” cried the Abbot, in horror “As 
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well shut up a wolf in our sheep-fold. How 
came a pike in the pond ? There were no 
pike last year, and a pike does not fall with 
the rain nor rise in the springs. The pond 
must be drained, or we shall spend next Lent 
upon stockfish, and have the brethren down 
with the great sickness ere Easter Sunday 
has come to absolve us from our abstinence.” 

“The pond shall be drained, holy father ; 
I have already ordered it. Then we shall 
plant pot-herbs on the mud bottom, and, 
after we have gathered them in, return the 
fish and water once more from the lower 
pond, so that they may fatten among the 
rich stubble.” 

“ Good ! ” cried the Abbot. “ I would 
have three fish-stews in every well-ordered 
house—one dry for herbs, one shallow for 
the fry and the yearlings, and one deep for 
the breeders and the table fish. But still, I 
have not heard you say how the pike came in 
the Abbot’s pond.” 

A spasm of anger passed over the fierce 
face of the sacrist, and his keys rattled as 
his bony hand clasped them more tightly. 

“ Young Nigel Loring,” said he. “ He 
swore that he would do us scathe, and in 
this way he has done it.” 

“ How know you this ? ” 

“Six weeks ago he was seen day by day 
fishing for pike at the great lake of Fren- 
sham. Twice at night he has been met with 
a bundle of straw under his arm on the 
Hankley Down. Well I wot that the straw 
was wet and that a live pike lay within it.” 

The Abbot shook his head. 

“ I have heard much of this youth’s wild 
ways ; but now, indeed, he has passed all 
bounds, if what you say be truth. It was bad 
enough when it was said that he slew the 
King’s deer in Woolmer Chase, or broke the 
head of Hobbs the chapman, so that he lay 
for seven days betwixt life and death in our 
infirmary, saved only by Brother Peter’s skill 
in the pharmacies of herbs; but to put pike 
in the Abbot’s pond—why should he play 
such a devil’s prank ? ” 

“ Because he hates the house of Waverley, 
holy father; because he swears that we hold 
his father’s land.” 

“ In which there is surely some truth.” 

“ But, holy father, we hold no more than 
the law has allowed.” 

“ True, brother; and yet, between ourselves, 
we may admit that the heavier purse may 
weigh down the scales of justice. When I 
have passed the old house and have seen 
that aged woman with her ruddled cheeks 
and her baleful eyes look the curses she dare 
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not speak, I have many a time wished that 
we had other neighbours.” 

“That we can soon bring about, holy 
father. Indeed, it is of it that I wished to 
speak to you. Nothing is more easy than 
for us to drive them from the countryside. 
There are thirty years’ claims of escuage 
unsettled, and there is Serjeant Wilkins, the 
lawyer of Guildford, whom I will warrant to 
draw up such arrears of dues and rents and 
issues with suits of hidage and fodder-corn 
that these folk, who are as beggarly as they 
are proud, will have to sell the roof-tree over 
them ere they can meet them. Within three 
days I will have them at our mercy.” 

“ They are an ancient family and of good 
repute. I would not treat them too harshly, 
brother.” 

“ Bethink you of the pike in the carp 
pond ! ” 

The Abbot hardened his heart at the 
thought. “ It was indeed a devil’s deed, 
when we had but newly stocked it with char 
and with carp. Well, well, the law is the 
law, and if you can use it to their hurt it is 
still lawful so to do. Have these claims 
been advanced ? ” 

“ Deacon the bailiff, with his two varlets, 
went down to the Hall yesternight on the 
matter of the escuage, and came screaming 
back with this young hothead raging at their 
heels. He is small and slight, yet he has 
the strength of many men in the hour of his 
wrath. The bailiff swears that he will go no 
more, save with half a score of archers to 
uphold him.” 

The Abbot was red with anger at this new 
offence. 

“ I will teach him that the servants of 
Holy Church, even though we of the rule of 
St. Bernard be the lowliest and humblest 
of her children, can still defend their own 
against the froward and the violent. Go, 
cite this man before the Abbey Court. Let 
him appear in the chapter*house after tierce 
to-morrow.” 

But the wary sacrist shook his head. 

“ Nay, holy father, the times are not yet 
ripe. Give me three days, I pray you, that 
my case against him may be complete. Bear 
in mind that the father and the grandfather 
of this unruly squire were both famous men 
of their day, and the foremost knights in the 
King’s own service, living in high honour and 
dying in their knightly duty. The Lady 
Ermyntrude Loring was first lady to the 
King’s mother. Roger FitzAlan of Famham 
and Sir Hugh Walcott of Guildford Castle 
were each old comrades in arms of Nigel’s 
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father, and sib to him on the distaff side. 
Already there has been talk that we have 
dealt harshly with them. Therefore my rede 
is that we be wise and wary and wait until 
his cup be indeed full” 

The Abbot had opened his mouth to reply 
when the consultation was interrupted by a 
most unwonted bu ll of excitement from 
amongst the monks in the cloister below. 
Questions and answers, in excited voices, 
sounded from one side of the ambulatory to 
the other. Sacrist and Abbot were gazing at 
each other in amazement at such a breach 
of the discipline and decorum of their well- 
trained flock, when there came a swift step 
upon the stair, and a white-faced brother 
flung open the door and rushed into the 
room. 

“ Father Abbot!" he cried. “ Alas ! alas ! 
Brother John is dead, and the holy sub-prior 
is dead, and the devil is loose in the five- 
virgate field," 


CHAPTER III. 

THE YELLOW HORSE OF CROOKSBURY. 

In those simple times there was a great 
wonder and mystery in life, Man walked in 
fear and solemnity, with heaven very close 
above his head and hell below his very feet 
God’s visible hand was everywhere, in the 
rainbow and the comet, in the thunder and 
the wind. The devil, too, raged openly 
upon the earth, he skulked behind the 
hedgerows in the gloaming, he laughed 
loudly in the night time, he clawed 
the dying sinner, pounced on the un¬ 
baptized babe, and twisted the limbs of 
the epileptic* A foul fiend slunk ever by 
a man's side and whispered villainies in 
his ear, while above him there hovered an 
angel of grace who pointed to the steep 
and narrow track. How could one doubt 
these things, when Pope and priest and 
scholar and King were all united in be¬ 
lieving them, with no single voice of 
question in the whole 
wide world ? 

Every book read, 
every picture seen, 
every tale heard from 
nurse or mother all 
taught the same les¬ 
son. And as a man 
travelled through the 
world his faith would 
grow the firmer, for go 
where he would there 
were the endless 
shrines of the saints, 
each with its holy relic 
in the centre, and 
around it the tradition 
of incessant miracles, 
with stacks of deserted 
crutches and silver 
votive hearts to prove 
them. At every turn 
he was made to feel 
how thin was the veil, 
and how easily rent, 
which screened him 
from the awful 
denizens of the unseen 
w'orld. 

Hence the wild 
announcement of the 
frightened monk 
seemed terrible rather 
than incredible to those 
whom he addressed. 
The Abbot's ruddy face 
pded for a moment, it 
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is true, but he plucked the crucifix from his 
desk and rose valiantly to his feet, 

“ Lead me to him/' said he; 41 show me 
the foul fiend who dares to lay his grip upon 
brethren of the holy house of St. Bernard. 
Run down to my chaplain, brother ! Bid 
him bring the exorcist with him, and also 
the blessed box of relics, and the bones of 
St. James from under the altar ! With these 
and a contrite and humble heart we may 
show front to all the powers of darkness*” 

But the sacrist was of a more critical turn 
of mind* He clutched the monk's arm with 
a grip which left its five purple spots for 
many a day to come, 

“ Is this the way to enter the Abbot's own 
chamber, without knock 
or reverence or so 
much as a 1 Pax vobis- 
cum 3 ?' 1 said he, sternly, 

44 You were wont to be 
our gentlest novice, of 
lowly carriage in chap¬ 
ter, devout in psalmody, 
and strict in the cloister. 

Pull your wits together 
a n d an swe r me 
straightly. In what form 
has the foul fiend ap¬ 
peared, and how has he 
done this grievous 
scathe to our brethren? 

Have you seen him 
with your own eyes, or 
do you repeat from hear¬ 
say? Speak, man, or you 
stand on the penance 
stool in the chapter- 
house this very 
hour" 

Thus adjured, the 
frightened monk grew 
calmer in liis bearing, 
though his white lips 
and his startled eyes, 
with the gasping of his 
breath, told of bis in¬ 
ward tremors* 

“If it please you, 
holy father, and you, 
reverend sacrist, it came about in this way* 
James, the sub-prior, and Brother John and I 
had spent out day from sext onwards on 
Hankley cutting bracken for the cow-houses* 
We were coming back over the five virgate 
field, and the holy sub-prior was telling us 
a saintly tale from the life of St. Gregory, 
when there came a sudden sound like a 
rushing torrent, and the foul fiend sprang 
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over the high wall which skirts the water- 
meadow and rushed upon us w ith the speed 
of the wind* The lay-brother he struck to 
the ground and trampled into the mire. 
Then, seizing the good sub-prior in his 
teeth, he rushed round the field, swinging 
him as though he were a fardel of old 
clothes. Amazed at such a sight I stood 
without movement, and had said a credo and 
three aves when the devil dropped the sub- 
prior and sprang upon me. With the help of 
St. Bernard I clambered over the wall, but 
not before his teeth had found my leg and he 
had torn away the whole back skirt of my 
gown.” 

As he spoke he turned and gave corrobo¬ 


ratetn to his story by the hanging ruins of 
his long trailing garment. 

“In what shape, then, did Satan appear? 3 ' 
the Abbot demanded. 

“As a great yellow horse, holy father—a 
monster horse, with eyes of fire and the teeth 
of a griffin. 33 

“ A yellow horse ! 33 The sacrist glared at 

the scared monk, “ You foolish brother! 
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how will you behave when you have indeed 
to face the King of Terrors himself, if you 
can be so frighted by the sight of a yellow 
horse ? It is the horse of Franklin Aylward, 
my father, which has been distrained by us 
because he owes the Abbey fifty good 
shillings, and can never hope to pay it. 
Such a horse, they say, is not to be found 
betwixt this and the King's stables at Windsor, 
for his sire was a Spanish destrier and his 
dam an Arab mare of the very breed which 
Saladin, whose soul now reeks in torment, kept 
for his own use, and even, it has been said, 
under the shelter of his own tent. I took 
him in discharge of the debt, and I ordered 
the varlets who had haltered him to leave 
him alone in the water-meadow, for I had 
heard that the beast has indeed a most evil 
spirit, and has killed more men than one.” 

“ It was an ill day for Waverley that you 
brought such a monster within its bounds,” 
said the Abbot. “ If the sub-prior and 
Brother John be indeed dead, then it would 
seem that if the horse be not the devil he is 
at least the devil's instrument.” 

“ Horse or devil, holy father, I heard him 
shout with joy as he trampled upon Brother 
John, and had you seen him tossing the sub¬ 
prior as a dog shakes a rat you would per¬ 
chance have felt even as I did.” 

“ Come, then,” cried the Abbot, “ let us 
see with our own eyes what evil has been 
done ”; and the three monks hurried down 
the stair which led to the cloisters. 

They had no sooner descended, however, 
than their more pressing fears were set at 
rest, for at that very moment, limping, dis¬ 
hevelled, and mud-stained, the two sufferers 
were being led in amid a crowd of sym¬ 
pathizing brethren. Shouts and cries from 
outside showed, however, that some further 
drama was in progress, and both Abbot and 
sacrist hastened onwards as fast as the 
dignity of their office would permit, until 
they had passed the gates and gained the 
wall of the meadow. Looking over it, a re¬ 
markable sight presented itself to their eyes. 

Fetlock deep in the lush grass there stood 
a magnificent horse, such a horse as a 
sculptor or a soldier might thrill to see. His 
colour was a light chestnut, with mane and 
tail of a more tawny tint. Seventeen hands 
high, with a barrel and haunches which 
bespoke tremendous strength, he fined down 
to the most delicate lines of dainty breed 
in neck and crest and shoulder. He was 
indeed a glorious sight as he stood there, his 
beautiful body leaning back from his wide¬ 
spread and propped fore-legs, his head craned 


high, his ears erect, his mane bristling, his 
red nostrils opening and shutting w r ith wrath, 
and his flashing eyes turning from side to 
side in haughty menace and defiance. 
Scattered round in a respectful circle six 
of the Abbey lay-servants and foresters, each 
holding a halter, were creeping towards him. 
Every now and then, with a beautiful toss and 
swerve and plunge, the great creature would 
turn upon one of his would-be captors, and, 
with outstretched head, flying mane, and 
flashing teeth, would chase him screaming to 
the safety of the wall, while the others would 
close swiftly in behind and cast their ropes in 
the hope of catching neck or leg, but only in 
their turn to be chased to the nearest refuge. 

Had two of these ropes settled upon the 
horse, and had their throwers found some 
purchase of stump or boulder by which they 
could hold them, then the man's brain might 
have won its wonted victory over swiftness 
and strength. But the brains were them¬ 
selves at fault which imagined that one 
such rope would serve any purpose save to 
endanger the thrower. Yet so it was, and 
what might have been foreseen occurred at 
the very moment of the arrival of the monks. 
The horse, having chased one of his enemies 
to the wall, remained so long snorting his 
contempt over the coping that the others 
were able to creep upon him from behind. 
Several ropes were flung, and one noose 
settled over the proud crest and lost itself in 
the waving mane. In an instant the creature 
had turned and the men were flying for their 
lives, but he who had cast the rope lingered 
for an instant, uncertain what use to make of 
his own success. That moment of doubt was 
fatal. With a yell of dismay the man saw the 
great creature rear above him. Then, with a 
crash, the fore feet fell upon him and dashed 
him to the ground. He rose screaming, was 
hurled over once more, and lay a quivering, 
bleeding heap, while the savage horse, the 
most cruel and terrible in its anger of all 
creatures on earth, bit and shook and 
trampled the writhing body. A loud wail of 
horror rose from the lines of tonsured heads 
which skirted the high wall—a wail which 
suddenly died away into a long hushed silence, 
broken at last by a rapturous cry of thanks¬ 
giving and of joy. 

On the road which led to the old dark 
manor-house upon the side of the hill a youth 
had been riding. His mount was a sorry 
one—a weedy, shambling, long-haired colt— 
and his patched tunic of faded purple, with 
stained leather belt, presented no very smart 
appearance; yet in the bearing of the man, 
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in the poise of his head, in his easy graceful 
carriage, and in the bold glance of his large 
blue eyes, there was that stamp of distinction 
and of breed which would have given him 
a place of his own in any assembly. He was 
of small stature, but his frame was singu¬ 
larly elegant and graceful. His face, though 
tanned by the weather, was delicate in 
features and most eager and alert in expres¬ 
sion. A thick fringe of crisp yellow curls 
broke from under the dark flat cap which he 
was wearing, and a short golden beard hid 
the outline of his strong square chin. One 
white osprey feather thrust through a gold 
brooch in the front of his cap gave a touch 
of grace to his sombre garb, 'Phis and 
other points of his attire, the short hanging 
mantle, the leather-sheathed hunting-knife, 
the cross-belt which sus¬ 
tained a brazen horn, 
the soft doeskin boots, 
and the prick spurs, 
would all disclose them¬ 
selves to an observer; 
but at the first glance the 
brown face set in gold 
and the dancing light 
of the quick, reckless, 
laughing eyes were the 
one strong memory left 
behind. Such was the 
youth who, cracking his 
whip joyously, and fol¬ 
lowed by half a score 
of dogs, cantered on his 
rude pony down the 
Tilford lane, and thence 
it was that, with a smile 
of amused contempt 
upon his face, he ob¬ 
served the comedy in 
the field, and the 
impotent efforts of 
the servants of Waver- 
ley. 

Suddenly, ho we ver, 
as the comedy turned 
swiftly to black tragedy, 
this passive spectator 
leapt into quick* 
strenuous life. With a 
spring he was off his 
pony, and with another 
he was over the stone 
wall and flying swiftly 
across the field- Look 
ing up from his 
victim the great yellow 
horse saw this other 


enemy approach, and, spurning the prostrate 
but still writhing body with its heels, dashed 
at the new-comer. But this time there was 
no hasty flight, no rapturous pursuit to the 
walk The little man braced himself straight, 
flung up his metal-headed whip, and met the 
horse with a crashing blow upon the head, 
repeated again and again with every attack. 
In vain the horse reared and tried to over¬ 
throw its enemy with swooping shoulders 
and pawing hoofs. Cool and alert, the man 
sprang swiftly aside from under the very 
shadow of death, and then again came the 
swish and thud of the unerring blow from 
the heavy handle. The horse drew off, 
glared with wonder and fury at this masterful 
man, and then trotted round iq a circle with 
mane bristling, tail streaming, and ears on 
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end, snorting in its rage and pain. The 
man, hardly deigning to glance at his fell 
neighbour, passed on to the wounded 
forester, raised him in his arms with a 
strength which could not have been expected 
in so slight a body, and carried him, groan¬ 
ing, to the wall, where a dozen hands were 
outstretched to help him over. Then, at his 
leisure, the young man also climbed the wall, 
smiling back with cool contempt at the yellow 
horse, which had come raging after him once 
more. As he sprang down a dozen monks 
surrounded him to thank or to praise him, 
but he would have turned sullenly away 
without a word had he not been stopped by 
Abbot John in person. 

“ Nay, Squire Loring,” said he ; “ if you 
be a bad friend to our Abbey, yet we must 
needs own that you have played the part of a 
good Christian this day, for if there is breath 
left in our servant’s body it is to you, next to 
our blessed patron St. Bernard, that we 
owe it.” 

“ By St. Paul, I owe you no goodwill, 
Abbot John,” said the young man. “The 
shadow of your Abbey has ever fallen across 
the house of Loring. As to any small deed 
that I may have done this day, I ask no thanks 
for it. It is not for you nor for your house 
that I have done it; but only because it was 
my pleasure so to do.” 

The Abbot flushed at the bold words and 
bit his lip with vexation. It was the sacrist, 
however, who answered. 

“ It would be more fitting and more 
gracious,” said he, “ if you were to speak to 
the holy Father Abbot in a manner suited 
to his high rank and to the respect which is 
due to a Prince of the Church.” 

The youth turned his bold blue eyes upon 
the monk, and his sunburned face darkened 
with anger. 

“ Were it not for the gown upon your 
back and for your silvering hair, I would 
answer you in another fashion,” said he. 
“ You are the lean wolf which growls ever at 
our door, greedy for the little which hath 
been left to us. Say and do what you will 
with me, but, by St. Paul, if I find that 
Dame Ermyntrude is baited by your ravenous 
pack I will beat them off with this whip from 
the little patch which still remains of all the 
acres of my fathers.” 

“ Have a care, Nigel Loring, have a care ! ” 
cried the Abbot, with finger upraised. “Have 
you no fears of the law of England ? ” 

“ A just law I fear and obey.” 

“Have you no respect for Holy Church ? ” 

“ I respect all that is holy in her. I do 


not respect those who grind the poor or steal 
their neighbour’s land.” 

“ Rash man, many a one has been blighted 
by her ban for less than you have now said. 

And yet it is not for us to judge you harshly 
this day. You are young, and hot words 
come easily to your lips. How fares the 
forester ? ” 

“ His hurt is grievous, Father Abbot, but 
he will live,” said a brother, looking up from 
the prostrate form. “With a blood-letting 
and an electuary I will warrant him sound 
within a month.” 

“Then bear him to the hospital. And 
now, brother, about this terrible beast who 
still gazes and snorts at us over the top of 
the wall as though his thoughts of Holy 
Church were as uncouth as those of Squire 
Nigel himself — what are we to do with 
him ?” 

“ Here is Franklin Aylward,” said one of 
the brethren. “ The horse was his, and 
doubtless he will take it back to his farm.” 

But the stout, red-faced farmer shook his 
head at the proposal. 

“ Not I, in faith,” said he. “ The beast 
hath chased me twice round the paddock; 
it has nigh slain my boy Samkin. He would 
never be happy till he had ridden it, nor has 
he ever been happy since. There is not a 
hind in my employ who will enter his stall. 

Ill fare the day that ever I took the beast 
from the Castle stud at Guildford, where they 
could do nothing with it, and no rider could 
be found bold enough to mount it. When 
the sacrist here took it for a fifty-shilling 
debt he made his own bargain and must 
abide by it. He comes no more to the 
Crooksbury Farm.” 

“ And he stays no more here,” said the 
Abbot. “ Brother Sacrist, you have raised 
the devil, and it is for you to lay it again.” £ 

“That I will most readily,” cried the 
sacrist. “ The pittance-master can stop the 
fifty shillings from my very own weekly dole, 
and so the Abbey be none the poorer. In 
the meantime here is Wat with his arbalest 
and a bolt in his girdle. Let him drive it to 
the head through this cursed creature, for 
his hide and his hoofs are of more value than 
his wicked self.” 

A hard, brown old woodman who had 
been shooting vermin in the Abbey groves 
stepped forward with a grin of pleasure. 

After a lifetime of stoats and foxes this was 
indeed a noble quarry w’hich was to fall before 
him. Fitting a bolt on the nut of his taut 
cross-bow, hq had raised it to his shoulder 
and levelled it at the fierce, proud, dishevelled 
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head which tossed in savage freedom at the 
other side of the wall His finger was 
crooked on the spring when a blow from a 
whip struck the bow upwards and the bolt 
sang harmless over the Abbey orchard, while 
the woodman shrank abashed from Nigel 
Loring’s angry eyes. 

“ Keep your bolts for your weasels,” said 
he, “Would you take life from a creature 
whose only fault is that its spirit is so high 
that it has met none yet who dare control it ? 
You w F ould slay such a horse as a King might 


4< A BLOW FROM A WHIP STRUCK THIS HOW UPWARDS," 

be proud to mount, and all because a country 
franklin, or a monk, or a monk's varlet 
has not the wit nor the hands to master 
him,’ 1 

The sacrist turned swiftly on the squire. 

“ The Abbey owes you an offering for this 
day’s work, however rude your words may 
be,” said he, “If you think so much of the 
horse, you may desire to own it If I am to 
pay for it, then with the holy Abbot's per¬ 


mission it is in my gift, and I bestow it freely 
upon you.’” 

The Abbot plucked at his subordinate's 
sleeve, 

“ Bethink you, Brother Sacrist,” he whis¬ 
pered, “shall we not have this man's blood 
upon our heads ? ” 

u His pride is as stubborn as the horse's, 
holy father,” the sacrist answered, his gaunt 
face breaking into a malicious smile. “ Man 
or beast, one will break the other and the 
world be the better for it. If you forbid 
me-” 

“ Nay, brother; you have 
bought the horse and you 
may have the bestowal of 
it,” 

“ Then I give it, hide and 
hoofs, tail and temper, to 
Nigel Loring, and may it be 
as sweet and as gentle to 
him as he hath been to the 
Abbey of Waverley,” 

The sacrist spoke aloud 
amid the tittering of the 
monks, for the man con¬ 
cerned was out of ear-shot. 
At the first words which bad 
shown him llie turn which affairs had taken 
he had run swiftly to the spot where he had 
left his pony. From its mouth he removed 
the bit and the stout bridle which held it. 
Then, leaving the creature to nibble the grass 
by the wayside, he sped back whence he 
came. 

“ 1 take your gift, monk,” said he, “though 
I know well why it is that you give it Yet 
I thank you, for there are two things upon 
earth for which I have ever yearned, and 
which my thin purse could never buy. The 
one is a noble horse, such a horse as my 
father's son should have betwixt his thighs, 
and here is the one of all others which I 
would have chosen, since some small deed is 
to be done in the winning of him and some 
honourable advancement to be gained. How 
is the horse called ? ” 

“ It’s name,” said the franklin, “ is 
Pommers. I warn you, young sir, that 
none may ride him, for many have tried, 
and the luckiest is he who has only a staved 
rib to show for it.” 

“ I thank you for your rede,” said Nigel; 
“and now I see that this is indeed a horse 
which I would journey far to meet. I am 
your man, Pommers, and you are my horse, 
and this night you shall own it or I will never 
need horse again. My spirit against thine, 
and God hold |hy r spirit high, Pommers, so 
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that the greater be the adventure and the 
more hope of honour gained.” 

Whilst he spoke the young squire had 
climbed on to the top of the wall, and stood 
there balanced, the very image of grace and 
spirit and gallantly, his bridle hanging from 
one hand and his whip grasped in the other. 
With a fierce snort the horse made for him 
instantly, and his white teeth flashed as he 
snapped; but again a heavy blow from the 
loaded whip caused him to swerve, and 
even at the instant of the swerve, measuring 
the distance with steady eyes and bending 
his supple body for the spring, Nigel bounded 
into the air and fell with his legs astride the 
broad back of the yellow horse. For a 
minute, with neither saddle nor stirrups to 
help him, and the beast ramping and rearing 
like a mad thing beneath him, he was hard 
pressed to hold his own. His legs were like 
two bands of steel welded on to the swelling 
arches of the great horsed ribs, and his left 
hand was buried deep in the tawny mane. 
Never had the dull round of the lives of the 
gentle brethren of Waverley been broken by so 
fiery a scene. Springing to right and swoop¬ 
ing to left, now with its tangled, wicked head 
betwixt its fore-feet, and now pawing eight feet 
high in the air, with scarlet, furious nostrils and 
maddened eyes, the yellow horse was a thing 
of terror and of beauty. But the lithe figure 
on his back, bending like a reed in the wind 
to every movement, firm below, pliant above, 
with calm, inexorable face and eyes which 
danced and gleamed with the joy of contest, 
still held its masterful place for all that the 
fiery heart and the iron muscles of the great 
beast could do. Once a long drone of 
dismay rose from the monks as, rearing 
higher and higher yet, a last mad effort sent 
the creature toppling over backwards upon 
its rider. But, swift and cool, he had writhed 
from under it ere it fell, spumed it with his 
foot as it rolled upon the earth, and then, 
seizing its mane as it rose, swung himself 
lightly on to its back once more. Even the 
grim sacrist could not but join the cheer as 
Pommers, amazed to find the rider still upon 
his back, plunged and curveted down the 
field. 

But the wild horse only swelled into a 
greater fury In the sullen gloom of its 
untamed heart there rose the furious resolve 
to dash the life from this clinging rider, even 
if it meant destruction to beast and man. 
With red, blazing eyes it looked round for 
death. On three sides the five-virgate field 
was bounded by a high wall, broken only at 
pne spot by a heavy four-foot wooden gate. 
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But on the fourth side was a low grey build¬ 
ing, one of the granges of the Abbey, present¬ 
ing a long flank unbroken by door or window. 
The horse stretched itself into a gallop and 
headed straight for that craggy thirty-foot 
wall. He would break in red ruin at the 
base of it if he could but dash for ever the 
life from this man who claimed mastery over 
that which had never found its master yet 

The great haunches gathered under it, the 
eager hoofs drummed the grass as foster and 
still more fast the frantic horse bore himself 
and his rider towards the wall. Would Nigel 
spring off? To do so would be to bend his 
will to that of the beast beneath him. There 
was a better way than that. Cool, quick, and 
decided, the man swiftly passed both whip 
and bridle into the left hand, which still held 
the mane. Then with the right he slipped 
his short# mantle from his shoulders, and 
lying forward along the creature’s strenuous, 
rippling back he cast the flapping cloth over 
the horse’s eyes. 

The result was but too successful, for it 
nearly brought about the downfall of the 
rider. When those red eyes straining for 
death were suddenly shrouded in unexpected 
darkness the amazed horse propped on its 
fore feet and came to so dead a stop that 
Nigel was shot forward on to its neck and 
hardly held himself by his hair-entwined 
hand. Ere he had slid back into position 
the moment of danger had passed, for the 
horse, its purpose all blurred in its mind by 
this strange thing which had befallen, wheeled 
round once more, trembling in every fibre, 
and tossing its petulant head until at last the 
mantle had been slipped from its eyes and 
the chilling darkness had melted into the 
homely circle of sunlit grass once more. 

But what was this new outrage which had 
been inflicted upon it? What was this 
defiling bar of iron which was locked hard 
against its mouth ? What were these straps 
which galled the tossing neck, this band 
which spanned its crest ? In those instants 
of stillness ere the mantle had been plucked 
away Nigel had laid forward, had slipped the 
snaffle between the champing teeth, and had 
deftly secured it. Blind, frantic fury surged 
in the yellow horse’s heart once more at this 
new degradation, this badge of serfdom and 
infamy. His spirit rose high and menacing 
at the touch. He loathed this place, these 
people, all and everything which threatened 
his freedom. He would have done with 
them for ever ; he would see them no more. 
Let him away to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, fo the great plains where freedom is \ 
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Anywhere over the far horizon, where he 
could get away from the defiling bit and the 
insufferable mastery of man. 

He turned with a rush, and one magnifi¬ 
cent deer-like bound carried him over the 
four-foot gate. Nigel’s hat had flown off, 
and his yellow curls streamed behind him as 
he rose and fell in the leap. They were in 
the water-meadow now, and the rippling 
stream twenty foot wide gleamed in front of 
them, running down to the main current of 
the Wey. The yellow horse gathered his 
haunches under him and flew over like an 
arrow. He took off from behind a boulder 
and cleared a furze-bush on the farther side. 
Two stones still mark the leap from hoof- 
mark to hoof-mark, and they are eleven good 
paces apart. Under the hanging branch of 
the great oak tree on the farther side, that 
Quercus Tilfordiensis still shown as the 
bound of the Abbey’s immediate precincts, 
the great horse passed. He had hoped to 
sweep off his rider, but Nigel sank low on 
the heaving back with his face buried in the 
flying mane. The rough bough rasped him 
rudely, but never shook his spirit nor his 
grip. Rearing, plunging, and struggling, 
Pommers broke through the sapling grove 
and was out on the broad stretch of Hankley 
Down. 

And now came such a ride as still lingers 
in the gossip of the lowly countryfolk and 
forms the rude jingle of that old Surrey ballad, 
now nearly forgotten save for the refrain :— 

The Doe that sped on Hinde Head, 

The Kestril on the winde, 

And Nigel on the Yellow Horse 
Can leave the world behinde. 

Before them lay a rolling ocean of dark 
heather, knee-deep, swelling in billow on 
billow up to the clear-cut hill before them. 
Above stretched one unbroken arch of 
peaceful blue, with a sun which was sinking 
down towards the Hampshire hills. Through 
the deep heather, down the gullies, over the 
watercourses, up the broken slopes Pommers 
flew, his great heart bursting with rage, and 
every fibre quivering at the indignities which 
he had endured. And still, do what he 
would, the man clung fast to his heaving 
sides and to his flying mane, silent, motion¬ 
less, inexorable, letting him do what he 
would, but fixed as Fate upon his purpose. 
Over Hankley Down, through Thursley 
Marsh with the reeds up to his mud-splashed 
withers, onwards up the long slope of the 
Headland of the Hinds, down by the Nut- 
combe Gorge, slipping, blundering, bounding, 
but never slackening his fearful speed, on 
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went the great yellow horse. The villagers 
of Shottermill heard the wild clatter of 
hoofs, but ere they could swing the ox-hide 
curtains of their cottage doors horse and 
rider were lost amid the high bracken 
of the Haslemere valley. On he went, 
and on, tossing the miles behind his flying 
hoofs. No marshland could clog him, no hill 
could hold him back. Up the slope of Linch- 
mere and the long ascent of Fernhurst he 
thundered as on the level, and it was not 
until he had flown down the incline of Henley 
Hill, and the grey castle tower of Midhurst 
rose over the coppice in front, that at last 
the eager, outstretched neck sank a little on 
the breast, and the breath came quick and 
fast. Look where he would in woodland 
and on down, his straining eyes could catch 
no sign of those plains of Ireedom which he 
sought. 

And yet another outrage ! It was bad that 
this creature should still cling so tight upon 
his back, but now he would even go the in¬ 
tolerable length of checking him and guiding 
him on the way that he would have him go. 
There was a sharp pluck at his mouth, and 
his head was turned north once more. As 
well go that way as another, but the man 
was mad indeed if he thought that such a 
horse as Pommers was at the end of its 
spirit or its strength. He would soon show 
him that he was unconquered, if it strained 
his sinews or broke his heart to do so. Back 
then he flew up the long, long ascent. Would 
he ever get to the end of it? Yet he would 
not own that he could go no farther while 
the man still kept his grip. He was white 
with foam and caked with mud. His eyes 
were gorged with blood, his mouth open and 
gasping, his nostrils expanded, his coat stark 
and reeking. On he flew down the long 
Sunday Hill until he reached the deep 
Kingsley Marsh at the bottom. No, it was 
too much ! Flesh and blood could go no 
farther. As he struggled out from the reedy 
slime, with the heavy black mud still clinging 
to his fetlocks, he at last eased down with 
sobbing breath and slowed the tumultuous 
gallop to a canter. 

Oh, crowning infamy! Was there no 
limit to these degradations ? He was no 
longer even to choose his own pace. Since 
he had chosen to gallop so far at his own 
will, he must now gallop farther still at the 
will of another. A spur struck home on 
either flank. A stinging whip-lash fell across 
his shoulder. He bounded his own height 
in the air at the pain and the shame of it. 
Then, forgetting his weary limbs, forgetting his 
Original from 
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panting, reeking aides, forgetting everything 
save this intolerable insult and the burning 
spirit within, he plunged off once more upon 
his furious gallop* He was out on the heather 
slopes again, and heading for Weydown 
Common* On he flew, and on. But again 
his breath failed him, and again his limbs 
trembled beneath him, and yet again he strove 
to ease his pace, only to be driven onwards 
by the cruel spur and the falling lash. He 
was blind and giddy with fatigue. He 
saw no longer where he placed his feet, 
he cared no longer whither he went, 
but his one mad longing was to get 
away from thifi dreadful thing, this tor¬ 
ture which dung to him and would not 
let him go* Through Thursley village 
he passed, his eyes straining in 
his agony, his heart bursting 
within him, and he had won his 
way to the crest of Thursley 
Down, still stung forward by stab 
and blow, when his 
spirit weakened, his 
giant strength ebbed 
out of him, and with 
one deep sob of agony 
the yellow horse sank 
among the heather* 

So sudden was the fall 
that Nigel flew for¬ 
ward over his shoul¬ 
der, and beast and 
man lay prostrate and 
gasping whilst the last 
red rim of the sun sank 
behind Butser and the 
first stars gleamed in 
a violet sky. 

The young squire 
was the first to recover, 
and kneeling by the 
panting, overwrought 
horse he passed his 
hand gently over the 
tangled mane and 
down the foam-flecked 
face. The red eye 
rolled up at him, but it was wonder, not hatred, 
a prayer and not a threat, which he could 
read in it. As he stroked the reeking muzzle 
the horse whinnied gently and thrust his nose 
into the hollow of hie hand* It was enough* 
It was the end of the contest, the acceptance 
of new conditions by a chivalrous foe from a 
chivalrous victor. 

44 You are my horse, Pommers,” Nigel 
whispered, and he laid his cheek against 


the craning head, "I know you, Pommers, 
and you know me, and with the help of 
St. Paul we shall teach some other folk 
to know us both. Now let us walk 
together as far as this moorland pond, tor 
indeed I wot not whether it is you or I 
who need the water most” 

And so it was that some belated monks of 
Waverley, passing homewards from the outer 
granges, saw a strange sight which they carried 
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A SHEPHERD DEADS A LAMB, THE FEARSOME YELLOW HuJtsE OF C&OOKSBU RY ! " 

on with them so that it reached that very 
night the ears both of sacrist and of Abbot. 
For, as they passed through Tilford, they had 
seen horse and man walking side by side 
and head by head up the manor-house lane. 
And when they had raised their lanthorns on 
the pair k was none other than the young 
squire himself, who was leading home, as a 
shepherd leads a lamb, the fearsome yellow 
horse of Crooksbury I 


Vol. * 1 *.—78. 


{To be continued.) 
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“ The Funniest Picture I Have Liver Published. ” 

BY THE EDITORS OF THE CHIEF COMIC PAPERS OF THE WORLD. 


Y no means common is the 
faculty of appreciating a good 
joke. One may have the 
sense of humour very strongly 
developed* so strongly as 
occasionally to become em¬ 
barrassing, and yet be quite without that 
power of nice discrimination that can tell a 
good joke from an indifferent one. Then, 
again, a life practically devoted to humour 
may dull the intellectual palate or so pervert 
the taste as to cause it to revel in eccen¬ 
tricity. Some humorists have declared 
that they were never quite sure whether 
their joke was funny until they were 
told so by their friends; and does not 
Shakespeare say that a “jest’s prosperity lies 
in the ear of him that hears it n ? It was 
a saying of John Leech's that if he had 
chanced to laugh uproariously at one of his 
own comicalities 
it was pretty 
certain that no¬ 
body else would ; 
whereas if a 
drawing struck 
him as indifferent 
his friends would 
salute him 
with 

“ I say, Leech* 
what a ripping 
good thing that 
was of yours in 
Punch last week ! ;J 

One class of 
men ought surely 
to preserve a cor¬ 
rect and critical 
balance of appre¬ 
ciation. A judge 
does not with 
years tend to 


condone crime or to esteem virtue the less. 
Notwithstanding his experience he can still 
view human nature in a sane and sober spirit. 
The editor of a comic journal is a judge of 
wit and humour He is, or should be, a 
connoisseur of graphic comedy* an umpire 
among punsters, the chief justice of the 
jester’s criminal court He should know to 
a nicety what degree of caricature will tickle 
the risi hies, and be the referee par excellence 
to decide the merits of repartee* 

In answer to our query, " What is the most 
humorous pictorial joke ever published in 
your paper ?' f Sir Francis Burnand, the dis¬ 
tinguished editor of Punch, thus replies 
“It is very, very difficult to determine* 
The one which is to me first, for any number 
of sufficient reasons, is Leech’s ‘Irritable 
gentleman disturbed by a bluebottle/ Its 
simplicity is exquisite. And the next is Phil 



Sueijf-CT for A Picture* 14 Irritable gentleman disturbed by a bluebottle." 1 —by John leech* 
THE FIRST SELECTION OF SIR F. BURNAND, EDITOR OF PUNCH. 
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Lunatic ; "What are you doing there t" 

Brown : * E Fishing." 

Lunatic : u Caught anything? '* 

Brown : 41 No." 

Lunatic : u How long have you been there f ** 

Brown : |E Six houp.” 

Lunatic: "Come inside /'—by phil wav. 

THE SECOND SELECTION OF SIR F. BURNAND. 

May’s 'Come inside-* You remember the 
lunatic looking over the wall of the asylum 
and inquiring of the luckless fisherman how 
long he had been there. These two for 
humour can never be beaten. Seymour had 
previously equalled both, but not in drawing. 
—Sincerely yours, F. C. Burnand*” 

The first of the pictures reproduced 
will be remembered by thousands of readers 
who are familiar—and who is not?—with the 
pages of Punch. It is drawn with all Leech’s 
charming subtlety, and on its original appear¬ 
ance, we are told, it caused even the austere 
Mr. Gladstone to explode with laughter* 
The other joke by the late Phil May bears 
the following legend 

Lunatic : “ What are you doing there?” 
Brown : u Fishing*” 

Lunatic : “ Caught anything ? M 
Brown : “No,” 

Lunatic: “ How long have you been 
there ? ** 

Digitized by viOOQ 1C 


Brown 1 “Six hours.” 

Lunatic : “ Come inside.” 

One of our oldest ■ established comic 
journals is Judy. 

I( I think,” writes the editor, Mr. Edward 
de Marney, u the enclosed is the funniest 
sketch I have produced.” 

Here we see a drawing by Mr. F* Reynolds 
of an Irish “housebreaker” on the summit 
of a tottering wall. He is in a position of 
far greater danger than if he were perched 
on the edge of a Swiss precipice. He is 
giving one more blow with his pick while his 
comrades call him to dinner. “HI be 
wid you,” he observes, cheerfully, “ in two 
licks.” The thing is obvious, elementary* 
It appeals to our primitive sense of humour, 
but it is very funny all the same. 

“ One's ideas of humour differ so much 
that I can hardly suppose it would be 
prudent to expect you to accept my choice*” 

So writes Mr* Arnold Golsworthy, the 
editor of Pick-Me-Up, a paper which has 
the credit of having given opportunities to 
most of the greatest humorous draughts¬ 
men of the day. 

“ I send you a picture cut out of a recent 
volume, which has always struck me as being 
very happy. It represents the landing of 
Queen Matilda in the reign of Stephen, and 


Voice, from Brlow: 4( It's, dinner toiine.' 1 

Mick : ** ['ll be wid you in two ticks,"— by ¥ rank Reynolds* 

THE SELECTION OF MR. EDWARD DE MARNEY, 
EDITOR OF JUDY. 
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Thk Lamdjno of QutErs. Matilda.— It had been a very breezy p&h^age. -—by jA&i'ew weiri>+ 

THE SELECTION OF MR. ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, EDITOR OF PICK-ME-UP . 


was an illustration to some humorous 
sketches of English history.” 

With this kind of humour we are also 
familiar, but it is very rare indeed 
to come across so perfect an ex¬ 
ample* The expression on the 
faces of the characters is irresis¬ 
tible. Mark the association of the 
twentieth century with the twelfth 
—the obsequious porter, the label¬ 
led luggage; while for draughts¬ 
manship none of the designs in 
the “Comic History of England” 
surpass this* 

When we cross the Channel we 
expect to enter a country where 
different ideas of humour prevail 
What a Frenchman—or, perhaps 
we should say, what a Parisian— 
regards as “ le plus spirituel ” would 
not always evoke applause and 
laughter from an Englishman* 

There is, moreover, another point, 
and it is thus put by M. Jules 
Roques, the editor of Le Courricr 
Eranfats ;— 

“Since this paper was founded, 
over twenty years ago, there have 
appeared about fifteen thousand 
designs, produced by two or three 
hundred different artists, different 
in espriiy manner, and talent. 

Amongst these some excel in the 
legend more than in the design ; 
others are better artists than 


‘ scribes. It is very 
rare to find the 
design and the 
legend equally 
witty. An appre¬ 
ciation of a single 
piece would hardly 
be quite just un¬ 
less one has deter¬ 
mined in which 
category it is the 
best — political 
caricature, social 
caricature, or 
simple humorous 
design. In my 
opinion the funni¬ 
est design is that 
which bears least 
of the legend and 
explains itself 
most.” 

M . Roq u es 
singles out for 
special approval a drawing of Forain, entitled 
“ Le Choeolat du Planteur,” and one of 
Willette's bearing the legend, “ Je suis la 


Cupid Abroad.—Intertbeter : Do you. require an interprcter ( sir?” 
Cupid ; ** No thanks* my man, I can make myself understood in all 
countries /*—by H. cekbault, 

THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF LA VIE 
PARISIEKXE* 
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sainte Democratic, 

J'attends mes 
amants,” as designs 
of perfect execu¬ 
tion and wherein 
the legend unites 
admirably with the 
composition. If 
we are not able to 
include these draw¬ 
ings in our collec¬ 
tion we may at least 
behold what the 
editor of La Vie 
Pa ris ie n n e con¬ 
siders the most 
j \pirituel f and it is T 
in truth, a design 
that will appeal to 
lovers of delicate 
humour all the 
world over. Like 
the “ Little God ” 
himself, it needs 
no interpreter. 

The artist* M, 

Gerbault, seems to 
have taken a leaf 
out of the book of 
the popular Ameri¬ 
ca n d raugh ts m an, 

Mr. Dana Gibson, 
but the quality of 
the penmanship is 
entirely his own, 

A comic journal 
of great popularity 
throughout France 
is Le Eire. Not 
always is its wit 
refined, and its 
pages have con¬ 
tained many pictures whose humour is 
slightly incomprehensible to Englishmen, 
Nevertheless, the drawing forwarded by the 
editor of Le Eire abounds in plain, direct 
comicality. We see a representation of a 
middle-aged gentleman anxious to exhibit his 
natatory powers* even though the medium 
be so perilously scanty. Technically we 
believe these are known as serial jokes* 
and the artist, M. Does, has not only made 
the most of his ludicrous theme, but he has 
also endowed all the personages in the 
pictorial drama with mirth-provoking quali¬ 
ties, In the last chapter we see the moral 
of attempting to plunge too big a fish in too 
small a sea. The charming ornamental water 
vanishes and the ambitious elderly diver finds 


Small Hoy : u Hi, sir, youV^ Uijgger than the pond! ; yt>u II never get into it/' 


Bother : u There, now, you see 1 am inside it l" 


Tramp : *' Yes, but the pond's outside, you old fool ! "—by ootts. 

THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF LE KIKE . 


himself in the position of Jonah cast upon 
the dry land. 

Perhaps no humorous paper on the 
Continent enjoys a more widespread cele¬ 
brity for comic excellence than Fliegende 
Blatter, published in Munich, which has 
engaged the wittiest and the most eminent 
German draughtsmen. Foremost amongst 
these is the renowned Oberlander, and it is not 
surprising that the editor of Fliegende Blatter 
makes his selection from the inimitable pro¬ 
ductions of Qberliinder’s pencil. The story 
of the ice lion is irresistibly funny. Nobody 
with two eyes in his head, no matter how 
young or how old, can fail to laugh at the 
unconscionable plight of the King of Beasts 

as he finds his limbs weltering beneath him 
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and surveys (< more in sor¬ 
row than in anger 77 the 
ungrateful desertion of hie 
two front paws. The other 
drawing, also by the in¬ 
imitable Oberlander, is a 
monumental skit upon 
phases of the concert 
craze. There is more than 
a suggestion of Richard 
Doyle's “ Life in London/ 1 
wherein is shown such an 
astonishing variety of 
types within a small com¬ 
pass, about this picture. 

Another German weekly 
of almost equal renown 
and excellence is Lmtigc 
Blatter . After mentioning 
the difficulty of selecting 
one picture which would 
surpass in humorous ex* 
cellence all the designs 
that he has published, the 
editor of Lustigii Blatter 
forwards us several for 
choice, from which the 




The Ice-Cream Lion. — A Story of 
Dissolution in Seven Chapters. 

IlY OB£iiUNDB]L 


Twr Sculptor's Concert .—av oreklXhdfr. 
the SELECTIONS OF THE EDITOR OF FLIEGENDE blatter . 


selection on the next page is 
made. We are introduced to 
a travelling circus where the 
professional strong man, 
doubtless maddened by the 
physical feats of his rival, 
resolves upon one bold 
stroke to restore his pre¬ 
eminence. Surely no such 
prodigy of strength was ever 
before beheld ! One does 
not know whether to admire 
the more the man or the 
elephant who so courteously 
lends his proboscis for the 
mighty purpose of the 
moment 

The other picture is a 
striking caricature of the 
individuality and achieve¬ 
ments of our own Sherlock 
Holmes. Sherlock, first, and, 
indeed, exclusively, made 
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Nk Plus Ultra. — Mr. Musddois, the 
weILknown athlete, can now be seen in his 
sensational performance of holding out, at 
arms' length,, a full-sized elephant, which has 
been thrown into a cataleptic state. — by 
SCHABEhSCHUL. 

THE SELECTIONS OF 



Sherlock Holmes's Latest Problem.—.by feinjnceh, 
THE EDITOR OF LUSTIGE BLATTER, 


known to the world in the pages of The 
Strand Magazine, has passed into a house¬ 
hold word in many languages, and has been 


travestied times without number, but we 
doubt whether any more vigorous or amusing 
caricature of the great detective and his 



Gottlob Miris Schnurz, Deputy to the Senate, busily engaged at home reading the Parliamentary news, expresses his doubts as 
to the competency of the House to form ■ resolution.— by re ft f.m aver, 

THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF KLADDERiLDA TSCH. 
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exploits than this 
has ever appeared, 

Yet another 
German comic 
weekly of great 
prestige and wide 
circulation is Klad- 
deradaisch , whose 
editor remarks:— 

” In choosing 
our pictures we 
endeavour to get 
a clever idea as 
well as a clever 
picture/ 1 

In the design 
selected we see a 
character depicted 
who is regarded 
in Germany as the 
great butt of the 
caricaturists, the 
newly-elected 
petty provincial 
deputy* He is full 
of his own con¬ 
sequence, and is 
firmly convinced 
that the destinies 
of Europe are 
largely in his keep¬ 
ing. The integrity 
of Turkey being the 
great question of 
the hour, Herr 
Gottlob be- 
c o m e s a n 
ardent Tur- 
kophile, carry¬ 
ing his pro¬ 
clivities even 
as far as his 
raiment. Here 
we see the 
great man 
busily e n - 
gaged at home 
reading the 
Parliamentary 
news, and 
gravely ex¬ 
pressing to an 
audience composed 
of his wife and 
children his doubts 
as to the compe¬ 
tency of the House to 
form a resolution. The 
scene is extremely ludi¬ 


crous* and the 
drawing most 
effective. 

It is evident 
that the editor of 
J&Jker£bi\ which is 
the Punch of 
Austria, regards 
comic excellence 
in draughtsman¬ 
ship from the poli¬ 
tician's standpoint* 
for, in sending us - 
the annexed illus¬ 
tration, he re¬ 
marks, ‘*1 consider 
the enclosed best 
for your purpose,” 
although it must 
be confessed that 
it hardly strikes 
ourselves as of in¬ 
comparable funni¬ 
ness, The idea of 
the Sultan falling 
between two stools 
belongs rather to 
the acrobatic 
school of humour. 
Amongst the 
American comic 
weeklies Puck is the 
doyen and the most 
celebrated. The 
drawing forwarded 
to us by the 
editor will 
create laugh¬ 
ter far else¬ 
where than in 
gun - rooms 
and in hunt¬ 
ing lodges. It 
is the frank 
revelation of 
a modern 
sports man 
c oncer ni ng 
the trophies 
of the chase* 
He is point¬ 
ing out the 
portraits of the 
various keepers and 
pedestrians he has 
brought* down, 
while the only quad¬ 
ruped in the collection is 
labelled u By accident.” 


The Slaughter Season,—^“ Yes, rnt boy, I shot every 
one of them myself!"— by j, s* n'iiHE. 

THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF PUCK, 


loom between I he two stool*, on the floor*” ■ 

THE SELECTION OF THE EDITOR OF KIKERIXL 
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A Gigantic Fraud. 

By Florence Warden, 


HERE was an unusual crowd 
on the platform of the little 
station of Writtlebury, in 
Essex, that great resort of 
yachting men, one sultry 
evening in August, 

It was Saturday, and men in flannels were 
waiting to greet friends coming down from 
the heat and dust of the City for a pleasant 
week-end. 

There was Sir Thomas Marney, a young 
man of twenty-nine or so—tall, thin, sandy, 
with a pipe in his mouth and a terrier at his 
heels. His sailing yacht, IVee Things was 
lying out in the river, and he hirnself was 
expecting a friend from town. 

This young man rather took the lead 
among the yachting visitors of the place, 
both by reason of his social position as the 
head of an old Essex family—which, though 
no longer wealthy, was still distinguished— 
and by reason also of the fact that his sister, 
Miss Delia Marney, was admittedly the 
beauty of the county. The hair which in 
the brother was u sandy n became u golden ,s 
in the girl ; while 
the blue eyes 
which in Sir 
Thomas called 
forth no particular 
enthusiasm were 
raved about as 
“divine" in Miss 
Delia. 

Besides Sir 
Thomas there 
were on the plat¬ 
form half-a-dozen 
men in much the 
same easy going 
costume as him¬ 
self, and two men 
dressed in similar 
fashion, who 
somehow gave 
the impression of 
being less at ease 
in their reefers 
and white ducks 
than the men 
around them* 

These two had 
no acquaintances; 
and the other 
men, most of 
whom knew each 

Vol. xxx. —79. 


other by sight, glanced at them from time to 
time and wondered who they were* 

The train was signalled, and there w T as a 
movement of expectancy in the group; the 
two whom nobody knew by sight separated, 
and all eyes were fixed upon the little dark 
speck gradually growing larger as the train 
slowed down and crawled into the terminus 
of the branch line. 

The two men whom nobody knew looked 
with keen eves into every compartment of 
every carriage, and then, just as the travellers 
jumped out upon the platform and exchanged 
greetings with their waiting friends, suddenly 
there arose a hue and cry, and the two 
unknown men made a dash across the line, 
the one through a compartment of the train 
and the other behind it, crying : “ Stop him ! 
Stop him ! In the King's name, help !” 

There was a hum, a murmur, a pause of 
amazement Then a shrill cry arose from 
a gate on which a boy was sitting astride. 

a There he goes ! He's making for the 
river ! ” 

By this time the cry had been taken up 

and a dozen men 
and boys had 
started in pursuit 
of a flying speck 
which—now dis¬ 
appearing and 
then again com¬ 
ing dimly into 
view in the soft 
bluish haze which 
was spreading 
from the river to 
the fringe of 
shrubs and trees 
which grew in 
straggling fashion 
along the mud- 
lined shore—was 
undoubtedly out¬ 
pacing the pur¬ 
suers. 

S i r Thomas 
Marney was one 
of the few who 
took no part 
whatever in either 
the outcry or the 
pursuit. He had 
exchanged a few 
words rapidly 
with one of the 
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two men, whom all now knew to be detec¬ 
tives who had been set to watch for the 
coming of the criminal, and then, turning 
with a shrug of the shoulders, sauntered away 
from the station with the friend he had met. 

This friend was a little, sallow man, with a 
languid manner and a dry voice, who looked 
older than he was by a dozen years. 

“ Poor wretch ! ” said Sir Thomas, as they 
got into the solitary fly and directed the 
driver to the little landing stage. “ How 
they all join in the chase, as if he were a rat 
or an otter ! Hope he’ll get clear away, with 
all my heart! ” 

Wilfred Legrand, his old friend, took a 
different view. He had passed ten of the 
best years of his life in India, and a solitary 
existence, combined with a hot climate, had 
affected either his liver or his temper, or 
both. 

“ I don’t see why he should be an object 
of compassion just because the police are 
after him and he tries to get away ! ” said he, 
justly enough. “ But it’s the fashion now, 
the sickly sentimental fashion, to sympathize 
with the criminal against the forces of law 
and order.” 

“If you’re going to take too severe a view 
of life you won’t get on with Delia,” said Sir 
Thomas, wamingly. “ And it’s the greatest 
wish I have that you, my oldest pal in the 
world, should get on with her. You’ve for¬ 
gotten her, I suppose; she’s only twenty 
now, so she must have been in short frocks 
when you went away. But you remember 
my mother, of course ? ” 

“ Lady Marney; oh, yes. Is she with you ?” 

“ Yes ; she comes to look after Delia. 
Poor thing, she does hate the yacht, though ! 
If it weren’t for the little intervals on shore, 
I believe she’d jump overboard and put an 
end to it! ” 

They were within sight of the landing- 
place by this time, with a stretch of flat road 
across the marsh between. Sir Thomas’s 
face -clouded over again as he saw the 
enormous crowd which had by this time 
collected, some on shore, and some in the 
small boats with which the river was at this 
point always full. 

Upon inquiry he learned that the man of 
whom they were in pursuit was the notorious 
company-promoter, David Bergstein, who 
had just brought himself prominently into 
the public eye by a series of transactions 
flagrantly fraudulent, but so artfully carried 
out that for a long time it had appeared 
almost certain that he would escape the hand 
of justice. 


A warrant, however, had been issued for 
his arrest that very day, and apparently Berg- 
stein had had some inkling of what was in 
store for him, for on arriving at his splendid 
mansion in Park Lane the police officers told 
off to effect his arrest found that he had 
disappeared. 

As he was known to have a big steam- 
yacht, the exact locality of which was at 
the moment unknown, it was thought pro¬ 
bable that he would try to escape by that 
means, and every likely spot was therefore 
watched by detectives, two of whom had 
£>een sent to VVrittlebury and had undoubtedly 
sighted their man. 

What had become of him, however, was 
not known, the suggestions most favoured 
being that he had either drowned himself, 
swum to the other side of the river, or hidden 
himself on board one of the yachts lying at 
anchor. Both river and shore were alive with 
an eager throng, most of whom were genuinely 
occupied in searching for the criminal; but a 
section among them were more interested in 
getting a sight of the beautiful Miss Marney, 
by rowing round the Wee Thing, than in 
anything more practical. 

As the evening wore on and dusk fell over 
river and shore, the excitement of the pursuit 
abated, the boats went back to their moorings, 
and the crowd on the banks dispersed. 

Pretty Delia, who had been pensive and 
silent since the incident, and whose greeting 
to her brother’s old friend had thereby 
suffered in cordiality, remained on deck with 
her mother, and declined the suggestion that 
she should go ashore to dine at the Red 
Lion, which, in spite of its homely title, was 
the principal hotel of Writtlebury, and a very 
good one too. 

Sir Thomas was annoyed with her for her 
refusal, and also for the lack of interest she 
showed in his old friend and Oxford chum, 
whom he designed as her husband. 

He, therefore, was quite glad of the chance 
of getting away from the yacht with his friend, 
and secretly decided that, when Miss Beauty 
found herself thus neglected, she would 
soon “ come to her senses and be civil.” 

So the two men were rowed ashore in the 
dinghy, dined at the Red Lion, and then 
joined the loungers who were discussing the 
day’s great event in the wide veranda of the 
inn. 

The excitement produced by the flight and 
pursuit of the notorious David Bergstein had 
caused an unusual number of visitors to 
collect at the hotel, instead of the small 
group of yachting meri| who knew each other 
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well by sight and even by name through 
constant meeting in the neighbourhood. 

Sir Thomas, as usual, took the lead in the 
conversation, and created something like a 
£ * sensation ” by advocating more loudly than 
ever the cause of the fraudulent company- 
promoter, against whom every other tongue 
waxed eloquent. 

Both the men who knew him and those 
who were strangers turned their heads in 
surprise towards this daring advocate of the 
wrong side* 

“ Come, come, Mamey, it’s all very well to 
talk/ 1 protested his friend Legrand, with a 
deprecating laugh \ “ but you don't mean 
what you say* You like to take the opposite 
view from the rest of us to give a spice to 
discussion.” 

Sir Thomas turned upon him with spirit* 
u Indeed I do mean every word I've said; 
I mean it in all seriousness,” retorted he. 


“ Look here! Didn't this fellow, this 
Bergstein, give the best dinners in London, 
and didn’t the best people in London go to 
them ? " 

“ Ah, yes ; but that was before-” 

“ Before this warrant was issued for his 


arrest ? Oh, yes, I know that ; but not 
before everybody knew what sort of game he 
was playing, and hoped they'd get their share 
of the plunder. Don't talk to me this cant 
about the wickedness of speculation and of 
company-promoting, and the rest of it! 
Why, everybody knows that men of position, 
men of rank, were only too glad to know 
him and to make use ot him when he was at 
the top of the tree, And to my mind there's 
nothing more disgusting than this pious 
horror now he's come down.” 

“Rut it wasn't speculation, it wasn’t 
company-promoting, that shocked people,” 
put in one young man, mildly* “It was the 
discovery of his methods, of the dishonesty 
of them, which made people turn round” 
“Oh, no, it wasn’t,” said Sir Thomas, 
firmly. “ Everybody knows the shady tricks 
that are played by these financiers, and as 
long as all goes well with them nobody cares* 

It isn’t as if he were 
the first of them. 
They all do the 
same juggling 
feats, and the 
people who make 
money while they're 
at the top know 
it as well as any¬ 
body, hut reserve 
their righteous in¬ 
dignation till the 
crash conies.” 

As he spoke his 
eye caught that of 
a youngish looking 
m an who was 
sitting in the back¬ 
ground, with his 
straw hat well 
pulled over his 
forehead, who 
looked up with a 
face full of in¬ 
terest, and then 
quickly bent his 
head again and 
affected to he 
occupied with 
the rolling of a 
cigarette. 

Whether it 
was that he saw in the face of this stranger 
a glimpse of that sympathy with his views 
which was so conspicuously lacking in the 
rest of his hearers, or for some other reason, 
Sir Thomas found himself looking again and 
again in the direction of this particular man. 
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“Well, come, Marney ; supposing you your¬ 
self had been an acquaintance of his,” put 
in his friend Legrand, “and had dined with 
and met him in the ordinary way, but with¬ 
out being on a footing of friendship with 
him. Do you mean to say it would have 
made no difference to your feelings towards 
him to find that he was commonly looked 
upon as a swindler? ” 

“ So far from its making me turn my back 
upon him, to find all his nominal friends fall 
away, I should have been the first to show 
him that what was commonly thought of him 
when he was down in the world made no 
difference to what I thought* And if I had 
been on board my yacht when he had all 
those curs after him, and if he had made a 
dash for the river and got within ear-shot, by 
Jove, Fd have hauled him on board, set sail, 
and dared the fellows to come after him !” 

His friend smiled with an incredulous 
shake of the 
head, and 
there were 
glances ex¬ 
changed be¬ 
tween some of 
the others 
which did but 
cause Sir 
Thomas to 
insist more 
obs t i nately 
upon his good 
faith. 

When, rather 
earlier than 
usual, on 
account of the 
irritation he 
felt at the 
general in¬ 
credulity, Sir 
Thomas left 
the hotel and 
started on the 
short walk to 
the shore, the 
man with the 
straw hat went 
out immedi¬ 
ately after¬ 
wards, and 
followed him 
and his friend 
at a little dis¬ 
tance down the old street* 

Keeping them in sight, 
he hung in the background 


on the opposite side of the way until the 
friends reached the landing-stage, where, how¬ 
ever, the yacht's dinghy, which should have 
been in waiting, was nowhere to be seen* 
Legrand was for taking another boat and 
making for the yacht without delay. But Sir 
Thomas, who was an obstinate man, and 
who was, moreover, in no very pleasant 
temper on account of the spirit of contra¬ 
diction he had met with, insisted upon going 
in search of his own boat, while his friend 
sat on a rail and smoked a cigarette in his 
usual languid fashion. 

No sooner had the baronet left his com¬ 
panion, skirting the shore in search of his 
dinghy, than the man in the straw hat darted 
quickly out of the shadow and, hurrying 
along in pursuit, dogged his footsteps until 
the baronet, becoming suddenly conscious 
that someone was shadowing him, turned 
abruptly, and found himself face to face with 

a trembling, 
shamefaced man, 
w F ho raised his 
hat and began to 
stammer an ex¬ 
planation. 

“S-s-sir Thomas 
Marney, 1— T 
must apologize 
for this—this in¬ 
trusion* You-— 

you said some¬ 
thing in the hotel 
just now that— 
that made me 
bold* Or, rather, 
no, not bold, but 
it made me think 
you might be 
as good as 
your word.” 

“ Well,” said 
the baronet, 
eyeing him 
steadily, and 
feeling rather 
puzzled and 
very uncom¬ 
fortable, “I 
hope I should 
never be found 
other than as 
good as my 
word, whatever 
that word hap¬ 
pened to be* 
Will you ex¬ 
plain?” 
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“Certainly. I—I am David Bergstein.” 

There was an awkward pause. The full 
consciousness of the dilemma in which he 
had placed himself had not yet dawned upon 
the baronet. The stranger went on :— 

“ You said that if Bergstein were to have 
made an appeal to you when he was hunted 
by the police and chased like a rat by the 
villagers you would have held out a hand to 
him—you would have taken him on board 
your yacht, you would have helped him in 
any way you could Sir Thomas, the situa¬ 
tion is not changed; I have evaded the 
police so far by boldness, by mingling with 
the people at the Red Lion when the detec¬ 
tives were looking for me by the river. But I 
can t hope to keep out of their clutches much 
longer, unless you help me. Will you ? ” 

The baronet was utterly taken aback, and, 
to put it mildly, was much annoyed at finding 
himself thus hoist with his own petard. 

However magnanimous he might feel, in a 
vague and general way, towards a man who 
was undoubtedly and admittedly a scoundrel, 
even if he was none the worse for being 
found out, he was struck with consternation 
on learning that he must now either eat his 
own words or take under his wing a notorious 
criminal “ wanted * by the police. 

But the struggle within him was of short 
duration. Sir Thomas was above all things 
obstinate ; and since he had said he would 
befriend this fellow in his extremity he would 
keep his word. 

“ What do you want me to do ? ” he said, 
in a cold, constrained tone. 

“ I want you to take me on board your 
yacht, as you said you would, and land me 
at some port from which I can make good 
my escape.” 

Again for a moment the baronet hesitated. 

What he was called upon to do was no 
less than an open defiance of the law, a 
flagrant attempt to arrest the course of justice. 
Still, he stuck to his guns. Setting his teeth 
hard, and with a frown which was not in¬ 
viting upon his face, he said, icily :— 

“All right. Go with me, and Ill take you 
as I said I would.” 

“ I can’t thank you,” muttered the other, 
as he followed his reluctant host. 

The dinghy was found and Sir Thomas 
rather stiffly told his companion to get in. 
He then took his own place in the boat, and, 
relieving his feelings by grumbling at the 
stupidity of the lad in charge, he directed 
him to row to the landing-stage where he had 
left Legrand, who looked surprised an seeing 
another man with his friend. 


Sir Thomas pulled his moustache nervously, 
-and said, as Legrand got in :— 

“ Let me introduce you. Mr. Legrand— 

M r.—Mr.—er—Sm ith.” 

Bergstein, who appeared far more at ease 
that did his protector, returned the some¬ 
what stiff salutation of Legrand, who looked 
upon himself as rather aggrieved at this un¬ 
expected admission of another man who did 
not seem to be even on intimate terms with 
his host. 

The short journey out to the yacht was 
taken in almost unbroken silence ; and when, 4 
on reaching the Wee Thing, Sir Thomas saw ' 
his mother and his pretty sister smiling a 
welcome to them, he realized at once, for the 
first time, the unpleasant nature of the task 
he had set himself. He had to introduce 
this fellow to his mother and to Delia. 

It was a trying ordeal, but Sir Thomas, 
with hard-set teeth, went through it. 

“ Allow me to introduce you, Mr. Smith, 
to my mother—Lady Mamey, and to my 
sister.” 

“ Mr. Smith ” seemed to lose his self- 
possession a little on finding himself intro¬ 
duced thus unexpectedly into the society of 
the ladies, and Delia looked at her brother 
in some perplexity. But Sir Thomas gave no 
explanation beyond telling his mother that 
“ Mr. Smith ” wanted to get to Harwich if the 
wind permitted in the morning; and though 
this statement was received with surprise by 
Lady Marney, with annoyance by Legrand, 
and with something like alarm on the part of 
Delia, no remark was made indicative of any 
of the various emotions with which it was 
heard. 

“ Mr. Smith,” however, was so modest and 
amiable a person, took his odd situation with 
so much tact, and appeared so deeply grateful 
whenever he had a chance of exchanging a 
word unheard with his host, that by the 
following morning, after having spent a night 
on board, he settled down among the rest 
with an ease which was welcome to the 
others, but somewhat alarming to Sir Thomas 
and disconcerting to Legrand, who was a 
selfish man, jealous at finding himself no 
longer the only guest. 

Unluckily, neither could take his stand 
upon the ground that the intruder was an 
aggressive person who could be sat upon or 
discreetly snubbed. Instead of being a man 
of self-assertive manners, such as would be 
appropriate and natural in a fraudulent 
company-promoter, “ Mr. Smith ” was well- 
bred, and so witty and agreeable that it was 
clear the filing r cjf the ladies towards 
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the unexpected guest went beyond mere 
toleration. 

There was very little wind, and it was a 
long time before the yacht reached Harwich. 
Here, unfortunately, two days after their 
voyage had begun, they came face to face 
with a serious difficulty, 

A big steam yacht, the Yolande , passed 
them and almost immediately turned to give 
chase. 

“ Mr, Smith ” grew rather pale and twisted 
his moustache nervously. Sir Thomas guessed 
that something was wrong. 

“What is the matter?” said he, making 
an opportunity of speaking aside to the guest 
of whom he was intensely anxious to get rid. 

“ The fact is,” answered the fugitive, with 
an anxious eye still fixed on the larger vessel, 
“ that the fellows on board that yacht know 
me," 

Sir Thomas cast a contemptuous glance at 
the handsome vessel. 

“ Indeed ! ” said he. “ Perhaps it's only 
your fancy. She belongs to a man who lives 


not far from here—awful 
bounder — Beale, of ( Beale's 
Folly. 1 You don’t know him, 
I suppose?” 

For against his will Sir 
Thomas had to acknowledge 
that the escaping company- 
promoter was one whom one 
would expect to find a friend of 
gentlemen. 

“ I’m sorry to say I do,” said 
“Mr, Smith,” “Son of a big 
City draper, isn’t he?” 

“That’s the man. He's got 
a great sprawling place a few' 
miles away, in Suffolk, and 
miles of gardens and palatial 
hothouses, and all the para¬ 
phernalia which your bom 
bounder can’t do without” 

“Yes, he’s an appalling cad, 

I know. Everything you say 
confirms it. The worst of it is, 
Tm certain the men on his yacht 
have seen me before and that 
they recognise me.” 

“Well, if they do, it doesn't 
matter. They won’t dare to do 
more than look at you, and you 
needn’t let them do that unless 

vou like.” 

* 

“ Would it be asking too 
much, Sir Thomas, to beg you 
to put up with me a few hours 
longer and land me at another 
port ? Fm sure if you were to land me here 
you’d find the news of my coming had gone 
before me and I should be a lost man.” 

Unwillingly enough Sir Thomas, who, now 
that he had once taken it upon him to be¬ 
friend the fugitive, meant to go through with 
it like the honourable man he was, agreed to 
this course, and they started on a fresh voyage 
without touching Harwich. 

As ill-luck would have it, however, a similar 
incident occurred at the very next port they 
reached ; so the yacht was anchored, and 
“Mr, Smith” lay low on board while Sir 
Thomas and Legrand went ashore, did the 
shopping, and returned to the yacht. 

The ladies remained on board, however, 
and this happened at tw p o or three ports, until 
Legrand grew angry and suspicious, and 
asked his friend whether he thought that 
“Smith” was “all right,” 

“ Of course, old chap, you may tell me I 
ought to mind my own business,” said he, 

“ and accept any friend you may choose to 
invite as a matter of course. But really, you 
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know, you didn’t seem to be so very keen 
yourself upon having him with you, and I 
hope I’m not saying too much in suggesting 
that you have sometimes seemed to look 
upon him as de trop . It's only Lady Mamey 
and your sister, indeed, who seem to care 
much about him.” 

As Legrand had expected, Sir Thomas 
looked rather alarmed by these words, and 
answered quickly 

“ Nonsense. They put up with the fellow, 
that’s all.” 

“ Then if that’s all they do, why on earth 
do you do as much ? ” 

Sir Thomas frowned, hesitated, stammered, 
and said something short and crisp under 
his breath. 

“ What reason have you—for—for saying— 
my mother—my sister—like him?” he 
stammered out at last. 

“ Oh, I don’t know so much about Lady 
Marney, but he and your sister are always 
whispering and laughing together, and when¬ 
ever they think you’re likely to see them they 
exchange a look, as if there were a sort of 
freemasonry between them. Of course, I 
don’t wish to insinuate-” 

But Sir Thomas, who was standing at the 
quay-side of a little East Coast town, stamped 
his foot, said, “ By Jove, I won’t stand 
that sort of thing! ” and, bouncing into a 
small boat without waiting for his own 
dinghy, had himself rowed back to the 
yacht without delay. 

It was evening, a most delightful evening 
in August, and the Wee Thing was lying 
bathed in a beautiful sunset glow just out¬ 
side the little harbour. Sir Thomas, who 
knew that those on board did not expect him 
and Legrand for a couple of hours, was 
burning with impatience to reach the yacht 
and to see what was going on there. 

He had an instinct, the effect of which 
was even stronger than Legrand’s warning, 
that he was on the eve of some unpleasant 
discovery, the nature of which he dimly 
guessed. 

But even his presentiment scarcely pre¬ 
pared him for what he did see when, his 
little boat stealing round to the port side 
of the Wee Thing, he came upon what 
ought to have been a charming page out of 
a romance, but which, in the circumstances, 
was an annoyance and a scandal of the most 
startling kind. 

For “ Mr. Smith ” was talking very 
earnestly to Delia, whose pretty head was 
inclined towards him while his face was very 
close to hers; and before Sir Thomas could 
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make his angry presence known to the 
culprits, the fugitive to whom he had so 
handsomely given protection and the means 
of escape from the law suddenly put his 
arm round the beautiful girl and kissed her 
on the lips. 

The next moment the baronet, scarcely 
articulate, climbed up to the deck and pre¬ 
sented himself, shaking and hoarse with 
emotion, to the astonished and guilty pair. 

“ Mr.—Mr. Smith” said he, with cutting 
emphasis, “ you have abused my hospitality, 
you have betrayed my confidence. You— 
you are unworthy the help-” 

“ Mr. Smith ” was on his feet, disconcerted 
certainly, but still less disturbed than he 
ought to have been at his unmasking. 
Delia, on the other hand, who had sprung 
up with a cry, was looking with startled eyes 
from the one to the other, and her brother’s 
heart seemed to take fire when he thought of 
the shame to which she had been put by the 
designing advances of this rascal. 

Suddenly changing his tone and the words 
he had meant to use, Sir Thomas flew at the 
impostor’s throat, and hurling at him the one 
word, “ Scoundrel! ” would have flung him 
over the taffrail into the sea but for Delia, 
who, with a shriek, interposed, and laying 
one hand upon the arm of her brother and 
the other on that of “ Mr. Smith,” said, 
passionately:— 

‘‘Hear him ! Hear him first! You shall! 
You must! ” 

“ He’s an impostor ! ” roared Sir Thomas. 

“ True,” said “ Mr. Smith.” “ But—but, 
look here.” 

He snatched up a newspaper, an evening 
newspaper, which he had evidently sent for 
during the absence of the owner of the yacht, 
and, pointing with a shaking finger to a flaring 
headline, forced Sir Thomas to read these 
surprising words:— 

“Arrest of David Bergstein. Sensational 
Circumstances of His Escape.” 

The baronet read this line twice, and then 
looked up with a frown. 

“ But they haven’t arrested you! ” he 
growled, angrily. 

“ They’ve arrested Bergstein, though,” said 
“ Mr. Smith,” quietly. 

For a moment Sir Thomas stared at him ; 
then he said, with a sudden drop in his 
voice:— 

“ Arrested Bergstein—and not arrested 
you ! Then who the deuce are you ? ” 

The impostor drew himself up. 

“ Well, Sir Thomas, I’m afraid you’ll never 
forgive me for not being the criminal I repre- 
Griginalfnom 
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sented myself to be, 
and for being instead 
what I am/’ 

“What on earth’s 
that?” 

“Bentley Beale* 
the bounder and the 
draper’s son/ 

Sir Thomas was so 
much taken aback by 
this amazing dis¬ 
covery that he fell 
back a step or two, 
and leaned against the 
companion to 
recover himself. 

When he turned 
round to express 
again his indigna¬ 
tion at the decep¬ 
tion which had 
been practised 
upon him he 
found, to his fury 
and dismay, that 
he had two oppo¬ 
nents instead of 
one, for Delia was 
hanging tearfully 
on the impostor's 
arm. Bentley 
Beale spoke at 
once when he 
caught his host's 
eye. 

“ I am indeed 
deeply sensible of 
having done some¬ 
thing I ought to 
be ashamed of, Sir Thomas, in passing my¬ 
self off as a man whom I knew your mag¬ 
nanimity would induce you to take on board 
your yacht, which, for reasons I need scarcely 
explain, seemed an unattainable heaven to 
me, the dra[Kr’s son.” 

“How—how dare you? And you, Delia, 
you—to let yourself be—be talked round— 
in a w-w-week ! ” gasped her angry brother. 

But Delia laughed, half nervously, half 
confidently, 

“Oh, Tom, I've known Mr. Beale much 
longer than that,” she said, with a little shy 
look up at the impostor. “1 met him when 
I was staying at the Settringtons\ But, of 
course, it was of no use to say anything to 
you. You are so prejudiced—so out of date 
in your ideas.” 

Sir Thomas said nothing to this. The 
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Settdngtons were people 
of family as good as his 
own, and yet they re¬ 
ceived the draper’s 
son ! He felt that 
the ground was 
giving way under 
his feet Bentley 
Beale came for¬ 
ward. 

“ Believe me* 
Sir Thomas, if 
you are really 
very angry with 
me for the decep¬ 
tion I’ve practised, 
I shall regret it 
most deeply, for 
there is no man in 
the county except 
yourself who 
would have held 
his ground and 
kept his word so 
magnanimously 
as you did.” 

There was a 
pause. Sir Thomas 
felt still irritated, 
but also a trifle 
ashamed of him¬ 
self for the pre¬ 
judices he had 
entertained 
against a man 
who in manners, 
education, atid 
appearance could 
certainly hold his 
own with any man of his acquaintance. 

“ But to—to make love to my sister,” he 
faltered. 

1 )elia pressed forward, and said, in a half 
whisper 

“Can you wonder that he wanted to save 
me from your horrid friend with the yellow 
face, Tom ? ” 

H T-t-lo save you?” stammered Sir 
Thomas, angrily, 

“ Yes,” retorted she* boldly. “You were 
ready to save him from the police by taking 

him on board the IVee Thing. Well-■” 

She stopped, laughed, and added, demurely : 
“ Mr. Beale's got a yacht, too ! ” 

Sir Thomas said nothing. He was in no 
mood to be forgiving—yet. But he walked 
away with his head very erect, and left the 
impostor and pretty Delia together I 
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The mutiny which took place on hoard the great Russian battleship Potemkin was not only an event of 
historical importance, but the story is one ef intense dramatic interest. The following account, the only 011c 
which has appeared in this country, has Iseen especially written for The Strand Magazine by Lieutenant 
Kovalenko, the only t officer on board who joined the mutineers. 
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FINISHED my course of 
studies at the Kharkov Tech¬ 
nological Institute in the 
spring of 1903. It was in my 
student days that I first began 
to take an interest in political 
and revolutionary matters. I took part in 
"circles” as they are called, and was a 
member uf one of the revolutionary parties 
in Little Russia. 

In the autumn of 1903 I entered the navy, 
not because I had any leaning to the service, 
but simply to serve my term under the 
general law of conscription, and because I 
could do so in the capacity of an engineer on 
board a battleship. According to the regula¬ 
tions then in force, I had first to get a cer¬ 
tificate of practical efficiency by working for 
three months without pay as a mechanician. 
This cruise of mine began in September, 
when most of the ships were already going 
out of commission for the winter, and I 
therefore had constantly to change from one 
ship to another, so that during this time I 
served on almost every kind of ship, from 
an ironclad to a gunboat In January, 
1904, I was formally enrolled on the staff of 
engineers of the fleet and appointed to the 
post of junior engineer on board the battle¬ 
ship Chesma. In March I was transferred 
to another battleship, Catherine //, where I 
remained during the summer of 1904 in the 
practice squadron. In October I was again 
transferred to the post of junior engineer on 
the battleship Prince Potemkin Tavrkhesky , 
Vok 


where I occupied the same post till the out¬ 
break on the 14th of June.* 

This battleship, the best of the Black Sea 
squadron, had only just been built ; indeed, 
some of its parts were finished while I was 
there. In May a special commission had 
been appointed to the Potemkin , which had 
been supplied with new guns; on the 12th 
of June the Potemkin left Sebastopol, being 
ordered by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Black Sea Squadron, Vice-Admiral Chukhnin, 
to execute some artillery exercises in the Gulf 
of Tendra. By the end of June this gulf 
was to be the meeting-place of the practice 
squadron, which the Potemkin was then to 
join. The Gulf of Tendra received its name 
from a desolate and almost uninhabited 
island, situated not far from Ochakov, A 
detachment of the Black Sea Fleet goes 
there every summer for naval drill during a 
period of about two months. On the morn¬ 
ing of June 13th the Potemkin , together with 
the torpedo-boat N267, belonging to her, 
lay already at anchor in the Gulf of Tendra, 
The officers and the crew were allowed to 
rest after the journey, and there was no drill 
on that day. 

CHAPTER I. 

The eventful day of the r4th of June 
began in an ordinary way. At eight o'clock 
in the morning I went on deck as usual to 
assist with all the other officers in the hoisting 
of the flag. At the end of the ceremony I was 
told that the artillery exercises fixed for the 
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day were postponed, as the sea was rather 
rough. After having, as usual, inspected 
those parts of the ship which were under 
my direct supervision, and having given a 
few orders, I went below to my cabin to read 
during my spare time. Shortly after n a.m. 
I entered the ward-room, where all the officers 
were already assembled at the dinner-table ; 
only the place of the first officer, 
Guilyarovsky, was vacant As he was often 
late I took no special notice of the fact, and 
sat down at the table, where the usual gaiety 
prevailed, with many jests and much laughter. 
Only the chief doctor, M, Smirnov, seemed 
to be in a gloomy mood. Presently the first 
officer came in and, going up to the doctor, 
said with rather a disturbed air 

u M* Smirnov, the crew refuse to eat to¬ 
day’s soup.” 

*“ I have already said,” the doctor answered, 
angrily, 4( that the meat brought yesterday is 


excellent; the worms are nothing but eggs 
which the Hies have laid. In such cases they 
are easily washed off with vinegar and water, 
which has been done according to my orders. 
It can happen to very fresh meat, and if the 
crew refuse the soup just localise of that, 
they are making a fuss over nothing.” 

There was something like annoyance in 
the doctor's voice at being disturbed about 
such trifles. The first officer stood before 
him a few seconds, irresolutely toying with 
something he held in his hands. Then, with¬ 
out speaking, he slowly went out of the room. 
Up to that moment I knew nothing about 


the meat, and now' began to ask what was the 
matter. From the answers of the officers I 
learnt that the meat brought yesterday from 
Odessa was found to contain worms, and the 
crew, having noticed it, refused to eat the 
soup made from that meat. 

Hardly had I been told all this when a 
sailor entered and said that the commander 
wished to see the senior and junior doctors. 
Smirnov and Golenko both rose and went 
up on deck. Some minutes later we heard 
the sound of the drums beating the roll call, 
and then the noise of a crowd marching 
towards the bow. 

There was nothing extraordinary in a 
roll-call and we all took it more or less 
indifferently, remaining at our meal. But 
when we heard the sound of the signal calling 
the watch on deck there appeared not so 
much anxiety as annoyance on the officers 1 
faces. No one imagined that such an insig^ 

nificant circum¬ 
stance would call 
for any extreme 
measures. Those 
of the officers who 
have on these 
occasions to be 
with the watch 
got up and went 
out There re¬ 
mained at the 
table the en¬ 
gineers, the chap¬ 
lain, and a colonel 
and lieutenant 
just arrived from 
the Obukhov 
factory in St. 
Pet ersburg. 
Knowing that, in 
accordance with 
naval regulations 
and traditions, the 
usual scene of in¬ 
vestigation as to who were the ringleaders 
would now begin on deck, with demands for 
their delivery and with inevitable speeches on 
the strictness of naval discipline—a scene 
which could inspire in me nothing but disgust 
.—I rejoiced that my position as an engineer 
saved me from witnessing the proceedings. 

I had just said this to one of my neigh¬ 
bours, when suddenly a shout of absolute 
fury from the first officer reached us in the 
ward-room ; his voice sounded so strange that 
one could scarcely recognise it We all 
listened. For a moment we heard nothing. 
Suddenly a furious, terrible cry from the 
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sailors shook the whole vessel. The officers, 
with blanched faces, jumped up from their 
seats. Their momentary look of bewilder¬ 
ment gave way to one of horror as they 
realized that for some reason or other a 
mutiny had broken out among the crew. 

It was all so unexpected; it seemed so 
extraordinary that I altogether lost my head. 
A thousand thoughts, as if driven, by some 
irresistible power, rushed 
through my brain with 
lightning-like rapidity, 

I stood in the middle 
of the ward-room, trying 
to master myself, when 
the engineer, Zaoush- 
kevich, Lieutenant Gri¬ 
goriev, who had come 
from St. Petersburg for 
the artillery practice, 
and the engineer of the 
Nikolaev factory, tem¬ 
porarily on board the 
ironclad, came up to 
me. 

“ Something dreadful 
is happening,” he said, 

“ Do you hear ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered, 
mechanically. 

“Where is your 
cabin ? ” he asked 

“ Here, next the ward¬ 
room.” 

“ Ivet us all go there.” 

We all went to my 
cabin. Here everything 
as yet breathed the quiet 
of the preceding 
moments, Flowers which 
1 had Yeceived at Sebas¬ 
topol still stood about 
the tables; an open 
book that I had been 
reading lay close by. It 
all seemed ridiculously 
unreal and out of place 
in view of all that was 
going on up on deck. 

We sat down on my 
bunk, and I soon felt rather more collected. 

“This could not have occurred without 
some provocation from one of the officers,” 
said Lieutenant Grigoriev. “ I feel sure 
that the commander or the first officer 
has provoked the mutiny by some tactless 
orders,” 

“ 1 should not be surprised,” I answered. 
M What can you expect when they, along with 
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the other officers, still follow almost prehis¬ 
toric traditions ? w 

“That’s true,” said the lieutenant. “But 
what will happen now ? ” 

I only shrugged my shoulders. Reading 
over now the words which, insignificant in 
themselves, have yet impressed themselves 
so indelibly on my memory, I cannot but 
wonder how we could have held these 
comparatively long con¬ 
versations at such a 
moment. The truth is 
that we were stupefied 
by the unexpectedness 
of the thing, and could 
not summon our wits 
for action. 

“ I wonder if we had 
not better go up ? We 
might attempt to quiet 
the crew,” I said, more 
to myself than to the 
others. 

“Oh, it's quite im¬ 
possible,” Grigoriev 
answered. “ No words 
or reasoning would be of 
any use now. just 
listen ! ” 

And, indeed, the storm 
of the revolt was growing 
every moment; savage 
shouts, the tramping of 
many feet, the jingle of 
broken things, and 
desultory gun-shots 
made an odd medley of 
sound, paralyzing one’s 
will and filling one’s 
mind with a strange 
torpor. As the rifle¬ 
shots came from various 
parts of the ship and 
were accompanied by 
angry shouts from the 
crew, it was evident that 
it was not the watch or 
the officers who were 
firing, but the sailors in 
revolt. Then we heard 
the crash of broken glass, for windows were 
being smashed in the officers 1 cabins next to 
mine, then again fierce shouts from the crowd 
that was now raging near at hand. Waiting 
was unbearable, and we had just decided that 
it was better to go out and meet what was 
in store for us than to be penned behind the 
door, when from the other side of it came 
a savage rom 
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“ Kill them all! No quarter for anyone ! 11 
u There is no one left,” answered a second 
voice, “ We are masters of the ship.” 

We stepped back involuntarily from the 
door. I shall never forget the feeling of 
those few minutes, I had already accepted 
the idea of death, and was as reconciled to it 
as one ever can be to the inevitable. But to 
die at the hands of those who had always 
had my sympathies, and whose oppression 
had been hateful to me, seemed a revolting, 
senseless mockery, and hurt almost like the 
physical pain of undeserved injury, 

“Heavens, so it’s death!” whispered 
Lieutenant Grigoriev, 

No one answered him. 

Suddenly the thought flashed across me 
to jump overboard. It was pretty certain 
death there, too; but surely it was better 
than to be torn to pieces by a maddened 
crowd, If I had had a revolver on me, I 
suppose I should have found a shorter w ay, 
“There’s nothing left but to jump over¬ 
board,” i said aloud. 

“ But there is no rescue there either,” 
remarked somebody. 

“Well, I prefer that kind of death,” I 
answered, beginning 
to throw off some 
of my clothes. 

The others fol¬ 
lowed my example. 

In another moment 
I jumped out of the 
window", whose 
frame had been 
shortly before re¬ 
moved for repairs, 
ran along the cor¬ 
ridor separating my 
cabin from the side 
of the ship, and 
threw myself into 
the sea from a port¬ 
hole* Engineer 
Kharkevich and 
Lieutenant Gri¬ 
goriev followed mc\ 

As soon as we were 
in the water they 
began to fire on us 
from the ship. 

Grigoriev was killed 
by one of the first 
shots, and sank 
almost at the ship’s 
side. Kharkevich 
and I managed to 
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able distance. Still, after a time our breath 
began to fail and my heart beat irregularly; 
we were losing strength. Suddenly I saw', not 
far off, some huge pieces of wood floating. 
I guessed that this was part of the target 
prepared for the artillery practice. Gathering 
together what remained of my strength, I 
shouted to Kharkevich and pointed with 
one hand in the direction of the target. 
A little cheered, we swam towards it. 
There, holding on to a piece of wood 
with our hands, we took breath, and then 
began to discuss what to do. To swim to 
shore as we were was impossible ; to remain 
there meant to risk being eventually shot 
from the ship. I proposed that we should 
break off some of the boards of the target, 
which was erected on floating beams, and 
try to continue on our way with their help. 

“ But we shall be shot as soon as we 
begin,” said Kharkevich. 

“ It's pretty certain death, anyway; we 
can but try,” I answered. 

I was starting when I heard my name 
being called from the ship. I looked, and 
saw that a group of sailors had assembled at 
the side, and, waving their hats and beckon¬ 
ing, shouted, “ En¬ 
gineer Kovalenko! 
Mr. Kovalenko! " 
Hope sprang up 
in me again, and, 
encouraged by 
these calls, which, 
as it seemed to me, 
sounded not un¬ 
friendly, I climbed 
out of the w-ater and 
stood up on the 
baulk. 

** What are you 
doing ? You’ll be 
a better aim for 
them,” cried Khar¬ 
kevich. 

“They would not 
have called me if 
they wanted to kill 
me,” I rejoined. 
Then I shouted as 
loud as I could to¬ 
wards the ship, 
“What do you 
want ? ” 

“Come back. We 
will not harm you.” 

“ Engineer Khar¬ 
kevich is here, too,” I 
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“ Let him come back with you,” they 
answered from the ship. 

‘‘Let us swim back ; I trust them,” said I 
to Kharkevich, and jumped into the water 
again. 

The sailors showed signs of agitation, and 
cried, “Don’t swim! don't swim! wait for 
a boat ! n 

I realized only then that I should not 
have had the strength to swim back. Climb¬ 
ing up on the baulks again I sat down and 
waited for the boat, which started almost 
immediately with some of the crew. 
Kharkevich followed my example. A few 
minutes later the boat reached us f and one 
of the sailors, with a kindly smile, helped us 
to gel into it. 

On the deck of the Potemkin I was at 
once surrounded by a crowd of sailors, mostly 
from the engine department, and it was 
strange to see how T those same men, from 
whom I had taken refuge in the sea at the 
risk of a watery grave, were now vying with 
one another in their solicitude and attem 
tions. Some said how sorry they were that I 
had thrown myself into the water; others 
hastened to bring me dry clothes ; others, 
again, pressed me to go to the cabin to 
change. While I was changing in the cabin 
the sailors who were helping me could not 
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sufficiently express their regret for the anxious 
moments through which I must have passed 

Suddenly we heard the reports of rifles. 
I looked inquiringly at the sailors. One of 
them went out, and, on soon returning, said 
that the men were merely unloading their 
guns. Although he looked extremely agitated 
I suspected nothing. 

Having changed, and not knowing what 
to do with myself, I went into the engine- 
room. There I found the chief engineer, 
Sub-Colonel Izvetkov, and Lieutenant Zaou- 
shkevich, whom, as he told me, the crew' had 
prevented from jumping overboard. We had 
scarcely exchanged a few words when some¬ 
body told us that the crew wanted to see us 
and asked us to come up on to the quarter- 
deck. There a group of sailors, with 
Matushehenko, their ringleader, at their head, 
met us, all of them armed with guns. With 
a preoccupied and grave air, Matushehenko 
declared to us that the crew' had decided for 
the present to arrest all officers remaining 
alive. This was my first acquaintance with 
him, as up to that time our service duties had 
never brought us together. Izvetkov and I 
were asked to go into one of the big cabins, 
and a sentinel was immediately placed at the 
door. Shortly afterwards we were informed 
that the Potemkin was making for Odessa, 
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On the ship, meanwhile, the tumult had 
died down and order and quiet prevailed. 
All that we had gone through during the day 
seemed so oddly unreal that at times I 
wondered if it had been a dream. But the 
sight of the sentinel left no room for 
illusions. 

This imprisonment began to grow weari¬ 
some, and I asked, through the sentinel, for my 
books to be brought to me. A minute after 
all my library was 
before me, and I 
was already pre¬ 
paring to absorb 
myself in the 
same book that 
I had been read¬ 
ing in the morn¬ 
ing when Matu- 
shehenko entered 
the cabin, and 
declared that I 
was free to move 
about the ship as 
I liked I took 
immediate 
advantage of this 
permission to go 
on deck. As soon 
as I appeared 
there the sailors 
came up to me 
and began to talk 
over the eventi. 

From what they 
told me I gathered 
the following account of this sudden outbreak, 

When the men refused to eat the soup 
made from tainted meat the commander 
gave the order for the crew to assemble on 
the quarter-deck. The drums beat the roll- 
call, the crew gathered quickly and lined up 
in their watches. 

The commander made a speech to the 
sailors, repeating once again the doctor's 
decision on the good quality of the meat, 
and said that he considered their refusal of 
dinner and all their behaviour in general as 
lawless disorder, that they were acting under 
the bad influence of a few instigators, and 
that he even knew some of them. After this 
he ordered all those who did not want to he 
mutineers and who would consent to eat the 
soup to leave the front lines and to stand 
apart. At once the boatswains, the sergeants, 
and a few of the crew came out and stood 
in the place indicated. Seeing that almost 
all the crew remained behind, the com¬ 
mander called out the marines. The signal 


sounded, and a minute after the marines 
stood in full order between the two parts 
of the crew. This produced an immediate 
effect on the crew, and the sailors began, 
at first one by one, and then in numbers, 
to go over to the side of those who had 
obeyed at once. When the first officer saw 
that almost all the crew were passing to the 
other side, and that in this way the supposed 
instigators would not be singled out, he 

decided to stop 
further passage 
in order to keep 
behind those 
who, as he 
thought, gave in 
only to mix in 
the crowd and be 
hidden. With 
the words: 
“ Enough; we 
know enough ! ” 
he barred the way 
for the other 
sailors, and with 
the ensign Siv- 
entzov kept them 
back by force. 
The crew, now 
gathered in a dis¬ 
orderly crowd, 
breathlessly fol¬ 
lowed these pro¬ 
ceedings, -and 
murmurs arose. 
But when the 
first officer cried out to the boatswain to 
bring a tarpaulin, many of the sailors took it 
as a sign that those who had been kept behind 
by force were going to be covered by the 
tarpaulin and shot dead under it 

From the crowd, watching all this with 
rising excitement, a voice cried: u Boys, 
weVe stood enough ! They are going to 
shoot down our men ! 

44 To arms!” came the answer, and the 
crowd, with shouts of “ Hurrah ! Long live 
freedom ! n rushed for the guns. The marines 
scattered, A group of armed sailors returned 
on deck and opened fire on the officers. 
Lieutenant Neonpokoev was the first to fall 
The first officer snatched a carbine from one 
of the sentinels and shot a sailor Vakou- 
lenchouk, who was advancing on him, armed 
also with a carbine. One of the sailors who 
tried not to lose sight of the first officer saw 
him aiming at Vakoulenchouk, and fired, 
but already too late, killing Guilyarovsky, 
after Vakoulenchouk. rcurtsilly wounded, had 
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fallen on the deck. The commander and 
the officers disappeared* 

From the deck the sailors saw people 
jumping overboard, and, being sure that they 
were officers, some of the crew fired upon 
them* It appeared afterwards that in this 
way, besides the officers Grigoriev and 
Siventzov, a good many sailors were killed 
also* Midshipman Makarov managed to 
swim to the torpedo-boat which was lying off 
the stern of the Potemkin . The commander 
of the torpedo-boat, Lieutenant Baron Clodt, 
had retired there after dining with us on the 
battleship* The torpedo-boat rapidly got 
under way and steered towards the open sea. 
The men on the Potemkin , perceiving this, 
fired several shots after her from three-inch 
guns* One of the projectiles hit the funnel, 
after which the torpedo-boat returned and 
came up alongside. 

The captain and an officer, Alexiev, went 
down to the admiral’s cabin, where they 
were followed by a number of men. Many 
clambered over the side of the vessel and got 
in through the port-holes* It was the cap¬ 
tain's intention to jump into the sea and 
swim to the torpedo-boat, but his officers 
refused to let him take the risk of the bullets 
he would have had to encounter to do this, 
and tried to persuade him to hide in some 
secure spot* But reflecting that, after all, he 
would not like to act as a coward, they ceased 
their representations* 

Though very pale, the captain never for a 
moment lost his presence of mind and pluck* 
Lighting a cigarette himself, he offered his 
case to Alexie%'* 

“Perhaps for the last time,” he said. 
“ What have I done, old fool that I am ?” he 
added. “ I am persuaded my end is at 
hand. If I am killed, Alexiev, and you are 
spared, you must take command of the 
vessel” 

Meanwhile the tumult 
was growing worse and 
worse, and great numbers 
of men and officers who 
had thrown themselves 
into the sea were being 
killed every moment by 
the mutineers, who 
greeted each death with 
laughter and applause. 

The sight was most heart¬ 
rending and terrible. The 
sea was perfectly calm, 
and on its surface, close 
to the vessel, were floating 
confused heaps of hats, 
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boots, and clothes, and among them men 
who, although bleeding from severe wounds, 
were still alive* These poor fellows clutched 
at any object they could to save themselves, 
bub cither losing strength or being struck by- 
flying bullets, finally sank. On board the 
vessel itself many of the sailors were groan¬ 
ing, weeping, and praying. The captain tried 
to calm and instil courage into these by 
showing them that nothing would be done to 
them. One young sailor, Stavodorev, climbed 
over the ship’s side almost to the level of the 
water, hut on account of the constant hall of 
lead was unable to remain there* Noticing 
him, the captain told him to clamber in 
through the illuminator. By the help of 
several other sailors he was hoisted up. So 
overjoyed was he that he began to embrace 
all around him, 

Overhead the shouting never ceased for a 
moment, and increased in severity when the 
mutineers saw the torpedo-boat, on which 
a number of the Potemkitis officers had 
taken refuge, preparing to come in their 
direction. Barely had the torpedo - boat 
lifted its anchor before a ball from the 
Potemkin hit its fore part, and a second and 
third shot were fired, the last striking the 
smaller vessel below the water-line. From 
the torpedo-boat a wiee then shouted through 
a speaking trumpet; “ I join the PotemkinP 

Meanwhile the mutineers, learning that 
the captain and officers were in the admirals 
cabin, decided to go there, whereupon a fresh 
panic arose among the sailors, who rushed to 
and fro, seeking some place to hide in. The 
captain, who had already undressed himself, 
hurriedly put on a pair of trousers and a shirt 
and retired to his own cabin, where he was 
immediately followed by the mutineers* 

Matushehenko and two others addressed 
hint brutally, as follows:— 
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“Go up above. What does it matter to 
you where you die ? ” 

Seizing hold of him they dragged him 
away. As soon as he appeared on deck 
voices clamoured from the crowd: “Shoot 
him! Shoot him! He threatened to shoot 
us,” A sailor, Sirov, shouted to the sentry, 
“ Stand aside,” 
and raising his 
rifle took aim 
at the captain. 

Turning to the 
crew, the un¬ 
happy man ex¬ 
claimed 

“ Forgive me, 
brothers. It is 
my fault.” 

“You reduced 
me in rank,” 

Sirov returned, 

“and for this 
you will now 
die,” As he 
spoke he fired, 
but missed the 
captain, who 
crossed himself. 

A moment 
later, however, 
a second shot 
killed him, and 
his body was 
at once thrown 
overboard. 

The mutineers 
then went to 
Atexiev, who 
was dressing in 
the admiral's 
cabin, fully ex¬ 
pecting to meet 
with a similar 
fate. Matushe- 
henko and Podin w'ent up to him and said, 
“We will not touch you, your honour, 
because you have been a good chief to us, 
and for this reason we appoint you to the 
command of the vessel,” 

“I would rather die than take command,” 
Alexiev replied. 

“No,” was the answer. “You will take 
the command, whether you wish to or not.” 
Seizing hold of him and shouting “ Hurrah 
they brought him to the upper deck, and 
there ordered him to remove the insignia of 
his rank, 

“This is our captain,” they announced to 
the rest of the crew. Tottering, and hardly 



able to support himself, Alexiev was retiring 
to his cabin when he was approached by a 
sailor, who touched his cap and began to 
address him as “Your honour.” With a 
deep sigh Alexiev interrupted him: — 

“No, brother, I am f your honour 1 no 
longer,” Remarking his distress, the sailor 

turned away, 
Matushe- 
henko, having 
dipped his 
hands in blood, 
was now thirst¬ 
ing for more, 
and rushed to 
and fro like a 
madman, 
eagerly seeking 
other victims. 
In his course he 
ran up against 
Lieutenant 
Naemparev, 
who w as passing 
along with bent 
head, absorbed 
in gloomy 
thought, 

“ H o 1 d ! >s 
shouted Matu- 
shehenko, and 
fired at the lieu¬ 
tenant* The 
latter sprang up 
so high from the 
deck that the 
bullet passed 
harmlessly 
beneath his feet, 
A second shot 
missed him also, 
hut the third 
proved fatal, 
and he fell 
down a dead man. His body, too, was cast 
overboard. 

After this the tumult abated, the wounded 
men were attended to, and those who were 
still swimming in the water were rescued. 
Several officers were thus saved. The crew 
decided that there should he no more blood¬ 
shed, though all were agreed that Dr. Smirnov 
merited death. Fearing the worst, Smirnov 
had locked himself up in his cabin, and in 
an attempt to commit suicide had inflicted 
a rather serious wound upon himself. For 
the present, however, he was left in peace, 
hut while the vessel was on its way to 
Odessa, having asked for a glass of vodka 
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and some food, Matushebenko appeared with 
a piece of raw meat, and offered it to him. 
Smirnov declined the meat. “ Leave me 
alone,*" he said, u and I promise I will act 
differently for the future,” Matushehenko, 
however, took no heed of the doctor's words, 
and ordered him to be thrown overboard 
alive. The sailors were reluctant to do this, 
and seemed rather inclined to yield to the 
wretch's entreaties to be left alone. Revolver 
in hand, however, Matushehenko forced some 
of them to seize him, and the grim order 
was carried out. For a long time the doctor 
remained floating, hoping to the last moment 


thing inevitable, which had long been matur¬ 
ing to this tragic end. 

Of course, the tactless behaviour of the 
commander,and especially of the first officer, 
was in itself sufficient to provoke the dis¬ 
satisfaction which afterwards assumed such a 
wild form, Discontent with food was in it¬ 
self not an extraordinary occurrence. Justice 
compels me to admit that, on the whole, the 
sailor has not a bad life, Food, as a rule, is 
of good quality, I had myself with many 
other officers often eaten the sailors’ portion 
and enjoyed it. The sailors are not over¬ 
burdened with heavy work; the ordinary 
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that he would he rescued by the torpedo- 
boat. Finally his strength deserted him and 
he sank. 

After this the mutineers put all the remain¬ 
ing officers, with the exception of Alexiev, 
who was to command the Potemkin , under 
arrest, and a commission was chosen from 
their ranks to decide any questions that 
arose on board. 

The bodies of those killed on deck were 
at once thrown overboard. The remaining 
officers were found one by one in various 
corners of the ship and put under arrest, 
Vakoulenchouk was carried into the infirmary, 
where he soon afterwards died. 

On hearing this account all that had 
happened on board the Potemkin rose 
before my eyes with great clearness. In 
spite of what seemed at first sight the acci¬ 
dental character of this revolt, I could not 
but perceive in all the course of events some- 
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working day does not exceed eight hours. 
As regards the attitude of the officers towards 
the crew, there prevails a certain tone of 
correctness which excludes all possibility of 
rough treatment. And yet, in spite of this, 
it was impossible not to see during the last 
period that there was some discontent, some 
excitement, growing among the sailors ; im- 
possible not to see in their relations towards 
the officers a secret hostility, all the greater 
towards the higher grades. 

And how could it be otherwise? How 
can a soldier or a sailor be satisfied with his 
lot when he knows his family is starving ? 
How can he lie down to sleep in the evening 
with an untroubled mind, when the morning 
may bring him news of a father or brother 
killed in the streets ? How can he quietly go 
about his daily duties when, each time he 
touches his arms, he must have the thought 
that with those same :erms he may be sent 
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at any moment to kill his brothers or 
comrades, because of an oath taken from 
him against his will ? How r can he 
feel the slightest sympathy or respect 
towards his officers, when he sees 
in them the supporters of a dead cause, 
hateful to all the nation; when he is not 
sure whether these officers will, to-day or 
to-morrow, bid him fight against the people, 
risen for their rights, as has been done and 
is being done by their fellow-officers ? 

The accident with the meat had thus 
received in the eyes of both parties the sig¬ 
nificance of a struggle for principles, and 
only served as a spark to start the fire of 
revolt. The officers of the Russian fleet 
and army should take special warning 
from the events on the Potemkin , because 
their position in the historic drama of 
Russia's liberation from the Romanov yoke 
is a position “between the hammer and the 
anvil.” And if they do not realize it in time 
and leave the rotten edifice of the present 
Government, so hopelessly out of date, they 
will get crushed also in its ruin at no very 
distant future. 

Such were my thoughts when I left the 
sailors, after having heard the history of the 
revolt, and went down to the ward-room, for 
it was getting dark. I found there all the 
officers who had escaped death. Sentinels 
stood at the doors. There were here, besides 
myself, the colonel from the Obukhov 
factory, whose name I do not remember, 
Colonel Izvetkov, Baron Clodt, Captain 
Gourin, Midshipman Makarov, Midshipman 
Vachtin, whose head was injured in several 
places by some heavy instrument: Lieutenants 
Zaoushkevich and Nazarov, Sub-Lieutenant 
Kalushny, the chaplain, a monk, by name 
Parmenius, whose nose was wounded by 
some sharp-edged w r eapon ; the junior doctor, 
Golenko, the corporal of the reserve, Tastre- 
boff, and the engineer Kharkevich. Alexiev, 
a lieutenant of the reserves, had been 
appointed by the crew commander of the 
Potemkin , as I have already stated. This 
choice surprised me, for I knew Alexiev 
was not a particularly intelligent man, and 
had absolutely no sympathy with ideas of 
progress. The fact that he had accepted the 
post did not surprise me, however, as it had 
been forced upon him while the officers were 
being killed and taken prisoners, and a refusal 
might have cost him his life. Whether the 
crew had not sufficient confidence in their 
own ability to captain the man-of-war, or 
whether they considered that a former officer 


would have more prestige with the less think’ 
ing part of the crew, I do not know. 

Towards evening the Potemkin reached 
Odessa and anchored in the outer road. We 
expected, having heard so from Matushehenko 
on the way, that we should be requested to 
land, but were told that the matter would be 
left till next day. There was nothing to be 
done, and we all began to get ready for going 
to bed in the ward-room. 

At five o'clock next morning I was 
awakened by the loud command from the 
deck: — 

“ Up ! Hammocks away ! ” 

I listened sleepily to the sounds of awaken¬ 
ing life on board. All went as usual. Now 
came the long, even sound of morning 
prayers, then the tramping of the sailors as 
they dispersed, and presently it was all quiet 
again ; the crew had settled down to break¬ 
fast. In a few minutes the movement began 
again ; they had set to work cleaning. * 

“ In the engine-room, there, turn on the 
water! ” came a loud voice, giving the usual 
order. Next moment I heard the rush of 
water on the deck and the noise of swabbing. 
It was all so every-day, so normal and un¬ 
changed, that yesterday's events once more 
seemed as if they must be a dream. But the 
illusion did not last long. I opened my 
eyes, and reality met them with all its signifi¬ 
cance. Near the door sat the sentry, sleeping 
peacefully, his rifle across his knees, his head 
dropped on his chest. On couches and sofas 
officers lay all over the room—some were 
still asleep, others stared aimlessly into space. 
There was something hopeless and despair¬ 
ing about it all. To shake off the dull 
gloom that was taking possession of me 
I got up to look out of an open port¬ 
hole. A magnificent view met my eyes. 
From the ship’s side to the shore stretched 
the smooth surface of the water, and over 
it gulls circled, with their white wings gleam¬ 
ing in the sun. Here and there shone 
the silver sails of little fishing-boats, and 
through the blue of the light morning mist 
fair Odessa faintly showed her green parks, 
her magnificent buildings with high cupolas, 
and a whole forest of masts from the host of 
large and small craft lying in the harbour. 
My thoughts were drawn to that busy centre 
of activity, till a group of gulls caught my 
attention. With a tremendous clamour they 
were beating the water with their wings, and 
trying to snatch something away from each 
other. 

“ They too ! ” I involuntarily, as I 
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Having finished dressing in my cabin, I 
again returned to the ward-room, where the 
officers were getting up. 

About eight o'clock some sailors brought 
us tea and bread, and sitting round the table 
we began our breakfast. We heard the well- 
known sound of bugles and drums that 
always accompanied the hoisting of the flag. 
The bell in the forecastle rang eight times. 
Some of the officers smiled a little sadly— 
only yesterday, just at this hour, they had 
been the chief personages in this daily 


the city there had been unrest among the 
workmen, and conflicts had taken place be¬ 
tween them and the police, who were backed 
up by the troops. At the head of affairs on 
the Potemkin was a council of several sailors 
elected by the whole crew. One could guess 
that the council was working out some plan 
of action which- should have a connection 
with the events in Odessa* 

Meanwhile boats were coming towards the 
battleship, bringing all sorts of [>eople from 
shore, [ here were men and women, young 
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ceremony of hoisting the flag, and to-day it 
was being done without them. 

Everyone was certain that after the hoist¬ 
ing of the flag we should be put on shore, 
as we had been told yesterday, and so when 
Matushehenko came into the ward-room some 
of the officers asked him about it. He re¬ 
assured them, saying that the crew had 
decided to let them land, but that the 
officers must wait till such time as those 
in command of the battleship considered 
suitable. Everyone had to be satisfied with 
that, and we decided not to broach the 
subject again. 

I heard from Matushehenko that Vakoulen- 
chouk’s body had been taken to Odessa and 
now lay on the shore, where crowds of people 
were congregating ; that for several days in 


and old, students, schoolboys, and workmen. 
Some came on board, some stopped at the 
ladders, and others looked at the unwonted 
sight of a floating republic from a safe dis¬ 
tance, not daring to come nearer. From 
several boats all kinds of presents were 
handed up—tobacco, cigarettes, tea, sugar, 
and even bon-bons. At the ladders they 
grew busier and busier. Some boats were 
departing, some arriving, unloading various 
parcels, lx>xes, and bundles of offerings. 
From all sides came voices of greeting— 
“ I-ong live the free Potemkin ! ” “Long live 
the free sailors! ” “ Long live the people's 
rule ! ” From the deck now and then came 
an answering cheer. 

Towards evening the number of visitors 
and curious I began to decrease ; 
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those who were on the vessel gradually went 
off, with congratulations and many good 
wishes, till at length the last boat put off to 
shore, and all was again quiet on the ship. 
The sailors' faces, although grave as before, 
had now, as it were, more vitality—they 
showed confidence, and appreciation of the 
importance of what had taken place. 

It was clear that these were days of 
historical moment for Russia, and I chafed 
bitterly at my inactive part on this revolu¬ 
tionary man-of-war. I envied each and all of 
these men. 

Meanwhile the darkness began to gather, 
and soon day turned into the warm night of 
the south. I sat down by the open port¬ 
hole, through which cool, soft air was coming 
in, and looked out on to the lights of Odessa, 
brilliant in the blackness. A dull noise and 
bursts of shouts came from there now and 
then. Evidently the seeming quiet of the 
day had been broken by something. I could 
even hear shots. 

■ “ Perhaps this is really the revolution ! ” 
I thought, my imagination excited by it all. 
“ Perhaps there is a regular battle between 
the armed population and the soldiery! 
Perhaps they are storming the arsenal! ” 

I strained my attention to hear every 
sound. The shots came more ahd more 
often, the roar of the crowd grew louder. 
Suddenly a red flame shone in the darkness, 
lighting up clouds of crimson smoke. Some¬ 
thing was on fire. Little tongues of flame, 
darling out here and there, presently fused 
into one large blaze. In a few minutes 
another fire broke out a little way off, and 
then another. Evidently the conflagration 
was not accidental, but the result of a 
concerted plan. 

In less than an hour the whole shore was 
on fire. Trading vessels, warehouses, and 
even a few private steamers lying in the 
harbour were burning. It was a magnificent, 
and at the same time an awful, sight. 
Gigantic fiery tongues leaping out from 
under the roofs of the burning buildings, 
writhing, tore themselves from the blaze 
and melted in the air. From the buildings, 
as they fell, now and then spurted great 
showers of sparks. Thick smoke rising in 
clouds above the city hung over it like a 
red pall, illumined by the flames. Gulls, 
frightened by the unwonted sight, flew back¬ 
wards and forwards with cries over the water 
of the bay, now disappearing in the shadow 


of the neighbouring hills, now r flashing their 
wings again in the red glare of the conflagra¬ 
tion. Against the even background of the 
dull noise coming from the shore I could 
distinguish more and more often the sharp 
report of rifles. What was happening there ? 
Who had set fire to the city, and why? 
What meant these shots ? I vainly asked 
myself these questions, and the sailors to 
whom I applied for information knew as 
little as I. 

About ten o'clock Matushehenko, accom¬ 
panied by two sailors, came into the ward¬ 
room/ The officers, guessing by the men's 
preoccupied faces that he had something 
important to say, crowded round, looking at 
him with anxiety. Matushehenko, as if 
wanting to make sure we were all there, cast 
a glance round, and then said :— 

“ Gentlemen, the crew of the Potemkin 
have decided to convey you to shore, but, 
before doing this, have instructed me to 
ask whether any of you wish to join the 
revolutionary sailors, and stand with them for 
the sacred cause of liberating the whole people 
from the accursed yoke of the Czar and his 
Government, to win or die for freedom, as 
the whole crew have determined to do.'' 

On this there was a silence. The sugges¬ 
tion was so unexpected to us all that the 
officers were evidently very surprised and not 
a little confused. I myself had never thought 
of the possibility of such an attitude towards 
us after all that had happened, and a 
tremendous excitement took hold of me. I 
heard my heart thumping against my ribs 
as great, enormous possibilities rose before 
my imagination. Perhaps the hour that 
we had longed for and waited for all 
this time had at last come, when the armed 
forces were ready to side with the down¬ 
trodden population, and were only waiting 
for an heroic example to turn their arms 
against their oppressors and deal the last 
blow to the hated Russian autocracy. Per¬ 
haps the Potemkin woulcj: be that spark which 
would light the conflagration of a national 
revolt to free the people and bring them a 
better future. Could I, then, at that moment 
—perhaps an historical moment, when Fate 
itself had opened a way to me to fight for the 
cause of freedom and justice—could I stand 
aside and quietly see the great events pass 
by before my eyes? It was impossible for 
me to hesitate. In a moment I had decided 
that I would throw my lot in with theirs. 


{To be concluded .) 
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A Hundred Years Ago — 1805. 

By Alfred Whitman. With Illustrations from Old Prints. 


HE year 1805 is commonly 
known as Nelson's year, but 
to the people of the time it 
was for ten months no more 
Nelson’s year than Napoleon's 
year, and fears of invasion 
were as generally entertained as were hopes 
of victory. For example, no fewer than 
eighty-seven martello towers were ordered to 
be erected between Hythe and Beaehy Head 
to defend the coast. Preparations for the 
invasion of England continued with unabated 
activity at Boulogne, where one hundred and 
thirty thousand troops were mobilized. And 
on July 20th two suspicious foreigners were 



majestically across the entrance basin and 
entered the great dock; the immense con- 
course of spectators saluting her with- nine 
huzzas. Immediately on her entering the 
dock, the band on board struck up 1 Rule 
Britannia,' ” A view of the London Docks 
of that date is reproduced, 

Picture post-cards in 1905, valentines in 
1805 ; and on February 14th “the General 
Twopenny Post Office received eighty thou¬ 
sand letters—an increase from last year of 
twenty thousand,” 

We give an illustration of a smock race 
and jingling match which took place on 
March 14th in Tothill Fields, Westminster, 



THE OKfctilHG OK THE LoHDOK POCKSp JANUAHY 30THp 1805. 


found trying to bribe the sentinel to gain 
admission to Deal Castle, and were arrested. 
So, instead of unduly emphasizing the great 
triumph of Trafalgar, we must follow the year 
through its normal course. 

On January 30th the East-end of London 
was early astir for the opening ceremony of 
the new London Docks, that had been under 
construction for several years, an event of 
great importance to the Port of London. 
The vessel, the London Packet \ privileged to 
be the first to enter, displayed fifty-seven 
different flags, being the trading colours of 
every port and nation expected to use the 
docks. She was laden with wine from Oporto, 
and on board were John Rennie, “the 
engineer of these amazing works," and a 
large party of visitors. Several guns of 
welcome were fired as (he boat “ proceeded 


and attracted crowds from all parts of London. 
“Two Holland smocks finely ornamented 
with blue ribbons were started for by three 
young fair ones.” In the jingling match 
a man with a number of bells hung on 
different parts of his body was pursued by 
six youths—blindfolded. The prize was a 
donkey. A chimney-sweeper proved the 
victor, by seizing the man when he accident¬ 
ally fell. “ Neddy was immediately delivered 
up to the sweep; but he no sooner mounted 
him than he threw him off, to the no small 
amusement of the spectators.” 

During the year the King dispensed 
hospitality quite royally. In February, 
having taken up his abode at Windsor, he 
determined to give a house-warming after the 
old English fashion. Upwards of four 
hundred guest? and nothing b 
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wax was burnt throughout the Castle, as “the 
Queen had found great inconvenience from 
the smell of the oil in the patent lamps on 
former entertainments.” The number of 
candles in all the rooms amounted to upwards 
of three thousand. “This Royal banquet is 
supposed to have cost fifty thousand pounds. 


The entertainment consisted of a ball, cards, 
and a concert.” 

But the Royal function par excellence of 
the year was the installation of the Knights 
of the Garter, which took place at St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, on April 23rd. The pre¬ 
parations for the ceremony were planned on 
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the most sumptuous scale s and as an installa¬ 
tion had not been held since July 25th, 1771* 
the greatest excitement prevailed. The con¬ 
temporary accounts of the events of the day 
are embellished with the choicest superlatives 
of approval, and partly owing to “the un¬ 
common fineness of the day” everything 
passed off with eclat. 

The illustration we give shows how “the 
Knights walked up the aisle two at a time, 
where they made their obeisance. Then 
ascending the steps of the altar they un¬ 
covered their heads and knelt on the two 
crimson velvet cushions placed near the rail¬ 
ing at the foot of the altar, and presented a 
silver net purse, containing ten guineas and 
ten shillings, to the Dean, who received the 
same on a gold salver.” “ 1 The Hallelujah 
Chorus ! was a noble termination to so 
interesting a ceremony,” which lasted from 
“eleven o'clock precisely” until “about six 
minutes after five o'clock.” Dinner followed 
at six, the King dining off gold plate arid the 
Knights off silver; and at 8. r 5 came the 


London in May, On Saturday, May 18th, 
the Bishop compelled the curtain at the 
Opera House to drop at midnight before the 
ballet was nearly finished, and he also pro¬ 
hibited Sunday evening routs and concerts 
in the Metropolis, The fall of the curtain 
at half-past eleven on the night of June 15th 
at the King’s Theatre was the cause of a 
riot and “much demolition of the lustres, 
musical instruments, and benches/ 1 The 
effect of the Bishop’s action was felt also in 
society circles. “ The noble marchionesses 
who have for some time past given concerts 
on the Sunday evening were apprised that 
if they continued this profanation of the 
Sabbath they would be proceeded against 
with the utmost rigour of the law. A long 
and curious correspondence took place. 
The result was that Lady Salisbury, whose 
turn it was to give the concert last night 
(May 1 ith), thought proper to countermand 
the invitations she had given.” 

With the coming of summer the usual 
outings and excursions took place ; and on 
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dinner for the populace. “ During the time 
the dinner was getting ready for the populace, 
all the gates leading into the Castle yard were 
closed, and sentinels, both horse as well as 
foot, were stationed without to keep the un¬ 
ruly in awe, and prevent them from approach¬ 
ing too near the entrances/* 

In theatrical matters we pass over Mrs. 
Siddons’s serious illness, the continued 
triumphs of the “Young Roscius,” and the 
unfortunate debut of Miss Mu die, the infant 
phenomenon, on November 33rd, as Peggy 
in “ The Country Girl,” when she was hissed 
off the stage. We have space only to allude 
t Q the unusual action taken by the Bishop of 


June 25th “the famous Fairlop Oak in 
Hainault Forest, Essex T forty eight feet in 
girth, and supposed to be five hundred years 
old, was injured by a picnic party from London 
who had lighted a fire near it,” An illustra¬ 
tion is given of this famous tree. 

The year 1803 saw the first cabs on the 
streets of London, introduced from Paris by 
a member of Parliament. In shape they 
resembled a modern gig, and could only 
accommodate one passenger, who sat side by 
side with the driver There were only nine 
of the vehicles altogether, and the venture 
proving a failure no more cabs were seen in 
the Metropolis Tot neatly twenty years, 
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THE SEW LUfCHESTBA, VAUXHA LL GA kDENS, 1S05. 

One London item is of the nature of a 
hoax. The newspapers announced that on 
August 10th the tide of the river “ would rise 
ten feet higher than has been known for the 
last century*” Some thousand* ot people 
living near the river between Richmond and 
Gravesend employed themselves in removing 
their furniture. Many thousands of spec¬ 
tators asserubied on 
the bridges and the 
shore, all along 
from Greenwich to 
Fulham. Unfor In¬ 
nately for the sen¬ 
sation - lovers, the 
tide proved an 
ordinary one, and 
the crowds had to 
go home disap¬ 
pointed. 

The great Metro¬ 
politan pleasure re¬ 
sort of 1S05 was 
Vaux h al I Gardens, 
and we give a view 
showing the new 
orchestra as it 


appeared in that year. In different 
parts of the grounds were small 
pavilions for supper parties, to 
which the company retired after the 
concert, which lasted from eight 
o’clock till ten, and the amuse¬ 
ments concluded with a display of 
fireworks. The gardens were 
opened on alternate nights during 
the summer months, the most 
fascinating feature being the illumin¬ 
ations, which, on grand nights, 
comprised thirty - seven thousand 
lamps of various colours, “ arranged 
in the most tasteful forms and bril¬ 
liant devices, forming a splendour 
of decoration unrivalled in any 
place of amusement in Europe.” 
The price of admission was three 
shillings and sixpence, and as many 
as sixteen thousand persons were 
sometimes admitted in the course 
of one evening* Under date July 
19th we read: 14 The Yaux hall 
Sailing Match of Wednesday even¬ 
ing produced such an influx of 
company to the gardens that 

accommodation could scarcely be 
procured for two-thirds of those who 
attended*” This maybe journalistic 
exaggeration; but it shows how 

popular the gardens were. 
Prize-fights were of constant occurrence, 
and the spectators at these brutal contests 
included persons of all ranks, from Royalty 
downwards. Cricket had its fair share of 
devotees, and on a Monday and Tuesday in 
July u was played in Lord's Ground a grand 
match of cricket between nine of Hampshire 
with Lord Reauclerk and Beldam, and 
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eleven of all England, for one thousand 
guineas a side, which was won by England 
by five wickets.” 

About one o'clock on the morning of 
August 12th the Royal Circus in St George's 
Fields, Southwark, was discovered to be on 
fire. Several engines arrived, but owing to 
the want of water they could not be set to 
work until the fire had nearly exhausted itself. 
"Not a vestige of any part remains, nothing 
was saved.” We give a view of the building, 
and in the distance can be seen the Obelisk, 
which, at the moment of writing, is being 
removed to give place to a public clock. 

Among the inventions of the year it is 
curious to note a lifeboat for saving life at 
sea and a machine for destroying ships. The 
latter was tried against a ship anchored off 
Walmer Castle on October 14th, when "the 
clockwork of the machinery having performed 
its operation, a small cloud of smoke was 
seen to rise from the vessel^ which in a 
moment after was blown to atoms without 
any noise or appearance of fire.” 

On October aist took place the grand 


Spanish fleets off Cape Trafalgar, We give 
an illustration depicting the commencement 
of the battle and showing Nelson's old 
tactics of breaking through the enemy's line. 

Two amusing items follow : " October 25th. 
Remarkable Occurrence. A person driving a 
flock of geese to Bath had proceeded as far as 
Inglishcomb Lane when the geese attacked 
him, and so lacerated his legs and face that 
it was with much difficulty he reached home, 
covered with blood. The geese immediately 
took wing and returned to the farm from 
whence they had been driven.” 

I£ October 30th. During Divine service in 
the church of Morton Bagots, in Warwick¬ 
shire, the clerk, either in the fervency of his 
devotion or in the act of gaping, opened his 
mouth so wide, as he pronounced the word 
1 Amen/ that the poor fellow actually put out 
his jaw. He was obliged to go to Henley-in- 
Arden, three miles distant, before he could 
have it set again/ 1 

A London tog, even a hundred years ago, 
was no trifling matter. About live o'clock 
on November 5th “ the thickest fog came on 
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triumphant event of the year, the memorable 
victory of Trafalgar. The course of events 
leading up to that great day, with every 
detail of the battle, has recently been so 
many times described and read that there is 
no need to relate here yet again Nelson's 
chase across the Atlantic, his return, his fare¬ 
well to his country, and his intercepting and 
crushing of the combined French and 

VoL xxx.—32. 


which has been remembered for twenty years. 
It is difficult to describe the awful scene 
which the Strand and other busy streets pre¬ 
sented. The coaches could only move with 
a foot pace, and to avoid running against 
each other there was a continual hallooing 
out This, with the screams of others who 
conceived themselves in danger of being run 
over, presented altogether an alarming scene,” 
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On November 7th a general illumination 
in celebration of the victory took place, “ but 
there was no rejoicing. Every common 
person in the streets spoke first of his sorrow 
for Nelson,, and then of the victory.” Sunday, 
December 8th, was observed as a Thanks¬ 
giving Day, when collections were made on 
behalf of the wounded, widows, and orphans, 
il which exceeded even the most sanguine 
expectation.” The fund by December 21st 
reached seventy-four thousand pounds. By 
Christmas Nelson's flagship was at Sheer¬ 
ness; and the officers were most kind “in 
satisfying the anxious curiosity of numbers 
w T ho have been on board to see the ship 


artillery fire, when the ice gave way under the 
weight and cannonade, and in a moment the 
whole column was engulfed, This incident 
is portrayed in the illustration we give. 

The year 1805 saw the beginnings of steeple¬ 
chasing ; the idea of the sport being to sight 
a steeple in an open country and race straight 
to it regardless of obstacles. “ December 5th, 
Extraordinary Race. On Wednesday came 
on for decision a match which had excited 
much interest in the sporting world, and 
which amongst that community is denomi¬ 
nated a steeple race—the parties undertaking 
to surmount aH obstructions and to pursue 
in their progress as straight a line as possible." 



tub BATTLE Ol* AVSTERLITZ, DECEMbEK 3NI> P IS05. THE RUSSIANS ENGULFED IN THE L AKE bV THE BREAKING 

OF THE ICE. 


and the spot where our gallant Nelson fell 
and died.” 

Within six weeks Napoleon in some 
measure made up for the disaster at Trafalgar 
by inflicting a serious defeat upon our allies 
at the Battle of Austerlitz, which took place 
on December 2nd. At this battle Napoleon 
defeated a hundred thousand Austrians and 
Russians and took forty thousand prisoners. 
Writing to his brother he said : u A whole 
column threw’ itself into a lake, and the 
greater part of them were drowned. I fancy 
I still hear the cries of these wretches, whom 
it was impossible to save.” Other accounts 
say the Russians were forced upon the frozen 
lake, where they were subjected to a heavy 


The contest lay between three riders for a 
sweepstake of one hundred guineas staked 
by each. The distance was eight and a 
quarter miles, and it was covered in twenty- 
five minutes thirty - two seconds. “ The 
confluence of sporting spectators was 
astonishing, numbering many thousands, 
chiefly horsemen.” 

The births of the year included those of 
Frederick Maurice, the pioneer of working 
men's colleges; John Epps, of cocoa fame; 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the engineer of the 
Suez Canal ; and Harrison Ainsworth, the 
popular novelist. And during the twelve 
months Sir Walter Scott first published his 
a Lay of the Last Minstrel" 
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EL WRAGG sat in a high- 
backed Windsor chair at the 
door of his house, smoking. 
Before him the road descended 
steeply to the harbour, a small 
blue patch of which was visible 
from his door. Children over five were at 
school ; children under that age, and sus¬ 
piciously large for their years, played about 
in careless disregard of the remarks which 
Mr, Wragg occasionally launched at them. 
Twice a ball had whizzed past him ; and a 
small but select party, with a tip-cat of huge 
dimensions and awesome points, played just 
out of reach, Mr Wragg, snapping his eyes 
nervously, threatened in vain. 

“ Morning, old crusty-patch/’ said a cheer* 
ful voice at his elbow. 

Mr. Wragg glanced up at the young fisher¬ 
man towering above him, and eyed him 
disdainfully. 

“Why don't you leave 'em alone ?** in¬ 
quired the young man. “ Be cheerful and 
smile at 'em. You’d soon be able to smile 
with a little practice." 

“You mind your business, George Gale, 
and Ill mind mine," said Mr. Wragg, fiercely; 
“ I’ve ’ad enough of your impudence, and 
Fm not going to have any more. And 
don't lean up agin my wall, ’cos I won't 
’ave it/ 
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Mr. Gale laughed. “Got out o’ bed the 
wrong side again, haven’t you ? ” he inquired. 
“ Why don't you put that side up against the 
wall?” 

Mr. Wragg puffed in silence and became 
absorbed in a fishing-boat gliding past at the 
bottom of the hill. 

“ I hear you’ve got a niece coming to live 
with you? ” pursued the young man, 

Mr. Wragg smoked on. 

“ Poor thing I ” said the other, with a sigh. 
“Does she take after you—in looks, I mean?” 

“ If I was twenty years younger nor what I 
am, ,J said Mr. Wragg, sententiously, “ Fd give 
you a hiding, George Gale.” 

“ It’s what I want,” agreed Mr, Gale, 
placidly. “ Well, so long, Mr, Wragg. I 
can’t stand talking to you all day,” 

He was about to move off", after pretending 
to pinch the ear of the infuriated Mr. Wragg, 
when he noticed a station-fly, with a big trunk 
on the box-seat, crawling slowly up the hill 
towards them. 

“Good riddance,” said Mr. Wragg, sug¬ 
gestively. 

The other paid no heed. The vehicle 
came nearer, and a girl, who plainly owed 
none of her looks to Mr. Wragg’s side of 
the family, came into view behind the trunk. 
She waved her hand, and Mr. Wragg, re¬ 
moving his pipe from his mouth, waved it in 
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trunk, Mr, Gale's 


return. Mr. Gale edged away about eighteen 
inches, and T with an air of assumed careless¬ 
ness, gazed idly about him. 

He saluted the driver as the fly stopped and 
gazed hard at the apparition that descended. 
Then he caught his breath as the girl, 
approaching her uncle, kissed him affection¬ 
ately- Mr. Wragg, looking up fiercely at 
Mr. Gale, was surprised at the expression on 
that gentleman's face, 

u Isn't it lovely here ?" said the girl, looking 
about her ; “ and isn't the air nice ? " 

She followed Mr. Wragg inside, and the 
driver, a small man and elderly, began 
tugging at the huge 
moment had arrived. 

“Stand away, Joe,” 
he said, stepping for¬ 
ward. “Til take that 
in for you.” 

He hoisted the trunk 
on his shoulders, and, 
rather glad of his 
lowered face, advanced 
slowly into the house. 

Uncle and niece had 
just vanished at the 
head of the stairs, and 
Mr, Gale, after a 
moment’s hesitation, 
followed 

“In 'ere,” said Mr. 

Wragg, throwing open 
a door, "Halloa! 

What are you doing in 
my house? Put it 
down. Put it down at 
once ; d J ye hear ? ” 

Mr. Gale caught the 
girl’s surprised glance 
and, somewhat 
flustered, swung round 
so suddenly that the 
corner of the trunk 
took the gesticulating Mr. Wragg by 
the side of the head and bumped it 
against the walk Deaf to his out 
cries, Mr Gale entered the room 
and placed the box on the floor. 

“Where shall I put it?” he in¬ 
quired of the girl, respectfully, 

“ You go out of my house,” 
stormed Mr. Wragg, entering with 
his hand to his head. “ Go oil Out you 
go.” 

The young man surveyed him with solici¬ 
tude* “I’m very sorry if I hurt you, Mr. 
Wragg——” he began. 

“ Out you go,” repeated the other. 
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“ It was a pure accident,” pleaded Mr. 
Gale, 

“And don’t you set foot in my ’ouse agin,” 
said the vengeful Mr. Wragg. “You made your¬ 
self officious bringing that box in a-purpose to 
give me a clump o’ the side of the head.” 

Mr, Gale denied the charge so eagerly, 
and withal so politely, that the elder man 
regarded him in amazement. Then his glance 
fell on his niece, and he smiled with sudden 
malice as Mr. Gale slowly and humbly 
descended the stairs. 

“One o’ the worst chaps about here, my 
dear,” he said, loudly. “ Mate 0’ one 0’ the 
fishing-boats, and as impudent as they make 
’em. Many’s the time I’ve clouted his head 
for ’im.” 


'J lit! CyJiEilLU OR THU THUNK TOOK TKK GESTICULATING MR. 

WKAoG UV THE SIDE OF THE HI£aD/' 

The girl regarded his small figure with 
surprised respect. 

“ When he was a hoy, I mean,” continued 
Mr. Wragg. “ Now, there's your room, and 
when you’ve put things to rights, come down 
and I'll show^p^^house.” 
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He glanced at his niece several times 
during the day, trying hard to trace a like¬ 
ness, first to his dead sister and then to him¬ 
self. Several times he scrutinized himself in 
the small glass on the mantelpiece, but in 
vain. Even when he twisted his thin beard 
in his hand and tried to ignore his moustache, 
the likeness still eluded him. 

His opinion of Miss Miller’s looks was 
more than shared by the young men of 
Waterside. It was a busy youth who could 
not spare five minutes to chat with an uncle 
so fortunate, and in less than a couple of 
weeks Mr. Wragg was astonished at his 
popularity, and the deference accorded to 
his opinions. 

The most humble of them all was Mr. Gale, 
and, with a pertinacity which was almost 
proof against insult, he strove to force his 
oompany upon the indignant Mr. Wragg. 
Debarred from that, he took to haunting the 
road, on one occasion passing the house no 
.fewer than fifty-seven times in one afternoon. 
His infatuation was plain to be seen of all 
men. Wise men closed their eyes to it; 
others had theirs closed for them, Mr. Gale 
being naturally incensed to think that there 
was anything in his behaviour that attracted 
attention. 

His father was at sea, and, to the dismay 
of the old woman who kept house for him, 
he began to neglect his food A melancholy 
but not unpleasing idea that he was slowly 
fading occurred to him when he found that 
he could only eat two herrings for breakfast 
instead of four. His particular friend, Joe 
Harris, to whom he confided the fact, 
remonstrated hotly. 

“ There’s plenty of other girls,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

“ Not like her,” said Mr. Gale. 

“ You’re getting to be a by-word in the 
place,” complained his friend. 

Mr. Gale flushed. “ I’d do more than 
that for her sake,” he said, softly. 

“ It ain’t the way," said Mr. Harris, impa¬ 
tiently. “ Girls like a man o’ spirit; not a 
chap who hangs about without speaking, and 
looks as though he has been caught stealing 
the cat’s milk. Why don’t you go round and 
see her one afternoon when old Wragg is out ?” 

Mr. Gale shivered. “ I dursen’t,” he con¬ 
fessed. 

Mr. Harris pondered. “ She was going to 
be a hospital nurse afore she came down 
here,” he said, slowly. “ PYaps if you was to 
break your leg or something she’d come and 
nurse you. She’s wonderful fond of it, I 
understand.” 
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“ But then, you see, I haven’t broken it,” 
said the other, impatiently. 

“ You’ve got a bicycle,” said Mr. Harris. 

“ You—wait a minute-” he half-closed his 

eyes and waved aside a remark of his friend’s. 
“ Suppose you ’ad an accident and fell off it, 
just in front of the house ? ” 

“ I never fall off,” said Mr. Gale, simply. 

“ Old Wragg is out, and me and Charlie 
Brown carry you into the house,” continued 
Mr. Harris, closing his eyes entirely. 
“ When you come to your senses, she’s 
bending over you and crying.” 

He opened his eyes suddenly and then, 
closing one, gazed hard at the bewildered 
Gale. “ To-morrow afternoon at two,” he 
said, briskly, “me and Charlie’ll be there 
waiting.” 

“ Suppose old Wragg ain’t out ? ” objected 
Mr. Gale, after ten minutes’ explanation. 

“ He’s at the Lobster Pot five days out 
of six at that time,” was the reply; “ if he 
ain’t there to-morrow, it can’t be helped.” 

Mr. Gale spent the evening practising falls 
in a quiet lane, and by the time night came 
had attained to such proficiency that on the 
way home he fell off without intending it. It 
seemed an easier thing than he had imagined, 
and next day at two o’clock punctually he put 
his lessons into practice. 

By a slight error in judgment his head 
came into contact with Mr. Wragg’s doorstep, 
and, half-stunned, he was about to rise, when 
Mr. Harris rushed up and forced him down 
again. Mr. Brown, who was also in at¬ 
tendance, helped to restore his faculties by 
a well-placed kick. 

“ He’s lost his senses,” said Mr. Harris, 
looking up at Miss Miller, as she came lo the 
door. 

“You could ha’ heard him fall arf a mile 
away,” added Mr. Brown. 

Miss Miller stooped and examined the 
victim carefully. There was a nasty cut on 
the side of his head, and a general limpness 
of body which was alarming. She went 
indoors for some water, and by the time .she 
returned the enterprising Mr. Harris had got 
the patient in the passage. 

“ I’m afraid he’s going,” he said, in answer 
to the girl’s glance. 

“ Run for the doctor,” she said, hastily. 
“ Quick ! ” 

“ We don’t like to leave ’im, miss,” said 
Mr. Harris, tenderly. “ I s’pose it would be 
too much to ask you to go ? ” 

Miss Miller, with a parting glance at the 
prostrate man, departed at once. 

“ What (lid you do that for ? ” demanded 
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said the former; “and 
when you do, tell the 
doctor you can't move 
your limbs.” 

“ If they try to pull 
you out o’ bed,” said 
Mr. Brown, “scream as 
though you’re being 
killed. H*sh! Here 
they are.” 

Voices sounded be^ 
low; Miss Miller and 
the doctor had met at 
the door with Mr. 
Wragg, and a violent 
outburst on that gentle¬ 
man's part died away as 
he saw that the intruders 
had disappeared. He 
was still grumbling when 
Mr. Harris, putting his 
head over the balusters, 
asked him to make a 
little less noise 

Mr. Wragg came up¬ 
stairs in three bounds, 
and his mien was so 
terrible that Messrs. 
Harris and Brown 
huddled together for 
protection. Then his 
ga^e fell on the bed and he strove in vain 
for speech. 

“We done it for the best,” faltered Mr. 
Harris. 

Mr. Wragg made a gurgling noise in his 
throat, and, as the doctor entered the room, 
pointed wkh a trembling finger at the bed. 
The other two gentlemen edged towards the 
door. 

“Take him away; take him away at once,” 
vociferated Mr Wragg. 

The doctor motioned him to silence, and 
Joe Harris and Mr. Brown held their breaths 
nervously as he made an examination. For 
ten minutes he prodded and puzzled over the 
insensible form in the bed ; then he turned to 
the couple at the door 

“ How did it happen ?” he inquired. 

Mr. Harris told him. Ho also added that 
he thought it was best to put him to bed at 
once before he came round. 

“Quite right,” said the doctor, nodding* 
“ It's a very serious case.” 

“Well, I can’t ’ave him 'ere,” broke in 
Mr. Wragg. 

“It won't be for long,” said the doctor, 
shaking his head. 

“1 can't 'ave him 'ere at all, and, what's 
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Mr. Gale, sitting up. 11 1 don't want the 
doctor ; he’ll spoil everything* Why didn't 
you go away and leave us ? ” 

“ I sent 'er for the doctor,” said Mr. Harris, 
slowly. “ I sent 'er for the doctor so as we 
can get you to bed afore she comes back.” 

li Bedl ” exclaimed Mr Gale. 

“Up you go," said Mr Harris, briefly. 
“ We'll tell her we carried you up. Now, don't 
waste time.” 

Pushed by his friends, and stopping to 
expostulate at every step, Mr. Gale was driven 
at last into Mr, Wragg’s bedroom. 

“Off with your clothes,” said the leading 
spirit, “ What's the matter with you, Charlie 
Brown ? ” 

“Don't mind me; III be all right in a 
minute,” said that gentleman, wiping his eyes. 
14 Pm thinking of old Wragg.” 

Before Mr. Gale had made up his mind his 
coat and waistcoat were off, and Mr. Brown 
was at work on his boots. In five minutes' 
time he w T as tucked up in Mr. Wragg's bed ; 
his clothes were in a neat little pile on a 
chair, and Messrs. Harris and Brown were 
indulging in a congratulatory double-shuffle 
by the window, 

“ Don't come to your senses yet awhile," 


" 1 WHAT DID YOU DO THAT 
rOK?‘ DEMANDED MR. GALE, 
SITTING UP.'* 
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more, I won’t. Let him go to his own bed,” 
said Mr. Wragg, quivering with excitement. 

“He is not to be moved,” said the doctor, 
decidedly. “ If he comes to his senses and 
gets out of bed you must coax him back 
again.” 

“ Coax?” stuttered Mr. Wragg. “ Coax1 
What’s he got to do with me ? This house 
isn’t a ’orsepittle. Put his clothes on and take 
’im away.” 

“ Do nothing of the kind,” was the stem 
reply. “In fact, his clothes had better be 
taken out of the room, in case he comes 
round and tries to dress.” 

Mr. Harris skipped across to the clothes 
and tucked them gleefully under his arm ; Mr. 
Brown secured the boots. 

“ When he will come out of this stupor 
I can’t say,” continued the doctor. “ Keep 
him perfectly quiet and don’t let him see a 
soul.” 

“Look ’ere-” began Mr. Wragg, in a 

broken voice. 

“ As to diet—water,” said the doctor, look¬ 
ing round. 

“ Water ? ” said Miss Miller, who had come 
quietly into the room. 

“ Water,” repeated the doctor ; “ as much 
as he likes to take, of course. Let me see: 
to-day is Tuesday. I’ll look in on Friday, or 
Saturday at latest; but till then he must have 
nothing but clear cold water.” 

Mr. Harris shot a horrified glance at the 
bed, which happened just then to creak. 
“ But s’pose he asks for food, sir ? ” he said, 
respectfully. 

“ He mustn’t have it,” said the other, 
sharply. “ If he is very insistent,” he added, 
turning to the sullen Mr. Wragg, “tell him 
that he has just had food. He won’t know 
any better, and he will be quite satisfied.” 

He motioned them out of the room, and 
then, lowering the blinds, followed down¬ 
stairs on tip-toe. A murmur of voices, fol¬ 
lowed by the closing of the front door, 
sounded from below ; and Mr. Gale, getting 
cautiously out of bed, saw Messrs. Harris 
and Brown walk up the street talking 
earnestly. He stole back on tip toe to the 
door, and strove in vain to catch the pur¬ 
port of the low-voiced discussion below. 
Mr. Wragg’s voice was raised, but indistinct. 
Then he fancied that he heard a laugh. 

He waited until the door closed behind 
the doctor, and then went back to bed, to 
try and think out a situation which was fast 
becoming mysterious. 

He lay in the darkened room until a 
cheerful clatter of crockery below heralded 


the approach of tea-time. He heard Miss 
Miller call her uncle in from the garden, and 
with some satisfaction heard her pleasant 
voice engaged in brisk talk. At intervals 
Mr. Wragg laughed loud and long. 

Tea was cleared away, and the long evening 
dragged along in silence. Uncle and niece 
were apparently sitting in the garden, but 
they came in to supper, and later on the 
fumes of Mr. Wragg’s pipe pervaded the 
house. At ten o’clock he heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs, and through half-closed 
eyes saw Mr. Wragg enter the bedroom with 
a candle. 

“ Time the pore feller had ’is water,” he 
said to his niece, who remained outside. 

“Unless he is still insensible,” was the reply. 

Mr. Gale, who was feeling both thirsty and 
hungry, slowly opened his eyes, and fixed 
them in a vacant stare on Mr. Wragg. 

“Where am I?” he inquired, in a faint 
voice. 

“ Buckingham Pallis,” replied Mr. Wragg, 
promptly. 

Mr. Gale ground his teeth. “ How did I 
come here ? ” he said, at last. 

“ The fairies brought you,” said Mr. Wragg. 

The young man rubbed his eyes and 
blinked at the candle. “ I seem to re¬ 
member falling,” he said, slowly; “ has any¬ 
thing happened ? ” 

“ One o’ the fairies dropped you,” said Mr. 
Wragg, with great readiness; “ fortunately, 
you fell on your head.” 

A sound suspiciously like a giggle came 
from the landing and fell heavily on Gale’s 
ears. He closed his eyes and tried to think. 

“How did I get in your bedroom, Mr. 
Wragg ? ” he inquired, after a long pause. 

“ Light-’eaded,” confided Mr. Wragg to the 
landing, and significantly tapping his fore¬ 
head. “ This ain’t my bedroom,” he said, 
turning to the invalid. “ It’s the King’s. 
His Majesty gave up ’is bed at once, direckly 
he ’eard you was ’urt.” 

“ And he’s going to sleep on three chairs 
in the front parlour—if he can,” said a low 
voice from the landing. 

The humour faded from Mr. Wragg’s face 
and was succeeded by an expression of gTeat 
sourness. “ Where is the pore feller’s 
supper ? ” he inquired. “ I don’t suppose 
he can eat anything, but he might try.” 

He went to the door and a low-voiced 
colloquy ensued. The rival merits of cold 
chicken versus steak-pie as an invalid diet 
were discussed at some length. Finally the 
voice of Miss Miller insisted on chicken, and 
a glass of port|-|W!t^e. 
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M I’ll tell J im it’s chicken and port-wine 
then/' said Mr, Wragg, reappearing with a 
bedroom jug and a tumbler, which he placed 
on a small table by the bedside. 

“ Don’t let him eat too much, mind,” said 
the voice from the landing, anxiously. 

Mr. Wragg said that he would be careful, 
and addressing Mr. Gale implored him 
not to over - eat himself* The young 
man stared at him offensively, and, pretty 
certain now of the 
true state of affairs, 
thought only of 
escape* 

“I feel better/* 
he said, slowly, “ I 
think I will go 

home*'* 

14 Yes, yes/ 1 said 
the other, sooth- 
ingly. 

“If you will fetch 
my clothes/' con¬ 
tinued Mr. Gale, 

“ I will go now*” 

"Clothes I " said 
Mr. Wragg, in an 
astonished voice, 

“Why, you didn’t 
’ave any*” 

Mr. Gale sat up 
suddenly in bed and 
shook his fist at him. 

“ Look here—-” 

he began, in a 
choking voice. 

“The fairies 
brought you as you 
was,”continued Mr* 

Wragg, grinning 
furiously ; “and 
of all the perfect picture-” 

A series of gasping sobs sounded from the 
landing, the stairs creaked, and a door 
slammed violently below* In spite of this 
precaution the sounds of a maiden in dire 
distress were distinctly audible. 

“ You give me my clothes/' shouted the 
now furious Mr. Gale, springing out of bed. 

Mr. Wragg drevv back. “ 111 go and fetch 
'em/' he said, hastily* 

He ran lightly downstairs, and the young 
man, sitting on the edge of the bed, waited* 
Ten minutes passed, and he beard Mr* 
Wragg returning, followed by his niece* He 
slipped back into bed again. 

“ It's 'is pore brain again/' he heard, in the 
unctuous tones which Mr. Wragg appeared to 
keep for this emergency. “ It s clothes he 
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wants now ; by and by I suppose it'll be 
something else. Well, the doctor said we’d 
got to humour him.” 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Miss Miller, with a 
break in her voice. 

41 See 'ow his face'll light up when he sees 
them,” said her uncle* 

He pushed the door open, and after 
surveying the patient with a benevolent smile 
triumphantly held up a collar and tie for Ids 


inspection and threw them on the bed* 
Then he disappeared hastily and, closing the 
door, turned the key in the lock* 

** If you want any more chicken or any¬ 
thing, he cried through the door, “ring the 
bell.' 

The horrified prisoner heard them pass 
downstairs again, and, after a glass of water, 
sat down by the window' and tried to think. 
He got up and tried the door, but it opened 
inwards, and after a severe onslaught the 
handle came off in, his hand. Tired out at 
last he went to bed again, and slept fitfully 
until morning. 

Mr. Wragg visited him again after break¬ 
fast, but with great foresight only put his 
head in at the door, while Miss Miller re^ 
mained outside in case of need. In these 
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circumstances Mr, Gale met his anxious 
inquiries with a sullen silence, and the other, 
tired at last of baiting him* turned to go. 

“Ill be back soon*” he said, with a grin, 
“ I'm just going out to tell folks 'ow you’re 
getting on* There's a lot of ’em anxious/” 

He was as good as his word, and Mr. 
Gale, peeping from the window, raged help¬ 
lessly as little knots of neighbours stood 
smiling up at the house* Unable to endure 
it any longer he returned to bed, resolving to 
wait until night came, and then drop from 
the window and run home in a blanket 

The smell of dinner was almost painful, 
but he made no sign. Mr* Wragg in high 
good humour smoked a pipe after his meal, 
and then went out again. The house was 
silent except for the occasional movements of 
the girl below* Then there was a sudden tap 
at his door* 

“Well? 11 said Mr. Gale. 

The door opened and, hardly able to 
believe his eyes, he saw his clothes thrown 
into the room* Hunger was forgotten, and 
he almost smiled as he hastily dressed 
himself. 

The smile vanished as he thought of the 
(veople in the streets, and in a thoughtful 
fashion he made his way slowly downstairs. 
The bright face of Miss Miller appeared at 
the parlour door* 

“ Better ? ” she smiled* 

Mr, Gale reddened and, drawing himself 
up stiffly, made no reply. 

“Thai's polite,” said the girl, indignantly. 
“After giving you your clothes, too. What 
do you think my uncle will say to me? 
He was going to 
keep you here till 

Friday.” 

Mr. Gale mut¬ 
tered an apology. 

“I've made a 
fool of myself,” he 
added. 

Miss Miller 
nodded cheerfully. 

“Are you hungry?” 
she inquired* 

The other drew 
himself up again. 

“ Because there 
is some nice cold 
beef left,” said the 
girl, glancing into 
the room. 

Mr. Gale started 
and, hardly able to 
believe in his good 
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fortune, followed her inside, In a very 
short time the cold beef was a thing of 
the past, and the young man, toying with 
his heerglass, sat listening to a lecture on 
his behaviour couched in the severest terms 
his hostess could devise. 

“ You’ll be the laughing-stock of the 
place,” she concluded. 

“ I shall go away,” be said, gloomily. 

“ I shouldn't do that,” said the girl, with a 
judicial air ; “ live it dowrt.” 

“ 1 shall go away," repeated Mr, Gale, 
decidedly. “I shall ship for a deep-sea 
voyage,” 

Miss Miller sighed. “Its too bad,” she 
said, slowly ; “perhaps you wouldn't look so 
foolish if——” 

“If what?” inquired the other, after a 
long pause, 

“ If,” said Miss Miller, looking down, “if 

—if—” 

Mr. Gale started and trembled violently, 
as a wild idea, born of her blushes, occurred 
to him* 

“If,” he said, in quivering tones, “if— 
if-” 

“Go on,” said the girl, softly, “Why, I got 
as far as that: and you are a man.” 

Mr. Gale's voice became almost inaudible, 
“If we got married, do you mean ? ” he said, 
at last* 

“Married !” exclaimed Miss Miller, starting 
back a full two inches. “Good gracious ! 
the man is mad after all.” 

The 1 jitter and loudly expressed opinion 
of Mr, Wragg when he returned an hour 
later was that thev were both mad. 
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Haschisch Hallucinatiom. 

By H. E. Gowkrs. 

Illustrations by S. If. Si me. 


N the eleventh century lived 
a fanatical Syrian sect who, 
under the intoxicating influence 
of haschisch, a native prepar¬ 
ation of a plant called Indian 
hemp, committed many secret 
murders and fought recklessly against the 
Crusaders, 

To-day many natives of Eastern lands 
fortify themselves with some form or the 
other—haschisch, bhang, gunjah, or churrus 
—of this drug. It has been repeatedly used 
in modern European tnedical practice, with¬ 
out, however, very consistent or satisfactory 
results, 

A small dose of Indian hemp produces a 
feeling of cheerfulness and gives an increase 
of appetite : an overdose gives rise to strange 
errors of perception as to time and place, the 
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patient's heart-beats are much accelerated, 
intense thirst is generated, and often 
hallucinations of a most strange nature 
follow* 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, in " I^ands of the 
Saracen,” gives a graphic description of the 
effects produced on his travelling com¬ 
panion, Mr. Carter Harrison, and himself by 
a teaspoonful of paste made from a mixture 
of the dried leaves of cannabis indica 
(Indian hemp), sugar, and spices. About 
four hours alter the haschisch was taken Mr. 
Harrison suddenly shrieked with laughter, 
and exclaimed excitedly: — 

“ Oh. ye gods ! I am a locomotive ! ” 

And then for over two hours he continued 
to pace to and fro the room in measured 
strides, exhaling his breath in violent jets, 
and when he spoke dividing his words into 
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syllables, each of which he brought out with 
a jerk, at the same time turning his hands at 
his sides, as if they were the cranks of 
imaginary wheels* 

Mr* Taylor's hallucination was of a far 
more varied nature* He fancied himself at 
the foot of the pyramid of Cheops. He 
wished to ascend it, and was immediately 
at the top* Looking down it seemed 
built of plugs of Cavendish tobacco. Then- 
other and stranger illusions followed. He 
was moving over the desert in a barque 
of mother-of-pearl, studded with jewels of 
surpassing size and lustre, and soon reached 
a waterless land of green and flowery lawns, 
where honey was drawn up in dripping 
pitchers. I^ater, when the drug began to 
make itself more powerfully felt, the visions 
were more gro 
tesque and of a 
less agreeable 
nature. His body 
seemed twisted 
into va r iou s 
shapes, and yet 
he had to laugh ; 
his mouth and 
throat were as 
dry as if made of 
brass; his tongue 
seemed a bar of 
rusty iron* The 
excited blood 
rushed through 
Iris frame with 
a sound like the 
roaring of mighty 
waters; it was 
projected into his 
eyes so that he 
could not see, 
and beat thickly 
in his ears. His 
heart seemed 
bursting. He 
tore open his vest 
and tried to 
count the pulsa 
lions; but there 
were two hearts 
treating, one at 
the rate of one 
thousand beats 
per minute, the 
other with a 
slow,dull motion. 

Finally he slept 
for thirty hours* 

Another great 


traveller in the East, according to 
Th^ophile Gautier, says that after a large 
dose of haschisch two images of each 
object were reflected on each retina and 
produced a perfect symmetry. Then all 
kinds of Pantagruelic dreams passed through 
his fancy. Goatsuckers, storks, striped geese, 
unicorns, griffins, nightmares, all the menu- 
geries of monstrous dreams, trotted, jumped, 
flew, or glided through the room* He saw 
horns terminating in foliage ; webbed hands ; 
whimsical beings, with the feet of his arm-chair 
for legs and dial plates for eyeballs ; enormous 
noses, dancing the cachuca while mounted 
on chickens 1 legs. He imagined he was the 
parakeet of the Queen of Sheba, and imitated, 
to the best of his ability, the voice and cries 
of that bird. Then with inconceivable 
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rapidity he sketched these gruesome creatures 
on the backs of letters, cards, or any handv 
piece of paper. He found, when the effects 
of the drug were past, that one of his 
frantically-drawn sketches bore the inscrip¬ 
tion : “ An Animal of the Future/' It repre¬ 
sented a living locomotive with a swan’s neck 
terminating in the jaws of a serpent, whence 
issued jets of smoke, with two monstrous 
jaws composed of wheels and pulleys ; each 
pair of paws had a pair of wings, and on the 
tail of this fearsome creature was seated the 
Mercury of the ancients. 

“Take care; you're spilling me!" em¬ 
phatically exclaimed another experimenter, 
Mr. S. A. Jones, a few hours after taking ten 
grains of haschisch. 

“ What’s the matter, old man ?” asked the 


friend who was 
with him in his 
bedroom. 

“Stupid, you'll 
spill me! Can't 
you see Fm an 
inkstand, and 
that you'll have 
the ink all over 
the white counter- 
j>ane?” 

And for a n 
hour, in the per¬ 
son of an ink- 
stand, he opened 
and shut his brass 
cover — it had a 
hin ge— shook 
himself, and both 
saw and felt the 
ink splash against 
his glass sides. 
One of the most 
common effects of 
haschisch, previ¬ 
ously mentioned, 
is to make every¬ 
thing appear a 
great way off, and 
a few seconds 
seem so many 
hours, or even 
weeks. Among 
the many strange 
illusions experi¬ 
enced by Mr. 
Shirley Hibberd, 
these distorted 
ideas of time and 
distance play a 
prominent part. 
He says that his room became larger 
and larger, and the skulls of animals that 
ornamented his study walls became colos¬ 
sal, and seemed monsters of the oolitic 
age. He seemed to have been staring 
at them for years, but, looking at his watch 
and finding that he had been under the 
influence of the drug but twenty minutes, 
the illusion was temporarily dispelled. . . „ 
Then suddenly the watch began to expand, 
and ticked like the pulsations of a world. 
He seized a pencil with the intention of 
taking notes, but his limbs became con¬ 
vulsed, his toes shrank within his slippers, 
his fingers became the long legs of a con¬ 
vulsed spider, and the pencil dropped with a 
thunder-like crash. He looked out of the 
window and beheld a sublime spectacle* 
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The horizon was infinitely removed; the 
sunset had marked it out with myriads of 
fiery circles, revolving, mingling together, ex¬ 
panding, and then changing into an aurora 
which shot up into the zenith and fell down 
in sparks and splashes among some trees, 
which became brilliantly illuminated* The 
landscape continued to expand* The trees 
shot higher and higher until their mingled 
branc hes overspread the gradually-darkening 
sky. With a mighty effort of the will, he man¬ 
aged to look at the watch again, and discovered 
that but twenty-five minutes had passed* 

He then screamed, “ Twenty-five minutes, 
twenty-five days, twenty-five months, twenty- 
five years, twenty-five centuries, twenty-five 
neons. Now I know it all* I have discovered 
the elixir of life; I shall live for ever*” As 
his heart was 
beating very fast 
he tried to count 
his pulse* The 
throbs were like 
the heaving of 
mountains; as he 
counted u One, 
two, three,” they 
became “one, 
two, three cen¬ 
turies,” and he 
shrieked at the 
thought of having 
lived from all 
eternity and of 
going to live to 
all eternity in a 
palace of coloured 
stalactites, sup¬ 
ported by shafts 
of emerald resting 
on a sea of gold. 

. * * A servant 
brought him a cup 
of coffee. H e 
says the cup 
seemed a huge 
tankard, beauti¬ 
fully chased all 
over with dragons 
that extended all 
round the world* 

The girl appeared 
to stand for an 
hour smiling and 
hesitating where 
to place the cup, 
as the table was 
strewn w l t h 
mpers. He then 


removed a few papers, and heaved a sigh that 
dissipated the dragons and made odours fall 
in showers of rain ; the servant put down the 
cup with a crash that made every bone in 
his body vibrate as if struck by ten thou¬ 
sand hammers. The maid stood aghast, and 
her rosy face expanded to the size of a 
balloon, and away she went like lightning 
while he stood applauding in the midst of 
thousands of fairy lamps, which he noticed 
were glow - worms. He drank the coffee, 
which caused sensations of insupportable 
heat, and found that forty minutes had gone 
by since he took the haschisch. He then 
went to bed—a difficult undertaking, as his 
legs seemed so very long. On undressing, 
his clothes flew away into space. As 
he got into bed it extended, and his body 
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covered the whole earth. Then followed a 
sense of indescribable pain all over his 
body ; his skin seemed to move to and fro 
upon his flesh* his head swelled to an awful 
size, and, finally, his body parted in two 
from head to foot. . . . Unlike most per¬ 
sons, Mr, Hibberd felt in his usual good 
health the next morning. 

As will have been noticed from the last 
experience the intoxicating effect of haschisch 
is not continual; but, like madness, has its 
short lucid intervals, The doctor whose 
sensations are described below says that his 
attack was easily divisible into three stages, 
each increasing in strength and weirdness, 
and that there was a brief period of com¬ 
parative sanity between each. 

He distinctly saw within himself the drug 


he had chewed : it looked like an emerald, 
from which thousands of sparks were emitted. 
His eyelashes grew' rapidly* and when about 
two feet long twisted themselves like golden 
threads around little ivory wheels, which 
whirled rapidly. Half animals and half 
plants his friends appeared ; and a pensive 
ibis standing on one leg addressed a discourse 
on music in Italian, which the haschisch 
delivered in Spanish, Later, after a clear 
interval, his hearing was wonderfully de¬ 
veloped. He could hear the sound of colour 
-green, red, blue, and yellow sounds struck 
his ear with perfect distinctness. For fear 
of razing the walls and bursting like a 
bomb he dared not speak. More than 
five hundred clocks {in reality, one) chimed 
the hour. He swam in an ocean of sound, 

wherein beautiful 
passages from the 
operas floated like 
islets of light. 
He felt as a 
sponge in the 
midst of the sea ; 
every i nst ant 
waves of happiness 
washed over him, 
entering and de¬ 
parting through 
his pores, for he 
had become per¬ 
meable* and even 
to the smallest 
capillary vessel his 
whole being was 
filled with the 
colour of the fan¬ 
tastic medium in 
which he was 
plunged. , * ^ Ac¬ 
cording to his cal- 
culation s this 
stage must have 
lasted three hun¬ 
dred years, for the 
sensations suc¬ 
ceeded each other 
so rapidly and 
potently that 
the real apprecia¬ 
tion of time was 
i m p o s s i b 1 e . 
When the attack 
was over he 
found that it 
had lasted just 
a quarter of an 
hour ! 


HE DISTINCTLY SAW WITHIN HUISfcMr THE DRUG HE HAD CHRWED. 
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HE wind howled u[x>n the 
moor* The night grew wilder 
and wilder. There was hail 
in the fierce squalls of rain 
The two people in the dog¬ 
cart battling along the exposed 
ridge found speech impossible, and gave up 
their nervous, spasmodic attempts at con¬ 
versation. To hold an umbrella was out ot 
the question. The bride, buttoned up in her 
mackintosh, and with a mackintosh hood 
drawn over her head, could only sit tight, 
hold on, and shut her eyes against the storm. 
It had been with relief that talk was 
,} dropped* Or was the word to apply to 
Elfrida Pascoe’s sensations on this, the 
dosing in oF her wedding-day, perhaps rather 
despair than relief? 

What a nightmare-like day it had been ! 

„ During the three weeks that she had lived 

in lodgings in the little market town there had 
, been so much sewing to do that the immediate 
industries of the moment had perhaps pre¬ 
vented her from viewing the situation in its 
entirety. But to-day had arrived long before 
it could reasonably have been expected, and 
it had been a ghastly experience* 

The arrival of Simon Pascoe, looking ill 
at ease, and worse than she had ever seen 
him, in his unaccustomed black coat! The 
extremely plain speech of the marriage 

1 nii-uii-Fe^ h» \p- 
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service, frigidly reverberating in the empty 
church ! Then the return to the inn for 
tea, and, finally, the launching of Pascoe and 
herself upon an unknown future, beginning 
with ten miles of had road over a wild 
country upon a tempestuous March evening. 

It had been a wretched affair all through. 
What lay behind the bride was quite as bad 
to look hack upon as any future could be* 
She had been governess at the Hall—an un 
disciplined, talented slip of a girl, brought 
up with no suggestion that it was either 
necessary or desirable for her to earn her 
own living* Her father's sudden death had 
turned her out hastily into a world of which 
she knew nothing, and with which nothing 
in her training had fitted her to cope. The 
baronet delighted in her mixture of clever¬ 
ness and rawness, in her profound eyes, and 
her transparent simplicity* He had always 
got on badly with his wife, who was dull and 
plain* When, after a twelvemonth, he became 
a widower, his sister-in-law, the Honourable 
Sarah, plainly told Elfrida that she ought to 
resign her post* She was right ; and had 
Ellrida been a heroine, or even a sensible 
woman, she would have taken her advice. 
Being only an ill-regulated, generous girl, 
with romantic ideals, she indignantly repolled 
the well-meant advice and stayed. 

The Honourable Sarah, however, had her 
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nieces and nephews to consider, and she 
came shortly to pay a visit at the Hall, She 
found the management of the household in 
the hands of the young governess, and the 
village fairly humming with scandal. She 
asked her brother-in-law point-blank whether 
he intended to marry Elfrida ; and, failing to 
receive an answer that satisfied her, she told 
Elfrida so in plain terms. 

To such a temperament as 
Elfrida’s, the sudden realizing 
of evil and danger from a 
source whence they were not 
expected was an acute shock. 

She crowned her impru¬ 
dences by leaving the Hall 
without notice; 
upon which the 
baronet wrote 
to her a letter 
whic h con- 
vinced even her 
of the justice 
of his sister-in- 
iaw's opinion of 
him. 

What now 
lay before the 
girl ? She was 
without home 
or friends. She 
knew herself 
discredited in 
the neighbour¬ 
hood, and, in 
the present re¬ 
action of her 
mind, imagined 
herself an object 
of scorn to 
everyone. 

She was deter¬ 
mined not to 
apply to the 
baronet for a 
reference, and, 
taking a small 
room in the 
market town, 
she made eager 
but fruitless efforts to obtain employment by 
answering advertisements* 

At this crisis, entering the post-office one 
day, she encountered Mr. Pascoe. He was 
a man no longer young* The baronet rented 
a grouse moor from him, and Elfrida had 
several times met him, when she and her 
pupils had gone to carry lunch to the guns. 
She knew that he belonged to the yeoman 
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class, hut had always been inclined to like 
him. His manners were good, though 
very quiet; and his dark, melancholy face 
was interesting* 

He walked a little way with her, and 
seemed to know all about her having left 
the Hall; he inquired her plans. And then, 
quite suddenly, out there in the village street, 

he was asking 
her to marry 
him. 

Any port in 
a storm ! She 
was lonely and 
terrified and 
di scouraged. 
Since the baro¬ 
net, whom she 
had thought the 
noblest of men, 
had shown him¬ 
self bold and 
bad, happiness 
was out of the 
question. To 
be sheltered 
was all she 
craved. Mr* 
J*ascoes pro¬ 
posal was so un¬ 
expected that 
in her confusion 
she hardly knew 
what she did. 

But now it 
was done. 

There comes, 
maybe, to every 
woman, during 
some moment 
of her wedding- 
day, that awful 
feeling of final¬ 
ity — even in 
cases where 
there are love, 
faith, hope to 
light the un¬ 
known portals. 
In Elfrida’s 
heart there was merely gratitude. Nothing 
else, save an hourly-increasing nervousness. 

The bridegroom was more nervous than 
she. His embarrassment was visible and 
infectious. His lean, dark face was quite 
pale* He avoided looking at his forlorn 
wife : he had no words of comfort for her. 

At every turn of the wheels Elfrida's heart 
sank lower. The man at her side was so Corn- 
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pletely a stranger ! There had been no con¬ 
fidence between them, Like many shy men, 
he had rushed in where a passionate lover 
might have feared to tread, with a sort of 
blind hope that these things, the plunge once 
taken, arrange themselves. Now they were 
here in the wild, wet night, both as uncom¬ 
fortable as it is possible for two people to be 
in each other’s society—these two who had 
that day condemned each other to that 
society for life ; and neither had the least idea 
how matters were to be put on a pleasanter 
footing. 

In truth, Pascoe was suffering horribly. 
He had expected that, with Elfrida, perfect 
happiness would descend upon him : because 
he had fallen in love with her at first sight, 
and it had seemed impossible to him that 
anything should ever come of it, until he met 
her shelterless and leaped his fence without 
waiting to reflect. Now the whole thing 
seemed wrong, futile, a failure! At the 
moment he would have given much to undo 
the day’s work, though he had got the only 
thing he ever remembered to have wanted in 
all his life. 

When at last the tired horse stopped at a 
white gate he got down to open it ; and 
upon climbing back to his seat broke silence 
thus :■— 

“ I doubt you 
won't be able to 
get on with 
Lydia,” 

"Who’s Lydia?” 
asked the bride, 
faintly. 

41 Keeps house 
for me,” he re¬ 
plied. “Nursed 
me when I was 
a li11.le chap. 

She’s one of the 
old sort, and 
doesn’t like 
changes.” 

“I suppose 
she will — will 
consider me—a 
change ? ” said 
Elfrida, pite¬ 
ously ; and her 
husband uttered 
something faintly 
resembling a 
chuckle, as he replied. 

M She does that ! ” 

Desiring, doubtless, 

to honour his bride, 

Vol. xa*.—84* 


he did not, as his custom was, drive into 
the stable yard, but up to the narrow, 
sun-blistered old front door, which looked 
as if it had not been opened for a 
century. Lifting the knocker, he rapped 
loudly for admittance. As he helped the 
shrouded girl from the cart he felt that she 
was trembling, and the thought increased his 
embarrassment. She had always seemed to 
him so self-possessed, so competent. That 
she should be unequal to the occasion was a 
paralyzing surprise, The sweat broke out on 
his brow as he recalled his parting scene with 
Lydia that morning; and the awful thought 
crossed his mind that she might have carried 
out her threats, and not be prepared to do 
the honours, even with a had grace. 

The rusty crowing of the bell jangled, died 
away on the silence. No movement, no light 
appeared in the blind, dumb house. Elfrida, 
with a little shaky, gasping laugh, suggested 
that Lydia might have gone to bed. Pascoe, 
in his heart, owned that it w T as probable. 

“ Ky thunder, if she has, she shall get up 
again,” he muttered, as he proceeded to 
knock and ring with violence. 

At last a glimmer appeared through the 
fanlight over the door ; there was the rattle 
of a chain being taken down, the door 

opened, and 
Lydia herself, a 
sour, wizened, 
elderly body, 
with sunken but 
fierce eyes, stood 
before them. 

44 You, Simon 
Pascoe! And 
what possesses 
you to come 
storming at the 
door of your own 
house ? I thought 
T twas thieves or a 
lire,” quoth she, 
before the angry 
man had time to 
speak a word. 

“ Hold youi 
tongue 1” said 
Simon, sternly, 
“ This is my wife, 
and your mis 
tress. Show hei 
upstairs while I 
call Humphrey.” 

u Here, maister, an' 
wish ! ee joy, and your 
good lady too ! ” cried 
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a burly man, who came running up out of 
the darkness. “ Dang it, sir, if Dinah had 
not been abed she’d have come an’ cooked 
supper herself sooner than ye should ha’ had 
a cold welcome.” 

The man’s words sent a terrible conviction 
of disaster through his master’s mind. 

“Do I understand,” he cried, turning upon 
Lydia when the door was closed and the 
blustering wind shut out, “ that you have not 
done as I told you—that you have not got 
things ready for Mrs. Pascoe ? ” 4 

The woman met his eyes defiantly. “ I 
done my work to-day same as I always have 
done these thirty years in your service,” she 
said. “ Your wife can wait on herself. I’m 
not going to do it.” So saying, she took up 
her candle and marched away down the 
shadowy, panelled hall, leaving the bridal 
pair in the dark. 

Pascoe’s passive nature, strong but not 
combative, had accepted petticoat tyranny 
all his life—from his mother, and after her 
death from Lydia. It had been easier, 
pleasanter to give in than to wrangle. But 
now, in this bad minute, he paid, cash down, 
for all the false peace that his yielding had 
hitherto brought him. He hurried Elfrida 
along in the dark, laid an impetuous hand 
upon a door, opened it to find cold and gloom 
within. With an exclamation of rage and 
mortification he went on, down a wide flagged 
passage, pushed open the kitchen door, and 
found warmth and light at last. 

It was a perfect picture of an old kitchen, 
with its huge hearth, black oak settles, hand¬ 
some dresser laden with pewter, and spotless 
floor of red tiles. The dogs rose from the 
rug where they basked to greet their master. 
At one end of the long table a small white 
cloth was laid. Upon it supper for one—a 
loaf, a ham, lettuce, cheese, butter, a jug 
of ale. 

At the dresser Lydia was morosely light¬ 
ing a bedroom candle. Pascoe stood look¬ 
ing at her, breathing quickly. 

“ Lydia,” he said, evidently so angry that 
he could hardly speak, “ do you mean to say 
that you have carried out none of my orders ? 
Is the Queen Anne’s room not ready ? ” 

“No, it’s not. I told you this morning, 
when you had the face to turn round and tell 
me you were bringing home a wife, ‘Then 
bring someone to wait on her,’ I says; ‘ for 
I won’t.’” 

“ I suppose you know what it means for 
you?” he brought out. “You leave my house 
to morrow.” 

Lydia laughed bitterly. “ No fear ! It’ll 
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be she as’ll be leaving, not me ! ” she cried, 
shrilly. “ I’ve nussed you and done all for 
you since you was a babby, and she—what’s 
she ever done or will do for you ? I’ll tell 
you 1 Spend your money ; waste your time ; 
break your heart! You’ll want me back 
when that happens, Simon, my lad 1 You’ll 
want me back ! ” 

With which malignant words she took up 
her candle, whisked out of a small door near 
her, and could be heard clattering up the 
steep wooden stair within. Her master 
started forward. “You leave my house to¬ 
morrow ! ” he flung after her. They heard 
her dry, crackling mirth as she ascended. 

Elfrida felt beaten to the earth. She had 
sunk upon the oak settle; and as Lydia 
spoke her cruel speech, with mordant con¬ 
tempt underlying every word, two slow tears 
rolled from under her lids. Doubtless Lydia 
knew, as doubtless all the countryside knew, 
who was Simon’s wife, and how she had come 
to marry him. 

Pascoe stood a minute looking after his 
froward retainer, then turned back with a 
harsh, awkward laugh, flung himself into a 
chair by the table, and drummed uneasily 
with his long, nervous fingers. 

“ Well,” he said, “ this is a good beginning! 
No sitting-room fire, no meal, no, bed pre¬ 
pared for you! And Dinah is ill; and the 
dairy-giris don’t sleep in the house. I—I am 
a successful sort of husband, so far. Break 
my heart! I am more likely to break yours, 
it seems.” 

He did not dare look at her ; he was too 
ashamed. He knew she was wet, cold, weary, 
and lonely. He had been conspicuously 
wanting in all the little cares a gently-nurtured 
bride might look for. It needed but this 
touch, he thought, to make of his desperate 
venture a complete fiasco. And it was his 
fault! He had put off speaking to Lydia; 
he had “funked it” until the last minute. 
He had driven that resolute woman into a 
corner, so to speak; and behold, she had 
turned to bay. 

Here was Elfrida, his star from the sky, 
standing in the farm kitchen, contemned and 
neglected by his own household staff, un¬ 
attended, unwelcomed, unfed ! 

For a moment or two there was no sound 
in the warm quiet of the room except the 
peaceful ticking of the old clock and the 
sighs of the happy dogs, who had returned 
to their drowse. Then he heard, still with¬ 
out daring to lift his eyes, the rustling of her 
cloak; a moment afterwards she said, 
“ Simon ! ” 
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A thrill ran through him at the exquisite 
sound of his own name spoken by her. 
Hastily he looked up. 

She was standing before him in her white 
serge wedding gown. There was a glow in 
her thin, white cheeks and her eyes were like 
stars. She leaned her hands upon the table 
and a brilliant smile curved her mouth, Tor, 
in a flash, inspiration had come to her. 

This was her chance! Her chance to 
make friends with her unknown husliand ! 
What bond like companionship in adversity? 
Lydia had in reality only suggested an open¬ 
ing move—an unusual but striking gambit! 
Now-, if ever* must she greatly dare ! 

If at this moment she indulged her private 
desire to sit down and weep she inly felt 
that she would be abandoning the chance of 
a lifetime, But let the incomj>arable Lydia 


once find an antagonist worthy of her steel 
and all would be harmony henceforth at 
Larch Croft, 

“Simon," said the bright voice, “ I—I 
think Lydia’s simply perfect! I never saw 
anybody so complete in my life! But 
look here, you know. You and 1 have got 


to be even with her, or w r e shall have no 
peace. We will begin by showing her our 
complete independence. Oh, it will be such 
fun ! We must set to work and get our ow n 
supper and light fires and make beds, and do 
everything regardless of her. Come ? I want 
you to do a hundred things ! We will have 
a red good time ! ” 

He had risen. At first his expression was 
that of sheer perplexity. But before she had 
spoken three sentences she saw a light dawn 
in his melancholy eyes—a glint of humour, of 
dawning appreciation—of shy, secret delight 
in her courageous bearing. 

“It's very good of you, Fm sure, to take it 
like this,” he began to stammer. “ I—I was 
so afraid you’d—begin to cry, or——" 

“ Cry ! ’’ scorned Elfrida, as if no tear had 
ever dewed her cheek. “ Fm not a cry-baby ! 

Everything is amusing, if one 
can only think so, and I fed 
that the checkmating of Mrs. 
Lydia will he real sport! I 
shall love to pit my wits against 
hers ! Now, the first thing w T e 
want is a lamp. Can you find 
me one ? ” 

“ Of course I can ! 9 
“Then light me upstairs to 
the room that is to be mine, 
and then find Humphrey and 
make him carry up my luggage," 
“Your Majesty, it shall be 
done !" he cried, quite eagerly, 
as he hastened off, 

Humphrey, having brought 
up the trunks, w f as dispatched, 
a willing vassal, tor coal and 
kindling. He made up a roar¬ 
ing fire in the fine old room 
called Queen Anne's, from a 
tradition that Her Majesty had 
once passed a night therein. 
Meanwhile, Elfrida asked 
Fascoe to guide her to the 
linen - press, and chose the 
finest sheets, the daintiest 
pillow-slips. “ What linen your 
mother had !" she murmured. 
“There was nothing like this 
up at the Hall,” 

“ I told you my mother was 
a lady,” he said. “I wish she could have 
seen—you." 

Elfrida knew that the vein of sentiment 
must not yet be tapped. She made no 
answer, but escaped w'ith her lavender-scented 
armful. The fire was blaming merrily, with 
the bedding spread round it: and now she 
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dismissed Simon, to hunt up everything he 
couki find for supper, while she opened her 
trunks, changed her gown, set the sheets to 
air, and unpacked. 

In a short time she had disposed her girlish 
belongings about the place ; her silver 
brushes and pretty toilet array, relics of her 
bygone days of wealth, showed up well on 
the wine-coloured Sheraton tables. The 
dignified aspect of the room delighted her. 
Almost every piece of furniture was a 
valuable heirloom, glistening with the 
conscientious rubbing of Lydia. 

Her spirits rose with the necessity for 
action, and her heart danced at the memory 
of a certain kindled expression in her 
husband's eyes, which told her she was 
doing well. 

She ran downstairs, through the now well- 
lighted and beautiful hall, quite merrily; and 
found that Simon and Humphrey, fired with 
emulation of her daring, had ransacked the 
larder, and that the long table was furnished 
with cold chickens, salad, cakes, a fruit tart* 
and a huge dish of fried eggs. Pascoe had 
got into dry clothes and had visited the 
cellar. A bottle of champagne stood ready 
to grace the 
feast, 

“Oh, this is a 
fine kitchen ! ” 
she cried, 
blithely. “ 1 do 
like it ! And I 
am so hungry! 

S imon, will 
you give Hum¬ 
phrey a glass 
o( wine to drink 
our health, and 
then I want 
him to go and 
lay the fire in 
the dining- 
room, ready 
for to-morrow 
morning's 
breakfast. 

Well wash up 
the supper 
things and 
leave the place 
all tidy, and 
Humphrey 
shall slip in to¬ 
morrow morn¬ 
ing early, and 
tight the din¬ 
ing-room fire 


and put the kettle to boil Shall you be 
afraid of Lydia, Humphrey ?" 

“ Bless you, naw, missie—madam, I should 
say,' 1 chuckled Humphrey, holding his glajs 
of wine to the light, with one eye shut and a 
grin of ecstasy. 4< Not if you're not, I'm not. 
She’s got her match in you, madam, I'm 
thinking- 1 " 

41 In one week we shall be the best of 
friends—you must give me a week,” laughed 
Elfrida. 

He hurried away on his errand* and Elfrida 
found her husband close to her. His dark 
eyes were dancing, his whole expression was 
full of animation. A different man indeed 
from the glum, embarrassed person who had 
barely glanced at her in church that morning. 

Elfrida ! ” he said. Only the word; but 
his voice dwelt on the syllables, and he held 
out his arms. She dared not repulse his shy 
tenderness, but she was herself so excited, so 
shaken, so timid at heart, that she dreaded 
any demonstration. She took his hands with 
every appearance of good-fellowship. 

“Is one always as hungry as this up on 
the moors ? " she asked, seriously, “ Or has 
my hard work given me an appetite ? I 

haven't been able to 
eat anything all day, 
and now Vm simply 
famished I " 

He placed her in 
her chair without more 
ado, carved for her* 
and waited on her with 
zest, 

41 You are a 
brick*” he said, 
presently, 
when they 
had re¬ 
freshed 
themselves. 
“ Of course, 
this discom¬ 
fort is only 
temporary,” 
“And It ? s so 
—so unusual,” she 
said, with a little 
laugh that was 
almost a sob. 44 1 
should think very 
few brides have a 
home - coming like 
this. Perhaps we 
w She faltered to a 
pause in the full tide o 
her gaiety. 
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Simon left his chair and knelt by her. 

He did it gracefully. “ Perhaps we-” 

he prompted. 

She slipped a hand into his as if this 
gave her confidence. “ I was going to say, 
perhaps in the future, in days to come, we 
should look back and laugh together at the 
remembrance of—this.” 

His eyes glowed. “ So you think that will 
be possible—a future together?” he said. 
His voice suggested endless possibilities. 
There was that in it which the girl’s starved 
heart leapt up to answer. She had always 
thought of him as a man to trust. At this 
moment she fancied that he might be a man 
to love well. 

She felt his arm slip from the back of her 
chair, where it had rested, to her waist. She 
yielded as he drew her towards him. 

A sound broke the stillness—the closing of 
an upstairs door; the floor over their heads 
creaked. 

“ Halloa ! ’ said Pascoe, raising his head. 
“ Lydia’s been reconnoitring.” 

Elfrida sat up, sparkling with mirth. “ She 
has been to see what we are doing,” she 
whispered; “ and that reminds me. I must 
go and look at the sheets. I left them airing. 
I don't want to crown my achievements by 
firing the farmhouse.” 

Slipping away from him she flew upstairs. 
He followed, unwilling to lose sight of her. 
He came up with her, staring blankly at the 
closed door of the Queen Anne’s room. 

“ Oh, Simon, what shall we do now ? She’s 
locked the door and taken away the key ! ” 

“ Oh, well, that’s the last straw,” said 
Pascoe. “ I’ll go and interview the lady ; 
and now that my blood’s up I sha’n’t mince 
matters, I can tell you.” 

“ Simon ! ” Elfrida was gripping his mus¬ 
cular arm with both her energetic little 
hands. “Wait a minute—think! Put your¬ 
self in her place! Think how faithful she’s 
been all these years—what a good servant! 
If she’s a tyrant, why, you know, that’s your 
fault, not hers. Of course, she has heard 
things about me, and she thinks I have made 
a fool of you, and she resents it. Oh, if I were 
Lydia, I should feel just like that! I should 
simply hate Elfrida Pascoe ! ” 

His eyes dwelt upon the upturned, plead¬ 
ing face. “Well,” he said, “you’re very 
eloquent. What do you want me to do ? ” 

“To give Lydia time—time to find out 
that I am not so bad as she thinks.” She 
reddened, and her eyelids fell. “ I did 
marry you because there seemed nothing else 
to do. I—I think you knew that. But the 
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vows I made this morning I—mean to keep. 
When Lydia finds that out she will forgive 
me. 

“ Better get rid of her at once,” he said, 
tenderly stroking her hands. “ I didn’t marry 
you for you to be a drudge. I’m well-to-do, 
child; I only live as I do because my fathers 
did so before me. But you shall have good 
servants and a suitable household.” 

“ But I don’t need them! I like to live 
simply, and I should like to conquer Lydia. 
I ajn so lonely; I don’t want riches and grand 
servants ; I want to be loved.” 

“You are loved,” he said, under his 
breath. “ You know that, don’t you? 
Though I haven’t dared to tell you half— 
to tell you anything, yet! ” 

“ You’ll love me better,” she smiled, elud¬ 
ing him, “ if I don’t stir up strife on your 
very hearthstone. Oh, I have just got a 
brilliant idea. Do let me try it! Yes, 
the more I consider, the better I like it! 
I will win Lydia over now, this minute; 
her locking the door gives me just the excuse 
I need. Let me see ; the first thing I must 
have is something to bum.” 

“ Something to bum I ” 

“ Yes; an old stocking, something that will 
singe and smell strong.” 

He brought what she asked for from his 
own roqm, and at her direction lighted it, 
and filled the corridor with the pungent 
odour, of scorched wool. 

“That couldn’t be better,” said Elfrida. 
“ Now please show me her room. When you 
have done that, bum this stuff a little more, 
so as to smell pretty bad, and then keep out 
of the way for awhile.” 

He. nodded comprehension, and they crept 
along the passages. 

“ Lydia! .Oh, Lydia!” cried Elfrida, beating 
on the indicated door with loud knocking. 
“ Lydia ! Are you awake ? ” 

For some while she got no answer; at 
last there came an angry— 

“ Bless the woman ! Can’t she leave me 
be, even when I’m abed ? ” 

“ Oh, Lydia, I am so frightened ! I am 
afraid something dreadful has happened! 
Be quick, be quick, or we shall be burned to 
death ! ” 

There was a muffled sound of Lydia sud¬ 
denly arising, and the door flew open, dis¬ 
closing an awe-inspiring figure in spotted 
wrapper and nightcap. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Elfrida flung herself into the 
vestal’s arms. 

“ Oh, Lydia, it’s all your fault for leaving 
me to do everything for myself! If the 
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house is burnt down, you're responsible! 
I've put sheets to air in the best bedroom, 
and I must have locked the door without 
meaning to, and now I can't get in, and— 
and there's a smell of burning outside ! ” 

“ Bless the girl! bless the girl! • Here, let 
me come by,'' cried Lydia, in tones of real 
fear. But Elfrida, holding her fast, gave vent 
to a series of little screams, mingled with 
hysterical laughter and weeping. Lydia, 
backing into her room, encumbered by the 
clinging figure, snatched up a key from the 
table. 

“ Now, my dear, pull yourself together 
and stand on your own feet—do, for our 
lives may depend upon it! ” she cried. 

“ Yes ; but the key ! The key ! " screamed 
Elfrida. “ Call Mr. Pascoe and ask him to 
break down the door.” 

“ It's all right, my dearie ; I've got another 
key,” gasped the culprit, in desperation. “Oh, 
do 'ee, lovey, let go, and I'll run ! I'll save 'ee, 
lovey, if only you'll stand on your feet! ” 

“ Oh, 1 can't, I can't! I've no more 
strength left. I was so tired with the long, 
cold drive, and so miserable because you are 
so—so unkind. Oh, I can't stop myself, but 
do hold me up. Be quick, be quick; that 
beautiful furniture! ” 

“ I'll save it, my dear lovey,” cried Lydia, 
now almost frantic. “ Come along o' me, 
and I'll douse the fire and save 'ee, if only 
you won't cry. so crool. I'm a bad-tempered 
woman when I'm crossed, but I never meant 
'ee no harm ! Come, come; it’ll not be so 
bad if we make haste.” 

So quavering, coaxing, and urging, she 
dragged the hysterical bride along with her. 
The intolerable odour in the corridor turned 
her face as white as ashes. Thrusting Elfrida 
behind her, with a heroine's demeanour she 
unlocked the door and staggered into the 
fragrant peace of the fire-lit room, where for 
a moment she stood looking about her in 
sheer stupefaction. 

“ Now, what can have-” she muttered, 

stooping over the hearth, where the fire 
burned clear and a kettle sang on the large 
hob. But she had no time to speculate, for 
Elfrida, tottering in after her, had sunk into 
an arm-chair with every appearance of final 
collapse. She was constrained to go to her 
assistance, and found eau-de-Cologne and 
water, and waited upon her with ever- 
increasing interest and pleasure, as she saw 
how pretty a creature it was, and how young, 
upon whom she had put so grievous a slight 
and humiliation. Her stirrings of remorse 
were silent but convincing. 
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Bed, she saw at once, was what this case 
required. 

“You lie still. Don’t you worry about 
that smell o’ burning. Some nonsense of 
Humphrey’s, I’ll go bail!” she said, when she 
had let down and brushed out the masses of 
silky brown hair and wrapped the bride in 
her becoming pale-blue wrapper. “ I’ll have 
this bed ready for you in two shakes, and a 
hot-water bottle for your feet as well. I 
s’pose I ought to ask your pardon for what I 
done to-night, but the fact is I took against 
you from what I heard, and nobody told me 
nothing till it was too late to interfere. How¬ 
ever, now it’s done it’s done, as the saying is, 
and it’s only fools as cry over spilt milk.” 

“ I thought I was going to be so grand and 
do everything myself, Lydia,” said Elfrida, 
faintly. “There’s all the supper things to 
wash up! ” 

“ I should hope I know my place, ma’am,” 
said Lydia, haughtily. “ I can wash up the 
supper things ; don’t you worry ; you jest lay 
still.” 

She hurried from the room, went down¬ 
stairs, and was busy for some time removing 
the relics of the bridal feast When she 
returned the new mistress was not in the bed 
which lay snowily prepared for her, but stand¬ 
ing by the fire with one foot on the fender. 

“Now, I told ’ee to go to bed,” began 
Lydia, in the hectoring voice she was accus¬ 
tomed to use when addressing her master. 

Elfrida smiled. Something in her smile 
arrested Lydia’s eye. 

“ Shut the door, Lydia, and come here,” 
she gently said. “ I have something to say 
to you.” 

Lydia changed countenance. It dawned 
upon her, perhaps for the first time, that she 
might have sinned past forgiveness—that 
this girl was, perhaps, not so young and 
yielding as she seemed, and that Lydia 
might have to go trudging out into a cold 
world, after a life spent in ruling the com¬ 
fortable farmhouse with a rod of iron. 

Mechanically she did exactly as she was 
bid; shut the door, and came forward, 
speechless. 

Elfrida’s large eyes dwelt solemnly upon her. 

“ Lydia,” said she, “I have played a trick 
upon you to night. I made the smell of 
burning, and I brought you out of your room 
on false pretences. I did this that you might 
know, to begin with, that I am going to have 
my own way, I was determined that you 
should make my bed and wash up the 
supper things, and you have done so. I 
believe in plain speaking—in having an 
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understanding from the first. You and I 
have had our first tussle, and I have won. 
What do you say ? " 

Lydia stood still, speechless, but from rage. 
She shook. Her work-worn hands twisted 
themselves in the apron which she had 
ludicrously tied on over the spotted wrapper. 
“You—you played me a trick! It'll be 
the last ! n she gasped. 

Elfrida smiled. “ I hope it will," she 
replied, very kindly, ** I can see you are a 
clever woman, and I don't think you will 
want a second lesson*" 

41 1 won't stay to take it! w screamed Lydia, 
finding her voice, u I shall go to-morrow, for 
I won't be insulted 
like this at my 
time of life! How 
dare you to play 
off your tricks on 
me?" 

44 Just what 1 
was going to ask 
you, Lydia, in 
those very words. 

How dared you 
play off your tricks 
on me?" 

Again Lydia was 
bereft of speech. 

11 Of course, you 
know that if I 
said the word Mr, 

Pascoe would 
send you away to¬ 
night, after your 
bad behaviour," 
said the bride, 
sweetly. “But, 

Lydia, I don't 
want you to go. 

I want you to stay. 

Shall I tell you 
why?” With a 
swift movement 
she turned from 
the fire, came for¬ 
ward, and put 
her arm round 
the woman’s shoulders. ** You were cruel 
to me to-night because you don’t think 
I am good enough for your master! 
Well, I love you for thinking that. 1 don't 
believe I am good enough for him ; but he 
loves me, and I am going to try my best to 
make him happy. If I say Pm sorry for 
playing my little trick on you, will you say 
you're sorry for the cruel way you wounded 


him on his wedding day ? And for locking 
me out of my own room ? ” 

There was a minute's silence. The two 
women stood together, the young bride’s arm 
sweetly compelling the unwilling heart of the 
faithful serving-woman. After a short struggle 
she broke down and burst into tears, 

“ There, go along," she sobbed; “Pm 
sorry enough, and well you know it But 
if you’re going to turn me out, do it now, and 
let's have an end ! ” , 

“ Have you forgiven me, Lydia, for marry¬ 
ing him ? And do you think you can get on 
with me ? I feel sure that I shall love you, 
if you will be kind to me; but I don't want 
to keep you against your will.” 

Lydia turned impulsively, pulled down 
the sweet face, and kissed it—making her 
escape from the room, with a fresh 
burst of tears, just as Pascoe was 
in the act of entering. 

“Oh, Simon," mur¬ 
mured the bride, as the 
door closed upon her 
subjugated vassal, and 
she found herself lean¬ 
ing against her hus¬ 
band's breast, “ it's 
all right! Pve done 
it \ She's mine for 
evermore!" 

“ It was well 
done,” he said, 
“and you act beau¬ 
tifully, But tell me, 
my wife—are you 
acting now ? ” 

She looked up. 
His face was grave. 
But far down in 
his eyes she saw the 
spark which she had 
kindled, glowing 
and growing. In 
the stress of a few 
short hours they 
had become inti¬ 
mate. His expres¬ 
sion told her that their future lay in her hands. 
He, like Lydia, was hers. Her eyes fell 
“ 1 am not acting," she told him, simply, 
“ I am happy and content, though a while 
back I was neither. You gave me a strange 
welcome, Simon. But now, as I look around 
me and up into your face"—but this* she 
found, was not easy when she put it to the 
proof —** I fed that I have come home*” 
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The Life Story of a Fighting-Bull. 

By S. L. Bensusan. 


HEN the fighting - bulls come 
in at sunset, led from the 
lush pastures by the belled 
bullocks who have been 
their lifelong companions, one 
animal walks alone in the rear 
of the herd. He is of more than common 
size and splendidly armed, if one may use 
the bull-fighters term in speaking of his 
horns, but his is a gentle nature, and even 
the ganadero's daughter, little Golisa, who 
has no more than ten summers to her credit, 
may bring him a handful of corn without fear. 
He is nine years old, and has many peaceful 
seasons before him, for he is El Perdonado. 
Never heard of him, you say? That is 
because you don't know Andalusia. I saw 
the historic fight of which he was the hero ; 
heard the greatest diestro in Spain make an 
appeal to the President that El Cuchillo, as 
he was then called, might be pardoned for 
bravery. And I saw the Spanish grandee, 
one of whose ancestors was immortalized by 
Velazquez, bare his head and pronounce 
the verdict of acquittal that is not heard 
once in five years in the plaza de toros. 
So El Perdonado (The Pardoned One) is 
by way of being a friend of mine, and 
I have ridden for miles across country 
to see him browsing peacefully on the 
grass lands beyond Utrera, where he was 
born and bred. And I will try to set 
his history before you, that you may know 
something more of fighting-bulls than the 
plaza de toros can teach. The most of what 
I have to tell I have seen for myself, but for 
some of the more intimate details I am 
indebted to El Conecito, most expert of 
Andalusian banderilleros, with whom I used 
to chat over horchatas in the cafe of the 
Emperadores that is on the Sierpes of Seville. 
He will never see this acknowledgment of 
his help, for he slipped in the plaza de toros 
at Valencia during the great corrida in 
honour of the feast of the Santissima Trini¬ 
dad, slipped on a purple patch that had not 
been properly covered with sand, and died 
as he had lived—quite fearlessly. 

El Perdonado was bom on a Utrera bull- 
farm, in one of those restful districts that 
delight the traveller between Seville and the 
sea. The alqueria had whitewashed walls 
and a red roof, with a belfry rising from it, 
and it stood amid rich pastures. There were 
pools shaded with willows, and avenues of 
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poplars that rose like sentinels against the 
sky-line, and over all the country-side 
brooded the spirit of deep and abiding peace. 
The young bull's mother was of the notorious 
Miura herd of the Duke of Veragua, “the 
herd of death,” famous for their prowess 
throughout the arenas of Spain, and known 
by the red divisa that they carry into the 
ring. His sire was from a northern province, 
and not so well known to fame, but highly 
esteemed by the aficionados, the men who 
study the science of the bull-ring. 

As soon as the calf was weaned he was 
turned out on to the rich lands that are 
watered by one of the tributaries of the 
Guadalquivir, and there he passed his days, 
eating lazily or standing in one of the pools 
to get cool. He and his fellows were placed 
in the charge of a ganadero, who rode tire¬ 
lessly across the meadows throughout the 
day, seeing that his charges came to no harm 
and guiding or correcting them as he thought 
fit with a long pole. The young bulls were 
as hard to manage as a pack of foxhounds. 
They had every sort of temper among them; 
they were vicious, crafty, daring, and sulky in 
turn, but they had one quality in common, 
and that was terror of the master's pole. For 
Miguel, the ganadero, could knock a trouble¬ 
some bull-calf head over heels with his for¬ 
midable weapon ; he could ride like a vaquero 
of the pampas and turn a score of animals 
together in any direction he desired. Yet for 
all that he was fierce and pitiless, Miguel 
was the slave of any animal that fell sick, and 
never a race-horse received better attention 
in time of trouble. 

Our friend gave little or no anxiety to the 
ganadero, and there was nothing in his 
behaviour during the first two years of his life 
that might outline his character, until the day 
came when the proprietor of the farm rode 
down to the pastures with a company of 
friends and expert professionals to test the 
novillos, as the young bulls were then called. 
Each bull in . turn was separated from the 
herd and charged by a stranger on horseback 
who was armed with such a pole as Miguel 
used. 

Some of the animals would not face the 
charge at all, but fled in terror from it—to be 
driven into a fenced pasture and become 
mere butcher's meat in the fulness of time. 
Others realized that their enemy was not 
Miguel, and charged him with fury. These 
were acclaimed by their owner and named 
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and entered in the stud-book 
as fighting-bulk None of the 
novillos made so fierce a 
charge as the subject of this 
story, and because of the 
strength, shape, and sharp¬ 
ness of his horns he was 
entered in the records as El 
Cuchillo (The Knife). Among 
the bulls tested were some not 
quite of the first class in de¬ 
velopment and horn growth, 
though they were not lack¬ 
ing in courage and strength. 

These were sent away to pro¬ 
vincial bull rings, where they 
served, in corridas de novillos, 
to give practice to matadors 
of the second class, and to 
satisfy the blood thirst of men 
and women who could not visit 
the large arenas- 

For El Cuchillo and the 
chosen companions of his 
year life took a new and 
agreeable form when the first 
test had been withstood. 

They were kept by themselves 
in the lowest and richest 
meadows, where the grass 
came to their flanks and the 
water never failed. In the evening the tame 
bullocks that carried cow-bells round their 
necks came to fetch them home, and when 
they reached their stalls there was always a 
measure of fine corn awaiting them. So they 
increased in strength and natural ferocity 
until only Miguel dared face them, and he 
relied chiefly upon his old reputation. It 
is more than likely that he would have 
fared ill in a contest with the least of 
them now ; but, as he carried the familiar 
pole, was a stranger to fear, and never allowed 
an order to be disobeyed, his rule was not 
seriously challenged. He called each bull 
by its name as though he were the hunts¬ 
man and his charges were a pick of hounds. 

One afternoon, when El Cuchillo was rather 
more than three and a half years old, the 
tame bullocks came to the prairie some hours 
before their time, and in their wake came 
half-a-dozen ganaderos, with Miguel at their 
head, all carrying long poles. Some eight 
bulls, including Cuchillo, were separated 
from the rest of the company, and round 
these the helled bullocks formed a little 
circle, and the company started along an 
unfamiliar and deserted road, through lanes 
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overblown with flowers of rich colour and 
fragrant with the perfume of wild thyme. 
Past farmhouses well-nigh smothered in 
greenery, and tiny wayside ventas where 
there were little groups of interested spec¬ 
tators under the vine-trellised arbours, men 
and beasts took their slow and peaceful way. 
Before nightfall a quiet meadow received 
the company of bulls and bullocks, and 
while five of the ganaderos went to claim 
the shelter of a neighbouring farmhouse, 
Miguel kept watch during the few dark 
hours. 

In the afternoon of the following day the 
journey was resumed, and the fierce bulls 
went forward in orderly fashion enough, 
because they were accustomed by now to the 
company of the bullocks and the tinkling of 
their bells. So that the bullocks knew the way, 
the bulls were well content to follow. Only 
on the fourth evening did they reach their 
destination, the tablada that lies within five 
miles of Seville and yields a view of the 
Giralda Power and the cathedral For some 
days bulls and bullocks rested from their 
labours, and the corn supply of the former 
was renewed by Miguel with a lavish hand. 
Such litttt liugufe 1 '- fcs might have been 
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associated with the journey over dry and 
dusty roads was speedily forgotten. 

A very gay procession rode out of Seville 
to the tablada on the afternoon of the Friday 
following the arrival of the animals. There 
were several noble patrons of the bull-ring, 
a tall, fair-bearded man who was treated with 
special deference, and a dancing-girl whose 
name was known from London to New York p 
vtA St. Petersburg. One of Spain's leading 
matadors was of the part)—a heavy-jawed, 
dull eyed man, who rode his horse very 
awkwardly; there were two of the directors 
of the plaza de toros, and same of the lesser 
lights of the arena, including Et Conecito, the 
banderillero. The bulls took little notice 
of the intruders. Their friends the tame 
bullocks were feeding by their side, and 
Miguel, armed with his pole, sat watching 
over them from his horse. 

The company rode past the bulls, noting 
their points as connoisseurs should, and 
when the great 
matador — why 
hide the fact 
that it was Es- 
partero himself? 

—saw El Cu- 
ehillo, he posi¬ 
tively trembled 
with excitement. 

In thick guttural 
tones he asked 
Miguel a few 
questions; then, 
with a light in 
his eyes that 
seemed to change 
the character of 
his face, he can¬ 
tered heavily to 
where the great 
bull stood. "We 
shall meet on 
Sunday, my 
beauty/’ he cried 
aloud, “and 
then you shall 
feel my sword in 
your heart or I will take your horns to my 
body/ 1 

And El Cuchillo, who at other times would 
permit no man to come within ten yards of 
him, raised his huge head and stared at the 
finest swordsman in all Spain, as though 
he understood the challenge and accepted 
it. 

11 You seem pleased with that fellow, 
Es parte ro/ said the tall man, turning for a 


moment from the lady with whom he had 
been conversing. 

“Your Highness/' replied the great 
diestro, " since the day when I entered a 
plaza for the first time, I have never seen a 
bull better set-up, better armed, or in more 
splendid condition. And if I read him 
aright, half-a-dozen horses won’t tire him/' 

Having spoken he drew hack, the anima¬ 
tion passed from his face as rapidly as it had 
come there, and he rode silently back to the 
city in the wake of his gav companions. 
Only Miguel remained iti the tablada, 
perhaps in that moment the proudest man 
in Andalusia. For it was to his care and 
tireless work that El Cuchillo’s perfect con¬ 
dition was due. 

More than twenty-four hours passed un¬ 
eventfully, save that the supply of corn was 
doubled, but as Saturday night drew on many 
unaccustomed sounds disturbed the bulls 
“Sounds of carriage wheels, the tramp of 

many horses, and 
the noise of 
human voices. 
More than once 
the huge animals 
rose to their feet 
and looked round 
uneasily, but the 
bullocks showed 
no sign of un¬ 
easiness and 
Miguel was in 
his place. Night 
deepened, but 
moon and stars 
shone with a 
good grace, and 
soon there were 
other lights mov¬ 
ing close to the 
g round — lan¬ 
terns carried by 
horsemen at the 
end of long poles. 
Miguel s voice 
sounded across 
the tablada, 
calling the beasts by name ; they rose to 
their teet and came together, a dark, un¬ 
wieldy, nervous mass that a false move¬ 
ment might have turned into a destructive 
force. But other ganaderos were riding 
through the tablada now and calling the 
bullocks, who, obedient to the summons, 
gathered round the hulls and, preceded by 
Miguel and one ganad era, led the way through 
the p:istureOlfiE| lcgbiiroad. As soon as 
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this was reached 
Miguel's com¬ 
panion shook his 
reins and darted 
off at a thundering 
gallop along the 
Seville road. His 
the duty to warn 
belated travellers 
that the encierro 
had commenced} 
to turn carriages 
and wagons into 
side lanes, and 
then to continue 
his headlong rush 
until the plaza tie 
toros was reached, 
and he could sum¬ 
mon the men on 
duty there to light 
fires and open the 
great gate leading 
to the toril. It 
was a simple 
matter enough to 
take the bulls from their native pasture to the 
place they were leaving now, but the last few 
miles between the tahlada and the bull-ring 
were full of dangers, for all Seville was accus¬ 
tomed to turn out to see the procession. 

When bulls, bullocks, and their guardians 
were safely on the high road, a long pro¬ 
cession of carriages, followed by men on 
horse anti afoot, came from a turn in the 
main road and formed a sort of rearguard. 
The fascination of the night-ride was at 
once their justification and their excuse. 
The air was so still that the ringing 
sound of flying hoofs reached the ear 
when the first ganadero was some two miles 
in advance of the encierro : one was conscious 
of the heavy, intoxicating perfume that stole 
out from gardens on either side of the road, 
From the poplar trees came the ceaseless call 
of the cigarrons, nightingales sang amid thd 
orange-orchards of I^as Delicias, the melan¬ 
choly Cry of the bittern rose from the river 
marshes, with the croaking of the bull frogs 
who were never at rest And every venta 
along the roadside was crowded, the garden 
trees were hung with lanterns, guitars tinkled 
an accompaniment to malaguenas* jotas, 
boleros, and other songs and dances of 
Southern Spain, and through the pageant and 
festivities prepared in their honour the bulls 
moved with silent dignity. Right along the 
Guadalquivir's bank, where the lights shone 
from the fuluchas at rest upon its waters, they 


tramped almost up to the Tower of Gold, and 
then the plaza de toros shone out clearly in the 
light of huge bonfires kindled just beyond 
its boundaries. Guided for the first and last 
time by the poles of the ganaderos, the 
bullocks turned sharply to the right, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, that gave the 
one touch of suspense to the proceedings, 
the fighting-bulls followed* The heavy doors 
were drawn behind them, the procession dis¬ 
persed, and, quite unseen by any eyes save 
those of the men engaged, each bull was 
driven to his own condemned cell, while the 
bullocks remained by themselves in a small 
straw-covered yard* Then profound silence 
reigned throughout the city, broken only 
when the bells clashed from the Giralda 
Tower and the old serenos who paraded 
the streets with spear and lantern cried to the 
Maria Santissima that the night was clear, 

hi his narrow' cell El Cuchillo may have 
noted the coming of the morning when one 
white bar of light streamed in* There w ere 
sounds of varied activity beyond the tori!, but 
he remained undisturbed. He had little 
room to turn, there was no food, and, worse 
still, no water* Hunger, thirst, and fear 
yielded slowly to an overmastering sense of 
anger, founded upon his consciousness of 
giant strength. Fie bellowed savagely, and 
would have given effect to his rage had it 
been possible fo miive freely. 
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Long hours * passed, morning yielded to 
afternoon. The great splash of light that 
came through the bars waxed intense and 
intolerant and waned slowly with the passing 
hours, while an indescribable sense of move¬ 
ment filled the twilight of the condemned 
cell. In some subtle fashion it told ef 
the gathering of an expectant multitude. 
Then, somewhere beyond the toril, a military 
band crashed out the Spanish National 
Anthem, there were cheers and shouts, suc¬ 
ceeded by a death-like stillness that was 
broken in its turn by a shrill, penetrating 
trumpet-call. Time after time, for more than 
an hour, came the reverberating notes, the 
snatches of wild music, the cries from many 
thousand throats. Only one word rang clear : 
“ Espartero.” 

At last El Cuchillo became conscious of 
voices on either side, the light broadened, 
and a hand, shooting out a little way above 
him, stuck the barbed point of a red rosette 
in his shoulder. A moment later the 
trumpets called again, the front wall of his 
prison opened as though by magic, and he 
dashed forward with a rush that brought him 
half-way across the yellow arena. A yell from 
twelve thousand throats arrested him ; he 
lashed his flanks, blinked a little—for even 
the setting sun hurt his eyes after those long 
hours of darkness—and then answered his 
audience with a roar of defiance. Certainly 
he knew that he was surrounded by his 
enemies; perhaps the awful odour of blood 
that filled the arena gave him some prevision 
of the butchery that was to accompany his 
death. 

I pass over the first few minutes of the 
struggle. El Cuchillo knew no difference 
between the armour-cased picadores who 
carried the spiked poles and the hapless, 
unprotected, blindfolded horses they bestrode. 
That is all that needs be said by way of 
excuse for the six carcasses that strewed the 
arena when the tercio sounded, carcasses from 
which the blue-coated attendants had stripped 
saddle and bridle. With one exception the 
picadores had fallen behind their horses in 
the most approved fashion ; the exception, a 
heavy man, protected at all vital points against 
the reddened horns, was tossed high into the 
air and carried off with a broken collar-bone ; 
while Espartero himself drew El Cuchillo 
away with some of the most superb cloak- 
work Seville had seen since Lagartijo retired 
from the bull-ring. 

With the enthusiasm of the huge audi¬ 
torium a thrill of amazement was mingled. 
Though the bull's neck bore red marks of 


the picadores* poles, he was singularly fresh, 
his breathing was not short and sharp as it 
should have been, and he was in no sense 
distressed. 

Conecito came forward with his banderillas 
and the crowd cheered, for the banderillero 
was a favourite. Bull and man seemed to 
charge together, and then Conecito was seen 
travelling post-haste for the barrier, which he 
reached just in time, while his opponent 
drew up and trotted off gamely with but 
“half a pair” (the technical term for one 
banderilla) hanging from his shoulder. The 
second banderillero tried next and failed 
altogether—El Cuchillo's pace beat him 
utterly; and then, to the accompaniment of 
a roar of applause and a burst of barbaric 
music, Espartero himself came forward 
with a pair of the light lances. This time 
there was no mistake. For all Cuchillo’s 
wonderful habit of using his eyes as he 
charged he could never quite tell where the 
great matador would cross him, and at the 
second attempt the two lances were beauti¬ 
fully placed. Then Conecito tried again, with 
the same result as before, save that the one 
sent home was on the other side of the bull's 
flank, so that he carried two pairs now. The 
second banderillero was quite beaten, but 
Guerrita, who led the second cuadrilla, suc¬ 
ceeded, amid thunders of acclamation. Then 
the judge raised his hand to the string with 
which he signalled, the trumpeters sounded 
the third call, and a great hush fell upon the 
arena. 

Espartero was to kill. The great diestro, 
who had been testing the quality of two or 
three swords, and giving instructions to the 
footmen of his cuadrilla, now chose his 
weapon, and wrapping the scarlet muleta 
round it strode across the arena until he 
stood below the President's box. 

Hat in hand, he asked permission to kill 
El Cuchillo in manner that would do honour 
to Seville. The President raised his hat in 
token of assent; Espartero flung his own 
over the barrier and turned towards the 
middle of the arena, where El Cuchillo, 
standing sturdily defiant, greeted his coming 
with a thunderous bellow, and stared with 
bloodshot eyes at the gold epaulettes and 
braid, the gaudy coat, the red waistband, and 
blood-stained white stockings of his enemy. 

Conecito, who now carried one of the 
plum-coloured cloaks, stood a little to the 
left of his chief and heard Espartero speak 
to the bull as though he were a human 
being. 

“ El Cuchillo,” he sajiff, slowly, almost 
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solemnly, “ you are a great bull and know no 
fear. You have killed six horses and you 
are still fresh. I, Espartero, salute and 
honour you. And now one of us must die,' 1 
So saying, he unfurled the scarlet cloth, 
the muleta, and flashed it across the bull's 
startled eyes, so that he charged the uncanny 
thing. It jumped up out of his reach, and 
came hack just 
below his nose, 
and buzzed round 
him like a hornet, 
and led him to 
jump and mm 
and twist and lose 
his caution, and 
stand with his 
forelegs closer 
and closer to¬ 
gether as Espur 
tero wished, for 
when they were 
quite in the nor¬ 
mal position he 
could send his 
espada t hrough 
the matted hair 
over the shoulder 
and through the 
lungs to the heart. 

Then on a sud¬ 
den, when the 
aficionados were 
telling each other 
that the end 
of the splendid animal would be tame 
enough, and speculating whether Espartero 
would kill with his favourite volapies, or 
would fall back on the descabello k pulso, 
that must be difficult with a bull whose move¬ 
ments were so uncertain, El Cuchillo seemed 
to recover his nerve. He ignored the muleta 
and rushed at Espartero himself, and in that 
moment all the dieslro’s plans were upset, 
and he was forced to save himself by one of 
the agile turns of which he was the master 
The trumpets sounded a single warning 
note; Espartero had gone beyond the time 
allotted to him, A murmur of astonishment 
rippled round the vast arena ; never before 
in the history of Seville had Espartero been 
warned- Even the boys who sold pro¬ 
grammes and fruit and sandwiches ceased 
their cries ; the flutter of fans on the sunny 
side of the ring faded into stillness almost 
automatically ; and the gaudy flags that 
decked the arena seemed to hang breathless. 
Alone in that vast concourse matador and 
bull preserved their tranquillity, and it would 


be hard to say which of the two needed it 
most. 

Espartero realized the need for prompt 
action* With splendid disregard for danger 
he returned to his work, and once again the 
muleta flashed all round the bull’s head, 
bewildering, dazing, and almost stupefy¬ 
ing him, while one of the handerillas that 


lay right across the animal's shoulder 
was lifted into its proper place hy a daring 
stroke of the sword. For a moment the 
forelegs came together, and it seemed as 
though Espartero hurled himself upon the 
bull, but a second later the sword was high 
in the air, the matadors stroke had been 
foiled by one of El Cuchillo's sudden move¬ 
ments, and one blood-stained horn ripped 
Espartero’s red waistband as he jumped aside, 
avoiding death by a hand's breadth. The 
capadores rushed in to cover their chiefs 
retreat, and El Cuchillo, disdaining the plum- 
coloured cloaks, made for one man. The 
moment of mad chase to the harrier was one 
of horrible uncertainty, the capador vaulted 
and fell, badly bruised, on the other side, and 
then El Cuchillo trotted back to the centre 
of the arena, distressed and bleeding, but 
unbeaten. The trumpet called again. 

Espartero examined the sword that had 
been picked up and brought to him, and 
flung it aside. Armed with a fresh one, he 
[>aused to replace and reassure his wondering 
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cuadrilla, and moved forward again* His 
face was perfectly colourless, his hand was 
shaking, the fatigue of the work done during 
the long afternoon was making itself felt, for 
he had killed two difficult bulls already, and 
El Cuchilio had been more than twenty 
minutes in the arena* 

‘‘Give me your horns or take my sword 
this time,” he cried, as he approached his 
enemy, and, as though in reply, El Cuchilio 
bellowed his defiance to Spain and its 
champion matador. 

Now, in those last moments, the silence 
was almost as oppressive as the heat 

Something of the fury of despair seemed to 
seize upon man and beast, some shadow of 
their overwhelming anxiety lay heavily upon 
the audience. The muleta had seemingly 
lost its power to charm, and the matador 
seemed resolved to set his life upon the point 
of his own sword. With a superb gesture,, 
he lowered the scarlet rag and invited El 
Cuchilio to charge. Hundreds of men and 
women, used though they were to all the 
carnage of the arena, turned their eyes away, 
until a deafening roar roused them to see 
Espartero hurled on one side and El Cuchilio 
in pursuit of the plum-coloured cloaks, with 
the sword quivering in his shoulder. 

As the shout rolled through the arena, 


and Espartero walked slowly to the barrier, 
the setting sun made a final effort and flooded 
half the arena with yellow crocus-coloured 
light. The pigeons from the Giralda Tower 
swept right across the plaza, and from the 
sunny side rose a sudden shout of “ Pardon ! 
pardon ! ” 

It was caught up all over the arena as El 
Cuchilio, with a mighty effort, shook the 
sword out of his shoulder and, with splendid 
valour, returned to the centre of the arena, 
unbeaten still, and ready for the next attack. 

The clamour increased and became deafen¬ 
ing, until Espartero was seen walking empty- 
handed to the comer below* the President's 
box. Then it died away to absolute silence. 

In clear tones that could be heard all over 
one side of the arena the great matador asked 
the President to grant pardon to El Cuchilio 
for his splendid fight, which had given more 
honour to the famous plaza de toros than would 
come to it by his death* And the President, 
listening gravely to the appeal, raised his hat 
and replied, I( We pardon El Cuchilio on 
account of his bravery, w 

Amid a scene of extraordinary enthusiasm 
the trumpets sounded again, and the tame 
bullocks came into the arena by way of 
the tori I, They grouped themsel ves round 

El Cuchilio, while 
people cheered and 
flung hats and 
cigars and flowers 
to Espartero, and 
the hand played the 
National Anthem. 
So the long-horned 
hero of u the herd 
of death ” passed to 
the toril, where the 
barbs were re¬ 
moved, his wounds 
were dressed and 
his raging thirst was 
satisfied. And the 
crowd that had 
gathered along the 
riverside road to 
see him pass to his 
death gathered on 
the morrow to do 
him honour on his 
way back to the 
pleasant pastures of 
Utrera, where old 
age comes to him 
to-day, slowly and 
iIT in peaceful guise. 
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Composite Portraits of Men of Genius. 


UPPOSB it were possible to 
fuse counterfeit presentments 
of the most illustrious men 
in each department of human 
effort, so that instead of ten 
separate geniuses we should 
have one, representing and typifying the 
whole. What would be the result? We 
should first of all have an absolute creation. 
We should have the portrait of no one man 
who ever lived and yet a likeness drawn 
direct from life- Photography has within the 
last few years rendered the process an easy 
one. The old method of composite photo¬ 
graphy was to make a series of slight expo¬ 
sures on the same sensitized plate. This 
was attended by many drawbacks, owing to 
the difficulty of adjusting the degree of light, 
and these drawbacks became more pro¬ 
nounced when portraits of different tone 
values were attempted. We will resort hero 
to another and more novel mode of opera¬ 
tion. We will take ten negatives of eminent 
personages and superimpose one upon 
another, so that the net result is obtained 
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by the action of 
light passing 
through these ten 
negatives upon a 
sensitized photo¬ 
graphic plate. 
Here we have a 
building up of ten 
units, an ideal 
genius; we are 
rolling ten illus¬ 
trious personages 
into one. 

Let us begin 
with the compo¬ 
site portrait of ten 
leading British 
statesmen. It is 
one of the most, 
perhaps the most, 
interesting of the 
series. Its deep 
interest lies in the 
fact that the most 
marked facial 
phases of all the 
decade may here- 
in be traced. The 


writer showed 
this photograph 


to a well-known man of letters and asked 
him if he could guess whose portrait it 
was. He studied it for some time in 
perplexity and then exclaimed, in a burst 
of admiration, “I thought I knew the 
faces of all of England’s worthies, but this 
beats me* Whoever he is, a man with a 
face like that ought to have been Prime 
Minister of England. He has strength, 
resolution, humour, and sagacity. Who is 
he?” 

Another commentator thought he detected 
a strong likeness to Sir Robert Peel, but Peel 
grown much older. 

We shall not go far wrong if, after the 
hastiest of glances at the composite of ten 
eminent Generals, we say that three faces 
emerge therefrom almost, as it were, simul¬ 
taneously, The first is Cromwell There 
can be no doubt of that grim, stem, hard¬ 
bitten look, while, oddly enough, both Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Roberts are distinctly 
visible* Wellington's features are there 
in exactly the same degree as are the 
others ; only, being of a more uncommon 
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mould, they are 
obliged to struggle 
to the surface with 
the weight of nine 
wholly unlike vis¬ 
ages, so to speak, 
holding t he m 
under. 

Who could 
doubt that the face 
shown in our next 
portrait is that of 
a sailor? It is, in 
fact, a unified por¬ 
trait of ten great 
sailors — Nelson, 
Albemarle, Rod¬ 
ney, Beresford, 
Bridport, Frank¬ 
lin, Seymour, 
M cC 1 intock, Bar¬ 
ring t o n, and 
Fisher Without 
exaggeration it 
may be said that 
the qualities of 
each of these emi¬ 
nent seamen are 
represented here. 
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Humour, patience, 
and doggedness 
are clearly deline¬ 
ated. No such 
man as this ever 
had a mundane 
existence. No 
such admiral ever 
commanded one 
of the King's 
fleets; but what 
First Lord, what 
Admiralty Board, 
would hesitate to 
entrust the com¬ 
mand of ship, 
squadron, or fleet 
to one who bore 
such a recom¬ 
mendation in his 
face ? 

W e turn t i> 
lawyers. In the 
next portrait we 
have a composite 
group of ten 
acknow1e dg e d 
legal luminaries, 
wit: Coke, 
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that it was the pur- 
trait of one of the 
Elizabethan poets. 
The conclusion 
would be most in¬ 
teresting because 
we ourselves 
detect most 
strongly in this 
composite of ten 
leading poets the 
features of Keats 
and Shelley, but 
of its being the 
face of a poet 
there is never any 
doubt. Each, 
however, of the 
ten poets contri¬ 
butes something 
to estamp the 
[jortrait with its 
ultimate character. 
The likenesses 
of ten of our 
leading writers 
superimposed 
yield us a very 
different result. 


Blackstone, Thur- 
low f Mansfield, 
Erskine, Eldon, 
B n jugham, Cole¬ 
ridge, Halsbury, 
and Alverstone, 
Mark the totally 
different facial 
qualities ! The 
great lawyer is 
sagacious, hut he 
is also secretive, 

ponderous, and 

saturnine, and we 
find all this ex¬ 
emplified in the 
composite. 

Nine out of ten 
men in the accom¬ 
panying portrait 
would discover 
a resemblance to 
Shakespeare, or at 
least a suggestion 
of him. At a 
second glance 
they would dis¬ 
miss the impres¬ 
sion, but conclude 

Vol. *.kx, so. 
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labelled “A British 
Scientist." Deep 
reading, sedulous 
research, wide 
knowledge, clear 
insight into Nature 
—all these quali¬ 
ties are revealed. 
No single indi¬ 
vidual of the ten 
can here be de¬ 
fined. It is a pure 
plan of the facial 
and mental quali¬ 
ties of all 

Perhaps them is 
no more success- 
ful composite than 
that of ten great 
British actors, 
living and dead. 
O n e c r i t ieal 
authority, after ex¬ 
amining it with 
interest, handed it 
back with the re¬ 
mark, “ Humph ! 
What is it ? A 
ghost picture of 


We have here a 
stronger, sturdier, 
worldlier type. It 
is easy to imagine 
such a man as 
this having written 
a History of 
England, u Vanity 
Fair,”or “Soldiers 
Three.” Charles 
Dickens is here 
very visibly sug¬ 
gested without any 
of his features 
being rendered. 
It is portrayed in 
the alert, eager 
expression of the 
portrait. 

The next is a 
group of ten scien¬ 
tists — Newton, 
Darwin, Herschel, 
Spencer, Faraday, 
Huxley, Hobbes, 
Ijyell, Ramsay, 
and Kelvin. The 
result is a portrait 
which might be 
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Beerbohm Tree?'* 
Here certainly we 
have the ideal 
histrion, a great 
British actor, cap¬ 
able of acting tra¬ 
gedy and comedy, 
a man who com¬ 
bines in his own 
person all the mar¬ 
vellous mimetic 
gifts of Garrick and 
Irving, Foote and 
Mathews, Hare 
and Wyndham. 

Well might the 
Royal College of 
Physicians as well 
as the Royal Col¬ 
lege of Surgeons 
order from some 
competent artist a 
life size replica in 
oils of the accom¬ 
panying eclectic 
|>ortrait of Eng¬ 
land's most emi¬ 
nent healers. If 
ever there was 
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a countenance 
better calculated 
to inspire confi¬ 
dence in the 
patient we have 
not seen it. It is 
piling Broadbent 
upon Abemethy 
and Halford upon 
Sydenham. The 
44 bedside manner ! 
of such a practi¬ 
tioner would be 
something magni¬ 
ficent, stupendous. 
He would have at 
tained, of course, a 
baronetcy, with a 
peerage in pros 
pect, and be the 
trusted confidant 
of Royalty* 

How different 
the last from the 
composite like¬ 
ness of ten great 
painters, the cha¬ 
racter of which is 
more akin to that 
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the typical face 
of an ecclesiastic 
until we remember 
what kind of men 
were Knox and 
Wesley, Jeremy 
Taylor and Spur¬ 
geon — men of 
energy and elo¬ 
quence, hard 
hitters and of 
strong common 
sense, qualities far 
more distinguished 
than amiability 
and long-suffering; 
and thus we find 
in this portrait the 
face of a man not 
unlike what we 
might easily con¬ 
ceive John Wesley 
might have been 
if he had Spur¬ 
geon's roughness 
and readiness, or 
Spurgeon if he had 
Wesley’s scholar¬ 
ship and suavity. 




of the poets than 
any other in this 
series! Turner 
appears to emerge 
distinctly, so also 
does Landseer. 
About the rest we 
cannot be quite 
sure, although we 
seem to see flashes 
of Flaxman and 
Rossetti. It is a 
decidedly interest¬ 
ing physiognomy 
even were we 
ignorant of its 
origin — the face 
of a distinguished 
man, 

Last but not 
least come ten 
divines, ten great 
preachers who 
have played such 
a great part in the 
social history of 
England. At first 
sight this does not 
strike us as being 
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The Empire of the Ants. 


By H. G. Wells. 


I. 



|HEN Captain Gerilleau 
received instructions to take 
his new gunboat, the Benjamin 
Constant , to Badama on the 
Batemo arm of the Guarama- 
dema and there assist the 
inhabitants against a plague of ants, he sus¬ 
pected the authorities of mockery. His 
promotion had been romantic and irregular ; 
the affections of a prominent Brazilian lady 
and the captain’s liquid eyes had played a 
part in the process, and the Diario and 
O Futuro had been lamentably disrespectful 
in their comments. He felt he was to give 
further occasion for disrespect. 

He was a Creole, his conceptions ot 
etiquette and discipline were pure-blooded 
Portuguese, and it was only to Holroyd, the 
Lancashire engineer who had come over 
with the boat, and as an exercise in the use 
of English—his “ th ” sounds were very un¬ 
certain—that he opened his heart. 

“It is in effect,” he said, “to make me 
absurd ! What can a man do against ants ? 
Dey come, dey go.” 

“They say,” said Holroyd, “ that these don’t 
go. That chap you said was a Sambo-” 

“ Zambo ;—it is a sort of mixture of blood.” 

“ Sambo. He said the people are going.” 

The captain smoked fretfully for a time. 
“ Dese tings ’ave to happen,” he said at last. 
“ What is it ? Plagues of ants and suchlike 
as God wills. Dere was a plague in Trinidad 
—the little ants that carry leaves. Orl der 
orange trees, all der mangoes ! What does it 
matter? Sometimes ant armies come into 
your houses—fighting ants ; a different sort. 
You go and they clean the house. Then 
you come back again;—the house is clean, 
like new ! No fleas, no jiggers in the floor.” 

“ That Sambo chap,” said Holroyd, “ says 
these are a different sort of ant.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders, fumed, 
and gave his attention to a cigarette. 

Afterwards he reopened the subject. “ My 
dear ’Olroyd, what am I to do about dese 
infernal ants ? ” 

“ You’re asking me ? ” 

“Yes,” said Gerilleau, reluctantly, and 
broke out. “ But it is a confounded shame ! 
’Ere 1 ’ave got dis gun ! Very likely I shall 
never use it -never ! And an insurrection in 
Parana -practically— now. They will not let 
me target practise. . . . But about dese ants ! ” 


“They say corrosive sublimate is rather 
good for them. You ought to lay in some 
of that. Then chalk, or lime, or whiting— 
what you do dancing girls’ shoes with.” 

“ Ah, precisely ! ” said the captain. 

“And carbolic acid. After all—you’ve 
got to pull the job ojj, you know. You’ve 
got to make a success of it.” 

The captain reflected. “ It is ridiculous,” 
he said. But in the afternoon he put on his 
full uniform and went ashore, and jars and 
boxes came back to the ship and subse¬ 
quently he did. And Holroyd sat on deck 
in the evening coolness and smoked pro¬ 
foundly and marvelled at Brazil. They were 
six days up the Amazon, some hundreds of 
miles from the ocean, and east and west of 
him there was an horizon like the sea, and 
to the south nothing but a sand bank island 
with some tufts of scrub. The water was 
always running like a sluice, thick with 
dirt, animated with crocodiles and hover¬ 
ing birds, and fed by some inexhaustible 
source of tree-trunks ; and the waste of it, the 
headlong waste of it, filled his soul. The 
town of Alemquer with its meagre church, its 
thatched sheds for houses, its discoloured 
ruins of ampler days, seemed a little thing lost 
in this wilderness of Nature, a sixpence 
dropped on Sahara. He was a young man, 
this was his first sight of the tropics, he came 
straight from England, where Nature is hedged, 
ditched, and drained into the perfection of 
submission, and he had suddenly discovered 
the insignificance of man. For six days they 
had been steaming up from the sea by unfre¬ 
quented channels and man had been as rare 
as a rare butterfly. One saw, one day a canoe, 
another day a distant station, the next no men 
at all. He began to perceive that man is 
indeed a rare animal, having but a precarious 
hold upon this land. 

He perceived it more clearly as the days 
passed and he made his devious way to the 
Batemo, in the company of this remarkable 
commander who ruled over one big gun, and 
was forbidden to waste his ammunition. 
Holroyd was learning Spanish industriously, 
but he was still in the present tense and sub¬ 
stantive stage of speech, and the only other 
person who had any words of English was a 
negro stoker who had them all wrong. 
The second in command was a Portuguese 
“da Cunha” who spoke French, but it was a 
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different sort of French from the French 
Holroyd had learnt in Southport, and their 
intercourse was confined to politenesses and 
simple propositions about the weather. And 
the weather, like everything else in this 
amazing new world—the weather had no 
human aspect, and was hot by night and 
hot by day, and the air steam, even the 
wind was hot steam, smelling of vegeta¬ 
tion in decay : and the alligators and the 
strange birds, the flies of many sorts and 
sizes, the beetles, the ants, the snakes and 
monkeys, seemed to wonder what man was 
doing in an atmosphere that had no gladness 
in its sunshine and no coolness in its night. 
To wear clothing was intolerable, but to cast 
it aside was to scorch by day and expose an 
ampler area to the mosquitoes by night; to 
go on deck by day was to be blinded by 
glare and to stay below was to suffocate. 
And in the daytime came certain flies, 
extremely clever and noxious about one's 
wrist and ankle. Captain Gerilleau, who was 
Holroyd's sole distraction from these physical 
distresses, developed into a formidable bore, 
telling the simple story of his heart's affec 
tions day bv day, a string of anonymous 
women, as if he were telling beads. Some¬ 
times he suggested sport, and they shot at 
alligators, and at rare intervals they came 
to human aggregations in the waste of 
trees, and stayed for a day or so, and 
drank and sat about, and, one night, danced 
with Creole girls, who found Holroyd's 
poor elements of Spanish, without 
either past tense or future, amply sufficient 
for their purposes. But these were mere 
luminous chinks in the long grey passage of 
the steaming river, up which the throbbing 
engines beat. A certain liberal heathen 
deity in the shape of a demijohn, held 
seductive court aft, and, it is probable, 
forward. 

But Gerilleau learnt things about the ants, 
more things and more, at this stopping place 
and that, and became interested in his 
mission. 

“ Dey are a new sort of ant,” he said. 
“ We have got to be—what do you call it ?— 
entomologie? Big. Five centimetres ! 
Some bigger ! It is ridiculous. We are 
like the monkeys—sent to pick insects. . . . 
But dey are eating up the country.” 

He burst out indignantly. “ Suppose— 
suddenly, there are complications with 
Europe. Here am I—soon we shall be 
above the Rio Negro—and my gun, use¬ 
less ! ” 

He nursed his knee and mused. 
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“ Dose people who were dere at de dancing 
place, dey 'ave come down. Dey 'ave lost 
all they got. De ants come to deir 'ouse 
one afternoon. Everyone run out. You 
know when de ants come one must—every¬ 
one runs out and they go over the house. 
If you stayed they'd eat you. See? Well, 
presently dey go back; dey say, ‘The ants 
'ave gone.' . . . De ants ' avert't gone. Dey 
try to go in—de son, 'e goes in. De ants 
fight.” 

“ Swarm over him ? ” 

“ Bite 'im. Presently he comes out again 
—screaming and running. He runs past 
them to the river. See? He gets into de 
water and drowns de ants—yes.” Gerilleau 
paused, brought his liquid eyes close to 
Holroyd's face, tapped Holroyd’s knee with 
his knuckle. “That night he dies, just as if 
he was stung by a snake.” 

“ Poisoned—by the ants ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” Gerilleau shrugged his 
shoulders. “ Perhaps they bit him badly. 

. . . When I joined dis service I joined to 
fight men. Dese things, dese ants, dey 
come and go. It is no business for men.” 

After that he talked frequently of the ants 
to Holroyd, and whenever they chanced to 
drift against any speck of humanity in that 
waste of water and sunshine and distant 
trees, Holroyd's improving knowledge of the 
language enabled him to recognise the 
ascendant word Saiiba, more and more com¬ 
pletely dominating the whole. 

He perceived the ants were becoming 
interesting, and the nearer he drew to them 
the more interesting they became. Gerilleau 
abandoned his old themes, almost suddenly, 
and the Portuguese lieutenant became a con¬ 
versational figure ; he knew something about 
the leaf-cutting ant, and expanded his know¬ 
ledge. Gerilleau sometimes rendered what 
he had to tell to Holroyd. He told of the 
little workers that swarm and fight, and the 
big workers that command and rule, and how 
these latter always crawled to the neck and 
how' their bites drew* blood. He told how 
they cut leaves and made fungus beds, and 
how their nests in Caracas are sometimes a 
hundred yards across. Two days the three 
men spent disputing whether ants have eyes. 
The discussion grew' dangerously heated on 
the second afternoon, and Holroyd saved the 
situation by going ashore in a boat to catch 
ants and see. He captured various specimens 
and returned, and some had eyes and some 
hadn’t. Also, they argued, do ants bite or 
sting ? 

“ 1 >ese ants,” said Gerilleau after collecting 
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information at a rancho, “have big eyes, 
They don’t run about blind—not as most 
ants do. No! L>ey get in corners and watch 
what you do.” 

“And they sting?" asked Holroyd. 

“ Yes* Dey sting, Dere is poison in the 
sting.'’ He meditated, “ I do not see what 
men can do against ants. Dey come and go/' 

41 But these don't go/’ 

“ They will," said Gerilleau* 

Fast Tamandu there is a long low coast of 
eighty miles without any population, and 
then one comes to the confluence of the 
main river and the Batenin arm like a great 
lake, and then the forest came nearer, came 
at last intimately near. The character of the 
channel changes, snags abound, and the 
Benjamin Constant moored by a cable 
that night, under 
the very shadow 
of dark trees* 

For the first rime 
for many days 
came a spell of 
coolness, and 
Holroyd and 
Gerilleau sat late, 
smoking cigars 
and enjoying this 
delicious sensa¬ 
tion, Gerilleau's 
mind was full of 
ants and what 
they could do t He 
decided to sleep 
at last, and lay 
down on a mat¬ 
tress on deck, a 
man hopelessly 
perplexed, his last 
words, when he 
already seemed 
asleep, being to 
ask with a flourish 

of despair, “ What can one do 
ants? , , , De whole thing is absurd. 

Holroyd was left to scratch his bitten 
wrists, and meditate alone* He sat on the 
bulwark and listened to the little changes 
in Gerilleau's breathing until he was fast 
asleep, and then the ripple and lap of the 
stream took his mind and brought back that 
sense of immensity that had been growing 
upon him since first he had left Para and 
come up the river. The monitor showed but 
one small light, and there was first a little 
talking forward and then stillness. His eyes 
went from the dim black outlines of the 
middle works of the gunboat towards the 
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bank, to the black, overwhelming mysteries 
of forest, lit now and then by a firefly, and 
never still from the murmur of alien and 
mysterious activities. . * , 

It was the inhuman immensity of this land 
that astonished and oppressed him. He 
knew the skies were empty of men, the stars 
were specks in an incredible vastness of space; 
he knew the ocean was enormous and un¬ 
tamable, but in England he had come to 
think of the land as man's. In England it is 
indeed man's; the wild things live by suffer 
ance, grow on lease ; everywhere the roads, 
the fences, and absolute security runs* In an 
atlas too, the land is man's, and all coloured 
to show his claim to it—in vivid contrast to 
the universal independent blueness of the 
sea. He had taken it for granted that a day 


would come when everywhere about the 
earth, plough and culture, light tramways and 
good roads, an ordered security, would 
prevail. But now ; he doubted. 

This forest was interminable, it had an air 
of being invincible, and Man seemed at best 
an infrequent, precarious intruder One 
travelled for miles, amidst the still* silent 
struggle of giant trees, of strangulating 
creepers, of assertive flowers; everywhere 
the alligator, the turtle, and endless varieties 
of birds and insects seemed at home, dwelt 
irreplaeeably; but man, man at most held a 
footing upon resentful clearings, fought weeds, 
fought beasts and insects for the barest foot- 
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hold, fell a prey to snake and beast, insect 
and fever, and was presently carried away. 
In many places down the river he had been 
manifestly driven back, this deserted creek 
or that preserved the name of a * rasa ,, and 
here and there ruinous white walls and a 
shattered tower enforced the lesson. The 
puma, the jaguar, were more the masters 
here. . . . 

Who were the real masters ? 

In a few miles of this forest there must be 
more ants than there were men in the whole 
world ! This seemed to Holroyd a perfectly 
new idea. In a few thousand years men had 
emerged from barbarism to a stage of civili¬ 
zation that made them feel lords of the future 
and masters of the earth ! But what was to 
prevent the ants evolving also? Such ants 
as one knew lived in little communities of a 
few thousand individuals, made no concerted 
efforts against the greater world. But they 
had a language, they had an intelligence! 
Why should things stop at that any more 
than men had stopped at the barbaric stage ? 
Suppose presently the ants began to store 
knowledge just as men had done by means 
of books and records, use weapons, form 
great empires, sustain a planned and 
organized war ? 

Things came back to him that Gerilleau 
had gathered about these ants they were 
approaching. They used a poison like the 
poison of snakes. They obeyed greater 
leaders even as the leaf-cutting ants do. 
They were carnivorous, and where they came 
they stayed. . . . 

The forest was very still. The water 
lapped incessantly against the side. About 
the lantern overhead there eddied a noiseless 
whirl of phantom moths. 

Gerilleau stirred in the darkness and 
sighed. “Wha’ can one doV ’ he murmured, 
and turned over and was still again. 

Holroyd was roused from meditations that 
were becoming sinister by the hum of a 
mosquito. 

II. 

The next morning Holroyd learnt they 
were within forty kilometres of Badama, and 
his interest in the banks intensified. He 
came up whenever an opportunity offered to 
examine his surroundings. He could see no 
signs of human occupation whatever, save for 
a weedy ruin of a house and the green- 
stained facade of the long-deserted monastery 
at Mojfi, with a forest tree growing out of a 
vacant window space, and great creepers 
netted across its vacant portals. Several 
flights of strange yellow butterflies with semi- 
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transparent wings crossed the river that 
morning, and many alighted on the monitor 
and were killed by the men. It was towards 
afternoon that they came upon the derelict 
cuberta. 

She did not at first appear to be derelict; 
both her sails were set and hanging slack in 
the afternoon calm, and there was the figure 
of a man sitting on the fore planking beside 
the shipped sweeps. Another man appeared 
to be sleeping face downward on the sort of 
longitudinal bridge these big canoes have in 
the waist. But it was presently apparent 
from the sway of her rudder and the way she 
drifted into the course of the gunboat that 
something was out of order with her. 
Gerilleau surveyed her through a field-glass, 
and became interested in the queer darkness 
of the face of the sitting man, a red-faced 
man he seemed, without a nose—crouching 
he was rather than sitting; and the longer the 
captain looked the less he liked to look at 
him, and the less able he was to take his 
glasses away. 

But he did so at last, and went a little way 
to call up Holroyd. Then he went back to 
hail the cuberta. He hailed her again, and 
so she drove past him. Santa Rosa stood 
out clearly as her name. 

As she came by and into the wake of the 
monitor she pitched a little, and suddenly 
the figure of the crouching man collapsed as 
though all its joints had given way. His hat 
fell off, his head was not nice to look at, and 
his body flopped lax and rolled out of sight 
behind the bulwarks. 

“Caramba ! ” cried Gerilleau, and resorted 
to Holroyd forthwith. 

Holroyd was half-way up the companion. 
“ Did you see dat ? ” said the captain. 

“ Dead ! ” said Holroyd. “ Yes. You’d 
better send a boat aboard. There’s some¬ 
thing wrong.” 

“ Did you—by any chance—see his face ? ” 

“ What was it like ? ” 

“ It was—ugh ! I have no words.” And 
the captain suddenly turned his back on 
Holroyd and became an active and strident 
commander. 

The gunboat came about, steamed parallel 
to the erratic course of the canoe, and 
dropped the boat with Lieutenant da Cunha 
and three sailors to board her. Then the 
curiosity of the captain made him draw up 
almost alongside as the lieutenant got aboard 
the boat, so that the whole of the Santa 
Rosa , deck and hold, was visible to Holroyd. 

He saw now clearly that the sole crew of 
the vessel was these two dead men, and though 
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he could not see their faces, he saw by their 
outstretched hands, which were all of ragged 
flesh, that they had been subjected to some 
strange exceptional process of decay. For a 
moment his attention concentrated on those 
two enigmatical bundles of dirty clothes and 
laxly flung limbs, and then his eyes went 
forward to discover the open hold piled high 
with trunks and cases, and aft, to where the 
little cabin gaped inexplicably empty. Then 
he became aware that the planks of the 
middle decking were dotted with moving 
black specks. 

His attention was riveted by these specks. 
They were all walking in directions radiating 
from the fallen man in a manner—the image 
came unsought to his mind—like the crowd 
dispersing from a bull-fight 

He became aware of Gerilleau beside him. 
“ Capo,” he said, “ have you your glasses ? Can 
you focus as closely as those planks there ? 

Gerilleau made an effort, grunted, and 
handed him the glasses. 

There followed a moment of scrutiny, 
“It’s ants, 71 said 
the Englishman, 
and handed the 
focused field- 
glass back to 
Gerilleau. 

His impres¬ 
sion of them was 
of a crowd of 
large black ants, 
very like ordinary 
ants except for 
their size, and 
for the fact that 
some of the larger 
of them bore a 
sort of clothing 
of grey. But at 
the time his in¬ 
spection was too 
brief for particu¬ 
lars. The head 
of Lieutenant da 


The lieutenant objected that the boat was 
full of ants. 

" You have your boots,” said Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant changed the subject. “ How 
did these men die ? ” he asked. 

Captain Gerilleau embarked upon specula¬ 
tions that Holroyd could not follow, and the 
two men disputed with a certain increasing 
vehemence. Holroyd took up the field glass 
and resumed his scrutiny, first of the ants 
and then of the dead man amidships, 

lie has described these ants to me very 
particularly. 

He says they were as large as any ants he 
has ever seen, black, and moving with a 
steady deliberation very different from the 
mechanical fussiness of the common ant. 
About one in twenty was much larger than 
its fellows and with an exceptionally large 
head. These reminded him at once of the 
master workers who are said to rule over the 
leaf-cutter ants; like them they seemed to be 
directing and co-ordinating the general move 
ments* They tilted their bodies back in 

a manner alto¬ 
gether singular 
as if they made 
some use of the 
fore feet. And 
he had a curious 
fancy that he was 
too far off to 
verify that most 
of these ants of 
both kinds were 
wearing accoutre¬ 
ments, had things 
strapped about 
their bodies by 
bright white 
bands like white 
metal threads. . . 

He put down 
the glasses ab¬ 
ruptly, realizing 
that the question 
of discipline be¬ 
tween the cap- 
tain and his. 
subordinate had 
become acute. 

“It is your 
duty/* said the 
captain, “ to go 
aboard. It is my 
instructions,” 

The lieutenant 
seemed on the 
verge of refusing. 


Cunha appeared 
as he stood erect 
in the boat and 
looked over the 
side of the 
cuberta, and a 
brief colloquy 
ensued between 
them. 

“You must go 
aboard/ 7 said 
Gerilleau. 
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The head of one of the mulatto sailors 
appeared beside him. 

“ I believe these men were killed by the 
ants,” said Holroyd abruptly in English. 

The captain burst into a rage. He made 
no answer to Holroyd. “ I have commanded 
you to go aboard,” he screamed to his sub¬ 
ordinate in Portuguese. “ If you do not go 
aboard forthwith it is mutiny—rank mutiny. 
Mutiny and cowardice! Where is the 
courage that should animate us? I will 
have you in irons, I will have you shot like a 
dog.” He began a torrent of abuse and 
curses, he danced to and fro. He shook his 
fists, he behaved as if beside himself with 
rage, and the lieutenant, white and still, stood 
looking at him. The crew appeared forward, 
with amazed faces. 

Suddenly in a pause of this outbreak the 
lieutenant came to some heroic decision, 
saluted, drew himself together and clambered 
upon the deck of the cuberta. 

“ Ah ! ” said Gerilleau, and his mouth shut 
like a trap. 

Holroyd saw the ants retreating before 
da Cunha's boots. The Portuguese walked 
slowly to the fallen man, stooped down, hesi¬ 
tated, clutched his coat and turned him over. 
A black swarm of ants rushed out of the 
clothes, and da Cunha stepped back very 
quickly and trod two or three times on the 
deck. 

Holroyd put up the glasses. He saw the 
scattered ants about the invader's feet, and 
doing what he had never seen ants doing 
before. They had nothing of the blind 
movements of the common ant; they were 
looking at him—as a rallying crowd of men 
might look at some gigantic monster that 
had dispersed it. 

“ How did he die ? ” the captain shouted. 

Holroyd understood the Portuguese to say 
the body was too much eaten to tell. 

, “ What is there forward ? ” asked Gerilleau. 

The lieutenant walked a few paces, and 
began his answer in Portuguese. He stopped 
abruptly and beat off something from his leg. 
He made some peculiar steps as if he was 
trying to stamp on something invisible and 
went quickly towards the side. Then he 
controlled himself, turned about, walked 
deliberately forward to the hold, clambered 
up to the fore decking from which the sweeps 
are worked, stooped for a time over the 
second man, groaned audibly, and made his 
way back and aft to the cabin, moving very 
rigidly. He turned and began a conversation 
with his captain, cold and respectful in tone 
on either side, contrasting vividly with the 


wrath and insult of a few moments before. 
Holroyd gathered only fragments of its 
purport. He reverted to the field-glass, and 
was surprised to find the ants had vanished 
from all the exposed surfaces of the deck. He 
turned towards the shadows beneath the 
decking and it seemed to him they were full 
of watching eyes. 

The cuberta, it was agreed, was derelict, 
but too full of ants to put men aboard to 
sit and sleep: it must be towed. The 
lieutenant went forward to take in and 
adjust the cable and the men in the boat 
stood up to be ready to help him. Holroyd's 
glasses searched the canoe. 

He became more and more impressed by 
the fact that a great, if minute and furtive, 
activity was going on. He perceived that a 
number of gigantic ants—they seemed nearly 
a couple of inches in length—carrying oddly- 
shaped burthens for which he could imagine 
no use—were moving in rushes from one 
point of obscurity to another. They did not 
move in columns across the exposed places, 
but in open, spaced out lines, oddly sugges¬ 
tive of the rushes of modern infantry 
advancing under fire. A number were taking 
cover under the dead man's clothes, and a 
perfect swarm was gathering along the side 
over which da Cunha must presently go. 

He did not see them actually rush for the 
lieutenant as he returned, but he has no 
doubt they did make a concerted rush. 
Suddenly the lieutenant was shouting and 
cursing and beating at his legs. “ I'm stung !” 
he shouted, with a face of hate and accusa¬ 
tion towards Gerilleau. 

Then he vanished over the side, dropped 
into his boat, and plunged at once into the 
water. Holroyd heard the splash. 

The three men in the boat pulled him out 
and brought him aboard, and that night he 
died. 

III. 

Holroyd and the captain came out of the 
cabin in which the swollen and contorted 
body of the lieutenant lay, and stood together 
at the stem of the monitor staring at the 
sinister vessel they trailed behind them. It 
was a close dark night that had only phantom 
flickerings of sheet lightning to illuminate it 
The cuberta, a vague black triangle, rocked 
about in the steamer’s wake, her sails bobbing 
and flapping; and the black smoke from the 
funnels, spark-lit ever and agam, streamed 
over her swaying masts. 

Gerilleau's mind was inclined to run on 
the unkind things the lieutenant had said in 
the heat of his last feypr, 
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HE PLUGGED AT unCe IK'I'U Tim WATER. 

“He says I murdered ’im/ 5 he protested, 
*Tt is simply absurd Someone *ad to go 
.aboard. Are we to run away from these 
confounded ants whenever they show up? ” 

Holroyd said nothing. He was thinking 
of a disciplined rush of little black shapes 
.across bare sunlit planking. 

“ It was his place to go/ ! harped Genlleau. 

“ He died in the execution of his duty. What 
has he to complain of? Murdered ! * . . 
But the poor fellow was—what is it?—de¬ 
mented* He was not in his right mind. 
The {>oison swelled him, , * ♦ U'm." 

They came to a long silence. 

“We will sink that canoe—burn it” 

44 And then?” 

The inquiry irri¬ 
tated Geri 1 leau* His 
shoulders went up, his 
hands flew out at right 
angles from his body, 

44 What is one to do t n 
he said, his voice 
going up to an angry 
squeak. 

“Anyhow,” he broke 
o u t vindictively, 

“ every' ant in dat 
cuberta !—I will bum 
dem alive!" 

Holroyd was not 
moved to conversa¬ 
tion, A distant ulula- 
tion of howling 
monkeys filled the 
sultry night with fore¬ 
boding sounds, and as 


the gunboat drew near the 
black, mysterious banks 
this was reinforced by a 
depressing clamour of 
frogs, 

“ What is one to do ? y> 
the captain repeated after 
a vast interval, and sud¬ 
denly becoming active 
and savage and blasphe¬ 
mous, decided to bum 
the Santa Rosa without 
further delay. Everyone 
aboard was pleased by 
that idea, everyone helped 
with rat; they pulled in 
the cable, cut it, and 
dropped the boat and 
fired her with tow and 
kerosene* and soon the 
cuberta was crackling and 
flaring merrily amidst the 
immensities of the tropical night, Holroyd 
watched the mounting yellow flare against 
the blackness* and the livid flashes of sheet 
lightning that came and went above the 
forest summits, throwing them into momen¬ 
tary silhouette, and his stoker stood behind 
him watching also. 

The stoker was stirred to the depths of his 
linguistics. “ Saiiba go pop, pop,” he said, 
“ Wahaw ! ” and laughed richly* 

But Holroyd was thinking that these little 
creatures on the decked canoe had also eyes 
and brains. 

The whole thing impressed him as in¬ 
credibly foolish and wrong, but—what was 
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one to do ? This question came back enor¬ 
mously reinforced on the morrow, when at 
last the gunboat reached Badama* 

This place, with its leaf-thatch-covered 
houses and sheds, its creeper-invaded sugar- 
mill, its little jetty of timber and canes, was 
very still in the morning heat, and showed 
never a sign of living mem Whatever ants there 
were at that distance were too small to see* 
“All the people ’ave gone,” said Gerilleau, 
“ but we will do one thing anyhow. We will 
*oat and vissel.” 

So Holroyd hooted and whistled. 

Then the captain fell into a doubting fit of 
the worst kind. “ Dere is one thing we can 
do,” he said presently. 

“ What's that ? w said Holroyd. 

“ ’Oot and vissel again,” 

So they did. 

The captain walked his deck and gesticu¬ 
lated to himself* He seemed to have many 
things on his mind. Fragments of speeches 
came from his lips. He appeared to be 
addressing some imaginary public tribunal 
either in Spanish or Portuguese. Holroyd’s 
improving ear detected something about 
ammunition- He came out of these pre¬ 
occupations suddenly into English. “ My 
dear ’Olroyd ! ” he cried, and broke off with 
“ But what can one do ? ” 

They took the boat and the field-glasses* 
and went close in to examine the place. They 
made out a number of big ants, whose still 
postures had a certain effect of watching 
them, dotted about the edge of the rude 
embarkation jetty. Gerilleau tried ineffectual 





pistol shots at these* Holroyd thinks he 
distinguished curious earthworks running 
between the nearer houses, that may have 
been the work of the insect conquerors of 
those human habitations. The explorers 
pulled past the jetty, and became aware of a 
human skeleton wearing a loin cloth, and 
very bright and clean and shining, lying 
beyond. They came to a pause regarding 
this. * - , 

“ I J ave all dose lives to consider,” said 
Gerilleau suddenly* 

Holroyd turned and stared at the captain, 
realizing slowly that he referred to the un¬ 
appetizing mixture of races that constituted 
his crew. 

u To send a landing party—it is impossible 
—impossible. They will be poisoned, they 
will swell* they will swell up and abuse me 
and die. It is totally impossible* * , , If 
we land, I must land alone, alone, in thick 
boots and with my life in my hand. Perhaps 
I should live. Or again—I might not land- 

I do not know. I do not know.” 

Holroyd thought he did, but he said nothing* 

“ De whole thing,” said Gerilleau suddenly* 

II ’as been got up to make me ridiculous. 
De whole thing 1” 

They paddled about and regarded the clean 
white skeleton from various points of view* 
and then they returned to the gunboat. Then 
Gerilleau’s indecisions became terrible. Steam 
was got up and in the afternoon the monitor 
went on up the river with an air of going to 
ask somebody something, and by sunset came 
back again and anchored. A thunderstorm 

gathered and 
broke furiously* 
and then the 
night became 
beautifully cool 
and quiet and 
everyone slept on 
deck. Except 
Gerilleau, who 
tossed about and 
muttered. In the 
dawn he roused 
Holroyd, 

11 Lord I ” said 
Holroyd, “ what 
?” 

I have de¬ 
cided,” said the 
captain, 

41 VVh at — to 
land ? ” said Hoi 


now 

i i 


* THEY TtX>K THE BOAT AND THE FIELD-GLASSES* AND WEST CLOSE IN TO 
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“ No! ” said the captain, and was for a 
time very reserved. “ I have decided,” he 
repeated, and Holroyd manifested symptoms 
of impatience. 

“ Well,—yes,” said the captain, “ I shall 
fire de big gun I ” 

And he did ! Heaven knows what the 
ants thought of it, but he did. He fired it 
twice with great sternness and ceremony. 
All the crew had wadding in their ears, and 
there was an effect of going into action about 
the whole affair, and first they hit and 
wrecked the old sugar-mill and then they 
smashed the abandoned store behind the 
jetty. And then Gerilleau experienced the 
inevitable reaction. 

“ It is no good,” he said to Holroyd ; “no 
good at all. No sort of bally good. We 
must go back—for instructions. Dere will 
be de deuce of a row about dis ammunition— 
oh ! de deuce of a row! You don’t know, 
’Olroyd. ...” 

He stood regarding the world in infinite 
perplexity for a space. 

“But what else was there to dol” he 
cried. 

In the afternoon the monitor started down 
stream again, and in the evening a landing 
party took the body of the lieutenant and 
buried it on the bank upon which the new 
ants have so far not appeared. . . . 

IV. 

I heard this story in a fragmentary state 
from Holroyd not three weeks ago. 

These new ants have got into his brain, 
and he has come back to England with the 
idea, as he says, of “ exciting people ” about 
them “before it is too late.” He says they 
threaten British Guiana, which cannot be 
much over a trifle of a thousand miles from 
their present sphere of activity, and that the 
Colonial Office ought to get to work upon 
them at once. He declaims with great 
passion: “These are intelligent ants. Just 
think what that means ! ” 

There can be no doubt they are a serious 
pest, and that the Brazilian Government is 
well advised in offering a prize of five 
hundred pounds for some effectual method 
of extirpation. It is certain too that, since 
they first appeared in the hills beyond Badama 
about three years ago, they have achieved 
extraordinary conquests. The whole of the 
south bank of the Batemo river, for nearly 
sixty miles, they have in their effectual occu¬ 
pation, they have driven men out completely, 
occupied plantations and settlements, and 
boarded and captured at least one ship. It 
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is even said they have in some inexplicable 
way bridged the very considerable Capuarana 
arm and pushed many miles towards the 
Amazon itself. There can be little doubt 
that they are far more reasonable and with a 
far better social organization than any pre¬ 
viously known ant species; instead of being 
in dispersed societies they are organized 
into what is in effect a single nation; but 
their peculiar and immediate formidableness 
lies not so much in this as in the intelligent 
use they make of poison against their larger 
enemies. It would seem this poison of 
theirs is closely akin to snake poison, 
and it is highly probable they actually manu¬ 
facture it, and that the larger individuals 
among them carry the needle-like crystals 
of it in their attacks upon men. 

Of course it is extremely difficult to get 
any detailed information about these new 
competitors for the sovereignty of the globe. 
No eye-witnesses of their activity, except for 
such glimpses as Holroyd’s, have survived 
the encounter. The most extraordinary 
legends of their prowess and capacity are 
in circulation in the region of the Upper 
Amazon, and grow daily as the steady advance 
of the invader stimulates men's imaginations 
through their fears. These strange little 
creatures are credited not only with the 
use of implements and a knowledge of fire and 
metals and with organized feats of engineer¬ 
ing that stagger our northern minds—unused 
as we are to such feats as that of the Saiibas 
of Rio de Janeiro, who in 1841 drove a 
tunnel under the Parahyba where it is as 
wide as the Thames at London Bridge—but 
with an organized and detailed method of 
record and communication analogous to our 
books. They are increasing rapidly in 
numbers, and Holroyd at least is firmly 
convinced that they will finally dispossess 
man over the whole of tropical South 
America. 

This is a startling outlook, but what is 
going to check them ? And why should 
they stop at tropical South America ? 

I confess I felt disposed to echo the 
inquiry of Captain Gerilleau and ask: “What 
can one do ? ” 

Suppose they go on spreading ! Suppose 
they come down the river to the sea and 
send off an expedition in the hold of some 
eastward-travelling ship! What could one do? 

There are moments when I am almost dis¬ 
posed to agree with Holroyd and believe that 
he has seen the beginning of one of the most 
stupendous dangers that have ever threatened 
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INKERTON’S ” may fairly 
be described as the greatest 
detective agency in the world, 
From its head quarters in 
New York its feelers extend 
not only over America, but 
throughout the remotest parts of Europe and 
Asia- Its expert detectives number many 
hundreds, and remarkable indeed has been 
their share in tracking culprits to their doom 
and in unravelling the mysteries of crime. 
It is the aim of the 
present article to give 
some account of the 
rise and history of 
this great agency, 
and of some of the 
celebrated cases in 
which it has em¬ 
ployed its skill to 
pursue the guilty and 
to assist the hand of 
justice. 

The agency was 
founded by Allan 
Pinkerton in the year 
1859, It will l>e inte¬ 
resting to believers in 
heredity, and especially 
to those of our own 
country, to note that 
Allan Pinkerton's 
father was a sergeant 
of police at Glasgow, 
where the future father 
of detectives was born, 
in 1819. It cannot 
be said* however, that 
young Allan received 
from his father any 
training in his future 
profession, for, while he was still a young 
lad, the "physical force” men of the revo¬ 
lutionary Chartists of those days killed 
Sergeant Pinkerton, and left the care of his 
family on the shoulders of Allan and his 
brother Robert. The young Allan learned 
the trade of a cooper— which some wag 
has pointed out is the next thing to that of 
a copper—and worked hard at it for some 
strenuous years. Finally, in 1842, when he 


had reached the age of twenty-three, and cir¬ 
cumstances had relieved him of the care of 
his fathers family, he took two important and 
decisive steps. He married on one day, and 
on the next he started with his wife for 
Canada, His idea was that he was going 
to find a better place to work at his trade 
of coopering. As a matter of fact, he was 
going to meet a very different destiny. By 
way of foretaste to a stormy and adventure¬ 
some life, the ship on which the Pinkertons 
sailed was wrecked on 
Sable Island, But 
the young Scots¬ 
man and his wife 
escaped, and made 
their way by schooner 
around the great lakes 
to Detroit, and thence 
in a mover’s wagon 
to the swampy little 
prairie village of Chi¬ 
cago. Necessity helped 
him to find immediate 
employment at the 
work of making barrels 
in a Chicago brewery, 
at a wage of fifty cents 
a day. 

Presently he found 
that there was a little 
settlement of Scots at 
the village of Dundee, 
Kane County, Illinois. 
It w r as a most natural 
thing that he should 
move to that friendly 
neighbourhood with his 
wife and star! a cooper's 
shop of his own. And 
now mark how Mother 
Nature, having made of this man a detective, 
fairly drove him to taking up what she in¬ 
tended should be his life-work. 

Cooper Pinkerton, looking about for a 
promising place to cut hoop-poles for his 
shop, chanced upon Fox Island, lying in the 
river of the same name and not far from 
1 )undee« The island was a sort of unclaimed 
no-man Viand. It was covered with a dense 
gr„«i, and 
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there was no reason why he should not help 
himself. But it chanced also that these were 
the days of wild-cat currency. The whole 
country was overrun with gangs of counter¬ 
feiters, who flooded the cities with bogus 
bank-notes. It chanced, again—if one will 
have it that way — that a gang of local 
counterfeiters had picked out Fox Island as 
a lonely and inaccessible place where they 
could set up their printing press and do their 
work in complete safety. They had already 
taken possession before the first trip after 
hoop-poles was made. 

So it happened that one day Allan Pink¬ 
erton rowed out to Fox Island a cooper and 
came back a detective. He found himself 
that summer afternoon. From that time on 
there was never a doubt as to the work he 
was to do in the world. He stayed on the 
island just long enough to satisfy himself that 
he had stumbled on a nest of counterfeiters. 
Then he quietly slipped back to the main¬ 
land—all the detective instinct in him aroused 
—and notified the sheriff of Kane County of 
what he had discovered. He did more than 
that. He became a member of the sheriff s 
posse, and personally assisted in the some¬ 
what dangerous arrest of the members of the 
desperate gang. In this work he showed so 
much bravery and so much natural skill 
that the grateful sheriff promptly offered him 
a commission as one of his deputies. And 
so Allan Pinkerton was first enrolled as the 
sworn foe of the enemies of society. 

The young deputy - sheriff was soon 
making a reputation as a detective. He 
had run down and captured several horse- 
thieves and had been chiefly instrumental 
in the destruction of several gangs of 
country outlaws and the punishment of their 
members. Presently the sheriff of Cook 
County, in which Chicago is located, heard 
of the prowess of the young Scot, and offered 
him a place as a deputy on his staff. Here 
was a larger field, which Pinkerton at once 
accepted. A little later he was made a 
special agent at the Post Office department ; 
then, when the police force of Chicago was 
put on an organized basis, he was given 
a position as its first and only detective. 

In those days the scattered railroads 
which ran through much wild and thinly- 
settled country were often the operating 
ground of the 44 hold-up ” men. It was to 
the task of preventing crimes of this kind 
that Allan Pinkerton and his men of the 
railroad secret service set themselves. As 
a result of the capture of the men who 
robbed the Adams Express Company, at 


Montgomery, Alabama, in 1859, Allan 
Pinkerton was asked the next year to 
form a secret service on the lines of the 
Pennsylvania and several other eastern rail¬ 
roads. 

In i860 Pinkerton’s operatives in Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia learned of the 
existence of a plot to assassinate the Presi¬ 
dent in the city of Baltimore when he 
reached there on his way to Washington to 
take the oath of office. Allan Pinkerton 
promptly reported the facts to friends of 
Lincoln in Chicago, and it was arranged 
that, without any public announcement, the 
plans should be changed and the new 
President practically smuggled into the 
capital by another route. All the arrange¬ 
ments were put into the hands of Pinkerton, 
and he successfully carried the responsibility. 
Without difficulty of any kind the President 
was safely brought to Washington and the 
plans of the conspirators entirely foiled. A 
little later President Lincoln, whose personal 
relations with the detective had given him 
great confidence in the latter’s powers, called 
Pinkerton to Washington and put him at 
the head of the National Bureau of Secret 
Service, under the name of Major E. J. 
Allan. 

Then began the most adventuresome and 
thrilling period of Allan Pinkerton’s life. He 
was at the head of the detective agency which 
covered practically the whole country ; his 
staff of operatives was made up of men and 
women who for skill, shrewdness, daring, and 
readiness of wit have hardly ever been 
equalled—never surpassed ; for five years 
many of them had daily shaken dice with 
death, penetrating to all parts of the hostile 
South, under circumstances in which a single 
careless word, a single moment of forgetful¬ 
ness, meant the fate of a spy. For these 
men and women and for their chief no 
possible development of criminal craft or 
criminal violence could present new terrors. 

Here is a case which shows the uncanny 
way in which the old-time detective went 
about his work. In pursuance of his regular 
duty, Allan Pinkerton was travelling in the 
South, and happened to reach a certain city 
on the very day when the robbery of a 
bank and the murder of the cashier had 
thrown the community into wild * excite¬ 
ment. Without revealing his identity he 
started to study the case, and shortly decided 
in his own mind that a somewhat prominent 
citizen, a friend of the cashier, who was 
not at all under suspicion, was in reality 
the guiltv nmiffi This much settled, he 
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succeeded in getting one of his operatives 
introduced into the house of the suspect 
in the guise of a servant For the purpose 
of working on the already overwrought 
nervous system of the suspect the opera¬ 
tive was instructed to sprinkle on the 
towels, handkerchiefs, and other linen used 
by the man a certain perfume which had 
been a favourite with the murdered cashier. 
Through the wall of the bedroom occupied 
by the guilty man 
ran a speaking- 
tube, the mouth¬ 
piece projecting 
close to the head 
of his bed, and 
through this tube 
the operative woke 
him up in the dead 
of the night by 
agonized groans 
and cries for mercy* 

These methods 
proved even more 
effective than had 
been anticipated. 

After enduring the 
strain for only a 
single night the 
sus[>ect fled for 
parts unknown, 
leaving behind him 
virtual acknowledg¬ 
ment of his guilt 
It was such early 
successes as this 
which firmly estab¬ 
lished the Pinker¬ 
ton reputation and 
laid the founda¬ 
tions for the great business which to-day 
keeps an army of one thousand two hundred 
men and women permanently busy in the 
United States alone. 

To tell in some detail the story of the 
Renos, and how they were finally run to 
earth and the gang broken up, may serve as 
a type of the Pinkerton method of dealing 
with the wild, night-riding desperadoes to 
whom murder was a pastime. Then to turn 
to the astounding record of the Bi dwell 
brothers, who successfully swindled the Bank 
of England out of a million sterling, only to 
be captured and sent to prison through the 
exertions of the Pinkertons, will show the 
marvellous way in which the almost diabolic 
craft of another class of criminals was more 
than matched by the skill of the detectives. 

As lately as five years ago there was still 


living near the quiet country town of Seymour, 
Indiana, an elderly woman, wife of a respect¬ 
able farmer, whose maiden name was Laura 
Reno. For thirty years she lived a common¬ 
place life on a remote farm, with nothing to 
distinguish her from the other women who 
drove into town on a Saturday to market 
their butter and eggs. But in the late sixties 
Laura Reno was at once the toast and the 
terror of the middle west. Her beauty was 

famous ; her skill 
and daring as a 
h orse wo man were 
topics of general 
conversation ; 
while her devotion 
to the four dashing 
outlaws who called 
her sister was 
widely known, 

The Reno family 
—their father was 
a Swiss and their 
mother a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch 
worn a n — n u in - 
bered six children. 
The boys were 
John, Frank, 
“ Sim,” and Wil¬ 
liam, who are to 
be named in the 
same breath as the 
leaders of the 
Reno gang of out¬ 
laws, and “Clint,” 
scornfully known 
by the rest of the 
familyas “Honest” 
Reno. They were 
all tall, strongly built, and handsome young 
fellows, whose reckless daring knew no limit, 
and who, before the relentless Pinkerton 
effected their capture, and the “ Secret 
Vigilance Committee of Southern Indiana " 
put a period to their careers, terrorized the 
people of three whole States and laughed for 
years at the impotent efforts of the police 
authorities. 

The Renos gathered about them on their 
farms near Seymour a crowd of skilled 
and desperate counterfeiters and safe- 
burglars, and from these centres they con¬ 
ducted their raids. The crimes which 
brought them into national notoriety were 
a whole series of train and express rob¬ 
beries, some of which netted them many 
thousands of pounds. Fear of the Renas' 
revenge kept their honest neighbours from 
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giving theslighteet testimony against them, and 
so great was their influence that they forced 
the election of corrupt officials, under whose 
administration it was impossible to secure the 
conviction of a member of the gang. 

Presently the Renos, yearning for more 
worlds to conquer, began to make raids into 
Illinois and Missouri, riding across country 
on horseback and leaving traite of burst safes 
and murdered men behind them. They 
cracked the safe in the office of the county 
treasurer at Gallatin, Daviess County, Mis¬ 
souri, and — fateful thing for the Renos 
—the detection and punishment of the 
marauders was put into the hands of Allan 
Pinkerton. He knew almost without inves¬ 
tigation that the job was the work of the 
Renos. He knew also that the home and 
head-quarters of the gang was m and about 
Seymour, Indiana. But how was a member 
of that band to be taken from the midst 
of his armed and desperate fellows ? How 
was proof to be secured from people who 
hardly dared to whisper the name of Reno? 

Presently a stranger drifted into Seymour 
and opened a saloon ; another man came to 
the little town and got a job as switchman 
and freight-handler around the railroad 
station; a third came to the village hotel 
and posed as a travelling gambler and card- 
player. One evening, not long after, John 
Reno, who had led the gang at Gallatin, was 
invited by the gambler, with whom he had 
got on somewhat friendly terms, to stroll 
down to the railroad station and watch the 
incoming of the west-bound train. He went, 
all unsuspecting, and as he leaned against 
the little freight-house and watched the 
passengers disembark he was suddenly sur¬ 
rounded and seized by six stalwart men from 
Missouri, headed by the sheriff of Daviess 
County and by Allan Pinkerton, in whose 
mind had originated this plan for his capture. 
Without a moment's delay requisition papers, 
which had been secured beforehand, were 
read to the fettered bandit; he was loaded 
on the puffing train and carried away through 
Illinois into Missouri before one of his 
dreaded brothers had even caught the first 
alarm. There he was tried apd sentenced to 
twenty-five years’ hard labour in the State 
Penitentiary. Thus early did Pinkerton 
make the first break in the ranks of the 
dreaded outlaws. But three of “ the bad 
Reno boys " were left, to say nothing of the 
dashing Laura, who was as sure a shot and 
as fierce-hearted an outlaw as the worst of 
them. And the Reno raids went on with 
even more boldness. 
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On one occasion, early in 1868, the Renos 
and their followers, eight or ten strong, rode 
on horseback almost across Indiana and 
Illinois, stopping from time to time to rob a 
bank, hold up a train, or terrorize a whole 
community. Into one small town near the 
Indiana State line they rode in broad day¬ 
light, while the court was in session in the 
court-house and the main street of the village 
crowded with people. Three or four of the 
gang surrounded the court-house; the rest 
approached the town bank, threw themselves 
from their horses, went in, and, at the point 
of their revolvers, ordered that the funds of 
the bank be dumped into the open mouth of a 
grain sack which one of them held up for that 
purpose. This money having been secured, 
they leisurely rode away, picking up as they 
went their comrades who had been left to 
watch the court-house. Before they reached 
the limits of the town the citizens had caught 
the alarm, and some of the more daring had 
begun to follow, firing at the bandits with 
shot-guns and revolvers. Not an instant did 
the Renos hesitate. They turned their horses, 
and, with a revolver in each hand, they 
charged back through the main street, yelling 
as they came and firing at every living thing 
in sight. As they approached the railroad 
station a passenger train pulled in. Instantly 
it was surrounded by members of the gang, 
some of whom entered the passenger and 
mail cars, while others boarded the engine 
and forced the engineer to pull the train 
down the track for half a mile. There at 
their leisure they looted the whole train, after 
which they uncoupled the engine, ran it for¬ 
ward for some distance, and then disabled 
the machinery so that the train was per¬ 
manently stalled. Then they calmly mounted 
their horses and rode away. 

Some months later a train was boarded 
at Marshfield, Indiana, and the express car 
robbed of nearly twenty thousand pounds in 
cash. The messenger, who resisted, was 
thrown off the moving train and fell down 
a steep embankment. It was plain that 
this was the work of the Renos. Mean¬ 
while the Pinkerton operatives, who 
were still posing as business men at Sey¬ 
mour, secured positive proof that the Reno 
gang w r as responsible not only for the 
Marshfield robbery, but for another on 
the same road, in which Moore, Gerroll, 
and Sparks, prominent members of the gang, 
were involved. Through the exertions of 
the Pinkertons these three men were finally 
arrested at Seymour and put on a train to be 
taken to jail at Brownstown, Indiana. But 
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they never reached their destination. The 
train was boarded at a wayside station by a 
band of masked men, and the three prisoners 
were taken from their captors and hanged to 
the same tree in an adjacent farmyard. This 
was the first appearance of the Secret 
Vigilance Committee of Indiana, This 
blow broke the power of the Renos, who 
now realized that their neighbours, goaded 
beyond the power of endurance by 
their repeated outbreaks of outlawry, 
had determined to meet violence with 
violence- The Renos fled and scattered to 
find safety. But Pinkerton and his men 
never relaxed their search. William and 
“Sim" Reno were caught in Indianapolis 
and locked up at New Albany, Indiana 
Frank Reno was found in Canada and brought 
back to the same jail after a hard fight in the 
courts. 

Then again the grim avengers of the 
Vigilance Committee took speedy and terrible 
action. They stormed the jail at New 
Albany, after a pitched battle with the sheriff 
and his deputies, and hanged the four 
members of the Reno gang to the high 
rafters in the corridor. This case was but 
one of many of the kind which the Pinker¬ 
tons handled successfully. 


While the Pinkertons were pitting their 
courage and shrewdness against the Renos 
and their desperate fellows on the one hand, 
they were also called upon to meet the in¬ 
finitely more cunning and intelligent work of 
several bands of bank forgers and other 
swindlers on a large scale, of whom the 
Bid well brothers—George and Austin—will 
always stand as the most audacious and 
successful, 

Austin Bidwell, the elder of the two and 
the man chiefly responsible for the plot which 
resulted in securing one million sterling from 
the Bank of England, was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y* Before he was twenty he was a pros¬ 
perous broker, who made money and spent it 
as easily as if it w f ere to be picked up on the 
street pavement. Presently he ran foul of an 
unlucky speculation ; at about the same time 
some official thieves—it was the time of 
Tweed, in New York—approached him with 
an offer to negotiate for them a large quantity 
of stolen bonds, Bidwell needed money 
badly and he readily consented. Being a 
man of good education and appearance and 
well skilled in the ways of finance, he took the 
bonds to Europe and there disposed of them 
without difficulty. His share of the booty 
was two thousand pounds. On his return 
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the same band of criminals—of whom the 
head of the New York Detective Department 
was the chief—was ready with proposals of 
new swindling games, in which Bidwell was 
quite ready to embark. The first was an 
attempt to forge a will, which finally failed. 
But while the conspirators were waiting for 
the outcome of this plot, they kept themselves 
in ready money by forging and successfully 
passing at the banking house of Jay Cook 
and Co. a cheque for four thousand pounds, 
payable to bearer. Encouraged by their easy 
success in this direction, they then proceeded 
to make elaborate preparations for swindling 
the same banking firm out of no less 
than fifty thousand pounds in hard cash. 
The plans for this great coup were perfectly 
made, and would have succeeded without 
question had it not been for the carelessness 
of the plotters in leaving behind them in a 
restaurant a fragmentary memorandum of the 
proposed disposition of their booty. This 
fell into the hands of a city detective, who 
did not rest until he had warned Jay Cook 
and Co., the warning coming on the very 
day on which the bonds were to have been 
delivered. 

But the failure of this plan taught no 
lesson to the Bidwells. They simply shook 
off the dust of New York and sailed for 
Europe, there to practise their wiles on the 
opulent and unsuspecting bankers of the 
Continent. With them went as a friend and 
fellow-conspirator a man of extraordinary 
ability and education, who will figure in the 
rest of this narrative simply as “ Mac.” 

Within a few weeks the three men had 
obtained more than twelve thousand pounds 
by making drafts on forged letters of credit, 
which were cashed by bankers in various 
German and French cities. Then they fore¬ 
gathered in London, and there, as they 
walked about the streets with all this ill- 
gotten wealth in their pockets, the daring 
idea came into the mind of Austin Bidwell 
of making a crafty assault on the Bank of 
England—the supposedly impregnable “ Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street.” 

But with four thousand pounds in cash as 
his working capital, Austin Bidwell set about 
solving the problem before him in a way that 
was as simple as it was effective. He watched 
the depositors at the bank until he had 
settled on Green and Son, a firm of rich and 
long-established tailors, as the most suitable 
for his purpose. Wearing a large, light; 
coloured slouch hat and otherwise made up 
as an American silver king, he drove up to 
the shop of Green and Son, and in half an 


hour ordered clothes to be made to the value 
of full two hundred pounds, giving at the 
same time the name of F. A. Warren and 
his address as the Golden Cross Hotel. The 
tradesmen were properly impressed. Two 
weeks later Mr. Warren duplicated the order, 
saying at the same time that he was leaving 
the next week for a fortnight’s shooting with 
Lord Clancarty in Ireland, and would send 
a portmanteau for the clothes, calling for the 
trunk on his way from the hotel to the rail¬ 
way station. 

By this time the thrifty tailor was almost 
overcome by the magnificence of his rich 
American patron. Mr. F. A. Warren drove 
up at the appointed hour, and the head of the 
firm came out to the carnage to meet him. 

“ By the way, Mr. Green," said Mr. 
Warren, after the trunk had been loaded on 
and the new clothes paid for with a bank-note 
for five hundred pounds, “ I have more 
money in my pocket than I care to carry 
loose. May I leave it with you ? ” 

“Certainly, sir,” answered the flattered 
Green. “ How much is it ? ” 

“About four thousand pounds—certainly 
not more than five thousand.” 

“ Oh, that is more than I should care to 
take charge of,” stammered the tailor. “ Let 
me introduce you to my bank.” 

So easily was the thing done—the first 
step taken in the greatest swindling operation 
ever successfully undertaken. 

Leaving part of the money in the Bank of 
England, still on deposit, the two young 
Americans wrote a letter from Frankfort to 
the manager of the Bank of England en¬ 
closing drafts for thirteen thousand pounds, 
which were to be deposited to the credit of 
Mr. F. A. Warren, the name under which 
Austin Bidwell had opened his account. 
This letter was signed with the name of a 
well-known Frankfort banker, who referred 
to Warren as his “ distinguished client,” and 
stated that the money had been sent him for 
deposit by Warren from St. Petersburg. 

Then Austin Bidwell went to Paris and 
wrote to the manager of the Bank of 
England, asking his advice as to the pur¬ 
chase of bonds, at the same time calling 
attention to the fact that he was a depositor 
at the bank. On receipt of the letter of 
advice he made a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds on his account in the bank, sent it 
to the manager, and asked that bonds to that 
amount might be purchased and forwarded 
to his address. As soon as received 
the bonds were sold and the proceeds re¬ 
deposited, new bends being immediately pur- 
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chased through the agency of the manager* 
This process was kept up until the manager 
of the Bank of England was naturally con¬ 
vinced that Mr. F, A. Warren was an 
immensely wealthy man, whose patronage 
was well worth having, Thereupon the 
pseudo Warren called personally on the 
manager in London and succeeded in 
deepening the impression that he was an 
American millionaire* 

The next step in the plot was to buy a 
whole series of genuine acceptances—a sort 
of promissory notes, due three or six months 
in advance—and wait until the bank had 
become thoroughly 
accustomed to Mr, 

Warren s dealing in 
this sort of paper, 

This step was sue* 
cessfully taken* 

There remained 
only the negotiation 
of the carefully-forged 
acceptances* In order 
to make detection as 
difficult as possible, it 
was arranged that 
Austin Bidwell, who 
had figured as F. A, 

Warren, should leave 
England before the 
first batch of forged 
paper was presented, 
and that the subse¬ 
quent operations 
should be carried on 
by a man named 
Noyes, who was now 
for the first time 
brought into the con¬ 
spiracy, and who was 
introducedat the bank 
by Warren as his con¬ 
fidential clerk. 

So Austin Bid well left London two days 
before the fraudulent operations began, was 
married in Paris to a young English girl 
who had no suspicion of his criminal career, 
and started with his bride for Mexico, first 
securing, however, from his fellow - con¬ 
spirators a trifle of thirty thousand pounds 
in cash out of the first proceeds of their 
forgeries. 

They stopped at the Island of Cuba, and 
there, with youth, plenty of money, and 
good appearance in their favour, they soon 
found friends* A whole month was spent in 
a succession of house-parties and hunting 
and exploring expeditions* Finally, one day 


Austin Bidwell picked up a copy of the 
New York Herald . It contained these 
head-lines:— 

AMAZING FRAUD UPON THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 

millions ARE LOST* 

GREAT EXCITEMENT IN LONDON* 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD OFFERED 
FOR THE ARREST OF THE AMERICAN 
PERPETRATOR, F* A. WARREN, 

So the secret was out! The conspiracy 
was discovered. But Austin Bidwell still had 
no cause for fear. No person in all Europe 
knew his whereabouts. His real name had 

never been mentioned 
in connection with 
the whole conspiracy* 
Two weeks more 
went by in pleasure. 
One evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin Bidwell 
were entertaining a 
large company at 
dinner at the house 
they had taken near 
Havana* They were 
paying some of their 
social debts. Twenty 
distinguished guests 
were seated about 
the table* 

Suddenly the door 
of the dining-room 
swung open. A file 
of soldiers marched 
in. At their head was 
a man in citizen's 
clothes* He laid his 
hand on the shoulder 
of the gay host of the 
evening. 

44 Austin Bidwell,” 
he said, u I arrest you 
on a warrant issued 
by the Captain-General of Cuba* I am John 
Curtin, of the Pinkerton force/* 

The second day after Austin Bidwell left 
England to be married in Paris, his fellow- 
conspirators began to discount their forged 
acceptances at the Bank of England* The 
process proved to be astonishingly easy. 
Accustomed to the handling of vast sums of 
money, the tellers of the bank unhesitatingly 
passed and paid money on forged paper, 
which in the course of a few months netted 
the forgers a sum amounting to nearly a 
million sterling in hard cash. But now 
again the tiny bit of carelessness which had 
before foiled the plans of the plotters played 
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its part The date was left off one of the 
forged notes. This omission was noticed and 
the paper sent to its ostensible maker to have 
the error corrected. At once the forgery was 
discovered. The bank became the scene of 
terrific excitement. The whole vast conspiracy 
was laid bare. Noyes, the confidential clerk, 
came back next day to present a cheque for 
payment. He was arrested. George Bidwell 
and “ Mac,” waiting outside, fled for safety. 
Noyes “ stood pat ” and declared that he was 
a dupe The police had no clue. The 
Pinkertons were called in. 

Robert Pinkerton and half-a-dozen of his 
shrewdest men came to London ; William A. 
Pinkerton, John Curtin, and others operated 
in New York. The long, almost impossible, 
search began. 

Through all the vast labyrinth of London 
the Pinkerton men patiently searched fashion¬ 
able hotels and boarding-houses, picking up 
the scattered threads of the web. They 
learned that Noyes had been seen in the 
street with a fashionably-dressed American 
who answered the description of “ Mac.” In 
a boarding-house they discovered apartments 
recently occupied by an American who 
answered to “ Mac’s ” striking and handsome 
appearance. On a tom fragment of blotter 
in a waste basket they discovered the faint 
and reversed impression of the words :— 

Ten thousand pounds— 

F. A. Warren. 

The words on this blotter fitted exactly 
the bottom of one of Warren’s cheques. 
“ Mac ” was thus definitely connected with 
the case. His description was sent abroad 
over all England and the Continent. Pre¬ 
sently Robert Pinkerton learned that “ Mac ” 
had gone to France and thence to Brussels, 
from which place he sailed to New York. 
When the steamer landed, Pinkerton men 
were waiting with warrants for his arrest. 

In a similar roundabout and half- 
' aculous way George Bidwell was identi- 
f.ed with the crime, his whereabouts traced, 
and he was picked up in Ireland. 

Meanwhile William A. Pinkerton and 
John Curtin were operating in New York. 
They were convinced from the first that 
F. A. Warren, principal in the conspiracy, 
being an American, must have been a resi¬ 
dent of either Chicago or New York, else how 
account for his familiarity with the ways of 
high finance? New York—Wall Street— 
seemed the most likely training-school. Day 
after day Curtin made the rounds of brokers' 
offices, getting a list of young men who might 
possibly have been involved in such a crime. 


He got twenty names—narrowed it down to 
four, of which the name of Austin Bidwell 
was the first. Bidwell, he found, had made 
an earlier trip to Europe and had come back 
with plenty of money. He satisfied himself 
that here was his man. 

In Curtin’s hearing a former acquaintance 
of Austin Bidwell dropped the casual remark 
that Bidwell always declared that when he 
got a good bank account he should settle 
down in the tropics. Forthwith Curtin 
hurried to the east coast of Florida. From 
there he wrote letters to the American 
Consuls all over the West Indies asking for 
the names of all rich young Americans who 
had recently visited the cities to which they 
were assigned. From Havana came back 
the name of Austin Bidwell. The rest was 
easy. 

Each of the men involved in the Bank of 
England forgeries was sentenced to prison- 
for life. 

A large proportion of the professional 
burglars of the present time were originally, 
as William A. Pinkerton points out, mechanics 
of one kind or another. They were railroad 
men, ironworkers, or followed some other 
trade. A strike or labour controversy threw 
them out of work for a time. Finally they 
decided to leave the town where they had 
been employed, to seek an engagement else¬ 
where. Perhaps the lack of funds forced 
them to steal rides on freight trains, or even 
to tramp about the country. In this way 
they were thrown into close touch with men 
who were already professional criminals. They 
were contaminated by these chance acquaint¬ 
ances, and gradually drifted into crime. Their 
technical skill made them desirable recruits 
to a criminal band, and, as a result of it, the 
raids of the band which they may have joined 
were often, perhaps, successful. 

Burglars confine themselves chiefly to the 
blowing up of safes, and they commonly use 
nitro-glycerine as an explosive. Students of 
criminology declare that the recent great 
increase in the number of safe-blowing bur¬ 
glars is largely due to the fact that the work 
of digging the Chicago drainage canal, and 
other similar engineering feats, made so many 
irresponsible and reckless men thoroughly 
familiar with and expert in the handling of 
dynamite, nitro - glycerine, and other high 
explosives which are used in blasting. 

From the archives of the Pinkertons are 
taken the following two incidents, which 
illustrate the recklessness with which the 
burglar handles dangerous quantities of what 
he calls “the soup.” 
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A burglar had planned to blow up a safe in 
a small village outside of Chicago. Late at 
night something happened to change his 
plans. He walked into a saloon where he 
was well known, and asked the bar-tender to 
take charge of a bottle containing a white 
liquid, which he declared was medicine. The 
bottle was put into 
the back of the cash 
drawer* A day or two 
later the proprietor of 
the place noticed the 
bottle, and, on being 
told who had left it, 
suspected what it con¬ 
tained* He called the 
porter and gave him the 
bottle, with instructions 
to carry it down and 
throw St into the lake. 

It was a cold morn¬ 
ing, and the porter had 
no liking for the walk 
of half a mile to the 
lake shore. Reaching 
a point a few blocks 
away from the saloon, 
he carelessly threw the 
bottle against the wall 
of a building which 
was in process of con- 
struction. It ex¬ 
ploded, with a report 
which was heard for 
blocks around, and 
blew a hole several 
feet square in the 
masonry against which it had been thrown. 

On another occasion a burglar had been 
arrested, and was going through his pre¬ 
liminary examination* In his pocket had 
been found a bottle half filled with a white 
fluid, which he declared to be harmless eye¬ 
wash* His attorney, in the course of a plea 
asking for the discharge of his client, seized 
the bottle and waved it in the face of the 
magistrate- 

“This bottle,” he declared, “which con¬ 
tains nothing but a lotion for the eyes, the 
police are trying to make out is proof positive 
of my client’s guilt,” 

He lifted the bottle high in the air, and 
was about to slam it down contemptuously 
on the table before him, when the burglar 
suddenly sprang to his feet and grasped the 
lawyer's arm* 

“ Here,” he said, “ be careful. That's 
got enough soup in it to blow this whole 
court-house into the sky* I'd rather be 



settled for a couple of years than take any 
more chances with it You made the bluff 

too strong*" 

Perhaps no more convincing proof of the 
effectiveness of modern scientific detective 
methods —as brought to perfection by the 
Pinkertons—could be furnished than by con¬ 
trasting the miser¬ 
able life of the fugi¬ 
tive, outcast burglar 
of the present day 
wdth the spectacular 
career of such an 
old - time criminal as 
Adam Worth, the 
Emperor of the 
Under World, and by 
pointing out that 
under existing con¬ 
ditions such a career 
w r ould be entirely im¬ 
possible* He is, more¬ 
over, especially inte- 
resting to readers in 
this country, because, 
as will be seen, he 
was the man who stole 
the celebrated paint¬ 
ing of Gainsborough’s 
“ Duchess of Devon¬ 
shire.” 

Adam Worth, known 
on four continents 
as “Little Adam," 
was born in New York 
and grew up in that 
city as a clerk. When 
the rebellion broke out he enlisted* Shortly 
alter he deserted and then took his place 
in the ranks again under an assumed name, 
this time accepting a bounty of tw'o hundred 
pounds to act as a substitute. Starting with 
that bit of dishonesty, Adam Worth never 
again breathed an honest breath during the 
remainder of his long life. 

He was a little, active, dapper man, 
cultivated, well dressed, and affable. Also 
his brain was quick and his wit keen. From 
the start and throughout his whole career he 
abhorred the idea of using force. He rarely, 
if ever, carried a weapon of any kind* even 
when taking active part in some desperate 
criminal enterprise. He matched his own 
shrewdness against the best efforts of the 
detectives of the world, and for years he was 
entirely successful. 

Between him and the Pinkerton agency 
there ran for nearly fifty years a never-ending 
feud. Time and time again Pinkerton 
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operatives succeeded in connecting him with 
the commission of some great crime, but 
always before it was possible to make the 
arrest Adam Worth left the United States 
and took refuge in some country with which 
there existed no treaty of extradition. At 
the present time—and largely due to the 
efforts of Robert and William Pinkerton— 
such treaties lie between the United States 
and most of the inhabited world, A fleeing 
criminal can hardly find a spot of land on 
which to set his foot without putting it at the 
same time into one of the meshes of the far- 
flung net of the law. Pinkerton operatives 
have brought back fugitives from the remotest 
comers of Asia and Africa, and even the 
islands of the South Pacific have given up 
the wrong-doers who fled to them for refuge. 
But in the time of Adam Worth there were a 
score of sanctuaries within which a shrewd 
criminal could live at ease and laugh at the 
impotent bloodhounds of the law. 

The first important crime in which he took 
part was the robbery of an insurance company 
in Cambridge, Mass., from which four 
thousand pounds was stolen. Other pro¬ 
fessional thieves were also involved in this 
crime, and some of them were arrested 
and convicted, but Worth escaped even 
arrest At the same time he so manipu¬ 
lated matters that the lion’s share of the 
booty eventually fell into his hands. From 
1866 until 1870 Worth was the brains of a 
gang of daring professionals which operated 
all over the United States, both east and 
west. In each of these jobs some of 
the minor conspirators were captured and 
punished, but “ Little Adam ” always man¬ 
aged to escape. Finally, with the idea, as 
he afterwards admitted, of making a big 
stake and settling down to spend the rest 
of his life in luxury, Worth planned and 
engineered the sensational robbery of the 
Boylston bank in Boston. In that robbery, 
one of the most noted in criminal annals, 
the robbers got clear away with cash and 
negotiable securities to the value of more 
than two hundred thousand pounds. 

At once the Pinkertons were called in, and 
every resource of the agency was devoted to 
the work of capturing the criminals. Worth 
had planned the whole operation, but he had 
covered his tracks so thoroughly that, before 
his connection with it could be determined, 
he had got safely away to Europe, taking with 
him more than a third of the proceeds. 

At this time it is said that Adam Worth had 
nearly two hundred thousand pounds in his 
possession. There seemed to be no reason 


why he should not have carried out his plan 
of retiring from a criminal life and spending 
the rest of his years as a country gentleman 
in some remote comer of the Continent 

But success always spells failure to the 
criminal. There is that in the make-up of 
human nature which makes it impossible for a 
thief, wrapped in no matter how many pro¬ 
tecting folds of plunder, to settle down as an 
honest man and cut off all connection with 
his criminal associates. So it proved with 
Adam Worth. 

Worth was thrifty and shrewd. He kept 
his stolen gains. It was otherwise with most 
of his professional associates. They spent 
the proceeds of their crimes in dissipation. 
Then they became desperate and hunted up 
Adam Worth, their old chief, in his hiding- 
place. At first it was easy to satisfy them 
with moderate sums of money from his 
savings. But these contributions were soon 
wasted, and the cry for more was continuous. 

“ Give, give,” cried his old pals in crime, 
“ or we will expose you.” 

So, presently, Adam Worth, in spite of 
himself, was forced to take again an active 
part in planning new and daring crimes. 
England, France, and Germany became the 
field of his criminal operations. In these 
countries he was for a long time free from 
the espionage of the Pinkertons, which had 
driven him from his home in America. 

Finally, after the robbery of a pawnbroker 
in Liverpool, which yielded nearly twenty 
thousand pounds, Worth was forced to hide 
himself in the human jungles of London, 
where he lived the life of a hunted fugitive. 
His partner in this later crime was one 
Bullard, who had been one of Worth’s early 
associates in the United States, and who had 
been chiefly instrumental in forcing Worth to 
renew his criminal career. Out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the Liverpool robbery Bullard com¬ 
pelled Worth to give him about fifteen 
thousand pounds. With this money Bullard 
went to Paris, and in that city opened the 
notorious American Bar, on the decorations 
of which he spent nearly the entire sum in 
his possession. The American Bar in Paris 
was thereafter for some years a sort of 
international clearing-house for criminals of 
all kinds. But one may be sure that during 
all this time the crafty Adam Worth, who 
had a passion for remaining in the back¬ 
ground, never once visited the place of 
dazzling mirrors and marble statuary. 

In the latter part of 1873 William A. 
Pinkerton, visiting England on business con¬ 
nected with th^ robbery of a bank in Balti- 
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more, got on the track of Worth and came 
near to catching him, but again the craft of 
“Little Adam * was triumphant. He suc¬ 
ceeded in evading the detectives, and went 
on as before in his career of plundering the 
nations. 

Worth had by this time given up all idea 
of retiring from a hfe of crime* He was 
now at the head of an organized band of 
exceedingly cunning and daring thieves, and 
no bank or rich man in the world seemed 
to be safe from his operations. In rapid 
succession banks were swindled m various 
countries of Europe, occasional excursions 
being made, by way of 
variety, to the West 
Indies and even to the 
capitals of Asiatic 
nations. 

Several times the Pin¬ 
kertons were called in, 
and, although they suc¬ 
ceeded in arresting and 
securing the conviction 
of some of the band. 

Worth always got away. 

Worth's plan of work was 
to spy out the land per¬ 
sonally, posing as an 
English traveller of 
wealth and education. 

Having made detailed 
plans for the accom¬ 
plishment of the “job** 
in hand, he would go 
on to his next stopping- 
place, leaving the actual 
work to be done by his 
confederates. In this 
way it was almost always 
i m poss i bl e to involve 
him in any crime, and, 
although during the 
course of years he was responsible for the 
theft of millions, he was actually never 
arrested but once during all that time. 

In 1H75 several members of Worth's band 
were arrested at Smyrna, in Asia Minor, on a 
charge of uttering forged notes. Among the 
members thus captured were Joe Chapman, 
Charles Becker, and Joe Elliot, all American 
thieves, who had followed the reluctant Worth 
into his exile. Always possessed by the fear 
of a captured confederate turning State's 
evidence, Worth, as he never failed to do 
in similar cases, moved heaven and earth in 
his efforts to secure their release from the 
Turkish prison into which they had been cast. 
Finally, though it cost him almost the whole 



of his remaining fortune, Worth succeeded in 
bribing the jailer* and the thieves escaped. 
They came back to join Worth in London, 
and there resumed their old business of 
forging batik paper. One of them was arrested 
in Paris on complaint of a swindled bank and 
was extradited to London, where it again 
became the first duty of Worth to get the 
man out of the clutches of the law. But 
English authorities are of quite a different 
type from those who rule the prisons of the 
Sultan, and Worth knew the futility of attempt¬ 
ing bribes. Moreover, he had no money, 
even if bribery had been possible* It 
became necessary in 
some way to secure the 
release of his confede¬ 
rate under heavy bonds. 
Then he could cut and 
run, leaving the bonds* 
man to pay the forfeit. 
But how should a pro¬ 
fessional criminal, with¬ 
out funds or friends, 
secure the signature of a 
man who would be will¬ 
ing to t ike the risk and 
whose responsibility 
would be accepted by 
the sharp eyed English 
courts ? 

In his flush days Adam 
Worth—then as always 
a lover of the fine arts 
and something of a con¬ 
noisseur—had often 
visited the galleries of 
Messrs, Agnew and Co., 
for many years one of 
the leading art dealers in 
London. He had seen 
hanging on the walls of 
their galleries a portrait 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, by Gains¬ 
borough, the celebrated English artist. He 
knew that the painting was a famous one 
and was valued by its owners at ten thousand 
pounds. 

To the cunning mind of Worth, evolving 
plan after plan for securing a bondsman for 
his trapped confederate, finally came the 
idea of stealing this noted canvas from its 
frame and using k as a lever for getting the 
necessary signature. His resources were 
exhausted, his confederates in hiding, his 
need was instant. He was, in fact, des¬ 
perate, and he hailed the idea of stealing the 
masterpiece as an inspiration. 

Contrary to his invariable rule, Worth 
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decided to take an active part himself in 
the actual robbery. It may well have been 
that his boldest lieutenants were frightened 
by the sheer audacity of Worth’s plan. At 
any rate, one dark and rainy night, wheif a 
fog fell down over the streets of London, 
Adam Worth and one confederate, a gigan¬ 
tic thief named Philipps, started out from 
their lodgings to commit the theft. They 
crept down Bond Street in the dark, waited 
until the policeman on the beat had passed 
them by, then Philipps made a ladder of his 
broad back and the dapper little Worth 
climbed up until he was able to retch the 
stone coping which ran round the front of 
the gallery. From this as a standing-place 
Worth was able to reach a second-story 
window, the sash of which he prised up with 
a jemmy. Once inside it took him less than 
a minute to reach the Gainsborough picture, 
the location of which he had clearly in mind. 
Lighting a single match to make sure of his 
prize, he quickly ran a sharp knife through 
the canvas, close to the edge of the frame, 
and in an ins ant the treasured masterpiece 
was -oiled in a tight cylinder, wrapped in a 
sheet of paper, and hidden away under 
Worth’s coat. 

Listening for a moment for a possible 
signal from Philipps on the outside, Worth 
quickly mounted to the window and jumped 
lightly from the coping to the ground. 

The negotiations through which Worth 
hoped to obtain a bondsman for his captured 
confederate—using the stolen picture as a 
lever—came to nothing. Their only result 
was to make it fairly certain that the missing 
Gainsborough was in Worth’s possession. 
He being an American thief, the Pinkertons 
were csilled in to secure, if possible, the 
return of the picture. They made immediate 
efforts towards that end, but it was not until 
twenty-six years later that William A. Pinker¬ 
ton personally secured the precious bit of 
canvas in Chioago and turned it over to 
the representative of Messrs. Agnew, who 
had crossed the ocean for the purpose of 
receiving it. 

During the quarter of a century which 
elapsed between the theft of the picture and 
its return it was always in the custody of 
Worth or hidden away where he alone knew 
its location. Many times Philipps, who 
assisted in robbing the Agnew Gallery, forced 
Worth to pay him money under threats of 
exposure. Once, indeed, he actually told the 
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people most interested that Worth had stolen 
the picture and still had it in his possession. 
But the crafty Worth had never revealed to 
anyone the hiding-place of the masterpiece, 
and the employers of the Pinkertons were 
less anxious to punish the robber than to 
recover their lost and extremely valuable 
property. So for some years negotiations 
went on, Worth using his possession of the 
Gainsborough picture as a shield against 
punishment for other crimes. 

Finally, Pat Sheedy, of international 
notoriety as a gambler, who had known 
Worth for years, came to the Pinkertons 
endowed with all the powers of an ambas¬ 
sador to negotiate terms for the return of the 
painting. Such terms were finally arranged 
—though never made public—and at an 
hotel in Chicago, before the wondering and 
delighted eyes of the Agnews’ representative, 
Sheedy finally produced a little metal cylinder, 
within which was enclosed the canvas, rolled 
up as it had been on the night of the theft, 
and none the worse for its long confinement 
in such narrow space. 

Meanwhile, during these long-drawn-out 
negotiations, Worth continued his career of 
crime. He introduced the American rail¬ 
road train “holdup” into South Africa, 
and succeeded in stealing nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds' worth of dia¬ 
monds in this way. Then he purchased 
a steam yacht and cruised for a time 
in the Mediterranean, hoping thus to 
evade the constant claims of his con¬ 
federates, who hounded him continually with 
demands for “ hush money.” But even a 
steam yacht did not prove a safe refuge for 
the king of criminals. He was forced to 
sell his “ floating palace ” and to engage 
again in robbery and swindling operations. 
In Belgium, while attempting the robbery of 
a mail wagon, he was captured, and sen¬ 
tenced to seven years’ imprisonment. 

But one would be rash to conclude that 
Adam Worth, in spite of this apparent 
immunity, lived anything approaching a 
happy life. Never from the start did he 
have an easy moment. He was the constant 
prey of blackmailers and less successful 
thieves. He lived alone and miserable, 
suspecting everyone with whom he came in 
contact. He finally died in poverty in 
London, a helpless, hopeless, hunted old 
wretch, with the golden apple of his stolen 
prosperity crumbled to dust in his hands. 
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at once singularly convenient and appropriate,” 
Of course, the thoughts of Christmas 
feeding, especially pium-pudding, reminded 
Britchard of a saying of his little girl, aged 
five. Before he could narrate it, however, 
the Chairman called upon a new member, 
Mr. Robinson, to oblige the company with a 
preliminary sketch of Britchard and his pre¬ 
cocious daughter over their Christmas repast* 
This Robinson did, producing an admirable 
likeness of Britchard. and incidentally bring- 
ing in a lady popularly supposed to be Mrs* 
Britchard, for which Britchard thanked him. 
(One of the members, by the by, expressed 
his suspicion that Robinson had brought the 
drawing to the Club pinned under his coat, 
since it was altogether too good to have been 
produced on the spur of the moment 
Fortunately Robinson did not hear this, or 
he might indignantly have resented the base 
insinuation.) 

Britchard : I was going to say that when 
at last the dessert came round it was noticed 
that little Diana did not take any, 


HERE is no more loyal body 
in the kingdom than the 
Strand Club, and, although 
the circumstance may have 
escaped these faithful chroni¬ 
cles, the toast of “His Majesty” 
is regularly drunk at all those festive gather¬ 
ings at the Strand Tavern which have already 
added something to the gaiety of nations. 
His Majesty's example, both as raconteur 
and listener, was at a recent gathering of the 
members enthusiastically held up by Boyle, 
our Chairman, for imitation by all the King's 
subjects. It came about apropos of the 
forthcoming Christmas dinner of the Club, 
which Garry, in a humorous speech, moved 
should be held on November 9th. 

The form of the resolution ran 
“ Inasmuch as the 
literary and pictorial 
members ofthe Stra nd 
Club will be wholly 
engaged during the 
month of December 
in the production of 
matter suitable for 
the seaside and 
midsummer con¬ 
sumption, it is 
hereby resolved 
that the Christmas 
dinner be held on 
November 9th, a date 
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going to have 
dear ? asked 


PEAKS 3 ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
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“Aren’t you 
anything more, 
her mother, 

Diana looked longingly 
the tempting 
dishes* 

“Oh, rmitti- 
m y/ 1 she 
sighed, “ isn’t 
it funny? Only 
my eyes are 
hungry.” 

Giles: 1 
once attended 
a Christmas ✓ 
tenants’ feed 
in Norfolk, 

The hostess, 
thinking to 
honour one of 
the me n , 
asked him to 
sit at her right 
hand. 

“ Thank yew, me 
lady,” he replied, 

with a preoccupied air, “ but if it’s all the 
same tew yew Vd rather sit opposit this ’ere 
plum-pudden.” 

The Chairman promptly invited the 
talented Pears to step up to the easel 
and supply a drawing to match Biles’s 
anecdote. This he did, with the above 
result. 

Is not the expression of Hodge’s coun¬ 
tenance, as he surveys the filet 
de resistance^ prodigious ? 

Pooling : If Britchard is to 
be allowed to tell stories of his 
preternaturally intelligent off¬ 
spring I don’t see why 1 can’t 
relate an anecdote of mine. 

My wife’s father is a dear old 
gentleman, but passionately 
averse to noise. On Christ¬ 
mas Eve little Tommy re¬ 
marked, coaxingly :— 

“Grandpapa, will you ask 
Santa Claus to bring me a 
dum?” 

" A drum, my boy? But you 
would disturb me very much,” 

“ Oh, no, grandpapa; I won't 
dum except when you are 
asleep.” 

In calling 
to supple¬ 
ment and illumine Poo] mg J snar¬ 
ration I beg to say that hetel 


after a black¬ 
board will be 
provided by 
the generous 
and ingenious 
committee for 
the use of 
those members 
who prefer to 
evolve their 
creations with 
the aid oi 
white chalk* 
It may like¬ 
wise serve as 
a reminder of 
the sweet and 
innocent days 
of child- 
hood. 

Whereupon the artist 
named by the Chairman 
arose. For a moment there 
was indecision expressed 
on his features* The black¬ 
board was at one end of 
the table, the white board at the other. 
Which would he choose ? 

“ Egad, it’s like the 4 Lady or the Tiger,* ” 
murmured Pooling to Emberton. 

Then Baumer strode valiantly to the black¬ 
board, seized a piece of virgin chalk, and 
almost while we held our breath produced 
the accompanying lightning sketch. The 
experiment was pronounced a success. 
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The Chairman: 
upon Mr* Baumer 
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Boleman: You hear a good 
deal about the retorts of 
cabmen and street Arabs- I 
have forgotten to tell any* 
body this before, but last 
Christmas morning I woke up 
and found a motor - car in 
my stocking. As I hap¬ 
pened to know it was coming, 
l had thoughtfully provided 
myself with a brand-new suit 
of shiny black leather. 
Crossing Piccadilly on the way 
to the garage I was accosted 
by a bootblack. 

<f Shine, guv'nor ? ” 

I passed on heedlessly* 

44 Better have a shine/ 7 the 
gamin called out. 11 Shine you 
all over for a tanner,” 

The clever Mr* Bowring, 
being summoned to execute an 
illustration of the foregoing, 
acquitted himself with the aid 
of a piece of black chalk of 
the sketch below. 

The Chairman: May 1 ask 
our honoured confrere , M* 
Robinet, to oblige us with a 
slight pictorial recitation ? 



KOtllNIiT's SKETCH OK THE BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATING IMS OWN 
STORY. 



Whereat our gifted Gallic guest arose 
and bowed, beaming* 

“Com me vous voudrez,” he observed; 
and then, in excellent English, continued: 
“A young friend of mine was commis¬ 
sioned to paint the portrait of a Chicago 
pork-packer who knew nothing about art. 
He particularly wanted the portrait to 
fill a certain space of the wall” (While 
M. Robinet spoke he began to wield a 
piece of chalk upon the blackboard.) 
“ When the picture was finished the 
artist took it to the pork-packer. 
The patron looked at it first of all 
in silence* 4 Young man/ he said, 
4 can you paint landscape ? 7 The 
painter nodded. ‘Then you will 
oblige me if you will turn that por¬ 
trait into a landscape. 7 ” 

At this point one of our cleverest 
pictorial members, Mr* Harrison, 
whose work is so familiar to 
readers of Punchy made it obvious 
to us all that he had something on 
his mind, 

“ Come, Harrison/' cried Wor¬ 
ming, 44 what is it ? ” 

44 It’s a burglar/ 1 modestly re¬ 
plied ’Jthfc Litton “ The depravity 
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etui, harhison’s burglar sketch, 

of the lower classes is something shocking. 
It was a Christmas Day burglar." 

Johns : Dreadful ! dreadful ! Instead of 
stopping at home and eating turkey and plum¬ 
pudding and helping his little 
nippers cull gold watches and 
lollipops from the Christmas- 
tree ! What did he burgle ? 

Harrison : He got into a 
shop in the Strand while 
the caretaker was having a 
little supper at the Sav.; 
but perhaps I can illustrate 
it better in this fashion- 

And the artist set to work, 
and in less than five minutes 
had evolved the superb work 
of art given above, which may 
be entitled “ The Disgusted 
Burglar." 

Johns supplied the legend 
as follows : — 

“Gentlemen, a burglar who 
has broken into a surgical in¬ 
strument maker’s. ‘Blimey/ 
he remarks, ‘if the job was 
worth the candle. Or! the 
swag I can lay 'old of is a 


couple of cork legs and a case of 
glass eyes.' w 

Wagnall: I-ast Christmas the cor* 
pulent, middle-aged matron who con¬ 
descends to cook for our family burst 
into my wife's boudoir dragging the 
boy in buttons by the ear and crying 
excitedly :— 

u Begging your pardon, ma'am, for 
disturbing of you, but this limb 
along of some mistletoe keeps car- 
ryin' on disgraceful with me and the 
other girls in the kitching ! M 

The fate of the luckless Don Juan 
w r as well portrayed on the spot by 
Mr. Boyd. 

Dolamore : That page-boy reminds 
me of another story which exemplifies 
the w r ays of the rising generation in the 
matter of mischief. I may preface it 
by stating that the hero of the story 
is a nephew f of mine- Somebody 
gave me a nice gold watch as a 
Christmas present, and I inadvertently 
left it on my dressing-table. About 
a couple of hours later I perceived 
that dear little Willy had a new play¬ 
thing. He had it tied on the end of 
what appeared to be a dog-chain. 
When I got closer I saw that he had 
got hold of my new gold watch. 
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“Is that my watch ?” I asked, 

“ Yes f uncle; and 1 am afraid some¬ 
thing's gone wrong with it, ’cause I’ve tried 
ever so hard with cook’s tin-opener and 
a hammer, an 3 it won't open ”; and the 
darling's eyes filled with tears. 

This was dearly HassalFs opportunity, 
and how he availed himself of it to portray 
the very pathetic incident let the resultant 
sketch declare. 

Mullins has been on the Stock Exchange 
lately, and delivered himself of the follow¬ 
ing : — 

Mullins : Little Fink helm received on 
Christmas morning a multiplication table 
from some unknown admirer. 

“ Fader/ 1 he lisped, “ how much is two 
and two ? ” 

“That depends, my boy/ 1 replied Fink- 
heim, absently. “Do you vant to buy or sell?” 

To the foregoing Mr. Harry Furniss deftly 


S/j 




HASSAU/S ILLUSTRATION QF TUB STq*V OF 
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Uxbridge Road): “ Hi! hi 1 Do you 
go to Hammersmith, young man?” 

Lord Algy (paralyzed with aston¬ 
ishment) : “Yes, madam.” 

Old I,ady (getting in): "Well, 
young man, I don’t believe much in 
these new-fangled contrivances, but 
if these ladies ' 1 ! make room I'll try 
a pennyworth to Olympia,” 
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finkheih and his father. 


appended a design in 
quite his best and most 
fluent manner, 

Broadfoot; Have you 
tried one of the new 
motor ’buses ? I saw a 
most absurd blunder 
committed by a dear 
old lady from the coun¬ 
try the other day. 

Old Lady (who has 
been instructed to take 
one of the new motor 
'buses, hailing I,ord 
Algy's motor-car as he 
is tearing down the 
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The Chairman : 

I call upon Mr. 
Francis Barraud to 
supply the explana¬ 
tory diagram of the 
incident which Mr. 
Broadfoot avers to 
have happened. 

The artist thus 
called upon lost 
no time in placing 
upon the board 
the foregoing 
sketch for the de¬ 
lectation of the 
members. 

It was now 
Garry’s turn, and 
uprising from his 
chair in that stately 
fashion of his—at 
least, Garry him¬ 
self says it would 
be stately if he 
boasted a couple 
of feet more of 
stature — narrated 
the anecdote of the 
festive but polite 
individual who, at 
three o'clock one 
Christmas morning, 
certain door-knocker 
visage suddenly 
protruded from 
the window. 

“Qh, it's ail 
right/ 1 remarked 
the caller, cheer¬ 
fully ; “ please 
don't trouble 
yourself. I only 
want to awake my 
brother-in-law 
next door. Mis 
knocker's 
broken." 

It fell to the 
lot of Mr. Mc¬ 
Cormick to do 
justice to this 
story. 

As the hour 
was late the 
members of the 
Strand Club, 
drinking a final 
Christmas toast* 
were about to 
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hammered away at a 
Overhead an alarmed 


separate when the 
perfect peace was 
invaded by Mr. 
Owen, who was 
seen signalling 
frantically to the 
Chairman. 

Owen : It is not 
quite fair. Why 
shouldn’t I have a 
chance of telling a 
Christmas child- 
story ? — And be¬ 
fore anybody could 
interfere the artist 
had made a via- 
lent onslaught 
upon the black¬ 
board and broke 
the draughtsman¬ 
ship record for 
the evening by 
at least two 
minutes. 

" There V r he 
exclaimed, trium¬ 
phantly. 

"But what does 
it mean ? J3 asked 
Max Emberton ; 
and several 
other members echoed the query. 

"Ah/ 3 returned the champion delineator, 

“ I thought you 
wouldn’t guess ! n 

Emberton 
(quietly): I 
know the story, 
A child aged five 
was dining with 
her father at a 
friend's house. 
Her father asked 
her if she liked 
the pudding. 
“Yes/ 5 she re¬ 
plied ; “ I like it 
very well, pa, but 
there is too much 
plate, ” 

The artist 
gazed at the bold 
narrator for a 
moment in in¬ 
jured silence, 
"Why, I told 
you that story 
myself yester¬ 
day !" he said, 
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The Adventure of the Snowing Globe. 

By F. Anstey. 


Author of “ Vice VersA, 

EFORE beginning to relate an 
experience which, I am fully 
aware, will seem to many so 
singular as to be almost, if not 
quite, incredible, it is perhaps 
as well to state that I am a 
solicitor of several years’ standing, and that 1 
do not regard myself—nor, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, have I ever been 
regarded—as a person in whom the imagina¬ 
tive faculty is at all unduly prominent. 

It was in Christmas week of last year. I 
was walking home from my office in New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, as my habit is—except 
on occasions when the state of the weather 
renders such open-air exercise too imprudent 
—and on my way I went into a toy-shop, 
with a view to purchasing some seasonable 
present for a small godchild of mine. 

As was only to be expected at that time of 
year, the shop was crowded with customers, 
and I had to wait until one of the assistants 
should be at liberty. While waiting, my 
attention was attracted to a toy on the 
counter before me. 

It was a glass globe, about the size of a 
moderately large orange. Inside it was a 
representation of what appeared to be the 
facade of a castle, before which stood a figure 
holding by a thread a small, pear-shaped air- 
ball striped red and blue. The globe was 
full of water containing a white sediment in 
solution, which when agitated produced the 
effect of a miniature snow-storm. 

I cannot account for such a childish pro¬ 
ceeding, except by the circumstance that I 
had nothing better to occupy me at the 
moment, but I employed myself in shaking 
the globe and watching the tiny snowflakes 
circulating in the fluid, till I became so 
engrossed as to be altogether oblivious of my 
surroundings. So that I was not particularly 
surprised when I found, as I presently did, 
that the flakes were falling and melting on 
my coat-sleeve. Before me was a heavy 
gateway belonging to a grim, castellated 
edifice, which I thought at first must be 
Holloway Gaol, though how I could have 
wandered so far out of my way was more 
than I could understand. 

But on looking round I saw no signs of 
any suburban residences, and recognised that 
I had somehow strayed into a locality with 
which I was totally unacquainted, but which 
was evidently considerably beyond the 


“ The Brass Bottle ,” etc. 

Metropolitan radius. It seemed to me that 
my best plan would be to knock at the gate 
and ask the lodge-keeper where I was and 
my way to the nearest railway-station; but 
before I could carry out my intention a 
wicket in one of the gates was cautiously 
opened by a person of ancient and vener¬ 
able appearance. He did not look like 
an ordinary porter, but was in a peculiar 
livery, which I took to be a seneschal's— 
not that I have ever seen a seneschal, but 
that was my impression of him. Whoever he 
was, he appeared distinctly pleased to see 
me. “You are right welcome, fair sir!” he 
said, in a high, cracked voice. “Well knew 
I that my hapless lady would not lack a pro¬ 
tector in her sad plight, though she had well- 
nigh abandoned all hope of your coming ! ” 

I explained that I had not called by 
appointment, but was simply a stranger who 
found himself in the neighbourhood by the 
merest chance. 

“ ’Tis no matter,” he replied, in his old- 
fashioned diction, “ seeing that you have 
come, for truly, sir, she is in sore need of 
anyone who is ready to undertake her cause 1” 

I said that I happened to be a member of 
the legal profession, and that if, as I gathered, 
his mistress was in any difficulty in which sbe 
desired my assistance, I was quite prepared 
to advise her to the best of my ability, and to 
act for her, should her case be one which, in 
my opinion, required it 

“ That does it, indeed! ” he said ; “ but I 
pray you stand no longer parleying without, 
which, since I perceive you are but ill-pro¬ 
tected at present,” he added, fussily, “may 
be fraught with unnecessary danger. Come 
within without further delay ! ” 

I did not think there was any real risk of 
catching cold, but I did wonder why it had 
not occurred to me to put up my umbrella, 
until I discovered that my right hand was 
already engaged in holding a cord to which 
was attached a gaudily-coloured balloon that 
floated above my head. 

This was so unsuitable an appendage to 
any solicitor, especially to one about to offer 
his services in an affair which was apparently 
serious, that I was somewhat disconcerted for 
the moment. But I soon recollected having 
gone into a toy-shop some time previously, 
and concluded that I must have purchased 
this air-ball as a present for my godchild. 

I was about to explain this to the old man, 
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when he pulled me suddenly through the 
wicket-gate, shutting the door so sharply that 
it snapped the string of the balloon I saw 
it soaring up on the ofrher side of the wall till 
a whirl of snow hid it from my sight, 

“Trouble not for its loss,” said the senes¬ 
chal; “it has fulfilled its purpose in bringing 
you to our gates*” 

If he really supposed that anybody was 
at all likely to adopt 
eccentric a means of con 
veyanee, he must, 
thought, be in his dotage 
and I began to 
have a misgiving 
that, by accept¬ 
ing his invitation 
to step in, I 
might have 
placed myself in 
a false position. 

However, I 
had gone too far 
to retract now, 
so I allowed him 
to conduct me to 
his mistress. He 
took me across 
a vast courtyard 
to a side - en¬ 
trance, and then 
up a winding 
stair, along 
deserted corri¬ 
dors, and through 
empty ante¬ 
chambers, until 
we came into a 
great hall, poorly 

lighted from above, and hung with dim tapes¬ 
tries. There he left me, saying that he would 
inform his mistress of my arrival. 

I had not long to wait before she entered 
by an opposite archway. 

I regret my inability—owing partly to the 
indifferent manner in which the apartment 
was lit—to describe her with anything like 
precision. She was quite young—not much, 
I should be inclined to say, over eighteen ; 
she was richly but fantastically dressed in 
some shimmering kind of robe, and her long 
hair was let down and flowing loose about her 
shoulders, which (although I am bound to 
say that the effect, in her case, was not 
unbecoming) always has, to my mind at least, 
a certain air of untidiness in a grown-u-p 
person, and almost made me doubt for a 
moment whether she was quite in her right 
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But, while she was evidently in a highly 
emotional state, I could detect nothing in 
her manner or speech that indicated any 
actual mental aberration. Her personal 
appearance, too, was distinctly pleasing, and 
altogether I cannot remember ever to have felt 
so interested at first sight in any female client 

“ Tell me," 
she cried, “is it 
really true? Have 
you indeed come 
to my deliver¬ 
ance ? ” 

“ My dear 
young lady,” I 
said, perceiving 
that any apology 
for what I had 
feared must seem 
a highly irregular 
intrusion was un¬ 
necessary, “I 
have been given 
to understand 
that you have 
some occasion 
for my services, 
and if that is cor¬ 
rect I can only 
say that they are 
entirely at your 
disposal. Just try 
to compose your¬ 
self and tell me, 
as clearly and 
concisely as you can, the 
material facts of your case.” 

“ Alas! sir,” she said, 
wringing her hands, which 
I remember noticing were of quite remark¬ 
able beauty, “I am the unhappiest Princess 
in the w'hole w ¥ orld. ,J 

I trust I am as free from snobbishness as 
most people, but I admit to feeling some 
gratification in the fact that I was honoured 
by the confidence of a lady of so exalted a 
rank. 

“ I am extremely sorry to hear it* ma'am," 
I said, recollecting that that was the proper 
way to address a Princess- “ But I am 
afraid," I added, as I prepared to take her 
instructions, “that I can be but of little 
assistance to you unless you can bring your¬ 
self to furnish me with somewhat fuller 
particulars." 

“ Surely,”she said, “ you cannot be ignorant 
that I am in the power of a wicked and 
tyrannous uncle ?” 

I might hive lixplained that I was far too 
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busy a man to have leisure to keep up with 
the latest Court scandals, but I refrained. 

“ I may take it, then , 7? I said, “that you 
are an orphan, and that the relative you refer 
to is your sole guardian ? ” 

She implied by a gesture that both these 
inferences were correct. w He has shut me 
up a close prisoner in this gloomy place,” she 
declared, “ and deprived me of all my attend¬ 
ants one by one, save the aged but faithfuli 
retainer whom you have beheld," 

I replied, of course, tha* this was an 
unwarrantable abuse of his authority, and 
inquired whether she could assign any motive 
for such a proceeding on his part. 

“ He is determined that I shall marry his 
son/ 5 she explained, “whom I detest with an 
unutterable loathing ! ” 

“Possibly,” I ventured to hint, “there is 
someone else who——” 

“There is none,” she said, “since I have 


never been permitted to look upon any other 
suitor, and here I am held in durance until I 
consent to this hated union “and I will die 
sooner! But you will save me from so 
terrible a fate! For what else are you 
here ? ” 

“ I should he incompetent indeed, ma’am/' 
I assured her, “ if 1 could not see a way out 
of what is really a very ordinary predicament, 
By attempting to force you into a marriage 
against your will your guardian has obviously 
shown himself a totally unfit person to have 
you in his custody. You have the law 
entirely on your side*” 


“Unfit is he, truly 1” she agreed- “ But I 
care not who else is on my side, so long as 
you will he my champion. Only, how will 
you achieve my rescue ? ” 

“Under all the circumstances/ 5 I told her, 
“I think our best course would be to apply 
for a habeas corpus . You will then be brought 
up to the Courts of Justice, and the judge 
could make any order he thought advisable- 
In all probability he would remove your uncle 
from his position and have you made a ward 
of Court. 55 

There is always a difficulty in getting ladies 
to understand even the simplest details of 
legal procedure, and my Princess was no 
exception to the rule. She did not seem in 
the least to realize the power which every 
Court possesses of enforcing its own decrees* 

“ Sir, you forget/ 5 she said, “ that my uncle, 
who has great renown in these parts as a sor¬ 
cerer and magician, will assuredly laugh any 

such order to 
scorn.” 

“ In that case, 
tna’am,” said I, 

“ he will render 
himself liable for 
contempt of 
Court. Besides, 
should his local 
reputation answer 
your description, 
we have another 
hold on him. If 
we can only prove 
that he has been 
using any subtle 
craft, means, or 
device to invpose 
on any of His 
Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects, he could be 
prosecuted under 
the Vagrancy Act 
of 1824 as a rogue 
and a vagabond. He might get as much as 
six months for it! ” 

“Ah, sir,” she cried—rather peevishly, I 
thought—“ we do but waste precious time 
in idle talk such as this, of which I com* 
prebend scarce a word ! And the hour is 
nigh when I must meet my uncle face to 
face, and should I still refuse to obey his 
will his wrath will be dire indeed I” 

41 AH you have to do is to refer him to 
mep I said, “ I think I shall be able, in 
the course of a personal interview> to bring 
him to take a more reasonable view of his 
position. If you ire expecting him shortly, 
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perhaps I had better remain here till he 
arrives ? ” 

“ Happily for us both,” she replied, “ he 
is still many leagues distant from here ! Can 
you not see that, if my rescue is to be accom¬ 
plished at all, it must be ere his return, or 
else am I all undone ? Is it possible that, 
after coming thus far, you can tarry here 
doing naught ? ” 

I took a little time for reflection before 
answering. “After careful reconsideration,” 
I said, at last, “ I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that, as you are evidently under grave 
apprehension of some personal violence from 
your uncle in the event of his finding you on 
the premises, I should be fully justified in 
dispensing with the usual formalities and 
removing you from his custody at once. At 
all events, I will take that responsibility on 
myself—whatever risk I may incur.” 

“I crave your pardon for my seeming 
petulance,” she said, with a pretty humility. 
“I should have known right well that I 
might safely rely on the protection of so 
gallant and fearless a knight! ” 

“You will understand, I am sure, ma’am,” 
I said, “ that I cannot, as a bachelor, offer 
you shelter under my own roof. What I 
propose (subject, of course, to your approval) 
is that I should place you under the care 
of an old aunt of mine at Croydon until 
some other arrangement can be made. I 
presume it will not take you long to make 
your preparations for the journey ? ” 

“ What need of preparation ? ” she cried. 
“ Let us delay no longer, but fly this instant! ” 

“ I should recommend you to take at least 
a dressing-bag,” I said; “ you will have time 
to pack all you may require while your 
retainer is fetching us a fly. Then I know 
of nothing to hinder us from leaving at 
once.” 

“ Nothing ? ” she exclaimed. “ Do you 
dread a dragon so little, then, that you can 
speak thus lightly ? ” 

I could not help smiling; it was so sur¬ 
prising to find a Princess of her age who still 
retained a belief in fairy-tales. “ I think, 
ma’am,” I said, “ that at this time of day a 
dragon is not an obstacle which we need 
take into serious consideration. You have 
evidently not been informed that such a 
monster has long since ceased to exist. In 
other words, it is undoubtedly extinct.” 

“ And you have slain it! ” she cried, and 
her eyes blazed with admiration. “ I might 
have guessed as much ! It is slain—and 
now even my uncle has no longer power to 
detain me here 1 For many a long month I 
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have not dared to look from out my case¬ 
ments, but now I may behold the light of 
day once more without shrinking! ” She 
drew back some hangings as she spoke, dis¬ 
closing a large oriel window, and the next 
moment she cowered away with a cry of 
abject terror. 

“ Why have you deceived me ? ” she 
demanded, with indignant reproach. “It is 
not extinct. It is still there. Look for 
yourself! ” 

I did look ; the window commanded the 
rear of the castle, which I had not hitherto 
seen, and now I saw something else so utterly 
unexpected that I could hardly trust the 
evidence of my own eyesight. 

Towering above the battlemented outer 
wall I saw a huge horny head, poised upon a 
long and flexible neck, and oscillating slowly 
from side to side with a sinister vigilance. 
Although the rest of the brute was hidden by 
the wall, I saw quite enough to convince me 
that it could not well be anything else than a 
dragon—and a formidable one at that. I 
thought I understood now why the seneschal 
had been so anxious to get me inside, though 
I wished he had been rather more explicit. 

I stood there staring at it—but I made no 
remark. To tell the truth, I did not feel 
equal to one just then. 

The Princess spoke first. “ You seem 
astonished, sir,” she said, “yet you can 
hardly have been in ignorance that my uncle 
has set this ferocious monster to guard these 
walls, and devour me should I strive to make 
my escape.” 

“ I can only say, ma’am,” I replied, “ that 
this is the first intimation I have had of the 
fact” 

“ Still, you are wise and strong,” she said. 
“ You will surely devise some means whereby 
to rid me of this baleful thing !" 

“ If you will permit me to draw the curtain 
again,” I said, “ I will endeavour to think of 
something. . . . Am I right in assuming 
lhat the brute is the property of your uncle?” 

She replied that that was so. 

“Then I think I see a way,” I said. 
“Your uncle could be summoned for allow¬ 
ing such a dangerous animal to be at large, 
since it is clearly not under proper control. 
And if an application were made to a magis¬ 
trate, under the Act of 1871, he might be 
ordered to destroy it at once.” 

“ You little know my uncle,” she said, with 
a touch of scorn, “ if you deem that he would 
destroy his sole remaining dragon at the 
bidding of any person whatever!” 

“He will incur a penalty of twenty shillings 
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a day till he does ,” I replied, “ In any case, 
I can promise you that, if I can only manage 
to get out of this place, you shall not be ex¬ 
posed to this annoyance very much longer*” 

“ You will ? ” she cried. “ Are you quite 
sure that you will succeed ? ” 

“ Practically I am,” I said, “ I shall apply 
—always supposing I can get home safely— 
the first thing to-morrow morning, and, if I 
can only convince the Bench that the terms 
of the Act are wide enough to include not 
only dogs, hut any other unmanageable quad¬ 
rupeds, why, the thing is as good as done ! " 
“To-morrow! to-morrow!” she repeated, 
impatiently. “ Must I tell you once more 
that this is no time to delay? Indeed, sir, 
if I am to be rescued at all, your hand alone 
can deliver me from this loathly worm !” 

I confess I considered she was taking an 
altogether extravagant view of the relations 
between solicitor and client. 

“If,” I said, “it could be described with 
any accuracy as a worm, I should not feel 
the slightest hesitation about attacking it.” 

“Then you will?” she said, entirely 
missing my point, as usual. “Tell me you 
will — for my sake.” 

She looked so engaging whilst making this 
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appeal that I really had not 
the heart to pain her by a 
direct refusal. 

“There is nothing,” I 
said, “ that is, nothing in 
reason, that I would not do 
cheerfully, for your sake. 
But if you will only reflect, 
you will see at once that, in 
a tall hat and overcoat, and 
with absolutely no weapon 
but an umbrella, I should 
not stand the ghost of a 
chance against a dragon. I 
should be too hopelessly 
overmatched.” 

“ You say truth,” she re¬ 
plied, much to my satisfac¬ 
tion. “ I could not desire 
any champion of mine to 
engage in so unequal a con¬ 
test. So have no uneasi¬ 
ness on that score.” 

On this she clapped her 
hands as a summons to the 
seneschal, who appeared so promptly 
that I fancy he could not have been 
very far from the keyhole. “ This 
gallant gentleman,” she explained to 
him, “has undertaken to go forth 
and encounter the dragon without 
our walls, provided that he is fitly furnished 
for so deadly a fray ” 

I tried to protest that she had placed a 
construction on my remarks which they were 
not intended to bear—but the old man was 
so voluble in thanks and blessings that I 
could not get in a single word. 

“You will conduct him to the armoury,” 
the Princess continued, “and see him arrayed 
in harness meet for so knightly an endeavour. 
Sir,” she added to me, “ words fail me at 
such an hour as this. I cannot even thank 
you as I would. But I know you will do 
your utmost on my behalf. Should you 
fall-- ,T 

She broke off here, being evidently unable 
to complete her sentence, but that was un¬ 
necessary. I knew what would happen if I 
fell. 

“ But fall you will not," she resumed. 
“Something tells me that you wili return to 
me victorious ; and then—and then—should 
you demand any guerdon of me—yea ” (and 
here she blushed divinely) “even to this 
hand of mine, it shall not be denied you.” 

Never in the whole course of my pro¬ 
fessional career had I been placed in a posi^ 
tion of greater My common sense 
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told me that it was perfectly preposterous on 
her part to expect such services as these 
from one who was merely acting as her legal 
adviser. Even if I performed them success¬ 
fully—which was, to say the least of it, 
doubtful—my practice would probably be 
injuriously affected should my connection 
with such an affair become known. As for 
the special fee she had so generously sug¬ 
gested, that, of course, was out of the 
question. At my time of life marriage with 
a flighty young woman of eighteen—and a 
Princess into the bargain—would be rather 
too hazardous an experiment. 

And yet, whether it is that, middle-aged 
bachelor as I am, I have still a strain of 
unsuspected romance and chivalry in my 
nature, or for some other cause that I cannot 
explain, somehow I found myself kissing the 
lktle hand she extended to me, and going 
forth without another word to make as good 
a fight of it as I could for her against such 
an infernal beast as a dragon. I cannot 
say that I felt cheerful over it, but, anyhow, 
I went. 

I followed the seneschal, who led me down 
by a different staircase from that 1 had come 
up, and through an enormous vaulted kitchen, 
untenanted by all but black-beetles, which 
were swarming. Merely for the sake of con¬ 
versation, I made some remark on their 
numbers and pertinacity, and inquired why 
no steps had apparently been taken to abate 
so obvious a nuisance. “ Alas ! noble sir,” 
he replied, as he sadly shook his old white 
head, “’twas the scullions’ office to clear 
the place of these pests, and the last minion 
has long since vanished from our halls ! ” 

I felt inclined to ask him where they had 
vanished to—but I did not. I thought the 
answer might prove discouraging. Even as 
it was, I would have given something for a 
whisky and soda just then—but he did not 
offer it, and I did not like to suggest it for 
fear of being misunderstood. And presently 
we entered the armoury. 

Only a limited number of suits were hang¬ 
ing on the walls, and all of them were in a 
deplorably rusty and decayed condition, but 
the seneschal took them down one by one, 
and made fumbling attempts to buckle and 
hook me into them. Most unfortunately, not 
a single suit proved what I should call work¬ 
manlike, for I defy any man to fight a dragon 
in armour which is too tight even to move 
about in with any approach to comfort. 

“ I’m afraid it’s no use,” I told the 
seneschal, as I reluctantly resumed my 
ordinary garments. “ You can see for your¬ 


self that there’s nothing here that comes near 
my size ! ” 

“ But you cannot engage in combat with 
the dragon in your present habiliments ! ” he 
remonstrated. “ That were stark madness ! ” 

I was glad that the old man had sufficient 
sense to see that. “ I am quite of your 
opinion,” I replied; “and believe me, my 
good old friend, nothing is farther from my 
thoughts. My idea is that if—I do not ask 
you to expose yourself to any unnecessary 
risk—but if you could contrive to divert the 
dragon’s attention by a demonstration of 
some sort on one side of the castle, I might 
manage to slip quietly out of some door on 
the other.” 

“Are you but a caitiff, then, after all,” he 
exclaimed, “ that you can abandon so lovely 
a lady to certain doom ? ” 

“There is no occasion for addressing me 
in offensive terms,” I replied. “ I have 
no intention whatever of abandoning your 
mistress. You will be good enough to inform 
her that I shall return to-morrow without fail 
with a weapon that will settle this dragon’s 
business more effectually than any of your 
obsolete lances and battle-axes! ” 

For I had already decided on this as the 
only course that was now open to me. I 
had a friend who spent most of the year 
abroad in the pursuit of big game, but who 
chanced by good luck to be in town just 
then. He would, I knew, willingly lend me 
an express rifle and some expansive bullets, 
and, as an ex-Volunteer and marksman, I 
felt that the odds would then be slightly 
in my favour, even if I could not, as I 
hoped I could, persuade my friend to join 
me in the expedition. 

But the seneschal took a less sanguine 
view of my prospects. 

“You forget, sir,” he remarked, lugu¬ 
briously, “ that, in order to return hither, you 
must first quit the shelter of these walls— 
which, all unarmed as you are, would be but 
to court instant death ! ” 

“ I don’t quite see that,” I argued. “After 
all, as the dragon made no effort to prevent 
me from coming in, it is at least possible that 
it may not object to my going out.” 

“ For aught I can say,” he replied, “ it may 
have no orders to hinder any from entrance. 
As to that I know naught. But of this I am 
very sure—it suffers no one to depart hence 
undevoured.” 

“ But could I not contrive to get out of 
ks reach before k was aware that I had even 
started ? ” I suggested. 

“ I fear me, sir,” he said, despondently, 
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“that the creature would not fail to follow 
up your tracks ere the snow could cover 
them." 

“That bad not occurred to me,” I said, 
“But now you mention it, it does not seem 
altogether unlikely. In your opinion, then, 
I should do better in remaining where I 
am ? " 

“ Only until the enchanter return/ 1 was 
his reply, “as, if I mistake not, he may do at 
any moment, after which your stay here will 
assuredly be but brief.” 

“You can't mean,” I said, “that he would 
have the inhumanity to turn me out to be 
devoured by his beastly dragon? For that is 
what it would come to.” 

“ Unless, perchance, by dint of strength or 
cunning you were to overcome the monster," 
he said. “And methought you had come 
hither with that very intent," 

“ My good man," I replied, “ IVe no idea 
why or how I came here, but it w T as certainly 
with no desire or expectation of meeting a 
dragon. However, I begin to see very dearly 
that if I can’t find some way of putting an 
end to the brute—and promptly, too—he will 
make an end of me. The question is, how 
the deuce am I to set about it ? " 


And then, all at once* I had an 
inspiration. I recollected the black- 
beetles, and something the seneschal 
had said about its being the scullions’ 
duty to keep them down. 1 asked 
him what methods they had employed 
for this purpose, but, such humble 
details being naturally outside his 
province, he w p as unable to inform 
me. So I returned to the kitchen, 
where I began a careful search, not 
without some hope of success. 

For awhile I searched in vain, but 
at last, just when I had begun to 
despair, I found on a dusty shelf in 
the buttery the identical thing 1 had 
been looking for. It was an earthen 
vessel containing a paste, which, in 
spite of the fungoid growth that had 
collected on its surface, I instantly 
recognised as a composition war¬ 
ranted to prove fatal to every 
description of vermin, 

I called to the seneschal and 
asked if he could oblige me with 
a loaf of white bread, which he 
brought in evident bewilderment 
I cut a slice from the middle and was 
proceeding to spread the paste thickly 
upon it when he grasped my arm. 
“ Hold ! ” he cried. “ Would you 
rashly seek your death ere it is due ? ” 

“ You need not be alarmed/ 1 I told him ; 
“this is not for myself. And now will you 
kindly show me a way out to some part of 
the roof where I can have access to the 
dragon ? " 

Trembling from head to foot he indicated 
a turret-stair, up which, however, he did not 
offer to accompany me ; it brought me out 
on the leads of what appeared to be a kind 
of bastion. I crept cautiously to the parapet 
and peeped over it, and then for the first 
time I had a full view of the brute, which was 
crouching immediately below me. I know 
how prone the most accurate are to exaggera- 
tion in matters of this kind, but, after making 
every allowance for my excited condition at 
the time, I do not think I am far out in 
estimating that the dimensions of the beast 
could not have been much, if at all, less 
than those of the “ Diplodocus Camegii,” a 
model of which is exhibited at the Natural 
History Museum, while its appearance was 
infinitely more terrific. 

I do not mind admitting frankly that the 
sight so unmanned me for the moment that 
I was seized with an almost irresistible 

impulse to retire by the way I had come 
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before the creature had observed me. And 
yet it was not without a certain beauty of 
its own ; I should say, indeed, that it was 
rather an unusually handsome specimen of 
its class, and I was especially struck by the 
magnificent colouring of its scales, which 
surpassed that of even the largest pythons. 
Still, to an unaccustomed eye there must 
always be something about a dragon that 
inspires more horror than admiration, and I 
was in no mood just then to enjoy the 
spectacle. It was hunched up together, 
with its head laid back, like a fowl’s, between 
its wings, and seemed to be enjoying a short 
nap. I suppose I must unconsciously have 
given some sign of my presence, for sud¬ 
denly I saw the horny films roil back like 
shutters from its lidless eyes, which h fixed 
on me with a cold glare of curiosity. 

And then it shambled on to its feet, and 
slowly elongated its neck till it brought its 
horrible head on a level with the battlements. 
I need not say that on this I promptly re¬ 
treated to a spot where I judged I should be 
out of immediate danger. But I had sufficient 
presence of mind to remember the purpose 
for which I was there, and, fixing the prepared 
slice on the ferrule of my umbrella, I extended 
it as far as my arm would reach in the 
creature’s direction. 

I fancy it had not been fed very lately. 
The head made a lightning dart across the 
parapet, and a voracious snap—and the next 
moment both bread and umbrella had dis¬ 
appeared down its great red gullet. 

The head was then withdrawn. I could 
hear a hideous champing sound, as of the 
ribs of the umbrella being slowly crunched. 
After that came silence. 

Again I crawled to the parapet and looked 
down. The huge brute was licking its plated 
jaws with apparent gusto, as though—which 
was likely enough—an umbrella came as an 
unaccustomed snack to its jaded palate. It 
was peacefully engaged now in digesting this 
hors doeuvre. 

But my heart only sank the lower at the 
sight. For if an alpaca umbrella with an ebony 
handle could be so easily assimilated, what 
possible chance was there that beetle-paste 
would produce any deleterious effect ? I had 
been a fool to place the faintest hope on so 
desperate a hazard. Presently he would be 
coming for more—and I had nothing for him! 

But by and by, as I gazed in a sort of 
fascinated repulsion, I fancied I detected 
some slight symptoms of uneasiness in the 
reptile’s demeanour. 

It was almost nothing at first—a restless 


twitch at times, and a squint in its stony eyes 
that I had not previously noticed—but it 
gave me a gleam of hope. Presently I saw 
the great crest along its spine slowly begin to 
erect itself, and the filaments that fringed its 
jaws bristling, as it proceeded to deal a suc¬ 
cession of vicious pecks at its distended olive- 
green paunch, which it evidently regarded as 
responsible for the disturbance. 

Little as I knew about dragons, a child 
could have seen that this one was feeling 
somewhat seriously indisposed. Only—was 
it due to the umbrella or the vermin-killer ? 
As to that I could only attempt to speculate, 
and my fate—and the Princess’s, too—hung 
upon which was the more correct diagnosis ! 

However, I was not kept long in suspense. 
Suddenly the beast uttered a kind of bellow¬ 
ing roar—the most appalling sound I think 
I ever heard—and after that I scarcely know 
what happened exactly. 

I fancy it had some kind of fit. It writhed 
and rolled over and over, thrashing the air 
with its big leathery wings, and tangling itself 
up to a degree that, unless I had seen it, I 
should have thought impossible, even for a 
dragon. 

After this had gone on for some time, it 
untied itself and seemed calmer again, till 
all at once it curved into an immense arch, 
and remained perfectly rigid with wings out¬ 
spread for nearly half a minute. Then it 
suddenly collapsed on its side, panting, snort¬ 
ing, and quivering like some monstrous auto¬ 
mobile, after which it stretched itself out to 
its full length once or twice, and then lay 
stiff and still. Its gorgeous hues gradually 
faded into a dull, leaden-grey tint. ... All 
was over—the vermin-destroyer had done its 
work after all. 

I cannot say that I was much elated. I 
am not sure that I did not even feel a pang 
of self-reproach. I had slain the dragon, it 
was true, but by a method which I could not 
think would have commended itself to St. 
George as entirely sportsmanlike, even though 
the circumstances left me no other alternative. 

However, I had saved the Princess, which, 
after all, was the main point, and there was 
no actual necessity for her to know more 
than the bare fact that the dragon was dead. 

I was just about to go down and inform 
her that she was now free to leave the castle, 
when I heard a whirring noise in the air, and, 
glancing back, I saw, Hying towards me 
through the still falling snow, an elderly 
gentleman of forbidding aspect, who was 
evidently in a highly exasperated state. It 
was the Princess’s unde. 
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I don’t know how it was, but till that 
moment I had never realized the extremely 
unprofessional proceeding into which I had 
been betrayed by my own impulsiveness* 
But I saw now, though too late, that, in taking 
the law into my own hands and 
administering a poisonous drug to an 
animal which, however furious it 
might be, was still the property of 
another, I had been guilty of con¬ 
duct unworthy of 
any respectable 
solicitor. It was 
undoubtedly an 
actionable tort, if 
not a trespass— 
while he might 
even treat it as a 
criminal offence. 

So, as the magi¬ 
cian landed on 
the roof, his face 
distorted with fury, 

I felt that nothing 
would meet the 
case but the most 
ample apology. 

But, feeling that 
it was better to 
allow the first re¬ 
mark to come 
from him, I 
merely raised my 
hat and waited to 
hear what he had 
to say* * # . 

H Are you being 
attended to, sir J ” 
was the remark 
that actually came 
—and both words 
and tone were so 
different from what I had expected that 
I could not repress a start. 

And then, to my utter astonishment, I 
discovered that battlements and magician 
had all disappeared. I was back again 
in the toy ■ shop, staring into the glass 
globe, in which the snow was still languidly 
circling. 

“Like to take one of these shilling snow¬ 
storms, sir?” continued the assistant, who 
seemed to he addressing me; “we’re selling 


a great quantity of them just now. Very 
suitable and acceptable present for a child, 
sir, and only a shilling in that size, though 
we have them larger in stock." 

I bought the globe 1 had first taken up—- 

but I have not 
given it to my god¬ 
child, I preferred 
to keep it myself 
Of course, my 
adventure may 
have been merely 
a kind of day¬ 
dream ; though, if 
so, it is rather odd 
that it should have 
taken that form, 
when, even at 
night, my dreams 
—o n the rare 
occasions when I 
do d ream — never 
turn upon such 
subjects as castles, 
princesses, or 
dragons* 

A scientific 
friend, to whom I 
related the experi¬ 
ence, pronounces 
it to be an ordi¬ 
nary case of auto- 
hypnotism, in 
duced by staring 
into a crystal globe 
for a prolonged 
period. 

But I don't know, 
I cannot help 
thinking that there 
is something more 
in it than that. 

I still gaze into the globe at times, when I 
am alone of an evening; but while I have 
occasionally found myself back in the snow¬ 
storm again, I have never, so far, succeeded 
in getting into the castle* 

Perhaps it is as well ; for, although I should 
not at all object to see something more of 
the Princess, she has most probably, thanks 
to my instrumentality, long since left the 
premises—and I have no particular desire to 
meet the magician* 


at qnce it curved into an immense akC« + 
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“MARK TWAIN.*’ 


T has been the lot of Mark 
Twain,” as a New Zealander once 
happily put it, “to tickle the mid¬ 
riff of the English-speaking race.” 
No mean des¬ 
tiny, either* Were anyone, 
during the past thirty years, 
to have asked the name 
of the greatest humorist of 
the day, there could have 
been but one reply. Who 
should it be but the Mis¬ 
sissippi pilot who wrote 
“The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog”? Not only the 
greatest but also lhe most 
popular humorist is Mark 
Twain. 

No sooner did “The 
Innocents Abroad n appear 
in 1869 than it jumped 
into an enormous sale. At 
least one hundred and 
twenty - five thousand 
authorized copies were sold 
in the following three years, 
and in 1898 someone with a taste for figures 
calculated that seven hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of his 
works—and they were 
published by subscrip¬ 
tion-had been absorbed 
by the public. 

Samuel Langhsrne 
Clemens was born in 
Missouri in 1835, and 
was brought up near 
the Mississippi, on 
which, at the age of six¬ 
teen, after having served 
an apprenticeship at 
type-setting, he became 
a pilot. The war broke 
out and destroyed the 
river trade, upon which 
he went farther west 
and engaged in journal¬ 
ism, finally turning up 
in New York City as an 
author. The following 
year he made the grand 
trip, which bore im¬ 
mortal fruit in “The 
Innocents Abroad:” 

The public came to 
know more of the 

VoL ***.—9T* 
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character of “ Mark Twain ” when he failed 
in business. This was in 1895. He had a 
large interest in a publishing firm which 
came to grief. It was pointed out to Mr, 
Clemens that his own 
liability was a limited one, 
but the author took a 
different view of his re¬ 
sponsibility, and, refusing 
a compromise, set himself, 
at the age of sixty, to pay 
the total indebtedness, 
“ Honour," he is reported 
to have said, “ is a harder 
master than the law. It 
cannot compromise for less 
than a hundred cents on 
the dollar, and its debts 
never outlaw.” Like 
Scott, in a similar posi¬ 
tion, he began his bush 
ness life a second time. 
“ His popularity,” writes 
one of his admirers, 
“ stood him in good stead. 
He made a trip round 
He wrote new books. He 
new lectures. And everything 
that he uttered, whether 
by voice or pen, the 
world stood ready to 
listen to and to pay for 
handsomely. So that 
in a few years he had 
the satisfaction of hand¬ 
ing to the assignee the 
last instalment due on 
the indebtedness, and 
discharging in full the 
huge liability he had 
assumed. The event 
was a magnificent testi¬ 
mony at once to the 
nobility of his character 
and the greatness of his 
fame.” 

Not all the stories 
told of “ Mark Twain ” 
are true, and it would 
be a great help to his 
biographers to know 
which are apocryphal 
One story, in particular, 
relates how “ Mark,” 
in a letter to the late 
Queen Victoria* once 
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ACE 43. 

From a Photograph. 


wrote: “ I don't know you, hut Fve met your 
son. He was at the head of a procession in 
the Strand and I was on a 'bus." Years 
afterward, when Mr. Clemens met the then 
Prince of Wales at Horn burg, they had a 
walk and talk together, and when bidding 
11 Mark ” good-bye the 
Prince said, “I atn glad 
to have met you again. 15 
These words so troubled 
41 Mark" that he asked 
what the Prince meant. 

“ Why, don't you re- 
m ember/ 1 said His 
Royal Highness, “the 
time when you met me 
in the Strand, and I was 
at the head of a proces¬ 
sion and you were on 
a 'bus ? " 

After Mr. Clemens 
married, in 1S70, he 
lived in Buffalo, and it 
was here, says his friend 
Dr. Tw itch ell, that 
“chancing to look one 
morning at the house 
opposite, into which a 
family had recently 
moved, he saw some¬ 
thing that made him cross the street quickly 
and deliver this speech, in substance, to 
a group of the new neighbours seated on 
the veranda : * My name is Clernens. My 
wife and I have been intending to call on 
you to make your acquaintance. We owe 



ACE 48- 
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you an apology for not doing it before. Now, 
I beg your pardon for intruding on you in 
this informal manner and at this time of day, 
but your house is afire ! *** 

That is pure Clemens* The sudden turn 
of the sentence is characteristic of American 
humour, of which “Mark 
Twain " is such a master. 
He it was who said* 
“Noise proves nothing. 
Often a hen who has 
merely laid an egg cackles 
as if she had laid an 
asteroid"; and “Nothing 
is so ignorant as a man’s 
left hand, except a lady’s 
watch.” Fun of this sort 
is something more than 
fun. It is wisdom. 

Most of “Mark 
Twain’s” work has been 
done in a rocking-chair 
in the third-story billiard- 
room of his house at 
Hartford, where he now 
lives. He has travelled 
much, but prefers his 
simple home, in which 
he has been singularly 
happy. Perhaps this is 
why, fora man of seventy, he keeps so young. 

Our portraits of Mr, Clemens at the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-seven are reproduced 
by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto and 
Wind us from their edition de luxe of “The 
Writings of Mark Twain.” 
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HENRIK IBSEN-PRESENT DAY. 
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HENRIK IBSEN 




ET us draw two pictures. The 
first is that of a struggling young 
author of genius who, having 
tasted the sweets of literary suc¬ 
cess, and having received the 
plaudits of an enthusi¬ 
astic audience on the 
production of one of 
his plays, finds himself, 
a few years after, with 
but few pence in his 
pocket, and a pariah 
in his native land. He 
has been misunder¬ 
stood and then reviled, 
accused of plagiarism, 
and condemned for 
"dishonour” and 
“ conceit,” The vials of 
newspaper wrath have 
been let loose upon 
his head, for he has 
strarghtly told his coun¬ 
trymen a few unwhole¬ 
some truths, and, after 
three years’ labour on 


and feels, while a lew iriends are trying to get 
him a livelihood in a Government office. 
The irony of it ! In trouble of his own, he 
seems helpless when his country is in trouble, 
for they will have none of his plain speech. 
Then, in disgust with 
everything, he takes 
stand upon his 
honour. He will 
shake loose from such 
a life. He will seek 
for reputation in an 
environ me n t less 
narrow, and, because 
of his many ser¬ 
vices™ which even his 
enemies recognise— 
he appeals to the State 
for the expenses of 
foreign travel. And 
niggardly is the pen¬ 
sion granted. “ The 
man who wrote * The 
Comedy of Love/” 
says one of his an¬ 
tagonists, “ deserves a 
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a play, has been condemned as a “ literary 
trifier/’ A storm of indignation surrounds 
him on all hands, and the misfortunes of the 
theatre for which he works leaves hi in stranded 
in pocket, his meagre income gone. He faces 
starvation, but, still unbeaten, fights on, deal¬ 
ing Berserker blows at the wrongs he knows 

Digitized by GgOQ Ic 


thrashing rather than a travelling allowance.” 
But the opposition does not avail, and the 
author goes abroad, where he stays for ten 
years. Even in his alienation is he followed 
by obloquy. He is at Suez when the news 
reaches him of the cat-calls and hisses with 
which his latest comedy has been received. 
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To him they are but 
" splutterings from 
penny whistles*” 

That was in 1869, 
and the years that pre¬ 
ceded Ibsen's depar¬ 
ture from Christiania* 

The second picture 
finds him, in r8y8, at 
the age of seventy, in 
this same city, almost 
a demi - god. It is 
the lot of great men to 
pass through mud into 
the full glare of public 
praise and adoration* 

And the career of 
Ibsen has been more 
full of sordid detrac¬ 
tion than that of many. 

Yet he has survived it, 
and, at three score 
and ten, finds himself 
hailed as the u fore¬ 
most of Scandinavians,” 
with enormous crowds 
waiting to do him 
honour. The anniver¬ 
sary festivities are 
spread over a fortnight, 
and greetings come 
to him from all parts 
of the world. His 
plays are produced simultaneously in several 
capitals of the world and special issues of 
newspapers are published, to which men and 
women noted in the world of letters contribute 
their word of praise* Deputations of all sorts, 
literary, scientific, poli* 
tiral, wait upon him at 
his simple home to 
present to him patriotic 
addresses, and Parlia¬ 
ment sends a vote of 
thanks for what he 
has 11 accomplished on 
behalf of labouring, 
thinking humanity and 
of progress, beyond all 
else what he has done 
for his own country and 
people*” And the little 
old man of seventy, 
with his white hair, is 
immensely pleased with 
it all! 

If Ibsen lives to be 
eighty there will be more 
rejoicing, but the great 


Scandinavian’s work is 
over, and nothing can 
make the record more 
complete* In his prime 
he was a slave to 
method, beginning as 
far back as 1851, when 
he was manager of the 
theatre at Bergen, He 
used to rise at seven, 
and after a piece of 
bread and cup of coffee 
begin work at nine and 
end at one. Most of 
his plays have been 
written in the summer¬ 
time, He thinks out 
bis subject first, long 
before he begins to 
write, and then makes 
a first sketch, after 
which the play is writ¬ 
ten out with care. But 
this, so one of his 
biographers says T “ is 
no more than a pre¬ 
liminary study* It is 
not till this is finished 
that he seems gradu¬ 
ally to become familiar 
with his personages; 
then does he first know 
their natures tho¬ 
roughly, and how they express themselves* 
Then the whole is completely rewritten, 
and the third is a fair copy* 

Like Keats, Dr, Ibsen was a chemist's 
assistant, having left Skien, his birthplace, at 
the age of sixteen, Here 
(G rims tad) he remained 
till he was twenty-two, 
and when the revolution 
of 1848-49 broke out 
found himself growing 
unpopular amongst the 
townspeople by his 
somewhat fiery verses. 
Leaving for Christiania 
in 1850, a one-act play 
on a topical subject 
made his name known 
in the capital, and he 
soon abandoned his 
studies to take up 
the life of the play¬ 
wright, which he 
has followed ever 
since with increasing 
fame. 
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A Mutual Dilemma. 


By Robert Barr. 


RU TOLLBROOKE was in 
trouble about his nephew, who 
seemed to be going wrong 
altogether. Instead of be¬ 
coming addicted to wine or to 
racing, or to any of those 
serious occupations which had always dis¬ 
tinguished the heir to the estate and title of 
Tollbrooke, this young chap had taken to 
music, which convinced his uncle that the 
country was indeed going to the dogs. It w r as 
easy to foretell where this would end, because 
already Harry had appeared at a notable Lon¬ 
don concert* where he received greater praise 
for his playing than did the long-haired profes¬ 
sional whose reputation was international 
The limit of Lord Tollbrooke's patience was 
reached when people began to compliment 
him on the excellence of his nephew's piano¬ 
playing, and he resolved to put a stop to this 
sort of thing. Of course, the concert had 
been a charity affair, patronized by the 
highest in the land; nevertheless, it was but a 
step from the society stage to the profes¬ 
sional, and his lordship thought it better to 
begin action before that step was taken. 
So he wrote to his nephew that the bin of 
’78 at the Old Tory Club was running low, 
therefore he wished 
Mr, Harry Sele to 
dine with him on 
Wednesday night, 
that they might 
take advantage of 
a bottle or two 
while the vintage 
lasted. 

Harry, wonder¬ 
ing what the old 
gentleman had on 
his mind, accepted 
the invitation, but 
rather dreaded the 
meeting, for 
although Lord 
Tollbrooke was 
scrupulously polite 
up to a certain 
point, yet after 
that point was 
passed he could 
use language that 
should bring the 


blush to the grimy cheek of a coal-heaver, 
His lordship regarded himself as the most 
reasonable man on earth, which opinion was 
not shared by those who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 

“Harry," began Lord Tollbrooke, when 
the dinner came to an end, “ when do you 
intend to settle down and learn the duties 
that pertain to a landholder?" 

“ Well, uncle," replied Harry, genially, (I as 
I hold no land at the present moment, and 
hope long to he landless through your own 
continued good health, I see no immediate 
necessity for considering the question. If it 
were possible to look upon music as a career 
for a gentleman we might perhaps-” 

** Who ever heard of a Tollbrooke going in 
for music?" 

“ There would have been more money 
available for you and me, uncle, if some of 
them had/ 3 

“ Nonsense, It is American competition 
that has all but left us penniless. The long 
and the short of it is, are you going to 
become a musician ? ” 

“ I am but fulfilling the destiny of the 
family, you know'. Wine, women, and song, 
as the phrase goes. My ancestors attended 
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to the two first, hence the mortgages ; I shall 
pay some attention to the last.” 

“ The estate is entailed, so I cannot inter¬ 
fere with its coming to you. My personal 
property is not so valuable that such a future 
loss would exercise any present influence over 
you ; still, you must be aware that I am not 
entirely powerless when demanding that some 
attention should be paid to my wishes.” 

“ Of course, you can stop my allowance, 
but you are such a stickler for precedent that 
1 doubt if you would adopt an action so 
extreme. The heir to Tollbrooke has always 
had an income.” 

“ Yes; but the heir to Tollbrooke has never 
before been a confounded fool.” 

“ My dear uncle, how can you so misstate 
well-known facts? There has never been a 
lack of fools in our family, old or young.” 

“ There is no old fool in the family now, 
Harry, and, as the representative of our clan, 
I am determined there shall be no young fool 
either. If you do not promise me to give 
up this musical nonsense I shall not only stop 
the allowance, precedent or no precedent, but 
I shall cut down the timber and sell it.” 

“ So be it. But I warn you that I may 
obtain a legal injunction against you in the 
premises, and, if not, I can at least get a 
piano-organ and play 4 Woodman, Spare That 
Tree’ under your window until you relent.” 

“ Oh, this is not a laughing matter, Harry. 
You will find it easier to get rid of an income 
than to acquire a new one.” 

“ That may or may not be the fact. I am 
determined to have a try.” 

“ Well, of all fools-” 

“No, no, uncle; you’ve got hold of the 
wrong adage. That one is about the old 
fool. You want the one about the fool and 
his money, or something of that sort.” 

“ Do you mean to say you are about to 
attempt making a living as a musician? Not 
here in London, I trust ? ” 

“ No; I shall observe the proprieties, and 
not raise the blush to the cheek of either a 
Tollbrooke or a Sele. I shall not only adopt 
a nom de guerre , but I shall make my experi¬ 
ment in America.” 

“ We are both of the same stubborn stock, 
and I know the uselessness of arguing. But 
I am as bent on having my way as you are 
on having yours. I shall set your allowance 
aside in a special account at the bank every 
month. The moment you want it you can 
have it, by writing or sending a wire, but it is 
understood that when you do this you are 
prepared to adopt my view.” 

“Quite so, uncle. And when I am getting 
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a thousand pounds a night, with musical con¬ 
tinents raving over me, don’t forget that a 
post-card will bring you all you need of the 
money.” 

“ I shall be too anxious to conceal the fact 
that the famous musician is my nephew to 
risk disclosure by using so open a method of 
communication as a post-card. Shall we 
break another bottle of this wine, Harry ? 
You won’t find its like in New York, I 
venture to say.” 

“ I am told that it is because so much of 
it is in America that there is so little in your 
club. Thanks, no, I shall not drink any 
more. I must begin to deny myself all 
luxuries for a while.” 

“There is just one proviso I wish to 
make, which is, that you won’t bring back an 
American wife.” 

“ Oh, I say, that’s a bit unreasonable, you 
know. If a lady over there does me the 
honour to marry me, I really must bring her 
back with me if she’ll come.” 

The young man rose to his feet, laughing 
quietly as he held out his hand to his uncle, 
but, seeing that the old man was in genuine 
distress over the situation, the hilarity 
vanished, and he said, soberly enough, 
“ Have no fear for me. I go to America 
to make a name for myself, and not to 
change the name of a woman.” 

Harry Sele began his career in New York 
handicapped by all the disadvantages with 
which a foolish belief in various romantic 
theories could hamper him. He wished to 
succeed by merit alone. He might have 
taken over the ocean a trunkful of intro¬ 
ductory letters which would have opened to 
him doors closed to all but the elect. He 
imagined that his contempt for the pride of 
birth and race was not only democratic but 
genuine. He was determined to win as a 
musician, not as an aristocrat. 

It is an unhappy task to write an account 
of a career that tends steadily downward, 
so we will make no effort in that direc¬ 
tion, but come to the blissful hour when 
recognition at last touched Harry on the 
shoulder. Of course, no one of properly- 
balanced mind can pretend any real sym¬ 
pathy with Harry, who might by sending a 
post-card have lifted the floodgates of an ever- 
accumulating fund, and caused an adequate 
income to flow in his direction. All he 
needed to do was to admit failure and 
promise to amend his ways. An old man in 
London was longing for the admission, now 
made the more anxious because for seven 
months all trace of the boy had been lost. 
Original from 
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Silas Holder, of Samuds, Benson, and 
Holder, owners of that huge and well-known 
department store in New York, with large 
establishments in various other cities of the 
Union, had on his hands a man from the 
West who was manager of one of the most 
important branches. Holder took him round 
town after dark, as was his custom w T hen 
these Westerners invaded the big city. At a 
certain saloon in the low T er quarters it was 
reputed that good beer and better music were 
furnished to customers, and the Western man 
having heard of this place which the New 
Yorker knew nothing about, because it is 
only when their friends come in from the 
West that natives learn anything of their own 
city, Holder and hk guest made their way to 
the spot 

“ I don’t know very much about music,” 
said Holder, at last, u but it seems to me 
that the playing of 
that tramp at the 
piano beats the 
band,” 

41 He certainly 
can dust off the 
ivories better than 
any fellow I ever 
heard,” corrobo¬ 
rated the Wes¬ 
terner ; “ that ren¬ 
dition of * Whistl¬ 
ing Rufus 1 was 
immense,” 

Thus it came about that 
during an interval Holder 
made his way to the ragged 
performer and accosted 
him. 

w Look here, my friend; 
you play the piano pretty 
well. With practice and 
a few lessons you will 
soon be on to the game.” 

u Thanks,” responded the musi¬ 
cian, languidly 

Now, young chap, if it’s not too 
intimate a question to ask, how 
much do they give you a week for this 
job ? ” 

“I would rather not answer that question, 
if you don't mind. Competition is keen in 
this town, and I shouldn't care, by boasting 
of my position, to invite rivalry* 1 may say, 
however, that it isn't so much the salary as 
the perquisites that makes the situation so 
desirable.” 

“ The perquisites ? ” echoed Holder, rather 
resentful of the tone in which the other 
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addressed him, as well as somewhat astonished 
at the language he used. 

11 Yes, I'm allowed two glasses of beer each 
evening, and you ought to know, if you are a 
frequenter of the place, that the beer is good.” 

“I am not a frequenter, but I’m ready to 
talk business with you. If you come with 
me I'll give you twenty-five dollars a week to 
begin, and if you make a hit there'll be an 
increase.” 

“ A hit! I'll never make a hit. What J s 
your line—music-hall, variety show, theatre, 
or circus ? " 

u I'm Holder, of Samuels, Benson, and 
Holder,” The merchant made this announce¬ 
ment with that air of pride which the 
celebrity of his firm justified. 

11 Theatrical trust ? ” inquired the young 
man, innocently, 

4 £ No; department store.” 


11 HOW MUCH BO THEY GIVE YOU A WEEK FOR THIS JOH ? ** 

Ah, yes. Pardon me. I remember the 
place now, although when you first mentioned 
the name I failed to recognise it How can 
a man make a hit in a department store? 
Of what would my duties consist ? ” 

41 We have a music department which is 
very popular, and its popularity largely 
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depends on the man at the grand piano. 
We furnish you with the very best grand 
piano that's made. You occupy an elevated 
platform, and are surrounded by a counter 
on which lie piles of sheet music, giving all 
the latest and most popular compositions in 
rag-time and coon songs. A customer selects 
something, and one of the sales-girls hands 
it up to you, and you dash off a bit of it, 
just enough to let the lady know whether 
she wants to buy the piece or not.” 

The experience-saddened eyes of the player 
raised themselves to the face of the man of 
commerce, and for a moment or two he 
made no comment on the explanation he 
had received; then he said, slowly :— 

“ That would be heavenly. The fact that 
the performer need not finish the compo¬ 
sition adds to the attractiveness of your pro¬ 
posal. I will accept gladly on one condition, 
which is that you advance me enough money 
to refit, as I should hesitate to introduce this 
shop-worn costume, saturated with tobacco 
smoke, into the presence of ladies who buy 
rag-time in the form of sheet music.” 

Silas Holder did not more than half like 
this style of conversation. The young man 
produced a subtle suspicion of conferring a 
favour rather than receiving one, as was so 
palpably the case; and, as everyone knows, 
the tide of contempt, if it is to run at all, 
should flow from the man of money toward 
the failure who cannot make the cash. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Holder was so good a 
judge of character that he trusted this 
stranger, and, producing the necessary funds, 
handed them over, saying : “ I imagine that 
will see you through. I shall expect you to 
show up at the store on Monday.” 

“ I shall be there as soon as the doors are 
open,” replied Sele, with his best bow. 

And when he came it was generally 
admitted that in appearance he seemed 
almost as much the gentleman as was the 
chief floor-walker. Indeed, Holder had 
every reason to congratulate himself on his 
perspicuity. Here was but another instance 
of his acknowledged judgment of men. Sele 
proved an instantaneous success. He in¬ 
jected into the most reckless specimens of 
rag-time a suggestion of sentimental tender¬ 
ness which had hitherto been conspicuously 
lacking, and which especially appealed to the 
women. They crowded round the music 
counters in well-dressed flocks, and bought 
sheet music to an extent never before known 
in the New World. As the profit on this sort 
of merchandise is several hundreds per cent., 
and the output limited only by the capacity of 


the printing-presses, the rag-time section of a 
department store is not to be despised when 
balance-sheets are made up. 

Curiously enough, as showing the in¬ 
scrutable ways of Providence and the 
blundering methods of men, it was old 
Benson himself who drew his daughter's 
attention to the man at the grand piano. 
Benson was the financial chief of the concern, 
a hard-headed man with no nonsense about 
him, as the saying is. The firm of Samuels, 
Benson, and Holder had never contained a 
Samuels. The mythical name was placed 
first to give people the idea that things could 
be had from the store at bargain prices, 
Benson's idea being that the way to make 
large profits was to hypnotize the public into 
believing they were buying cheap. Benson 
had been successful with all his possessions 
excepting his only daughter; he could not 
understand her. Although she pretended to 
be fond of music, he could never get her to 
appreciate the beauty of the rag time depart¬ 
ment at the store. 

“ I say, Sadie,” began her father one even¬ 
ing at dinner, “ Holder is the greatest chap 
ever was for picking up the right man for the 
right place. He has just made the biggest 
kind of a find for our rag-time department.” 

“ Oh, the rag - time department! ” com¬ 
mented Sadie, loftily. 

, “ That's all right, but it's turning in to-day 
a bigger percentage of profit than any other 
two sections of the store.” 

“The rag-time department doesn't interest 
me, father.” 

“ It would, Sadie, if you had any ear for 
music. Why, our new man can play coon tunes 
in a way that would bring tears to your eyes.” 

“ I dare say that is exactly the effect it 
would produce.” 

“ Yes, Sadie, I know you're making fun of 
me and of the store; but that's where our 
money comes from, and don't you forget it” 

“As if I were likely to!” remarked the 
girl, ungratefully. 

“ Why, this man plays coon songs better 
than ever I’ve heard them since the Plantation 
Singers were round when I was a boy. He just 
makes you feel like a nigger who's been turned 
out of the old cabin home—good night—and 
thinks he's never going to see it again.” 

Sadie made no reply, but it was quite 
evident she had not the slightest interest in 
this topic of conversation, when her father, 
piqued by his lack of success, was prompted 
by some demon to say the thing that would 
prove the touch of the torch to the slow match. 

“ Now, I'll gjye you a suggestion, Sadie, 
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and when you remember that it was my 
suggestions that built up the business, per¬ 
haps you’ll have some respect for it You 
are wondering how to get, some attrac¬ 
tion that will bring in money at the next 
church social. Very good. I’ll give you all 
the sheet music you want for nothing. Fll 
send over some men the day before, who will 
set up the platform and put the grand piano 
in place, with tables all round for the sheet 
music. The afternoon of the social I’ll give 
you this player, and all the pretty girls will 
sell the music at prices five times as much as 
we charge, and that will make the whole 
congregation thank goodness that they are 
privileged to deal at a department store at 
ordinary times. Now, if you get together a 
nice lot of girls, real society girls whose 
names appear in the papers when they 
announce the affair, it will make New York 
think that all the younger section of the Four 
Hundred will be there, and I venture to 
predict you will place the finances of the 
church on a substantial basis," 

“Thank you very much, father, I will 
consult the vicar about it, and if he has no 
objection to rag-time in the church hall I, as 
secretary, will accept your kind offer and tender 
you the formal thanks of the organization.” 

“ Oh, the reverend gen¬ 
tleman will put nothing in 
your way if he sees the cash 
ahead,” replied the cynical 
merchant as he rose from 
the table. 

The next day Sadie Ben¬ 
son, whose ap¬ 
preciation of 
music went far 
beyond her 
ability to exe¬ 
cute experi¬ 
enced some 
difficulty with 
the intricate 
Mr. Grieg, and 
came away 
from the 
master who 
taught her ex¬ 
tremely dis¬ 
satisfied with 
herself, for she 
was a con¬ 
scientious 


young woman 
to whom 
music was a serious art. Her thoughts 
turned to the musician whom her father had 


told her about She walked to the great 
department store, stood back from the crowd 
around the popular music counters, and 
watched the young man who was the centre 
of attraction. She had not been prepared to 
see so distinguished an individual fronting 
the keys, and for a moment thought that this 
must be the secret of his popularity. But as 
she listened to the snips of harmony he pro¬ 
duced she was forced reluctantly to admit 
that there was something in negro minstrelsy 
she had never known before. He seemed to 
have the power of making the most banal 
composition sound as if the man who wrote 
it actually had an idea in his head at the 
time. At last she unclasped the music-roti 
she carried, took out the sheets of Grieg, 
waved aside the sales-girl who was feeding 
rag time to the player as a thresher feeds 
sheaves to a machine, and reached up the 
roll to Harry Sele. He took it automatically, 
as the threshing-machine takes a sheave, 
careless whether it contains grain or chaff. 
He spread the leaves out before him, then 
seemed to awake suddenly. He turned his 
head to leam hew this mistake had occurred, 
and met those eyes full upon him, 

“ Please,” whispered the red Ups. The 
thought that flashed through his mind was 1 
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“ It is worth crossing the ocean to see a face 
like that.” 

He bent his head in silent acquiescence to 
the whisper, squared his shoulders, and a 
moment after his fingers lovingly caressed 
the keys a hush fell on the chattering crowd. 
The harried sales-girls rested and listened, 
with no protest from impatient customers. 
The achievement ended, Sele again en¬ 
countered that inspiring face, the eyes now 
moist, the sensitive lips trembling a little. 

“Thanks, my lady,” said Harry, in a tone 
as low and distinct as her own. The young 
woman took the sheets and bowed her 
acknowledgment, but did not venture to 
speak. He watched her thread her way 
through the throng, but not until she dis¬ 
appeared did he pay attention to the impor¬ 
tunities of his assistant. 

A few days later Mr. Benson informed 
him that he had been lent for the afternoon 
and evening to the church bazaar being held 
that day, and the young man made no objec¬ 
tion to the transfer of his services. 

Arriving at the church hall, he strolled for 
a time aimlessly about the large and busy 
room, waiting until his turn came. The 
scene was animated and friendly, but as in 
all that assemblage he did not know a single 
soul he was haunted by that sense of loneli¬ 
ness in the multitude which of late had 
scarcely ever left him. He was thinking 
rather bitterly that he was a fool, uselessly 
wasting his life in the pursuit of an ambition 
which seemed each day farther from fulfil¬ 
ment, when his mental wanderings were sud¬ 
denly arrested by the sight of the Grieg lady, 
as he termed her. She did not see him, 
and for this mercy he was thankful, but 
the fact that she was here brought him to 
a quick determination that it was impos¬ 
sible for him to play the frivolous trash 
for which purpose he was sent there, under 
the scrutiny of those intelligent, adorable 
eyes. At once he sought out the vicar and 
said it would be impossible for him to carry 
out his part of the programme that afternoon 
and evening. The reverend gentleman was 
much perturbed, protesting quite reasonably 
that the player was rather late in coming to 
such a conclusion. 

“ Oh, there will be no trouble in procuring 
a substitute,” asserted Harry. “ The most 
incompetent musician can play these trifles 
quite as well as I. It is not as if I were to 
give a piano recital.” 

“ Come with me,” said the vicar, who was 
a wise and diplomatic man, accustomed by 
the mildest methods to ensure his own way. 


“ Come to the secretary’s room. Before you 
make up your mind definitely to abandon us 
I should like our secretary to show you how 
much we were relying on your assistance.” 

“ All the secretaries in the world could not 
make me change my mind,” declared Sele, 
with something of his old-time firmness. 
“ There are reasons which I cannot explain. 
I shall not play.” 

“ Our secretary is a very persuasive person,” 
said the wise vicar, with a smile. “Please 
sit down here for a moment until I fetch 
her.” 

Presently the clergyman returned, and Sele 
realized that the Grieg lady and the secretary 
were the same person. Harry rose as they 
entered. 

“ I don’t think I caught your name,” said 
the vicar, inquiringly. 

“ My name is Sele.” 

“ Mr. Sele, let me introduce you to our 
capable secretary, Miss Benson, who tells me 
she knows the reason you refuse to play,” 
and with that the crafty vicar left them alone 
together. 

“ Yes,” said Sadie, “ I not only know the 
reason, but I appreciate the justice of it 
We should not have asked you to fill a rdle 
which is entirely unworthy of your talent 
Now I propose a complete change of pro¬ 
gramme. I suggest that-” 

“ First let me take the liberty of correct¬ 
ing you, Miss Benson,” interrupted this 
blunt young man. “ I pretend to no talent. 
A man, I suppose, sinks into what he is 
best fitted for. The reason I refused to 
play trash was because I saw your face 
among the crowd of strangers, and I did 
not wish to play my worst before a lady who 
had for one brief moment inspired me to 
attempt my best. But I shall be delighted 
to play ‘In Dahomey’ if you wish me to 
do so.” 

Sadie gazed at the carpet long enough to 
impress its pattern on her memory; then she 
looked up unperturbed at the young man. 

“ Won’t you sit down, Mr. Sele ? Now, 
please draw out a programme of all the 
selections you would like to play this after¬ 
noon.” 

He did as requested, and handed her the 
sheet with the remark : “ How would that 
do ? ” 

“ Excellently,” she approved, cordially, 
glancing over it. “ Now we shall hear some¬ 
thing worth while.” 

The young man sat and watched the secre¬ 
tary, who displayed an executive ability that 
would have dene credit to her father. She 
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summoned a girl 
typist from an 
inner room, gave 
her the pro¬ 
gramme^ with in¬ 
structions to 
have it stencilled 

as speedily as possible and put on the rotary 
duplicator, and named the price at which 
copies were to be sold. Then she organized a 
corps of girls who were to do the selling, and, 
having started everything in motion, turned 
to the young man, and said calmly, as if he 
were a candidate for examination :— 

“Where did you study music, Mr. Sale?" 
“ In Vienna, Munich, Paris. The usual 
places.” 

“You prepared yourself for a career?” 
u I thought I was doing so at the time,” 

** Have you changed your mind ? ” 
w Very completely, Miss Benson.” 

“ That seems a pity after all your prepara¬ 
tion, and at a moment when you are perhaps 
on the threshold of success, You have had 
a struggle, perhaps ? " 

“It has been a bit difficult now and 
then.” 

“ Are you going to allow a few rebuffs to 
discourage you ? Don't you think we grow 
by overcoming difficulties ?” 

“ It's been the other way about, I'm afraid, 
The difficulties overcame me. I am no 
conquering hero.” 
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“So you are going to give up 
your idea of a career ? n 
“ Yes/ 1 

“Somehow i formed the idea 
that you had more per¬ 
sistence. The view I got 
of your profile the day 

L you played Grieg for me 
—the set of your lips, 
the contour of your chin, 
the unconscious squaring 
of the shoulders when 
you set to work — gave 
me the impression 
that you were re¬ 
solute, perhaps 
even stubborn. 
You are proving 
yourself disap¬ 
pointing, Mr. 
Sele.” 

“I always dis¬ 
appoint my 
friends, and they 
are accustomed 
to term my action 
s t u b b ornness. 
The trouble is 
that I have lately 
disappointed my¬ 
self, and this has 
entirely changed 
the situation. My 
chin did not belie me. I am stubborn. It 
has taken three hard and merciless years to 
convince me that I am a fool, and yet my 
friends at home arrived at the fact in less 
than as many minutes.” 

“ Do you know what * grub-staking 1 is, Mr. 
Sele ? ” was her unexpected question. 

“ I have heard the term, but can't place it 
just at the moment.” 

“It is a Western phrase, and it means 
that a man with money supplies a miner who 
has none with enough to buy food and 
other necessaries while he prospects for gold 
or silver in the mountains. I should not 
like to see you defeated for lack of money. 
Pll * grubstake’ you, Mr. Sele, while you 
prospect the musical mountains.” 

The fine eyes of the girl, as they gazed 
across at him, were aglow with the enthu¬ 
siasm of the missionary. The young marl 
did not fall into the error of supposing that 
there was anything personal in her anxiety 
for his welfare. He was merely a brand to 
be snatched from the burning—a fellow- 
creature whose steps were to be turned aside 
from the path oi failure. The semi-ecclesias- 
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tical architecture of the room, the subducu 
radiance of the light from the painted window, 
added a suggestion of the convent to the 
white dress, and the colour slowly crept to 
the face of her auditor because his thoughts 
were of the world rather than of the church, 
and his fancy pictured the fair head under a 
worldly coronet rather than obscured by a 
nun’s coif. 

“ You are very good and very kind, Miss 
Benson, and if I accepted help I would 
rather accept it from you than from anyone 
else on earth. But the situation is like this. 
I am a trifle superstitious, and it seems as if 
for the last three years I have been battling 
against a just fate. There is a paragraph 
somewhere in the Prayer Book which says we 
should do our duty in the station to which 
the!Lord has called us. Now, it was quite 
evident to what duty the Lord called me, but 
being, as you have surmised, a wilful person, 
I took another direction. Now I am going 
back.” 

“ What are the duties' of which you 
speak ?” 

“ There is an old gentleman in England 
called the Earl of Tollbrooke. My father, 
during his life, was by way of being a bailiff, 
or steward, on Lord Tollbrooke’s estate, and 
it was expected that I should take up the task 
when he died. I went in for music instead, 
much to his lordship’s disappointment.” 

“ Was there any difficulty in finding a 
substitute ? ” 

“ Yes, rather. You see, these duties run 
in families, as one might say, and then his 
lordship is really very poor, although he owns 
so much land, and one must not expect too 
large a salary, and one must also understand 
dealing with the tenantry, granting their 
requests when they don’t cost much money, 
and persuading them that they do not really 
want the improvements when they are 
expensive.” 

“ Is there a castle ? ” 

“ No; but a lovely manor house of Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, quite one of the finest in 
England, I should say, with a charming un¬ 
dulating wooded landscape all round it.” 

“ I think Lord Tollbrooke a very fortunate 
man to be privileged to live in such a house.” 

“ Oh, he never lives there. He can’t afford 
it He lives at his club in London for the 
most part, mitigated by occasional visits to 
continental Spas. His lordship is a bachelor, 
and he lets the old manor house.” 

“ His lordship leads a very useless life, I 
imagine, and I suppose the estate will go to 
one no better.” 
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“ Lord Tollbrooke is a very delightful, 
courteous, kindly old man. He wall be 
succeeded by a nephew, whose uselessness 
in this world merits all you might say against 
such characters.” 

“And you, a young man, prefer to be 
the dependent of a family like that rather 
than make the most of your talents in 
America ? ” 

“ Dependence is merely a relative term. 
I was much more independent there than 
ever I have been in America.” 

The young woman rose, a smile on her 
face. 

“ Perhaps you will change your mind 
under the stimulant of applause. I think 
you will find the audience very appreciative 
this afternoon; I know there is a great treat in 
store for them. Your ideas about independ¬ 
ence disappoint me, but nevertheless I wish 
you luck,” and with that she held out her 
hand to him. He bent over it and raised it 
to his lips with an old-world deference in his 
manner that reminded her of a scene in an 
historical novel. 

At that moment the door opened and her 
father came in, followed by the vicar. Mr. 
Benson banished the expression of resent¬ 
ment which for a brief moment leapt into his 
face. He ignored his employ^ and turned 
to his daughter. 

“ Everything is ready, Sadie,” he said, 
quietly. 

“ I shall have the pleasure of introducing 
you in my best platform manner,” remarked 
the vicar, suavely, and the quartet left the 
secretary’s room together. 

The concert was an avowed success, and 
the evening performance even more of a 
triumph. Harry Sele was congratulated by 
everyone except Mr. Benson, who thought 
his daughter unnecessarily complimentary to 
the young man, and stood by gloomily while 
she talked to him. Benson made no com¬ 
ment, but determined to nip this acquaint¬ 
anceship in the bud. It required tact, and 
he knew it. His designs, which had always 
been successful, were invariably thought out 
in silence and executed with a rapidity which 
left his opponent no chance of victory. For 
once he was in a state of indecision. He 
wished to discharge Harry Sele, but feared 
such an action might prove a mistake in 
tactics. The problem was solved for him by 
Holder next day, when he announced with 
considerable dolour that the young man had 
resigned. 

“ I think those concerts turned his head. 
Fashionable women make such a silly fuss 
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over anyone they take up, I imagine he 
thinks he can break into society now,” 

“ Did he say anything to that effect ? ” 
asked Benson, with more inward anxiety than 
he cared to show. 

“When l hinted at arise in wages, and 
asked why he wished to leave, he said he 
hoped to better his position. He was very 
reticent about what he intended to do, but I 
gathered that social ambition was the cause 
of his resignation,” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter to us what 
becomes of him. Engage someone else in 
his place, Holder,” 

Benson tried to persuade himself that the 
episode was ended, and endeavoured to thrust 
all thought of the young man and his affairs 
from his mind; but the situation, neverthe¬ 
less, worried him, and he went home early 
that afternoon, Fate had been unusually 
kind to Silas Benson all his life, and now, 
as if to establish her fame for impartiality, 
proceeded to make a football of him. 
Arriving at his residence, he saw Harry 
Sele coming down the steps. The young 
man was well dressed and well groomed, 
seeming much more the club man about 
town than the ex-employ^ of a department 
store. There was an air of confident self 
satisfaction about him that exasperated the 
elder, but, as usual, he said nothing, 
and the two men passed with a scanty 
acknowledgment of each other J s exist* 
ence. It was at this moment that 
Silas Benson planned a 
masterly retreat. 

He found his daugh¬ 
ter seated in the draw¬ 
ing-room, so much ab¬ 
sorbed in thought that 
she was quite startled 
when he came in. 

“ Why, father, you 
are home early,” she 
cried, 

“ Yes, I am rather 
tired ; have been feeling 
tired all the week." 

“ You look harassed. 

It is not about Mr, Sele 
by any chance ? ” 

It was now Mr. 

Benson’s turn to be 
startled. 

“ Why should I be 
harassed about him ? ” 

“ I didn't know but 
he was the cause. You 
told me the other day 


that the music department was very pro¬ 
sperous because of his playing, and now he 
informs me that he has left the store. If 
you had come a moment sooner you would 
have met him,” 

“ Oh, he is of no importance whatever, 
and his going or staying doesn't matter in 
the least,” said her father, wearily, “ I have 
not had a vacation for years, and I think one 
is about due me now. I need a good long 
rest. What do you say to a trip to Europe, 
Sadie?” 

“That would be delightful,” replied the 
girl, with unexpected enthusiasm, 

“ You are willing to leave your numerous 
pensioners to take care of themselves for 
a few months while you look after your 
old dad?” 

Sadie went round to the back of the arm¬ 
chair in which he sat, put her arms gently 
about his neck, and laid her cheek against his, 

“ Father,” she said, almost in a whisper, “ I 
am just beginning to learn that the individual 
is much more interesting than the mass. 
Sympathy and help should perhaps be con¬ 
centrated rather than spread out too thin. I 
will take good care of you over in Europe.” 

“That’s all right, then,” replied her father, 
with a sigh of relief. “ I'll secure rooms on 
the Carbonic , which sails next week,” 
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Seven days later, as the American shore 
was fading from sight, Silas Benson, as he 
reclined on his deck-chair, began to realize 
what sport Fate was having with him, when 
he saw Harry Sele, attired in quite correct 
steamer togs, emerge from the opening that 
led to the companion-way and glance im¬ 
perturbably up and down the promenade of 
the huge steamship. 

Old Lord Tollbrooke sat in the strangers’ 
room of his club awaiting the arrival of a 
man unknown to him, who had telegraphed 
so urgent an appeal from Queenstown for an 
interview that his lordship was almost in¬ 
clined to forward an invitation because of the 
length and expense of the telegram alone. 
The Earl of Tollbrooke rarely wasted money 
on telegrams, being economical on everything 
except wine. But this Queenstown message 
said the proposed conference pertained to the 
welfare of Harry Sele, and so his lordship 
responded by means of a telegram to the 
Carbonic , Liverpool, inviting Mr. Benson to 
call at the club that afternoon. The natural 
anxiety caused by the receipt of the stranger’s 
message was mitigated by the fact that the 
Earl expected Harry himself later in the day. 
He hoped America' had knocked the non¬ 
sense out of the young man’s head, but the 
telegram made him fear entanglements which 
might require all his diplomacy to straighten 
out. The wine of ’78 had been gone this 
three years now, but a certain amount of con¬ 
solation was to be found in the later vintage 
which stood at his lordship’s elbow. “ He 
wasna fou, but jist had planty,” and was con¬ 
sequently in his most urbane humour when 
Mr. Silas Benson was announced. 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Benson,” said his 
lordship, with a courteous wave of the hand. 
“ I regret to begin our conversation with 
the deplorable announcement that our stock 
of ’78 has been absorbed some time since, 
but its successor is not without merit, as you 
will find if you venture on a glass.” 

“ Thanks, but I never touch wine, although 
I deal in the best brands. I bought the 
available stock of’78 a few years ago, and I 
have it piled in a row about one-eighth of a 
mile long in the cellars of that firm at 
Rheims. They take care of it for me, and I 
order by cable as required.” 

The ancient nobleman leaned back in his 
chair and gazed awe-struck at his guest, 
speechless for the moment. At last he said, 
in husky tones, “ You—you own an eighth of 
a mile of ’78 and don’t drink ? ” 

“ No; I prefer hard cider.” 


“ Well, well, well; this is a strange world 
after all.” 

“ I shall be delighted to send you some 
cases. If you’ve got such a thing as a tele¬ 
graph blank in this club I can have them 
here by to-morrow night.” 

With trembling hand his lordship struck a 
bell. 

“ Bring some telegraph forms, and be quick 
about it.” he said to the waiter who 
responded. 

The message being sent off, Mr. Benson 
plunged at once into the subject which 
brought him there 

“ Lord Tollbrooke, I am face to face with 
a crisis which I can’t handle. If you help me 
to what I want I’ll turn over to you that 
eighth of a mile of wine in the Rheims 
cellars. A young fellow named Sele, who I 
understand is to occupy a subordinate 
position on your estates as land agent, or 
something of that sort, has managed to in¬ 
sinuate himself into the regard of a silly girl 
in whom I am interested. I am determined 
to stop this acquaintanceship from going any 
farther, but am con f ronted with the dilemma 
of not knowing how to do it” 

“ Sir,” bristled the o 4 d Earl, his eyes aflame 
with anger, “ the dilemma is mutual. Harry 
was always a fool, and come6 of a family 
of fools, although his forefathers were not 
such confounded fools as he gives promise of 
being. Of course, the match must be stopped. 
What have you to propose ? ” 

“ Well, I suppose the young fellow wants 
money. I am in a position to provide the 
money ; but, you see, on account of the girl, 
I cannot very well appear in this transaction. 
A person of title like yourself has, I am told, 
an enormous influence over what are called 
the common people of this country. If you 
can persuade or coerce Sele to marry some¬ 
one of his own class, I’ll settle five thousand 
dollars a year on them the day of the 
wedding.” 

“ It is a person of his own class that I 
would force him to marry, if I could,” replied 
his lordship, very earnestly, “ but you are 
entirely mistaken in supposing I have any 
influence over the young cub. I think you 
are going the wrong way about this arrange¬ 
ment. Couldn’t you make terms with the 
girl?” 

“ Utterly impossible,” asserted Mr. Benson, 
with great emphasis. “ She wouldn’t pay 
the slightest attention to me. She’k my 
daughter.” 

His lordship whistled softly, then said, 
reflectively :-h4 
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“Ah, you young dog, you think to Hatter 
me, do you?" exclaimed the old man, with 
tremulous, tender violence. “ I have been 
hearing of your carrying on* What excuse 
have you to make, sir?" 

“ None at all, uncle. Ah* pardon me, Mr. 
Benson* I did not see you until this 
moment, but I am glad you are here* Sadie 
said she was not afraid of you, and after that 
display of courage I could not pretend to 
be afraid of my uncle. So I am happy at 
finding you both together, You have really 
no chance, either of you. You have merely 
the choice of being amiable and saying 
4 Bless you, my children, 1 or it is a special 
license to-morrow, and good-bye to you 
both.” 

“You reprobate* Are those the man¬ 
ners they have taught you in 
America ? ” 

“Yes; but it's technically 
called a ‘hold-up/ I may say 
I was in favour of the special 
license, and no talk about it, 


A SERVITOR OF TH££ CLUB THREW Ot*EN THE DOOR AND ANNOUNCED, 1 THE HONOURABLE MR. HARRY SRI.B." 


44 Then we seem to be at a deadlock. 
Harry is as stubborn as a mule, and so 
polite in controversy that you can’t decently 
quarrel with him. I have tried quarrelling, 
but never with any success, and as I am 
growing old I wish to live in peace the 
remainder of my time. I may say it would 
be quite useless to make him a money offer. 
You can bribe me with good wine, but you 
couldn’t do it with money, and you couldn't 
influence Harry with either. Suppose we 
try this experiment? I shall endeavour to 
persuade the young lady, while you attempt 
to coerce my nephew." 

44 Your nephew? What has he to do with 
it ?" 

Before his lordship could reply, a servitor 
of the club threw open the door and 


announced in an impressive voice: “The 
Honourable Mr. Harry Sele.” 

“My dear uncle/* cried Harry, with more 
of emotion in his voice than one so self 
centred might have been supposed to show, 
14 1 cannot tell you how glad I am to see you, 
and looking three years younger instead of 
that much older*” 

Vd* xxx. ^93. 


but Sadie thought it only fair to give you 
each a chance.” 

“ For my part, Harry/ 1 growled the old 
Earl, 44 1 wouldn't stand out a moment 
longer if it wasn't for the wine.” 

“ Sir, the wine offer holds good,” said Mr. 
Benson, with a deep sigh. 44 1 guess 1 know 
when I’m beaten as well as the next man,” 
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The Result of the Artistic Photographic Prise Competition . 

WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WINNING PHOTOGRAPHS. 

WHEN, in our June number, we offered a most closely reproduce a given well-known 
prize of a hundred pounds for the photo- painting set for imitation, we added our 
graph, taken from the life, which should conviction that we should “be enabled to 



THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY, 


11 TADV HAMILTON AS ARIADNE, M 

(By permission of Henry Grave? and Co., 6, FnllMaHj London, S.W.) 
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adorn our pages with a selection from a very 
great number of charming works, the best of 
which will be reproduced side by side with 
the originals, thus providing a most interest¬ 
ing method of comparison/’ This expecta¬ 
tion has been completely fulfilled. The 
competition has excited a widespread 


interest—photographs have reached us from 
the four quarters of the world—and of the 
merit of some of the competing works our 
readers have now an opportunity of judging 
for themselves, by comparing the prize- 
winning photographs, point by point, with the 
original paintings which were set as topics. 



THE PHOTOGRAPH WHICH WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF £100, 


Photographer: Mi- H, E, WINTER, 33, Shrewitnny Row), Hnrlrtden, London. 
Sitter: Mitt DOROTHY DERRICK. 2, Glenfield Red. Hmidden. London. 
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THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 

" LAI>Y WALLSCOURT." Rv SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 

(By permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6 P Pall Mall, London, 5-WJ 


Of these paintings four in number, 
perhaps the favourite was Romney's “ Lady 
Hamilton as Ariadne—though the com- 
petitions were fairly equally divided among 
the four—and the first prize of a hundred 
pounds has been adjudged to a photo¬ 
graph reproducing this subject We do not 

D igilizetf by w» l C 


think it possible for a photograph to come 
much nearer a facsimile than the work of 
Ml Winter and Miss Derrick, The whole 
pose of the figure is quite admirable, and 
though it is, of course, possible to detect 
differences in minor points, such as certain 
folds of the drapery, that is because an exact 
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THE WJNNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE OF £30. 

Photwitphn: Mr. W. W. WINTER. 45, Midland Road. Derby. 
Sitter : Mist TERESA M„ HG0LE.Y, Risky Lodje, ntar Derby. 


resemblance is beyond the bounds of possi¬ 
bility. 

The painting of “ Lady Wallscourt,” by Sir 
T ho mas Lawrence, produced a great number 
of admirable studies, the best of which was, 
on the whole, better than the second best of 
“Lady Hamilton.” This study is here re- 
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produced, and is the winner of the second 
prize of thirty pounds. Though not so 
accurate as the first prize, the whole bears a 
dose resemblance to the original, and 
conveys more of its peculiar grace and charm 
than any of its competitors, and well deserves 

the success which it has attained It is 
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THE ORIGINAL PAINTING SET AS A COPY. 

“HEAD OF A GIRL 1 *— a portion i>e the picture, "The Broken Pitcher." Bv GREUZE. 

(By permission of Hie Autotype Co, t 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) 


somewhat singular that the photographer 
in both cases is a Mr. Winter, though of 
different Christian names and addresses. 

The third prize is taken by the charming 
study of the “ Head of a Girl,” by Greuze, 
the work of two ladies, a production which 
runs the second prize hard in order of merit. 
It secures the sum of twenty pounds, divided, 
as in the case of the other winners, evenly 
between photographer and sitter. 

The fourth subject-painting set for imita* 
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tion, “ Fair Rosamund,” by W. G Wontner, 
produced a considerable number of clever 
studies; but on the whole these were hardly 
up to the level of the competitions for the 
other three, perhaps because the dress turned 
out to be unexpectedly difficult to imitate. 
One of the photographs of this subject 
would, however, have stood a very good 
chance of winning one of the prizes but for 
the fact that it had been so worked up by 
hand that it might more properly be called a 
irginal from 
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THE WINNER OF THE THIRD PRIZE OF £20. 

Photographer: Mm LUCY LEONARD LAWRENCE, Mnunlview, Cierin Creicenl. Newport. Mon. 
Sitter: Mm KATHLEEN E. LLEWELLYN, 62. Slow Hill. Newport. Mon, 


painting than a photograph- It may be 
mentioned that the same cause, in a lesser 
degree, disqualified a large number of studies 
which otherwise possessed great merit 

Cheques for the prizes have been sent to 
the winners* Our thanks and congratulations 
arc due not only to them, but also to scores 


of other competitors, who, though unsuccess¬ 
ful, have sent in some delightful work. 

Next month we shall publish the result 
of the second competition, in which the 
paintings to be copied are the pictures of 
children, reproduced in the July issue of this 
Magazine. 
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By Morley Roberts, 


HE passengers on board the 
ss. Nantucke^ bound from New 
York to Table Bay, were of a 
kind to make any old-fashioned 
seaman shake his head and talk 
dismally of Davy Jones, They 
were nearly all ministers and missionaries, and 
it is well known to all who follow the sea that 
gentlemen of that kind are unlucky to have on 
board. For Davy Jones is a veritable demon, 
and if he gets a chance to drown a minister 
he does it at once, so that he may do no more 
good. There can be no mistake about this, 
for every sailor-man of great experience will 
endorse the theory with strange oaths. What 
all sailors say must be true, for they know 
their business. 

One of these missionaries w as the Reverend 
Mr. Ruddle, and he was the chief of all the 
others who were going to South Africa to do 
it good. There were six of them all told, 
Thomas Ruddle had his wife with him, for 
he could not exist without her, and she for 
her part thought him a marvellous man and 
a darling. He had a beautiful smile and 
a big beard, and a voice like the bellow 
of an amiable bull. But Mrs. Ruddle was 
blue-eyed, with the complexion of a Cali¬ 
fornian peach and a voice like a flute. She 
would have followed him to Davy Jones’s 
locker itself if he had asked her, and, though 
he did not think of doing anything so un¬ 
orthodox, they were not far from having to 
go there without the consent of anyone, for 
when the Nantucket was within two hundred 
miles of Cape Town it came on to blow from 
the south-east as if a very demon was at the 
bellows j and after the old packet had proved 


that she hadn’t sufficient powder to make 
headway against the gale, she promptly 
cracked her shaft and went drifting away to 
loo’ard like a Dutch schuyt on a lee tide, 

44 It is a very sad misfortune, and I do not 
know now r when we shall be in Africa,” said 
Tom Ruddle, I regret to say, my dear, 
that the captain is on the main-deck using 
very bad language to the chief engineer, who 
is replying to him in a way that I cannot 
approve* Indeed, I think he is worse than 
Captain Stokes, if it is possible, which I 
doubt” 

Down below the engineers were trying very 
hard to fake up something to brace round 
the shaft, so that they could at least turn the 
engines ahead w r hen the w r eather let up a 
littie. It seemed a hopeless job, and to 
none so hopeless as to the engine - room 
crowd. And just as perseverance with the 
impossible seemed about to be rewarded 
the Nantucket gave a wallow in an awful sea 
and quietly dropped her propeller as a scared 
lizard drops its tail Then, very naturally, 
the wind took off and the sea w ent down and 
smoothed itself out, and looked quite pretty 
to those who had been watching the grey 
waste in despair. 

“ We're done,” said the skipper* For the 
idea of sailing her into 'Fable Bay was as 
feasible as sailing her to the moon. The 
wind, although it had fallen light, was still in 
the east, and it threatened to stay so till it 
blew another gale, after the fashion of Cape 
weather, where fifty per cent* of all winds that 
blovv are gales, 

“ It is exceedingly unfortunate,” said 
Ruddle, 
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“What will happen to us?” asked his 
fellows, in deep melancholy, 

“Something must/ 5 said their brave leader, 
and sure enough it did. A sailing-ship hove 
in sight to loo'ard. The skipper, as soon as 
he heard of the stranger, made up his mind 
what to do. He hoisted the signal, “ In 
distress—want assistance,” and presently the 
sailing-ship came up under her lee within 
hailing distance and backed her main-topsail. 

“Are you bound for Table Bay?” asked 
Captain Stokes, and the obliging stranger said 
he was. In ten minutes it was all arranged 
and the Nantucket passengers were being 
transhipped to the Ocean Wav f, of a thousand 
tons register, belonging to London. Stokes 
went on board with the last boat and shook 
hands w-ith the master of the Ocean Wave. 

“ When you get in send a tug out to find 
us,” said Stokes; " it’s goin’ to blow heavy 
in a while,” 

“I’ll do it,” said Captain Grey ; “hut are 
you sure that you won't come along ? " 

“ I'd go under first,” said Stokes. “Ill 
stick by her till Lm as old as the Flying 
Dutchman and my beard is down to my 
knees,” 

It was very rash to say such things on the 
very cruising ground of Yanderdecken, and 
some of the crew of the Wave that heard it 
shivered. But Stokes was a hard case and 
believed in nothing. He said good-bye to 
his passengers and went on board the 
Nantucket The Ocean Have boarded her 
main ■ tack and 
stood on her 
course with her 
new crowd of 
passengers, who 
were very much 
delighted to be 
on board some¬ 
thing that did 
not go to lee¬ 
ward like a 
butter-cask. 

“ How t strange 
to be on board 
a sailing-ship,” 
said Ruddle, as 
he stood on the 
poop with the 
skipper, who 
was a genial old 
chap, with a 
white beard and 
a figure as square 
as a four hun¬ 
dred gallantank. 

VoL xxx.— 94. 


“ Why strange, Mr. Ruddle ? 9 asked Cap¬ 
tain Grey. M Barring your rig-out, you look 
a deal more like a seaman than a parson—at 
least, you do to my eye." 

“ Your eye is right, captain/’ said Ruddle, 
with a sigh. “ But it is a very remarkable 
thing, that though I have been a sailor I 
know nothing about the sea that I have not 
picked up on board the unlucky steamer w r e 
have just left.” 

“Spin us the yam,” said the skipper, who 
thought he was crazy ; and Ruddle told him 
the strange tale. 

“I am told,” said the minister, “that I was, 
at the time I am about to speak of, mate in a 
ship belonging to Dundee. I say I am told, 
because I have not the least recollection of 
it. To put it shortly, I may tell you that I 
had an accident, and when I became sensible 
again I was in hospital in Liverpool” 

“But what was your accident?” asked 
Captain Grey. 

“Something that I am told you call a 
shearpole came down from aloft and struck 
me on the head, and I knew no more,” said 
Ruddle, who was evidently a very poor hand 
at a yarn. 

“Well, well; go on/' said the skipper* 
“ What happened then ? ” 

“How do I know?” asked Ruddle, in his 
turn. “I was knocked silly while the crew 
were taking in sail in a very great storm to 
the south of Ireland, and they say I was very 
angry with the poor fellows up aloft, and 


HE WENT ON HOARD THE 1 NANTUCKET.’ » 
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was using dreadful language to them. I was 
struck down, and when I came to myself I 
was not myself at all, but another, if I do 
not sadly confuse you by putting it that way, 
and I had forgotten all that had happened 
since I went to sea, and I did not want to go 
again. I became a minister instead, and a 
missionary.” 

“ Well, I’m jiggered,” said Grey; “ but 
that’s a corker of a yarn. Were you married 
when you were a seaman?” 

“No,” replied Ruddle; “I met my wife 
soon after I became my second and present 
self, and my remarkable story so interested 
her that we got married. It is interesting, 
isn’t it?” 

“ And do you mean to say that you 
remember nothing whatever of the sea ? 
Could you go aloft, for instance ? ” 

Mr. Ruddle looked up aloft and shivered. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t,” he said ; “ the very look 
of the complicated apparatus with which I 
must have been once only too familiar fills 
me with peculiar horror.” 

“ Well, I’m blowed,” said Grey. “ What’s 
the opposite point of the compass to sou’- 
east-by-sou’-half-sou’-southerly ? ” 

“ I give it up. Tell me,” said the 
minister, simply. 

Grey shook his head. 

“ You surprise me, sir. Can you tell when 
there is a mighty strong likelihoods of bad 
weather cornin’ along?” 

“ I’m not at all bad at guessing when it’s 
likely to rain,” said the former mate, modestly. 
“ I’m never caught in a shower without my 
umbrella.” 

And Grey shook his head again and con¬ 
fided to the sea and air that Ruddle was a 
red wonder. 

“ If you don’t know more about weather 
than that, you are going to have a fine chance 
to learn, Mr. Ruddle,” said the skipper. 
“ I smell a howling gale, or I’m a double- 
distilled Dutchman. If it don’t come out 
of nor’-east like a rampin’, ragin’, snortin’ 
demon, call me no sailor, but the reddest 
kind of sojer.” 

He looked up to windward and spoke to 
his mate. 

“• Mr. Dixon, I think we had better snug 
her down a bit before it gets dark, so clew 
up the t’gall’nsails and then we’ll take the 
mainsail off of her. And after that you can 
reef the foresail. While the breeze holds in 
the nor’-east we’ll make all we can. But I 
reckon we’ll be hove-to by the morning.” 

There wasn’t much doubt of that to those 
who knew something of Cape weather. The 
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Cape pigeons, as they wheeled and whistled 
about the Ocean Wave, said, “ Clew up and 
clew down.” At any rate, the crew for’ard 
said so as they turned out to shorten sail. 
Mr. Ruddle went below to encourage his 
companions and his wife. By the time it was 
as dark as the bottom of a tar-barrel they 
wanted encouragement, for the Wave began 
to pitch in a manner that the Nantucket had 
not been accustomed to do, and as the wind 
increased the song of the gale in the rigging 
got on their nerves sadly. 

“ What do you think of it, Brother 
Ruddle ? ” asked his friend Chadwick, a little 
butter-tub of a man, with the courage of a 
lion among the heathen or the denizens of a 
New York slum, but without as much spirit 
when the wind blew as would enable a 
schoolgirl to face a cow in a lane. “ What 
does Brother Ruddle think of it ? ” 

Ruddle said that he did not think much 
of it, for he thought the skipper was not 
frightened. 

“Although the sea threatens to rage, my 
friends," said the chief, “ he shows no signs 
of unseemly terror, but with calm confidence 
bids his brave crew haste up aloft and reduce 
the mighty spread of canvas. They are even 
now engaged in the task. Hear with what 
strange music, which somehow begins to 
have a familiar ring in my ears, they 
encourage each other in their arduous duties. 
Oh, my friends, we little think, when we are 
safe in the heart of Africa or in the back 
parts of the Bowery, how seamen encounter 
dangers on our behalf.” 

“ Ah, and you were a sailor once, Tom,” 
said his wife. 

“I do not praise myself, dear, in praising 
them, for now I dare not face those dangers 
with which at one time I must have been 
familiar. It is wonderful, all life is wonder¬ 
ful ; if I had not been smitten upon the head 
by a shearpole—whatever a shearpole may be 
—I might never have known any of you, my 
dear friends, and I might never have married 
you, my dear. Ah, it is a wonderful world, 
and they are making a very remarkable noise 
upstairs.” 

But presently the Ocean Wave began to 
behave herself a little better under shortened 
canvas, and the old skipper came into the 
cabin with his face shining with spray and a 
good-natured grin on him which would have 
encouraged the biggest coward at sea in a 
cyclone. Little Mrs. Ruddle cheered up at 
sight of him, and so did all but the Reverend 
Mr. Blithers, who was in a state of terror 
that was sheer lunacy. 
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“Is it a great storm ? Are we going 
down ? " asked Blithers, He was so far 
encouraged that lie could speak. 

And, indeed, the gale began to pipe as if 
it meant business. 

“ Hold your tongue, Blithers," said Ruddle ; 
u be a man and a missionary and do not 
howl. And go to bed." 

It took five missionaries to get Blithers 
into bed, but he went at last, and when he 
was gone Ruddle beamed on the rest and 
said :— 

“ Our poor brother is sadly upset by the 
weather It is difficult to understand how 
he can be such a coward on the water when 
he is a real hero 
on the dry land, 
and has an 
especial gift of 
m a n a geme n t 
with backsliding 
cannibals. But 
anything can be 
believed when 
you remember 
that I was once 
in the position 
of Mr, Dixon, 
whose voice I 
now hear saying 
something about 
the lee - braces, 
and knew all 

about everything 
on board a ship. 

And now, my 

friends, all things 
here are a mys¬ 
tery to me, and 1 do not 
know what the lee-braces are, 
and cannot distinguish with 
accuracy between a binnacle 
and a bull-whanger, if indeed 
there is such a thing, as I was 
told by one of the seamen on 
board the Nantucket Ah, 

hold tight, dear ; she is rock¬ 
ing to and fro with ever- 

increasing velocity. I fear that Blithers will 
never forget this night." 

It was blowing hard enough nest morning to 
make almost anyone ill, and the sea was very 
high. But Thomas Ruddle and his wife and 
Chadwick turned out to breakfast If Ruddle 
trusted to Providence Susan Ruddle trusted 
to him, and hardly thought it possible that 
any disaster could happen to her while he 
was to the fore. Mr* Chadwick was brave 
enough to hide his terror, though he was in a 
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horrid funk. They hung on to the tables 
and ate some breakfast as best they could, 
and, after eating, Ruddle and Mrs. Ruddle 
and Chadwick ventured on deck in time to 
see the reefed foresail taken off hen just as 
they got the weather clew-garnet chock up, 
the gale came screaming across the waste of 
grey sea to such a tune that the skipper 
altered his mind there and then* 

“ Hold on with the lee gear of the foresail, 
Mr. Dixon,” he bellowed ; and then he signed 
to the mate to come aft* 

" We'll wear her now and heave her to on 
the starboard tack/' said the “ old man,” 
This is going to be a fair perisher,” 

As Dixon had been throwing 
out hints all night that he ought 
to do that or run, he was glad 
to hear it. They waited for a 
smooth and put 
the helm up* 

“ Square the 
after yards!” 
roared the skip¬ 
per, and they 
squared away, 
keeping the sails 
lifting. 

44 Isn’t it won¬ 
derful ? ” said 
Ruddle. “ I do 
wish I under¬ 
stood it. I 
wonder what 
they are doing 
it for?” 

“Square the 
foreyard ! ” yelled the 
captain, and they did 
so and got the stay sail- 
sheet over, and by 
proper management she 
came upon the other 
tack with her nose 
pointing N.N.E* They 
hauled up what was 
now the weather clew 
of the foresail, and the 
second mate and the men jumped aloft and 
furled it. 

44 Oh, dear ! ” said Mr. Ruddle. “ How 
dreadful to see them up there! I can't 
believe that I ever did it, Chadwick.” 

But the Warn was carrying her topsails, 
and though they were reefed she was scoot¬ 
ing with her lee rail awash. As soon as the 
foresail was stowed both topsail halyards 
were let go and the sails partly smothered by 
the spilling-lines* When they w f ere furled 
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the lower fore-topsail was clewed up, and 
Ruddle, who got much excited, went down 
on the main-deck, in spite of the seas which 
came over right for’ard by the galley. Mrs. 
Ruddle said, “ Oh, don’t! ” but Ruddle said, 
“ My dear, it is so interesting, and I must.” 
And there he was staring up at the crowd 
on the topsail yard, who were fighting the 
bellying canvas like heroes. 

“ Bless my soul, how very remarkable and 
even terrible ! ” said Ruddle. “ How very 
extraordinary ! I wonder if I ever did that ? 
I’ll ask Mr. Dixon if the manoeuvre is often 
performed.” 

He fell upon the busy and very cross mate 
with this inquiry, and, though Dixon had 
heard the tale about him, he did not credit 
it, and put it down to some hallucination. 

“ Do I do it often ? Do what often ? ” 
asked Dixon, scornfully. 

“ Why, tie those sails up like that when it 
blows so hard ? ” asked Ruddle, innocently. 
“ Why don’t you tie them up when it is fine ? 
It would be much easier, I should think.” 

“ Oh, go home and die,” said the mate, 
savagely. 

Then the squall shrieked, and as the Wave 
lay over to it both Ruddle and the mate 
lost their footing and slid between the 
fo’c’sle and the fore part of the deck-house 
as if they were on an ice toboggan run. The 
mate said some awful things and Ruddle 
gasped, “ You shouldn’t; oh, you really 
shouldn’t,” and then they fetched up against 
the lee-rail with a thump that caused a 
common accident and wrought a very 
uncommon miracle. Mr. Dixon snapped 
his arm like a carrot, and let a yell out of 
him that reached the crowd on the yard. 

“ By crimes,” said the men up aloft, 
“ when old Dickie squeals like that he means 
cornin’ aloft himself to talk to hus like a father. 
Now then, boys, grab again and ’old ’er.” 

As they tackled the topsail for the third 
time the cook came out of the lee door of 
the galley and picked the mate out of the 
swamped scuppers. 

“ Easy, easy, you swab,” said Dixon; “ my 
arm’s broke.” 

With the cook’s help he got aft, and when 
he did he promptly sat down in the cabin 
and fainted right off with the pain. And 
Ruddle still wallowed in the scuppers, for he 
had hit the rail with his head and given it a 
most tremendous and effectual thump. After 
a minute or two he stirred and spat out a 
mouthful of salt water. He also shook his 
head and rubbed it. Then he sat up and 
said:— 
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“ Well, I’m blowed! What has happened?” 

He shook his head again and suddenly 
jumped to his feet The miracle happened 
and they all heard it. Tom Ruddle in the 
old days had the very finest fore-topsail-yard 
ahoy voice that ever rang across the wastes 
of ocean. It came back to him now. 

“Ain’t you dogs got that topsail stowed 
yet?” he roared, in accents that made the 
second mate on the yard shake in his rubber 
boots. “ Oh, you slab-sided gang of loafers, 
oh, you sojers, dig in and do somethin', or 
before you know I’ll be up there and boot 
you off the yard” 

The entire crowd on the yard were so para¬ 
lyzed by what they heard that they turned 
and looked at him, and very promptly lost 
all that they had gained the last bout. To 
see a minister suddenly become a seaman 
and use such language was enough to scare 
them into loosing the jackstay and tumbling 
overboard. 

“ Jehoshaphat! ” said they; “ what’s gone 
wrong with him ? ” 

And the second greaser was just as much 
surprised as any of them ; so much so, 
indeed, that he could not speak. Ruddle 
did it for him, and his language was awful, 
full, abundant, brilliant, and biting. He told 
the second mate what he thought of him and 
what he thought of all his relations, and he 
confided to the gale what his opinion of 
the crew was and always had been, and of 
a sudden he made a bound and, jumping 
on the rail, ran up the rigging like a 
monkey, and before they could gasp he was 
right in among them at the bunt, exhorting 
them as if they were impenitent mules. 

“ Now, now, up with it, you no-sailors, 
you,” he roared, as his long black coat 
flapped in the wind like Irish pennants. He 
dug into the bellying canvas with the clutch 
of a fiend’s claw, and the crew sighed and 
were subdued to the strange facts, and did as 
he told them like the best There was now 
a sudden scream from aft. Mrs. Ruddle 
caught sight of him on the yard. 

“ Oh, Tom, Tom ! ” screamed his wife; 
“ come down, come down ! ” 

And she screamed again, and Ruddle 
heard it. 

“ What’s a woman doin’ on deck in such 
weather ? ” he cried, as he clawed at the sail 
and held it with his stomach, and yelled in 
unison with the second mate, who now began 
to see the joke of it. 

“Where does he think he is?” he said; 
and at that moment the last great fold of the 
topsail rose in the air like a breaking wave. 
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11 ' NOW, NOW, UP WITH IT, YOU NQSAH.OK5 YOU,' HE SOARED*” 


and with one yell of triumph the whole 
of the crowd threw themselves on it and 
smothered its life out. 

“Sock it to her,” roared Ruddle, triumph¬ 
antly, as he dropped the gathered bunt into 
the skin of the sail and reached for the bunt 
gasket 

“ There you are,” said Ruddle, and then 
for the first time he looked at the second 
mate, and an expression of the blankest 
amazement passed across his face* 

“ Who the deuce are you ? ** he asked. “ I 
never saw you before.” 

It was almost impossible to make one¬ 
self heard in the howl of the gale, but Ruddle 
did it, and the crowd, with a grin on all 
their weather-beaten and hairy countenances, 
waited to hear Mr* Smith's answering yell, 

“ Who the deuce do you think you are? n 
he asked. 

11 I'm the mate of this ship,” said Ruddle, 
“ but—but I don’t think I ever saw any of 
you before.” 

“ How do you come to be togged up like 
you are, if you are mate ? ” asked Smith, as 
he made the bunt gasket fast; “ don't you 
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think you look a thunder¬ 
ing sailor in that rig ? ,J 

“ I don't understand it," 
said Ruddle, blankly, 
“Where did I get these 
clothes ? ” 

“You'd better ask the 
'old man/” said the second 
mate. “You're a clergy¬ 
man, and you ain't a sailor 
at all.” 

“You're a fool,” said 
Ruddle ; “ but I don't 
understand it. I don't 
know any of you* Where 
are we ? ** 

“Off the Cape, to be 
sure," said Smith* 

Ruddle shook his head* 
“There is something 
very horrid about this,” he 
said, with an awe-stricken 
expression of countenance, 
“for when we clewed up 
this topsail we were off 
the Head of Kinsale.” 

“Holy Moses!” said 
the crowd ; “ 'ow she must 
have scooted in ’alf a 
watch.” 

“ Well, we're off the 
Cape now,” said Smith, 
impatiently, “and if you 
don't believe it you can ask the ( old man* 1 ” 
And they all came down on deck. Ruddle 
walked like a man in a dream, and as he 
walked he rubbed the spot that had been 
bruised* When his wife saw him coming she 
screamed again, and called out to him 
“ Oh, Tom, Tom, how could you do it ?" 
And Tom grasped the second mate by 
the arm* 

“ Who's that woman calling 4 Tom ’ ? ” 

The second mate stopped as if he had 
been shot, and whistled. 

“ D'ye mean to say you don't know' ? M he 
asked. 

“Confound you, I wouldn't ask if I did/' 
said Ruddle, savagely. “ It ain't me, surely ? ” 
It w f as Smith's turn to grab hold of him. 

“ Don't you know her?” he asked, in tones 
of positive alarm. 

“ No,” roared the unfortunate Ruddle. 
“ No more than I know you or any of 'em,” 
Smith nearly fell down, 

“ Man, she's your wife ! J# said Smith, and 
once more Susan Ruddle said 

“ Oh, Tom, how could you do it, and me 
here ? ” 
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Then Chadwick spoke and rebuked Ruddle 
very strongly for having done it, and Ruddle 
shook his head and scratched it and shook it 
again, and then burst out against Chadwick 
for interfering with a stranger. 

“ He don't know any of you/* said Smith, 
" and he lets on that he is the mate of this 
ship, and that we are off the Old Head of 
Kinsale*” 

And Susan Ruddle fainted dead away, 

11 Take the poor, silly woman down below/ 1 
said Ruddle, “She must be mad, I don't 
know where I am or how I got here, but I 
do know jolly well that I ain't married, and 
that a girl in London that I ain't by no 
means stuck on thinks I’m going to marry 
her this very year. Rut I ain’t goin’ to, by a 
dern sight. Not 
me!” 

They carried 
her down below 
just as the “ old 
man” came out 
on the main- 
deck after 
setting the 
mate 's arm. 

Smith told him 
what had hap¬ 
pened. 

The skipper 
shook his head. 

“This is very 
remarkable and 
trying” said the 
skipper, “ Oh t 
it is very re¬ 
markable, and I 
makes nothin’ of 
it, in spite of his 
havin' been a 
sailor before, as 
looks likely the 
way he went 
aloft.” And he 
ran up the poop 
ladder right into 
the arms of Ruddle, 

“Who are you? Are you the 
captain ? I want to see the 
captain before I go ragin’ luny/’ 
said Ruddle. 

“Steady,” said the old skipper, grasping 
him tightly by the arm; “steady, my son. 
Don’t you know me?” 

“Never saw you before that I know of," 
groaned Ruddle ; “ and I don’t believe I ever 
was a missionary, and 1 ain't married, and the 
girl that thinks I'll marry her is off her true 
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course by points. But, I say, how long do 
you reckon I was minister ? ” 

He held on to the “old man ” as if he was 
holding on to sanity, and implored an answer. 

“ Well ask your pal/' said Grey, and he 
bellowed down the companion for Chadwick, 
who came on deck with his eyes bolting, 

** Is that my pal ?” asked Ruddle, in great 
disappointment. M Why, I never saw him 
either*” 

Poor Chadwick burst into tears* 

“ Oh, this is dreadful, this is very dread¬ 
ful ! ” said poor Chadwick. “ What shall we 
do? Our chief stay and strength is gone 
from us and doesn't know even me that 
married him.” 

Ruddle stared, and then rushed at him and 

held him in the 
grip of a bear. 

“Steady, 
mister; are you 
speakin' truth 
or are you 
gettin' at me ? M 
44 I t's the 
truth/' said 
Chadwick. 

“ Then how 
long was I in 
your business ? 
Tell me straight, 
or FI! sling you 
overboard right 
now.” 

“ Eight years/ 1 
squealed Chad¬ 
wick ; “and 
there's all of us 
downstairs can 
testify to the 
same.” 

Ruddle sighed, 
and looked at 
the raging sea 
and at the ski]>- 
p e r and at 
Chadwick and 
up aloft. After 
a long silence 
he spoke, 

41 If I’m right 
the year's 
eighteen-ninety, and if you are right it must 
be ninety eight or more, accordin' to the time 
it took me to get my certificate as missionary. 
What year is it" ? 

“Nineteen hundred, so ’elp me,” said the 
skipper, “and I'll have up the Nautical 
Almanac to show you*” 
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But Ruddle took their word for it and 
sniffed a little, and then remarked:— 

“ I do think my beard wants trimmin’. 
And am I mad now ? ” 

“ No, no,” said the faithful Chadwick; 
“you aren’t mad, and in a little while it 
will all come back to you and you will come 
back to us, and we’ll all be happy—even 
Blithers.” 

“ Who’s Blithers ? ” asked Ruddle, sadly. 
Yet he did not wait for an answer. Though 
the Wave was now hove-to under her main- 
topsail with the foreyards checked in, and 
was fairly comfortable, the gale, instead of 
moderating, let another reef out, so to speak, 
and was a regular sizzler. 

“ I should like to see that main-topsail 
goose-winged, sir,” said Ruddle, suddenly; 
“ for if we are off the Cape, as you all seem 
to think, this is by no means the worst of it, 
and it will be a real old-fashioned scorcher.” 

The “ old man ” looked at him. 

“ Do you know the mate’s arm is broke ? ” 

“ No,” said Ruddle. 

“ Well, it is; and he ain’t fit to do a thing, 
naturally, and that means I haven’t a mate ” 

Ruddle looked pleased for the first time 
since he came back to his old sea-self. 

“ You don’t say sc ? Well, that is for¬ 
tunate,” he said, with a happy smile. “ This 
is what 1 call real luck. I’ll be the mate, 
dr, till the other gets well.” 

“ Right 1 ” said the skipper; “ and if you 
like you can goose-wing the topsail, Mr. 
Ruddle. I reckon you’re right about the 
weather” 

But when the topsail was goose-winged the 
“ old man ” turned to his new mate. 

“ I’m thinking of the poor little lady down 
below, Mr. Ruddle,” he said, with a sigh. 
“ What are you goin’ to do about her? ” 

A look of great determination came over 
Ruddle’s face, and the smile died out of it 

“ If I married, and I don’t believe I did, 
when I was dotty through bein’ hit on the 
crust, I ain’t goin’ to acknowledge it,” said 
he, with firmness. 

“ I’m a married man myself,” said Grey, 
“ and I own I have a wife that is a jewel, but 
what she would say if I said I didn’t know 
her owing to some accident at sea fair 
inspires me with dread. I don’t believe 
Mrs. Ruddle will put up with it, and you’ll 
have a lively time in front of you if she as 
much as hears that you think of trying it on.” 

But Ruddle said he didn’t care, and that 
he wasn’t going to have a wife foisted on 
him, so there; and down below Chadwick 
was breaking the dreadful news to Susan 
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Ruddle that her husband did not know her 
or anyone else, and that he had become a 
sailor with a remarkably unorthodox vocabu¬ 
lary, and when this was driven into the poor 
woman’s mind she screamed and almost 
fainted again. 

“ Oh, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? ” 
she cried. 

The skipper came below to them. 

“Oh, captain,” said Susan Ruddle, “I 
want to see him- If he is the mate now, as 
you say, you must order him to come to me 
at once.” 

“ I will,” said the skipper; “ its odd I 
never thought of that before, when he as 
good as said he declined to hear any more 
argument about wives and women, and let 
on that the girl that reckoned to marry him 
was likely to be disapp’inted. You cheer up, 
ma’am ; I’ll send him down sharp.” 

“ Leave me here alone,” said the discarded 
wife, who, in spite of her grief, looked as 
pretty as a picture. “ Leave me alone, 
please.” 

Chadwick withdrew and dragged Blithers 
with him. 

“ I never thought he was fit to be a mis¬ 
sionary,” said Blithers ; “and instead of him 
I ought to be looked on as the chief here.” 

There was a sharp argument going on on 
deck in the meantime. 

“ I’ll take charge of her, Mr. Ruddle,” said 
the skipper, “ and you can go below to your 
wife, who is naturally anxious to see you.” 

“ I ain’t in the least anxious to go below,” 
said Ruddle. “ In fact, if it’s all the same to 
you, I’d rather stay here till she’s out of the 
way.” 

“ I order you to do your duty,” said the 
“ old man.” “ I order you to go below and 
soothe the lady.” 

“ Oh, dear ; oh, I say, I won’t,’ stammered 
Ruddle. “ I’d rather stay on deck all 
night.” 

“ You won’t ? That’s mutiny, Mr. Ruddle; 
it is disobeyin’ orders; it is refusing duty. 
I’d be very sorry to use severe measures with 
you ; but if you don’t go I’ll have you put in 
irons and carried to her.” 

And Ruddle started to see his wife with 
slow, reluctant steps. 

“ It’s my firm belief that nothin’ of this 
nature ever happened before,” said Ruddle, 
“ and my bein’ nervous seems tolerable 
natural. I wonder, oh, I do wonder, if I shall 
like her! ” 

He descended the companion as slowly as 
if he were going to execution. 

“ Oh, Tom, Tom ! ” cried the lady who was, 
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they said, his wife, and a cold shiver ran 
down Ruddle's back. He did not dare to 
lift his eyes, and stood there like a big school¬ 
boy who has got into sad trouble and is much 
ashamed of himself. 

“Oh, Tom, don't you know me?” cried 
Susan. She made an attempt to rise, which 
was very promptly frustrated by the gale. 
Ruddle lifted his eyes at last. 

“ If you please, ma'am, I don’t think I do, 1 
said he. Then he added, in desperation, “At 
least, not well, ma’am.” 

The situation was too desperate for scream¬ 
ing, and Susan accordingly did not scream. 
She became dignified. Poor Ruddle shook 
his head very sadly. 

“ It's mighty awkward, 

I own," he said, after some 
reflection, “ and I don’t 
know what to do about it. 

I’m very sorry I don't 
know you, but I can't say 
I do, much as I' l d like to 
oblige a lady that Pm 
bound to respect, as, ac¬ 
cording to the other gents 
in long-tailed coats, Pm 
married to her. Rut they 
say I was a missionary, 
and now Pm a seaman 
again, and maybe you 
don't care for those that 
follow the sea." 

“I don't mind any¬ 
thing,” sobbed Susan. 

“ Oh, please don't cry," 
said Ruddle, in great dis¬ 
tress. 11 When a lady cries 
I never know what to 
do." 

He approached her 
slowly. 

“If I don't know* you, 
w hat may I call you ? ” he 


“Not in the least,” said Susan, stoutly; 
“ it was because you were you.” 

“ But now I ain't what I was, and you 
must find it very embarrassing, ma'am.” 

“ What I find embarrassing is your calling 
me ma'am,'' said Susan, with a snap. 

“ Very well,” said Tom Ruddle, in a great 
hurry. “ I’ll call you Susan if you like." 

“Of course I like,” said Susan. “And 
if you like you can call me Billy Duck 
too.” 

But though Ruddle was much en¬ 
couraged, he could not go so far as that all 
at once. 

“ It's very odd that I should feel as l do, 
as we have been married," 
said Ruddle ; “ but Pm that 

took aback by the facts as 


" J h M Sl/SAN, ANU YOU U££P TO CALL ME D1LLY PUCK.'* 


asked, diffidently. 

Mrs. Ruddle gave a gasp. “Don't you 
know' my name ? ” she sobbed. “ Oh. how 
very dreadful ! I'm Susan, and you used to 
call me Dilly Duck." 

“Did I?” asked Ruddle; “and w f hy did 
I do that ? ” 

Susan said she didn’t know% but supposed 
that it was because he liked her very much. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure,” said Ruddle, “and 
I quite understand how I came to marry 
you; that is, I can understand how I wanted 
to, but what fair licks me is what you saw- in 
me. Perhaps it was my bein’ a long-tailed 
parson. Was it, now ? ” 


they show up against my present lights that 
I seem in a dream, like as if I was in a 
regular tangle. I don't know f where I am, 
and I want to-'' 

“ You want to wdiat ? ” asked Susan, in the 
sweetest voice* 

“I —I don't quite know',” stammered 
Ruddle. 

“ I know," said Susan, triumphantly. 

“Oh, no, you can’t," said Ruddle, in great 
haste. “ Pm certain you can't, for it ain’t 
possible,” 

But Susan lifted her sea-blue eyes to his 
and shook her head. 
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“ I do know, Tom; you want to kiss 

y> 

me. 

Tom gasped and stared at her. “ Well, 
you are clever,” he said, with the greatest air 
of admiration. “ I don’t believe that any 
other woman would have guessed it.” 

And Susan sat waiting. 

“ Well ? ” she said, at last. 

“ Oh, may I ? ” asked Tom. 

“ Of course you may,” said Susan, looking 
shyly towards the deck. And he kissed 
her, and then took her in his arms while she 
wept 

“ And you are sure you love me again ? ” 
she asked. 

“ It’s most wonderful,” said Tom, “ but 
now I come to think of it I feel as if I had 
always loved you. There was a girl in 
London that thought I was goin’ to tie up 
alongside, but she’s away off it,' and I’ll 
never marry anyone but you.” 

Susan wisely forebore at that moment to 
make any inquiries about this other girl, and 
she put her golden head against her hus¬ 
band’s shoulder. 

“ I think I am quite happy, Tom,” she 
said, “ though I am very sorry you don’t 
remember how happy we were when we were 
first married.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“ I’m sorry for that, too,” he replied ; “ but 
it can’t be helped, and we’ll be happy yet, if 
you really love me enough to marry me 
again.” 

“ But we are married, Tom,” said Susan. 

“ You may be,” said Tom, “ but I haven’t 
the feelings of it, and I mean to ask that 
long-tail to tie us up again, so that there can 
be no mistake about it. What do you say ? ” 

Susan said he was a darling, and that she 
loved him more than ever, and was willing 
to be married to him a thousand times if he 
wanted it. 

“And you don’t mind my bein’ a sailor 
instead of a missionary ? ” asked Tom. 

“ I much prefer it, so long as you don’t go 
to sea,” said Susan; and leaving that to be 
arranged later, Tom Ruddle called the curious 
Chadwick from his cabin. 

“ I’ve fixed it up,” said Tom, triumphantly. 
“ I’ve fixed it to rights, sir. My wife is goin’ 


to marry me again, and we’d be much obliged 
if you would perform the ceremony.” 

“ It seems very irregular,” said Chadwick ; 
“ but, considering the very peculiar circum¬ 
stances, I’ve no objection to make. It is 
really very wonderful. I congratulate you 
both. I must call the captain and tell him 
about it.” 

When the second mate went on deck the 
“ old man ” came below. As soon as he 
grasped the situation he turned to Susan with 
a grin. 

“ You brought him to his bearings pretty 
quick, ma’am, and I congratulate you. But, 
then, a pretty woman like you ain’t the sort 
to go long a-beggin’. I knew you’d fetch 
him. I saw how it would be. Who’s goin’ 
to do the new hitching ? ” 

Mr. Chadwick said he was going to do it 

“ It’s the first time I ever married the 
same couple twice,” he said, and Brother 
Blithers sat in the background and said it 
was uncanonical. But no one paid any 
attention to Blithers. The other missionaries 
chipped in with their congratulations and 
said that they hoped Ruddle would still be 
one of them. 

“ Thank you, gentlemen,” said Ruddle, 
“ but I have too much admiration for you 
to think I can be one of you again. I have 
a cousin that’s a shipowner, and when he 
finds that I’m alive and in my right senses 
he’ll give me a ship, for though I’ve never 
been skipper of anythin’ yet, I hold a master’s 
certificate. And my wife will go to sea with 
me.” 

“ Darling, I’ll go anywhere with you,” 
whispered Susan. And then they were 
married, while the gale roared about them 
and the good old Ocean Wave rode it out 
under a goose-winged main-topsail as co.m- 
fortably as a duck in a puddle. 

“ It’s all very wonderful,” said Ruddle, as 
he went on deck at four o’clock to keep his 
watch. The “ old man ” said that it was. 

“ All the same, I knew she’d fetch you,” 
said Grey. “ I think the worst of it is over. 
We’ll be makin sail in the momin’.” 

“ Lord,” said Ruddle, “ what a wonderful 
world it is ! ” 

Mrs. Ruddle said so too. 
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The Luck of the Miner . 

By Archibald Williams. 


HE gradual acquisition of a 
fortune by steady toil and 
business aptitude is not a pro¬ 
cess which necessarily appeals 
to the imagination of people 
not directly concerned. We 
know that many a man is “ making his pile " 
around us ; and though, when it is made, 
and the possessor retires from business, the 
figures relating to his wealth may be startling, 
any account of the manner in which pound 
was added to pound might appear quite 
prosaic. 

But when a man suddenly wakes to find 
himself rich, either through the legacy of 
some unknown relative ; or through a happy 
idea w r hich, con¬ 
ceived in an in¬ 
stant, is readily 
convertible into 
a large sum of 
money; or 
through a lucky 
turn of For¬ 
tune’s wheel that 
enables him to 
stumble o n 
mineral wealth 
—then we get a 
taste of romance. 

No vocation is 
so full of risks 
and possibilities 
as that of pro¬ 
specting for 
minerals, and 
following up a 
due when found* 

This applies with 
special force to 
the pursuit of 
the most pre¬ 
cious metals and 
stones. How 
many stories 
have been writ¬ 
ten round the 
imaginary dis¬ 
covery of a large 
nugget which, just as things are going very 
badly with the finder, rescues him from despair 
and sets his feet on a foundation of gold ! 

Yet the fictions of the romancer can hardly 
outstrip solid facts* The history of mining 
is full of instances in which, either by acci¬ 



dent or by a stroke of luck following on hard, 
deliberate work, a man has opened his hand 
and found wealth lying in the palm. 

It will be interesting to glance at some of 
the most remarkable cases. We may fitly 
start with the royal metal Chief among 
gold nuggets are the “Welcome” and the 
u Welcome Stranger,” The first, weighing 
2,21702*, was found at Ballarat, Victoria, in 
1858; the second, 2,26802. in weight, at 
Dunolly, Victoria, in 1869, In both cases 
the fortunate discoverer netted over 000 
sterling by a blow* of the pick. Another 
typical instance of gold-mining luck 
comes from Mount Alexander, in the 
same colony. A gang of five miners had 

sunk several 
holes unsuccess¬ 
fully to depths 
ranging from 
about thirty to 
sixty feet, and 
were so dis¬ 
heartened that 
they decided to 
give up the 
search for 
“ colour ” after 
one more at¬ 
tempt. Before 
the seventh hole 
was nine feet 
deep a rich 
“pocket’ 7 ap¬ 
peared, and in a 
few^ hours isolb* 
of pure gold had 
been secured! 
In New South 
Wales, almost 
simultaneously, 
an Australian 
black shepherd, 
who amused 
himself wdth 
gold-seeking, 
happened to 
notice a glitter¬ 
ing speck on the 
surface of a quartz boulder* He chipped olF 
a piece >vith his tomahawk, and lo ! a mass 
of gold, scaling io2lb* 90Z., lay revealed! 
The arrival of thk nugget in Bathurst pro 
duced a gold fever which seemed bo deprive 
hitherto sane men of their senses, and 
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was largely responsible for the subsequent 
“ rush ” to Australia from all parts of the 
world. 

r Fhe early history of the West Australian 
goldfields is marked by similar smiles of 
Fortune, The Pilbarra field, to take an 
example, owes its discovery to a stone which 
a boy picked up to cast at a crow. Its weight 
being unusual for its size, the boy examined 
his missile and 
found that it 
contained a 
quantity of gold, 

Coolgardie, a 
name now so 
well known, is 
also associated 
with a curious 
incident. In 
1892 Messrs, 

B a y 1 e y and 
Ford, starting 
from Southern 
Cross, plunged 
into the deserts, 
where they be¬ 
lieved gold to 
exist Bayley 
prospected a 
long time with’ 
out success, and 
was returning to 
Perth very much 
down on his 
luck when his 
fortunes were 
changed in a 
most casual 
manner. One 
night his horse, 
picketed outside 
the tent, be¬ 
came so restless 
that he went 
out to quiet it, and on the way tripped 
over what he thought at first to be a stone, 
but which proved chi a closer inspection to 
be a huge nugget. A claim was at once 
pegged out, and in four weeks ^10,000 had 
been realized. This claim lies at about the 
centre of Coolgardie, the town created by the 
consequent “ rush/' 

We should expect the Californian gold 
mania of the early fifties to yield its quota of 
romantic stories. The discovery of gold in 
the Sacramento Valley was made accidentally 
during the construction of a tail-race for a 
watermill wheel. The owner of the mill 
observed some shining fragments in the banks 


of the new T channel, and, thinking that they 
were only mica or some other worthless sub¬ 
stance, debated with himself for a time 
whether it would be worth while to pick 
them up. He decided to do so, and, to his 
astonishment, found that they were scales of 
gold. This happened in 1848, Before a 
year had passed California, hitherto a scarcely 
explored country, became the focus of an 

unprecedented 
immigration of 
people of ail 
conditions, who 
poured across 
the plains and 
deserts or came 
round by sea to 
San Francisco, 
determined to 
stake health and 
even life itself 
on the chances 
of the pan and 
sluice. A few 
made enormous 
fortunes, a large 
number secured 
competencies, 
but the majority 
learnt by bitter 
experience that 
Fortune is a 
very fickle god¬ 
dess indeed. 

Among the 
lucky miners 
was one Oliver 
Martin, He and 
a companion 
named Flower 
had been pro- 
s pec ting for 
weeks without 
touching gold, 
and so great were the hardships endured that 
the two men almost died of exhaustion. While 
in extremities they were overtaken by a terrific 
storm, which killed Flower. His comrade, 
though terribly weakened by hunger and toil, 
felt it his duty to give the corpse a decent 
burial, and dug a grave at the bottom of a 
tree. As he threw out the earth he struck a 
nugget, which, under the name of u The 
Oliver Martin Chunk,” has become famous 
as the largest ever found in the New World, 
It weighed 1511b* 6oz., and realized ^7,254* 
The episode is truly extraordinary. Flower 
dies in his search for gold ; and his death 
reveals the he had so long sought. 
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Martin, reduced to the depths of despon¬ 
dency by ill-success and the loss of his mate, 
suddenly finds himself a rich man ; all the 
richer because his companion can no longer 
claim a share* 

Another case of the irony of luck is 
furnished by a Frenchman of Eldorado 
County, who was so much overcome by the 
sudden discovery of a gold lump worth 
^i,ooo that he went insane. As a contrast 
may be mentioned the good fortune of a 
couple of tramps, turned off a westward- 
bound train because they could not pay their 
fares. While they 
stumbled along on 
foot they happened 
to find a nugget 
worth jCs 5 °' 

Even more wel¬ 
come than the nug¬ 
get, which may He 
far away from other 
gold, is the dis¬ 
covery of a gold 
bed or vein. The 
auriferous regions 
of Alaska and 
North-West Canada 
furnish some start¬ 
ling records of rich 
strikes. None is 
more romantic 
than that connec¬ 
ted with the name 
of George Car¬ 
mack, a half-breed 
trapper. One morn¬ 
ing, after a night 
spent on the banks 
of the Bonanza 
Creek (as it was 
aft er war d s cal 1 ed), 
he noticed among 
the ashes of his 
camp fire the 
colour" of gold, 
and soon realized 
that fortune had favoured him. The winter 
of 1896-7 was just closing in, so that the two 
hundred and fifty Inhabitants of “ Forty 
Mile,” the nearest mining camp, who at 
once hastened to the Creek, were secure 
from invaders until after the next year's 
thaw. All the winter long the lucky crowd 
shovelled out dirt so rich that, when the 
spring clean up or washing came, as much as 
^r6o worth of gold was taken out of a single 
pan ! Some men made money steadily at 
the rate of seventeen dollars a minute ! One 


of the most curious episodes of this “ strike ” 
was the result of an act of sheer laziness. 
An ex-bar-tender of Forty Mile, being too 
sluggish to go up to the top of Bonanza 
Creek to peg out hLs claim as last comer, 
turned aside into a subsidiary creek, the 
Eldorado, and struck a deposit which sub¬ 
sequently yielded ^600,000* Next spring 
those of the Bonanza workers w'ho returned 
to San Francisco took with them over a ton 
weight of gold dust and nuggets, done up 
in an extraordinary variety of receptacles, 
ranging from a deerskin bag to a jam-pot ; 

and the gold 
rushes of '49 and 
'51 w T ere repeated 
to Klondyke, 
Though gold 
may enrich a man 
at the expense of 
a minimum of 
w + ork, more sensa¬ 
tional fortunes have 
doubtless been won 
from silver mining. 
Silver usually 
occurs in chemical 
combination with 
lead, arsenic, sul¬ 
phur, and other ele¬ 
ments, and is seldom 
found in nuggets. 
The ore must, there¬ 
fore, be chemically 
treated to secure 
the comparatively 
small percentage of 
metal. Yet the 
yield of a rich silver 
vein is enormous* 
Anyone acquain¬ 
ted with American 
mining annals will 
at once think of 
the marvellous 
Comstock vein of 
Nevada, and its Big 
Bonanza, the largest body of silver ore ever 
struck by miner. The great silver vein was 
first cut into in 1859 by two prospectors, 
McLaughlin and O'Riley, who both died 
poor and broken-hearted. Other miners, 
w'ho stuck to their claims, raised fortunes 
from the great treasure - house of silver, 
became u nabobs,” and spent their money 
royally without fear of its giving out. 

There are so many stirring stories told of 
the “boom” years of 1862 to 1875 that a 
book might be fictl^d with them; yet all 
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others are dwarfed by that of the prize which 
fell to four partners—J. W. Mack ay, James G, 
Fair, James C Flood, and William O’Brien, 
These men sank all their money in a 
search for silver ore under a property 
which they believed to lie over the main 
lode. Two hundred thousand dollars were 
spent in driving tunnels through the hard 
rock ; and outsiders scoffed. The “ Virginia 
Consolidated/’ as the mining venture was 
called, tottered on the verge of bankruptcy; 
and, to make matters worse, Mr, Fair, 
the leading spirit, fell ill. During his 
absence the other three partners deflected 
the line of search ; but when he returned he 
persisted in following the original course. 
In October* 1873, the miners struck their 
picks into the Big Bonanza, a veritable 
Aladdin’s palace of riches, though the wealth 
was disguised as a heavy black compound. 
Want of space forbids a description of this 
unique deposit, the removal of which left a 
huge cavern hundreds of feet high. Let it 
suffice to state 
that for t h r e e 
years silver was 
extracted at the 
rate of ^600,000 
a month ; that 
in Virginia City 
there still stands 
a building which 
witnessed the 
smelting of 
^25,000 of bul¬ 
lion daily for one 
thousand days; 
and that the Big 
Bonanza had by 
1899 yielded ore 
valued at twenty- 
six and a half 
million pounds 
sterling, one half 
of which sum 
passed as profit 
into the pockets 
of the share¬ 
holders ! 

For the next 
picture in our gal¬ 
lery we will turn 
to Mexico, a 
veritable land of silver, just as England 
is a land of iron and coal. Its wealth 
attracted the Spaniards under Cortes 
nearly four hundred years ago. But at 
that time the silver deposits had scarcely 
been touched; and it was not until the 


Spanish conquerors brought European 
mineralogical knowledge to bear on the 
great silver lodes of Sonora, Zacatecas, Gua¬ 
najuato, and Hidalgo that the real resources 
of the country were understood. At Arazuma, 
in Sonora, a mine-owner discovered in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a solid 
silver mass weighing Sjjoolb., which was 
only one of a number of similar finds. The 
Flores Mine of San Luis Potosi was struck 
by a poor priest, who for a mere trifle bought 
tip a claim which had been abandoned as 
barren. His venture endowed him with 
j£6oo,ooq worth of silver ! In the same 
region a negro fiddler found among the ashes 
of his camp fire—a curious parallel to the 
Carmack episode—a button of silver, which 
led to his becoming a millionaire. More 
recently, in 1826, two Indian peasants, so 
poor that they could not raise money to buy 
a meal, stumbled on the outcrop of a vein 
which yielded ^5 2,000. Returning for a 
moment to the eighteenth century, we en¬ 
counter the stir¬ 
ring history of a 
muleteer, one 
Peter Terreros, 
who struck the 
Real del Monte 
deposits in 
Hidalgo, and at 
the end of twelve 
years had 
amassed three 
millions sterling, 
besides being en¬ 
nobled by the 
King of Spain for 
pecuniary services 
rendered. 

In Chile the 
name of Godoy 
is associated with 
great riches. A 
hunter of this 
name was chasing 
guanacos, and, 
being tired, sat 
down under the 
shelter of a large 
rock, one part of 
which had a bright 
colour. He cut 
off pieces with his knife—the substance of 
the rock at this point was quite soft—and had 
it assayed* The substance was recognised as 
silver-lead. Godoy had discovered a vein 
containing an extraordinary amount of silver. 
His good fortune was afterwards eclipsed by 
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that of the brothers Bolados, fuel-carriers by 
trade, who found in a crevice opened by an 
earthquake an enormous block of silver ore 
worth nearly a quarter of a million pounds 
sterling. 

The coalfields of the United States, to 
which our transatlantic cousins are so largely 
indebted for their industrial success, were 
in several cases discovered accidentally. 

. In 1760 a boy was fishing in a Virginian 
stream, when he ran short of bait, and while 
hunting for more he saw in the bank of the 
stream a streak of hard, black stone, which 
proved to be rich bituminous coal. Thus 
was started the soft-coal industry of the 
eastern States, which to-day has reached such 
vast proportions. The even more valuable 
anthracite, or hard-coal, deposits of Pennsyl¬ 
vania were also discovered by sportsmen. 
Philip Ginther, in 1791, struck the first signs 
of anthracite in the southern coalfield. This 
was how it happened. Being short of food, 
he went out into the woods with his gun to 
look for deer. A day’s hard walking brought 
him no luck ; and he was returning home 
at nightfall, very dispirited, when he kicked 
something hard which rolled away before him. 
He stooped and picked it up, and wondered 
if this was the coal that he had heard people 
speak of as likely to exist in that region. 
Such it proved to be. 

Another coalfield in the same State was 
found by a hunter who happened to light 
his camp fire on the “ outcrop ” of a seam 
and was awakened by the resulting blaze. 
Once again the camp fire played an important 
part in mineral discoveries. A third seam 
was tapped by a man digging in pursuit of a 
ground-hog that had “gone to earth.” 

From the prizes drawn in the lottery of 
mining we may turn to the blanks which fall 
to the majority of prospectors. Sometimes 
good fortune never appears at all ; at others 
it just evades the grasp of him who, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, is on the point of 
seizing it. 

Petroleum now ranks second to coal as a 
producer of heat, light, and power. Over 
5,000,000,000 gallons of this useful liquid 
are raised annually in different parts of the 
world. It was not till the year 1859, how¬ 
ever, that petroleum began to play its present 
important part among the commodities which 
conduce most to the comfort of mankind. 
In that year Colonel E. L. Drake, formerly a 
conductor on the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, was engaged by David Fletcher and 
Peter Wilson, two residents at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, to sink an oil-well in the Oil 



Creek Valley. He was much hampered by 
quicksands, which filled the bore as fast 
as it was drilled, and so he conceived 
the idea of driving down an iron pipe 
to keep out intruding substances until 
rock should be reached. People regarded 
him as a madman for trying to draw oil from 
the earth through a tube “ like a boy sucks 
cider from a barrel through a straw.” 

He persevered, nevertheless, and at a 
depth of thirty-three feet struck hard rock. 
Operations were continued until ^2,000 had 
been spent, and then, as no oil had yet 
appeared, he was told to pay off debts and 
give up the attempt On the day before the 
receipt of this order, viz., on August 29th, 
1859, the drill, at a depth of sixty-nine feet, 
suddenly fell six inches into a crevice of the 
rock, and the bore-hole filled with oil almost 
to the surface. A pump was rigged, and 
1,500 gallons a day were raised and sold for a 
dollar a gallon. Thousands of people flocked 
to the spot, eager as gold-seekers to profit by 
the discovery. Farms all round were leased 
at enormous prices. The countryside soon 
echoed with the sound of many drilling out¬ 
fits, and oil flowed up in torrents, a large part 
of the yield running to waste for lack of 
barrels in which to transport the oil. Thus 
began an industry which has added 
^400,000,000 to the wealth of the United 
States. 

Yet Colonel Drake himself missed wealth. 
■In the first place, he omitted to patent his 
well-sinking process, and so threw away a 
fortune. In the second place, an accident 
set the well alight and destroyed the 
pump, with the result that, before another 
could be rigged, rival bores had already 
tapped the oil-bearing strata and seriously 
reduced prices. This bad luck seems • 
all the worse because it so happened 
that Drake’s oil-well was the shallowest ever 
sunk in Pennsylvania 1 If a thousand wells 
had been sunk at other spots in Oil Creek to 
a depth of only sixty-nine feet, every one of 
them would probably have been “dry as a 
powder-horn.” Still, it is impossible to cal¬ 
culate what civilization has gained by that 
happy freak of chance. A single foot more, 
and Drake would have raised his drill for the 
last time, and the priceless rock-oil deposits 
of the United States—perhaps of the world— 
might have remained untapped for decades. 

Another striking instance of bad luck is 
that of M. Porte, a Frenchman, who in 1830 
exploited a mine at Monte Catini, in Tuscany. 
For seven years he burrowed for copper, and 
at last found himself in circumstances so 
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straitened that he sold the mine for the pro¬ 
verbial old song* The purchasers at once 
cut into a mass of ore which returned a 
profit of ^4,000; and the mine yielded 
^£40,000 annually for many years., making 
the fortunate proprietors millionaires The 
fact that he had so narrowly missed a prize 
so preyed on M Porte’s mind that he died 
of a broken heart* 

Mark Twain, in his “ Roughing It,” has 


out of which copper ore has been raised in 
huge quantities through shafts of unparalleled 
depth, A Philadelphian syndicate, think¬ 
ing that if a shaft were only sunk deep 
enough in the Keeweenaw it must strike 
the copper vein pierced by other com¬ 
panies, determined to tap the deposit and 
conduct operations generally on a large 
scale. Huge shafts were started, and round 
the pit head rose large buildings filled with 



"thev ARRIVED just in TIME to srb THEIR CLAIM t WHICH SHOULD have VJfeLDEU them millions, 

RE-LOCATED BY OTHER MINERS," 


put on record how he and two other men 
discovered a silver vein in Nevada* Twain 
and his partners absented themselves for a 
few days on various business, each thinking 
that the other two would do the work neces¬ 
sary to keep the claim 44 good*” Unfortu¬ 
nately, the true state of affairs presented 
itself to them too late, and when they hurried 
back frantically they arrived just in time to 
see their claim, which should have yielded 
them millions, re-located by other miners. 

We will conclude with an example of the 
ill-luck resulting from grave [recalculation* 
In the Keeweenaw copper district to the 
south of Lake Superior are the famous 
Tamarack and Calumet and Hecla mines, 
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the most up-to-date machinery. Houses 
were built to accommodate the army of 
workmen who would be employed in the 
stamping mills, and a railway connected the 
mine with Lake Superior in readiness to 
transport ore* Day after day, month after 
month, the shaft-sinkers blasted, hacked, and 
hewed. Up came the skips laden with hard 
conglomerate rock; but never a grain of 
copper appeared. Presently the winding- 
engine ceased to turn—the proprietors had 
no more money left; and to-day a deserted 
village and rusted machinery bear sad witness 
to the heavy penalty sometimes paid by those 
people who count their chickens before they 

are hatched* 
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was a Saturday afternoon, 
Mr. Charles Potter, one of my 
governors, he came to me 
just as I was getting ready 
to leave the office, and he 
says 

“Briggs,’ 1 he says, “1 want you to take 
this basket of fruit to Mrs, Dewsnap, 47, 
Bardolph Crescent, Maida Vale. She's an 
aunt of ours, and IPs her birthday to-morrow, 
Sunday; ids a little compliment we’re paying 
her—I thought you might take it on the way 
home. You'd better have a cab, and here’s 
the fare." 

I got into a hansom with the basket— a very 
fine basket it was; if my governors had not 
been in the trade I should have said it cost 
them a mint of money; as it was I knew, 
and what I didn’t know I could guess. We 
hadn't got so very far before my hansom 
cannoned into a cart which pulled out 
suddenly, and over we very nearly went. 
Quite over the basket went; the fruit was 
spilt; three of the finest peaches rolled on 
to the road. I nipped after them, just in 
time to prevent a brewer’s dray spreading 
them all over the street. When I’d picked 
them up 1 said to my driver — 

“ Excuse my asking/ 1 I said, “but is this 
the first time you've ever driven a cab ? 
Because if so you might just as well have 
dropped me a hint before I trusted myself 
inside your coffin on wheels.” 

He looked at me out of the comer of his 
eye, but he didn’t say anything, because he 
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was saying all that he could think of to the 
driver of the cart. Off we went again, still 
all alive ; but when I found that Mrs. Dew- 
snap's fruit wasn’t improved by being bruised 
I pushed up the trap and had another go at 
my driver. We exchanged a few more 
remarks as we went along, so that by the time 
he pulled up and I got out we were not on 
what might be called the best of terms. I 
handed him the eighteenpence Mr* Charles 
had said was his fare. He looked at it as if 
it was something the likes of which he had 
never seen before, 

“Here,” he said, “haven't you given me 
too much ? My fare’s only one and five- 
pence three-farthings ; though, really, between 
ourselves, I merely drive a cab for pleasure. 
Here's your change ; your master'll want it,” 

He was holding out what I could see was 
a farthing. 

“ You keep it,” I told him, “ and pay it to 
someone to give you a few lessons in driving, 
and then a gentleman won't have to insure 
his life before he gets into your dirty cab.” 

The language he used to me as I went up 
the steps to the front door i should not like 
to see in print. A nice-looking young lady 
opened the door. 

“ Mrs. Dewsnap ? ” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, very sharp, "it's not 
Mrs, Dewsnap.” 

She would have shut the door if I hadn't 
stopped her. 
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“Here,” I said, “one moment; there’s 
some mistake. Isn’t this 47, Bardolph 
Crescent ? ” 

“ No,” she answered, “ it isn’t; and very 
well you know it isn’t. I don’t want any of 
your impudence.” 

That time she did shut the door before I 
could stop her, leaving me standing on the 
steps. I felt a bit funny. A boy was passing 
with an empty basket over his shoulder. I 
called out to him :— 

“ Isn’t this 47, Bardolph Crescent ? ” 

“ No,” he answered, “ not unless it’s been 
arid got itself moved since I was round here 
last” 

“ Then where is 47, Bardolph Crescent ? ” 

He swung his basket over on to the other 
shoulder ; then he whistled ; then he said:— 

“ Bardolph Crescent, second on the right, 
third on the left, fourth on the right, round 
by the Nag’s Head, and then you ask again.” 

Whether that boy was getting at me or not 
I couldn’t say; he went off whistling, so I 
shouldn’t be surprised. That cab of mine 
was strolling off down the road ; the driver 
was looking back at me—I could see that he 
was grinning. 

“ Now, then,” I shouted, “ what’s this ? I 
paid you to put me down at 47, Bardolph 
Crescent; you come back and take me where 
I paid you for! ” 

He halloaed back :— 

“ If you buy the cab you can get inside ; 
I wouldn’t have you in it on any other terms. 
You step it, my sunny Sam ! ” 

How he came to know my name is Sam is 
more than I can say ; I expect he guessed it 
He cracked his whip and off he went. If 
there had been a policeman about, I’d have 
shown him! I hadn’t the money for another 
cab if there had been one to be seen, which 
there wasn’t, nor an omnibus either. I can’t 
say how far it was to Bardolph Crescent, but, 
carrying that basket, it seemed to me some 
miles. An ornamental basket, loaded up 
with fruit to the top of the handle—artistic 
fashion, as they call it—is not an easy thing 
to carry ; long before I got there I felt more 
than once like throwing the w’hole lot down 
an area. 

No. 47, Bardolph Crescent, turned out 
to be a smallish house, painted green, with 
flower-boxes in all the windows. The door 
was opened by about the very tallest woman 
ever I saw. 

“Well, young man,” she said, before I had 
a chance of opening my mouth, “ is it the 
tea-cakes ? ” 

“ Mrs. Dewsnap ? ’’ I asked. 
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She stared at me all over; and I suppose 
she concluded that I wasn’t the tea-cakes. 

“ Who from ? ” she said. 

“ Messrs.. Potter, Potter, and Sons.” 

“ Oh,” she said, “ from them ! If you are 
from them you’d better come inside.” She 
led the way into a room where a lady was 
sitting in an arm-chair; very small she was, 
and all wrinkled, and though the hair on her 
head was all brown and curly, if ever I met 
a wig that was one. “ From them,” said the 
tall woman. 

The little one looked me all over, like the 
other had done; then she asked, in a tone 
which was so loud and deep it took me 
aback :— 

“ What do you want inside my house ? ” 

“ I’ve brought this from Messrs. Potter, 
Potter, arid Sons,” I explained, “ with their 
compliments.” 

“ What did they send it for ? ” 

“ Mr. Charles told me that to-morrow was 
your birthday,” I began; I was going to say 
something else, but she snapped me up in 
a manner there was no getting away from. 

“ He did, did he ? Then it’s like his 
insolence. How dare he talk about such 
matters to a perfect stranger ? You tell Mr. 
Charles Potter from me that I’ve changed 
the date, and that my birthday’s not for 
a good three months.” Then she looked at 
the basket, which I’d stood upon a chair. 
“Fruit this time, is it? Last time it was 
nuts and oranges. It’s generally something 
out of their stock for which they can find no 
sale.” She took hold of one of the peaches 
which had rolled on to the road. “ It’s 
bruised! There’s no mistake about this 
being old stock. How dare they send such 
stuff to me ? Their sweepings! ” Then all 
of a sudden she asked me, in what you might 
describe as a regular shout, “ Have you been 
eating any of this fruit ? ’’ 

She fairly made me jump. There was 
something about the way in which I told her 
that I had not which seemed to strike her. 
She looked at me till I felt uncomfortabfe; 
then she put up a pair of glasses and looked 
at me through them. She kept on looking 
as she said :— 

“ Not bad, Ashington. What do you 
think ? ” 

The tall woman had kept on looking at 
me on her own account from the other side 
of the table. 

“ No intellect,” she answered. 

“ You don’t want intellect in a man.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ I’ve got all the intellect that’s wanted in 
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my house. What is wanted in a man is 
something different. Is it your mother or 
your father who is fat ? n she asked me, in 
that way she had of speaking as if she was 
firing a gun at you. 

It struck me as being a funny question, 
but I made no 
bones about 
telling her. 

44 1 shouldn't 
say that either 
of them was 
out of the 
way,” I said. 

“Aren’t they? 

Then let me 
tell you that 
you’d better be 
careful about 
what you eat 
and drink, or 
you'll get a 
double chin. 

Come here.” I 
went as near to 
her as I dared, 

“ Closer ! " she 
said. “Closer!” 

She made me 
go as close to 
her as I could. 

Then she put 
up her hand 
and felt my 
chin, prodding 
me in the 
cheek as a 
butcher might a pig. I went hot all over; 
I never had been handled like that before, 
“Nice and soft,” she said. 

“Like him,” remarked the tall woman, in 
a voice which I should term snappy. 

“What's the harm if he is? The softer a 
man is, the easier he is to manage. How 
old are you ? ,J 

“Twenty next birthday,” I told her, I 
tried to get farther away, but she wouldn’t 
let me. 

“ Keep still; stop where you are. That's 
young,” 

“ He's only a child,” said the tall woman. 

“ It doesn't follow that he's any the worse 
for that, Ashtngton. What’s your name?” 

“Sam Briggs.” 

“Briggs? It sounds plebeian. I don’t 
know that I should care to be Mrs. Briggs, 
but the name might be changed.” 

“It would cost money/' said the tall 
woman. 
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“What if it did? I've spent money more 
foolishly; it's mine to spend. How old 
would you think I am, Mr. Briggs ? ” 

That was a facer. I might have made a 
fairly good shot at it, hut I felt that she 
wouldn't like it if I did; so I hedged 

“I’m no 
hand at guess¬ 
ing a lady's 
age.” 

“Then 111 
tell you. Tm 
thirty-three, 
I-ast year I was 
thirty-seven, 
and next I 
shall probably 
be thirty-two. 
I've made up 
my mind that 
I’ll never again 
be more than 
thirty-five. Are 
you married ? ” 
“No/ 1 I 
said, “I am 
not; and, 
what's more, 
Tm not think¬ 
ing of getting 
married 
either.” 

I meant 
that to be by 
way of a hint ; 
because, really, 
there did seem 
to be no knowing where she would be getting 
to. But it was no good dropping a hint to 
her; it was like water on a duck’s hack. 

“Then you'll start thinking. What, for 
instance, do you think of marrying me ? ” 
That was a nice question to be asked. It 
was w T hat I call a paralyzer. I didn't know 
w'hat to say; all I could do was to stutter— 
she kept looking at me all the while as if I 
w'as something which she thought of buying. 

“ I—I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you, but I—I—if you’ll excuse me I—I don’t 
think I'd care to—thank you.” 

“ I didn't ask what you cared; 1 asked 
what you thought It's in this way, Mr, 
Briggs, I’ve buried three husbands ; and as 
I'm fond of married life, that's hard on me— 
especially as I hadn’t a w'ord to say against 
one of them. Some women manage to 
make one last them out; but I've been un¬ 
fortunate. Providence moves in a mysterious 
way. And as I'm a woman who isn't happy 
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without a husband—to me a house feels as if 
it were empty without one—I’m thinking of 
taking a fourth. It has just occurred to me, 
why shouldn’t it be you ? I’m a woman of 
business, and I don’t believe in long court¬ 
ships. I married my last three days after I 
met him, and it was quite successful; only 
his health failed. I don’t make a definite 
proposal. I only ask you to give the matter 
your consideration, and I’ll give it mine. 
Come to-morrow to dine with me at half-past 
one, and we’ll talk it over.” 

Dine with her! I would have given a 
trifle to have been able to say “No” right out, 
and so I tried to make her understand; but 
it wasn’t to be done. 

“ I—I’m very sorry, but I—I’m afraid I’m 
engaged to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t tell me you’re engaged! ” she 
thundered back. “ You’ll come and dine with 
me to-morrow at one-thirty if you don’t want 
to lose your situation. I hold Potter, Potter, 
and Sons in the hollow of my hand; and so, 
if necessary, I’ll show them, and you too. 
Now you can go. Mind you; one-thirty, 
sharp. I don’t like to be kept waiting for my 
food. And as, since we’ve gone so far, I may 
as well admit that it is my birthday, you 
might bring something to commemorate the 
day." 

In the street I felt as I did once when I 
had had a penny electric shock—as if some¬ 
thing had happened, but I didn’t quite know 
what. It was three or four minutes, and I 
had gone quite a way, before I got back my 
senses enough to think about going home. 
Took a bit of doing that thinking did. 
Seemed to me that whatever I did I 
was in trouble. Whether Mrs. Dewsnap 
was or was not off her dot I couldn’t 
make up my mind; but, looking at it all 
round, this way and that, considering that 
she was the governor’s aunt—aunt to all my 
governors, from what I could make out—it 
appeared to me that, if I kept my head, no 
serious harm worth speaking of could come 
to me if I did go and pick a bit with her. 
So I went, very much against the grain, mind 
you ; but I went. Though if I’d known what 
was to come of it I’d have gone a hundred 
miles to keep away ; and that’s where it was. 

The tall woman opened the door—same as 
yesterday. 

“ You’re late ! ” 

That was all she said, and not very cheer¬ 
fully either; there was something about the 
manner in which she said it which made me 
feel uncomfortable right from the very start. 
She led me into a room in which Mrs. 
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Dewsnap was sitting bolt upright in an arm¬ 
chair. Instead of saying “ Good day,” and 
“ How do you do ? ” and that sort of thing, 
what she did say was :— 

“Twenty-two minutes to two; I told you 
to be here by half-past one.” 

“ Excuse me,” I began, “ but by my 
watch-” 

But she wouldn’t let me go on ; not she. 

“ I want to know nothing about your 
watch. I keep the time, and there it is.” 
She pointed to a clock which was on the 
mantelpiece. The way she had of shout¬ 
ing at you was most upsetting ; I didn’t know 
what to make of her. “Well,” she asked, 
while I was wondering if I was expected to 
sit or to keep on standing, “ is that all you 
have to say to me ? ” 

“ I’m sure I’m very sorry ; but I had no 
idea that I was late.” 

“ Have you forgotten what day this is ? ” 

“ Sunday.” 

“ Sunday ? ” She turned to the tall 
woman. “He has forgotten—it’s incredible.” 

“ I told you he’d no intellect.” 

“It’s not a question of intellect, but of 
something much more serious. It’s a 
question of heart.” 

Then it came on me, all in a flash, what 
she was after, and out I burst. 

“ How forgetful I am, to be sure ! ” I said. 
“ Do you know, I’d clean forgotten it was 
your birthday, ma’am. With your permission 
I’ll wish you many happy returns of the day, 
if I may take that liberty.” 

She never smiled; she never anything— 
she just sat there like a log of wood. 

“ It’s rather late to take that liberty, Mr. 
Briggs. And have you forgotten to bring me 
some little token in commemoration ? ” 

I had, altogether; it was^Huse making 
any bones about it So soon asvBidiint was 
dropped it had slipped my memoi^ All I 
could do was to try to explain. 

“The truth is,” I said, “that I get my 
salary on Wednesdays, and being a bit short 
this week I hoped-” 

She cut in before I had a chance to finish, 
which was just as well, because I really did 
not know what I hoped. 

“No excuses, Mr. Briggs. Excuses are 
always contemptible. I never accept them ; 
I have made that clear to all my husbands.” 

She put up her glasses and looked at me 
through them. She had been looking at me 
hard all the time, but it seemed that she 
could look harder through her glasses; 
because, all at once, she gave what, for her, 
was quite a start. 
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“ Mr. Briggs !—good gracious !—what have 
you got on ? JJ 

l£ My best suit,” I told her; which 1 had. 
Though I had been in two minds about 
putting it on, seeing the impression I had 
made on her in my weekday one* There¬ 
fore the way that she behaved surprised me 
to that degree that it w T as beyond me alto¬ 
gether. 

“ Your best suit! w she cried. “ Is it 
possible ? That con¬ 
glomeration ! Why, 

there are seven distinct 
colours in plain sight 


YOUR BEST SUIT 1 1 SHE CRIED. 4 IS IT POSSIBLE | ' ** 

Ashington, is there anything of my Henry's 
which Mr. Briggs can wear ? JJ 

“The blue serge," said the tall woman. 

“ Then for gracious' sake let him wear 
that. I cannot sit down to dinner with such 
clothes; it is not possible* Take the man 
upstairs at once.' 5 

And she took me, before I clearly knew 
what she was doing. They had such a sudden 
way of setting about things in that house that 
really you hardly seemed to know where you 
were not from one moment to another* 

** Come along," said the tall woman ; and 
she laid her hand upon my shoulder—such 
a hand and such an arm ! Before I gathered 
what she was after I was through the door 
and half way up the stairs as well. 

“ What's the meaning of this?” I asked, 
when I did have a chance of speaking. “ I 
don't care to be pulled about like this,” I 


told her. “Not when I come out to dinner/ 1 
I said. 

She paid no more attention to me than 
if I was a monkey* She hauled me into a 
bedroom—a very nice room it was, and 
beautifully furnished* She took some clothes 
out of a drawer, and she threw them on the 
bed. Then she says 1 

“Now,” she says, “come out of those 
horrible things and put yourself inside some 
decent garments*” 

** Excuse me/' I ventured to 
remark, “ but if these clothes 
of mine are not good enough 
to sit down with a lady to 
table in, then I must be al¬ 
lowed to observe that all I 

can say is--■” 

She chipped in before I 
could finish* 

“ Don’t talk,” she said. 
“ Come out of that frightful 
coat.” She took hold of me 
somehow; she whipped me 
round like as if I was a top; 
and there was I out of my coat, 
and she with it in her hands, 
“ Now for that nightmare of 
a waistcoat; the creature who 
made it ought to be sent to 
penal servitude/' if- you’ll 
believe me, she had unbut¬ 
toned it from top to bottom 
and tom it off me in less time 
than it would have taken me to sneeze* 
“The rest of the things you can manage 
yourself/’ she said. “And mind you're quick 
about it, I shall be back inside five minutes, 
and, dressed or undressed, dowmstairs you’ll 
have to come,” 

Out of the room she flounced with my 
coat and waistcoat, leaving me scarcely 
knowing which end of myself I was standing 
on, The outrageousness of it was what beat 
me—left there with a blue serge suit of some¬ 
body else’s* However, since there was only 
one thing to be done, why, I did it* I took 
off the rest of my things, as tasty a pair—pale 
pink stripes on a light blue ground—as any¬ 
one could ivish to see, and got into that blue 
serge—at least, as far into it as I could get. 
Whether it had been made for a man or a 
walrus was more than I could tell, but it w T as 
no manner of fit for me ; I was like a pea in 
a pint pot. Just as I was wondering whether 
I should ever find myself again inside those 
things back the tall woman came* 

“Aren't you ready?” she asked. 

“ No,” I told her, “and I never shall be. 
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“ Mr, Dewsnap was a proper-sized man/’ 
said the tall woman, 

“ He certainly was on 
the large sidej which is 
perhaps the more reason 
why I should try a small 
one next Variety is not 
necessarily to be despised, 
Mr. Briggs, give me your 
arm and take me in to 
dinner. We are already 
extremely late,” 

I gave her my arm. We 
sat down at a round table 
—me, Mrs. Dewsnap, and 
the tall woman. There 
was a servant in the room, 
another six-footer, who I 
dare say was forty - five, 
though she looked more. 
Soup was handed round 
I was just starting on a 
spoonful when Mrs, Dew¬ 
snap all but made me drop 
it by the way she shouted 
at me, 

“ Mr, Briggs ! Please 
don't hold your spoon like 
that ! Taylor, show Mr. Briggs how 
to hold his spoon,” 

And if that six-footer of a servant 
didn't grab me by the wrist, twist the 
spoon out of my fingers, and then put it 
back again in a way that suited her. 

u Hold it like that,” she said, u and not at 
the end, as if it was an umbrella.” 

“ And don't take your soup from the end, 
but from the side of the spoon,” said Mrs, 
Dewsnap. 

u And don't pour it down your throat as if 
you were pouring it down a funnel,” said the 
tall woman. 

41 And pray, Mr, Briggs, don't make that 
distressing noise when you swallow,” 

It was very nice for me, but, strictly in 
confidence, my appetite for soup all went 
when they started at me like that. But yet, 
when I tried to explain that soup was not 
one of my favourite dishes, they wouldn’t let 
me leave it; not they. 

“ You can pay no worse compliment to 
your hostess,” said Mrs. Dewsnap, 44 than not 
to consume what she has placed before you. 
Please take your soup, Mr. Briggs ; not too 
fast, for that is not elegant, nor too slowly, 
for that may keep others waiting. And 
please remember that there are ladies looking 
at you,” 

I was not likely to forget; they took care 


FOR THAT NIGHTMARE OF A WAISTCOAT.** 

Am I supposed to sit down to dinner with a 
lady in a suit of clothes like this? Why, if 
she looks my way she’ll wonder where I am.” 

“ Those clothes/' she said, “ were made for 
a man, not a microbe. Let me button your 
waistcoat.” And she did, like as if I was a 
child, 44 We’ll manage somehow T ; the thing 
is to make sure that they'll stop on you,” 

She did manage, with about twenty pins, 
pinning me up behind and in front and at 
the side and all over. 

u It'll be a bit of all right,” I said, 14 if I 
happen to sit down on some of those pins,” 
fl If you do,” she said, “ you'll know it. 
Now, down you go.” 

And down I went, with more help from 
her than I wanted, Mrs. Dewsnap looked 
at me through her glasses. 

“ At least at present you are possible; 
though the garments are a trifle large.” 

A trifle ? There was room inside them for 
a feather bed as well as me—pillows, bolster, 
blankets, and all. 
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of that, That soup very nearly choked me, 
and that's the simple fact It was the same 
with the fish, 

“ Pray don’t use a steel knife "—there she 
was interfering before I was able to get so 
much as a taste* 41 Nor a fork and your 
bread. Fish-knives are provided, Taylor* 
show Mr, Briggs which is his fish-knife,” 

That there six-foot servant was at me 
again ; snatched away my fork and my 
bread, and shoved between my fingers—as 
if I was a child—what I had thought was 
meant more for ornaments than anything 
else. However, I did the best with them I 
could. But it didn't suit her—oh, dear, no, 

“You haven’t a very graceful way of 
eating fish,” she said. Who would have had, 
treated as I was ? It was all I could do to 
eat it at all. “ For Heaven's sake don't drop 
the sauce down your waistcoat! ” 

Her shouting at me like that gave me 
such a start that I dropped it more than 
ever ; as a matter of fact, I dropped all that 
I had on my fork. She made me all of a 
twitter. She did go on* 

“Your table manners are unspeakable,’’ 
she halloaed—halloaing with her was the 
same as speaking with anybody else, “If 
you can’t eat your food without spilling it all 
over you put your serviette up in front of 
you. Taylor, show Mr. Briggs how to put 
his serviette up. 13 

If you will believe me, that impudent six- 
footer took hold of my serviette, which I had 
kept properly folded over my knee, opened 
it out, and tucked it inside my shirt-collar, 
all round my 
neck, like they 
do bibs in front 
of babies. T he 
marvel is I did 


11 SHE TOOK HOLE 0P MV SERVIETTE, AND TUCKED IT ALL ROUND MV NECK,'" 


not up and hit her ; very near throttled me, 
she did, and she w T as twice my size, even if 
she was a woman* But I was so flurried by 
the way they all behaved to me that I felt as 
if I could do nothing—nor yet say anything 
either. It went on like that all through the 
dinner ; if I had thrown the plates and 
dishes at them, it would have served them 
right* I simply could not have believed 
that a man could have been so sat upon by 
three females; so squashed, if I may say so. 

I might have been a rag doll, the way they 
used me. Though, mind you, the dinner 
itself was first-rate—slap-up, I could have 
done it proper justice if I had only been left 
alone* Even as it was, by the time that we 
got to the dessert, and there were a couple 
of the governors’ peaches on my plate, and 
a glass of port wine in front of me, I felt 
that I hadn’t done myself so very bad* 
Just as I was taking a sip at my port—I 
didn’t dare to do more than sip at it, for fear 
that that six-footer should be told to take it 
from me—there came a knocking and ring¬ 
ing at the front door. Mrs. Dewsnap looked 
at the tall woman—not the servant, I mean, 
but the one who had hauled me up the 
stairs, 

“ It’s them,” she said. 

“ So 1 suppose/' said the other* 

Mrs* Dewsnap turned to the six-footer— 
the servant, I mean, this time. 

“ Show' them in here,” she said. 

In about half a minute, to my utter 
astonishment, who should come marching 
into the room, one after the other, but five 
of my governors—Mr* John, 
Mr* William, Mr* Charles, and 
Mr* Charles’s two sons, Mr* 
Ferdinand and Mr. Adolphus. 

Mr* John, he 
went straight 
up to Mrs. 
Dewsnap, all 
smiles. 

41 My dear 
aunt,” h e 
said, in the 
tone which 
he kept for 
the best 
customers, 
“ once more, 
on this auspi¬ 
cious occa¬ 
sion, we have 
the felicity 
of offering 
you our 
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united congratulations. And we do so with 
the greater pleasure since each year seems to 
make you younger.” 

“ Does it ? ” she replied, short and sharp. 
“ If that’s your opinion, it’s not mine.” 

The others had not been looking at her; 
they had been looking at me ; and the more 
they looked the more they seemed to want 
to look. 

“ Who on earth,” remarked Mr. William, 
eyeing me most unpleasant, “ is this person ? ” 

“ Why,” came out Mr. Charles, with a sort 
of a burst, “ it’s Briggs.” 

“Mr. Briggs,” said Mrs. Dewsnap, very 
straight and very loud, “ has honoured me 
with his company at dinner on the occasion 
of my birthday.” 

By n'ow Mr. John was also casting his eyes 
in my direction—all the smiles went off his 
face when he saw me. 

“ Honoured you ? ” he said, speaking in 
the tone which he kept for the customers 
whose accounts were a little behind. “ My 
dear aunt!—Sam Briggs ! ” 

“ The word I used was * honoured,’ ” said 
Mrs. Dewsnap, loud as ever. 

They stared at her; then they stared at 
each other ; then they stared again at me. 
Mr. Charles, he turned to Mrs. Dewsnap. 

“ My dear aunt,” he said, “ I fancy that 
there must be some misapprehension some¬ 
where. This—lad, Briggs, is our office-boy.” 

I was not their office-boy, nothing of the 
kind; I was one of their junior clerks, 
that’s what I was, but just then I didn’t feel 
like telling them so. In fact, I didn’t seem 
to feel like telling anybody anything. The 
way in which they kept eyeing each other 
and then me was proof that there was more 
trouble ahead. I wished with all my heart 
that I had never come to dinner ; it was 
dead certain that I never wanted to. A 
remark which Mrs. Dewsnap dropped did 
not make it any better for me, not by any 
manner of means. 

“ Nephew Charles ”—speaking, as always, 
as if she was a fog-horn in the middle of a 
storm—“ do not dare to make any unpleasant 
allusions to my honoured guest Mr. Briggs. 
It is extremely possible that he will be my 
fourth.” 

“ Fourth what ? ” asked Mr. Charles. 

“ Husband,” she replied, as if she wouldn’t 
mind if the ceiling did shake. 

“ Aunt! ” they cried, all of them together. 
Once more they all of them looked at her, 
then once more they all of them looked 
at me. 

“ As you are aware,” she went on, in the 
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same reach - right - across - the - Crystal - Palace 
tone of voice—she would have been a cure 
for the deaf if ever there was one !—“ I own 
a large interest in the firm of Potter, Potter, 
and Sons, and it has occurred to me that it 
would be desirable that my fourth husband 
should be an active member of the firm, to 
represent that interest.” 

The looks which came upon their faces ! 

“ I’ve no doubt, my dear aunt,” said Mr. 
William, “ that this is a little jest of yours; 
but, at the same time-” 

She cut him short. 

“ I never jest,” she said. I should think 
she never did. “ As you know, when I have 
once made up my mind, nothing can induce 
me to change it. Still, if there are any 
observations which you wish to make, and 
which it is fitting that I should hear, let them 
be made in an adjacent chamber. Ashington, 
let us go.” 

She and the tall woman went; Mr. John, 
Mr. William, and Mr. Charles went with 
them ; Mr. Ferdinand and Mr. Adolphus 
stayed behind—I wished they hadn’t. Mr. 
Ferdinand was my age, as I happened to 
know; Mr. Adolphus was a year younger ; 
but either of them would have made two of 
me, all bone and muscle—and both of them 
Rugby forwards. I had seen them play 
many a time—they didn’t care who they 
killed to win the game. They both of them 
began at me almost as soon as the door was 
closed, as I’d expected. 

“You’re a nice young blackguard, Briggs ! ” 
said Mr. Ferdinand. 

“ A dirty little rascal! ” said Mr. Adolphus. 

“ Excuse me,” I managed to get in, “ but 
those remarks are not called for as addressed 
to me, because I shall be able to explain to 
you that I’m not here owing to any wish of 
my own-” 

But they wouldn’t let me go on—not they. 

“And it won’t be owing to any wish of 
ours that you’ll stay,” said Mr. Ferdinand, in 
the very middle of my sentence. 

“So out you go!” said Mr. Adolphus. 

And out I went—they outed me. 

“Look here,” I shouted, “these clothes 
aren’t mine; that tall woman knows where 
my clothes are.” 

“ Never mind about your clothes,” said 
Mr. Ferdinand ; “ any clothes will do for 
you.” 

“ Here’s your hat,” said Mr. Adolphus, 
taking it off a peg and clapping it on my 
head harder than he need have done. 
“ Think yourself lucky to get it.” 

“ How am I going to get home ? ” I asked, 
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just as they were opening the front door* 
" All my money's in my trouser pockets; 
these aren’t my trousers that Pm wearing^— 
they're upstairs.” 

44 Hang your trousers! w said Mr. Ferdi¬ 
nand* 41 Here's half a crown for a cab fare ; 
now hook it! ” 

And I hooked it, owing to the way in 
which they sent me running down the steps, 
A hansom happened to be 
passing. 

u Halloa, cab- 
man!” cried 
Mr. Adolphus ; 

14 take this 
young brute 
away from here 
as fast—and as 
far — as you 
possibly can!" 

A nice way to 
be introduced 
to a cab in 
which you were 
going to ride! 

44 P a r d o n 
me/ 5 I called 
out to them, as 
I was getting in, 

14 but if you'll 
allow me, I 
shall be able to 

explain-” 

But I never 
had a chance. 

The cab started 
before I expec- 
ted, and I was 
thrown all of a 
heap on to the 
seat —it was 
only by a wonderful chance I was not hurled 
on to the road. Before I had properly pulled 
myself together the driver put his nose 
through the trap-door* 

44 Had a nice little kick up?” he said* 
"Isn't it a bit early for that kind of thing? 
or is it that you're leaving off very late ? 11 
As familiar as if he had known me for 
years ! I was not going to be spoken to like 
that by a common cab-driver, and so I let 
him see. 

41 Never mind what IVe had,” I told him. 
44 You mind your own affairs, and then 
perhaps no harm will come to you.” 

" Whose togs have you got on ? ” he asked* 
"That's my affair,” I said. 44 You look 
after your own togs, and leave other people’s 
alone.” 
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" I should think that that's what you'd 
better have done yourself, from what I 
can see.” He was still peeping at me 
through the open trap—the impudence of 
him ! "I only hope that they won't fall off 
you while you’re inside my cab ; they look to 
me as if they very easily might” 

The fact was that, principally because of 
the style in which Mr. Ferdinand and Mr. 

Adolphus had handled me, most 
of the pins which the tall woman 
had put in had 
come out, and 
some of them 
were sticking 
into me at that 
moment; the 
con sequence 
being that I did 
not feel safe in 
those clothes 
myself. I know 
this: I shouldn't 
have liked to 
have had to 
walk far in 
them. A nice 
game I had 
with that driver! 
He kept calling 
attention to me 
as we went 
along, bawling 
out to 'bus- 
drivers, and 
people like that 
A regular show that 
cal)man made of me— 
on a Sunday afternoon ! 
But I went back at him 
—I bet I gave him one 
or two stingers! When we got to Walham 
Green we had a row about the fare; when 
I proved that it was under five miles 
he said that he always charged double for 
carrying a Guy Fawkes. Then I talked to 
him! Luckily none of my people were 
at home, so that I was able to get in 
without their noticing what a sight I 
was; if anyone had said so much as a 
syllable to me there would have been 
ructions. Boiling with rage I was—simply 
boiling. 

The next morning, being Monday, I did 
not altogether fancy going up to the office. 
But as I had to go, I had—so up I went, 
with the late Mr, Dewsnap's blue serge suit 
under my arm in a brown-paper parcel, Mr. 
Charles came out to me directly I got there ; 
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he might have been hanging about waiting 
for me to turn up, 

“ Come in here," he said. 

He took me in to Mr. John's private 
room, and there they all of them were, look¬ 
ing as if they would like to eat me, and as 
soon as 1 got my nose inside the door, 
off they started. 

w May I ask,” I said, “ what it is I am sup¬ 
posed to have done ? " Because, between 
ourselves, it seemed to me to be about time 
that I should get my back up. 

“ None of your insolence to me ! " bellowed 
Mr. John, jumping up in a way that made 
me jump back. “ You know very well what 
you've done. You've crawled, like a wriggling 
snake, into the house of a lady w T ho’s a rela- 


“We can't shove him up the chimney,” 
said Mr. Charles ; “it's too narrow," 

“ There's the cupboard, 11 said Mr. 
Ferdinand. 

And there was ; a nasty, dirty cupboard in 
a corner of the room, which hadn’t been 
cleared out, l should think, for a hundred 
years, with shelves ; and under the bottom 
there was just room for a middle-sized man 
to crouch* I know ; because they crammed 
me in under it, and not only shut the door, 
but locked it 

“ Look here! ” I said, as the cobwebs 
came tumbling down on top of me. “This 
won't do !" 

I heard Mrs. Dewsnap come into 
the room, and 1 w T as still, because 



tion of mine.” 

“Believe me, sir," I 
said, “ I have not. All 
1 did was to take 
round that basket of 
fruit—” 

“ I )oiYt tell me what 
you've done! Ill tell 
you what we are going 
to do. We have been 
considering three alter¬ 
natives. Shall we call 
in a policeman and give 
you into his custody?" 

“What for?” I asked. 

“ You know very wadi 
what for,” he said. I 
did not—and he didn’t 
either, “Or,” he went 
on, “ shall we kick you 
out into the street with¬ 
out a character? In 
which case we'll take 
care that you don't 
obtain another situation 
in the City of London. 

Or—will you give us, 
in black and white, your 
undertaking not to 
molest Mrs. Dewsnap again ; that is, will you 
promise, on your word of honour, never, 
under any circumstances, to see her, speak 
to her, or communicate with her ?” 

In rushed Mr. Adolphus. 

“Here she is,” he cried; “she's coming 
along the passage.” 

There was a pretty how-d'ye-do ! 

“ What shall we do with him ? ” asked Mr. 
John, looking as if he would like to tear his 
hair—what there was of it. 

“ We can't drop him out of the window,” 
said Mr. William ; “it's too high." 
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I wasn't very much more anxious that she 
should see me than they were. 

“Where is Mr. Briggs?” she asked, in 
that shake-the-foundations-of the house voice 
of hers. 

“ You are an early visitor," said Mr. John. 
“ 1 presume that I know that as well as 
you do. I have come to take him away with 

me at once " 
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“ Take him away with you ? My dear 
aunt!” 

“ Don’t repeat my words ; you heard what 
I said. And don’t ‘ dear aunt ’ me ; I know 
you, John Potter. I ask you a second time, 
where is Mr. Briggs ? ” 

“ Mr. Briggs ? ” said the old serpent. “ I 
really can hardly tell you. Do you know, 
William?” 

“ He’s not here just at present," said Mr. 
William. 

“In any case,” said Mr. Charles, “you 
would scarcely be likely to find him in here. 
At this hour he is probably engaged in his 
usual duty of sweeping the floors.” 

Usual duty of sweeping the floors !—me ! 

“ None of your lies,” said Mrs. Dewsnap, in 
that plain-speaking way she had. “ They told 
me outside that Mr. Briggs was in this room.” 

Then the fun began. I could hear every¬ 
thing from where I was, as plain as if I had 
been in the room—I shouldn’t have been 
much more comfortable if I had been. You 
can take it from me that they none of them 
spoke in whispers. The things they said to 
each other!—and the things she said to 
them !—and especially the things they said 
to her and about her ! If half of them were 
true she must have been a warm one—the 
idea of me being her husband made my blood 
run cold. At last, when they were all getting 
hoarse, except her—I shouldn’t think she ever 
did get hoarse—she closed the discussion. 

“ I shall be back in an hour,” she said. 
“ I’m going to see my solicitor, on business 
which you may guess ; and if, on my return, 
I don’t find Mr. Briggs awaiting me, the con¬ 
sequences will be serious for all of you.” 

Out she stamped—and didn’t she bang the 
door ! They all started talking together again 
—this time under their breaths, so that I 
couldn’t hear a word they said. 

“Halloa !” I shouted, hammering against 
the cupboard door. “ Let me out! ” 

They let me out. Mr. Charles tackled me. 

“ Sam Briggs,” he said, “ we’re going to look 
at this matter from the point of view of men 
of the world. We’re not going to lay all 
the blame for what has occurred upon your 
shoulders. So far, indeed, from blaming you, 
we’re going to give you a mark of our con¬ 
fidence ; we’re going to entrust you with a 
confidential mission ; we’re going to send 
you, as our confidential agent, on a ship 
of ours which is starting immediately to 
Palermo, for a cargo of lemons.” 

“ Thank you,” I said ; “ I’m much obliged,” 
I said ; “ but I don’t know that I quite care 
to go to—what’s the name of the place ? ” 
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“ We’re not asking what you care to do— 
we’re sending you.” 

“ But—I’m no sailor.” 

“ That’ll be all right when once you’re out 
at sea. ’ 

“ When did you say this ship was 
starting ? ” 

“ At once; you’ll just have time to catch 
her.” 

“ I’m in no hurry,” I said. 

“ No ; but we are.” 

“ But—one moment. What will my 
mother say when she finds that I don’t come 
home to supper ? ” 

He paid no attention to me.; he turned to 
Mr. John. 

“ Is that letter ready ? ” he asked. Mr. 
John gave him a letter which he had just 
been writing. Mr. Charles looked it through, 
put it in an envelope, and handed it to Mr. 
Adolphus. “ Adolphus,” he said, “ give that 
to Captain Ruddock. Now off you go with 
Briggs ; there isn’t a moment to lose.” 

“ Thank you,” I said ; “ but I really don’t 
think,” I said, “ that I’m what you might call 
keen,” I said, “about going,” I said. 

Mr. Adolphus took me by the shoulders 
and he shook me—shook me, he did—till I 
thought he’d have shaken my bones right out 
of me. Then he observed :— 

“ Briggs, you’re coming with me, and you’re 
going to do exactly as you’re told, and if you 
whimper, or if you object by so much as a 
word, I’ll—-break — every — bone — in your 
body.” 

He treated me to another shaking. 

“ I’ll go,” I gasped, when I could. “ Only 
spare my life.” 

“ I won’t if you don’t behave,” he said. 
“ But if you do behave, on board the 
Eleanora —that’s the name of the ship on 
which you’re going for your little jaunt— 
you’ll have the best time you ever had in all 
your days.” 

I had my doubts about that myself, but it 
didn’t seem to be much use to say so. 

Presently me and Mr. Adolphus were 
bowling along in a hansom cab, travelling 
faster than I ever saw a hansom cab move 
before, and there was I starting on a voyage 
to — what was the name of the place?—for 
lemons. As a confidential agent! Oh, dear, 
yes ; a deal of confidence they were putting 
in me. What my poor mother would say 
when she found I wasn’t coming home to 
supper I couldn’t think—she has said things 
more than once to me before; she can say 
them ! And it all came from taking a basket 
of fruit to a lady ! 
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“New Art ” in Daily Life. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH M. VICTOR SILLARD, 

TOGETHER WITH THE OPINIONS OF OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS* 


HEN the much-discussed ‘TArt 
Nouveau” burst on the world, 
md Paris, many persons natur¬ 
ally wondered where it would 
end. Was it to be restricted 
to clocks and hat-pins, brooches 
and bric-i-brac, or were its exponents to 
extend its principles to higher and more 
ambitious objects ? One of its early critics, 
shacked at the fantastic and flamboyant 
forms which were inundating the shops of 
the Palais Royal, expressed his devout thank¬ 
fulness that at least the “ New Art” would 
never be able to enlist the sympathies of the 
sculptors and architects, however much it had 
succeeded in carrying away the jewellers, 
wood carvers, potters, and metal-workers. 
But his gratitude, if we may credit M. Victor 
Sillard, one of the most enthusiastic devotees 
of the art, was premature. We are on the 
eve of a revolution in design, a revolution 
that is to embrace not 
merely sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture, but all crafts and 
departments of manufacture. 

We are not only to have New 
Art teapots, but New Art motor¬ 
cars, N ew Art coal-scuttles, and 
New Art perambulators. The 
very babes are to lisp in the 
bizarre and tortuous accents 
of the New Art, and New Art 
cradles, feeding-bottles, and 
teething-rings are to conduct 
the coming generation gently 
and imperceptibly to a higher 
appreciation of the Life 
Beautiful. 

As one may see from the 
accompanying designs originat¬ 
ing with NL Sillard, the whole 
face of our municipal highways 
is to be altered, for the revolu¬ 
tion will affect besides vehicles 
the very houses, churches, the 
shape of our bridges ; perhaps 
the very waves of the Thames 
will leap into “ new art ” pos¬ 
tures. 

What is the New Art ? It 
is, according to one of its ad¬ 
mirers, “a voluptuous flower¬ 
ing of the highest aa&thetic 


sense ,’ 1 According to another “ it is a burst¬ 
ing of the shackles which have hound art to 
squares and circles for centuries.” 

But in the opinion of Mr* T. G, Jackson, 
R.A., it is <E a mischievous, fashionable 
craze,” and is characterized throughout by 
a fidgety, vulgar obtrusiveness quite de¬ 
structive of all dignity and repose*” Another 
Academician calls it u the concentrated essence 
of a wriggle,” and still another “ squirming 
linos and blobs.” Mr. Alfred Gilbert, K.A., 
denies that he ever had anything to do with 
such a movement. u L J Art Nouveau, for¬ 
sooth ! ” he says. (< Absolute nonsense ! It 
belongs to the young ladies* seminary and 
the duffers* paradise.” Nevertheless, other 
equally eminent artists, such as Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A* t Goscombe John, A,R + A., 
Seymour Lucas, K.A., and Amesby Brown, 
A.R.A., openly express their admiration in 
much of the work and believe in its future. 



ART’' HOUSE. 
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It is noticeable, however, that the architects 
seem dead against the movement, and their 
professional repugnance would probably not 
be lessened if they could behold the 
design given for an artistic house 
which its originator hopes to see 
erected in the vicinity of Edward 
Square, Kensington. One can 
safely premise this of such a dwell¬ 
ing, that it will offer a striking con¬ 
trast to its neighbours in 
the same vicinity, and, 
moreover, its interior will 
fully match its facade. 

Of course, there will be 
no square or oblong 
windows, but the very 
proportions of the walls, 
floor, and ceiling will be 
rounded* There w T ill, at 
any rate, be no corners 
to collect the dust and 
try the patience of the 
tidy housekeeper. 

Perhaps the principles 
underlying it are best ex¬ 
plained by M. Sillard, 
who has been recently 
visiting England with a 
view to conferring with 
the English admirers and 
practical exponents of 
“FArt Nouveau / 1 or, 
rather, with that particu¬ 
lar phase of it which 
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aims at utility as well as mere ornament. 
Briefly, it may be said that a propaganda is 
on foot which its promoters hope will 
achieve a revolution. Its leading spirit 
knows England well, haying formerly 
resided here some years. 

In M. Sillard’s opinion the pro¬ 
gress made by art in England in the 
last dozen or fifteen years has been 
simply astounding. 

11 Even in the late eighties your 
houses, your clothes, your furniture 
were the ugliest of any nation in 
Europe. There seemed not the 
slightest desire on the 
part of the masses to 
cultivate the sense of 
beauty ’which has its ex¬ 
pression in line and 
form* That line and 
form were capable of 
soul - stirring harmonies 
as exquisite as perfect 
poetry, few in England 
seemed to be aware. 
Even the harmonies of 
colour and tone were of 
the vulgarest description, 
represented on the one 
hand by the paintings one 
saw at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, which always re¬ 
minded me of your Christ¬ 
mas supplements, and by 
4 Grandfather's CI o c k / 
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* Put Me in My Little Bed, Mother/ on the 
other hand. I was not prepared for such a 
change as has happened You have actually 
grown artistic. You are not content any more 
with plush-covered furniture. You have grown 
tired of stucco and plain, yellow' brick houses. 
Englishwomen are no longer dowdy, but 
dainty, in their dress. You have painters— 
you have sculptors. Your restaurants are 
perfectly appointed- In short, in every 
direction you have—or are beginning to 
have—art.” 

“To what do you attribute the change?” 
M* Sillard was asked. 

“ First to the aesthetes, w ho w ere the 
pioneers in awakening the 
British public to a sense of its 
artistic defects ; next to Aubrey 
Beardsley, and then to Alfred 
Gilbert, who cultivated in them 
line and form. But, as yet, 
neither in France nor England 
does art go deep enough. It 
only touches the surface, and 
stops short of workaday life. 

The cry should be, 
and with us is, Art, 
art, art—every w here 
art. We want art not 
only in the drawing¬ 
room, but in the 
counting-house ; not 
only in my lady's 
boudoir, but in the 
street and in the field 
and workshop. People 
say they have no time 
to be artistic. They 
may as w T ell say they 
have no time to be 
moral If a sense and 
knowledge of beauty 
permeated through 
the masses so that 
they learned to love 
the thing that was 
graceful and despise 
that which was un¬ 
graceful there would be more real morality. 
Why shouldn't the workman's tool be an 
artistic thing ? Do you think it would do 
worse work than an ugly one ? 

“Why shouldn't your factory chimneys 
look like this?” Here M. Sillard exhibited 
the design reproduced herewith. 4t Isn't that 
better than the square, hideous piles that 
deface modem manufacturing towns?” 

It was hinted that we lived in a material age, 
and that possibly those who provided tools 


and buildings would not consider any expense 
warranted that w T as not met by increased 
material efficiency. 

“ Pardon me, that is all nonsense. We do 
not live in a material age any more than we 
live in an irreligious or an unliterary age. 
People are always ready to pay a little more 
for an article that looks well than for one in 
the rough. I don’t believe people are really 
blind to or careless about beauty, but only 
that they are lax and unenterprising and take 
what they can get. Of course, innovations 
must begin with the most intelligent and 
cultivated classes and filter downwards. But 
if a working girl can w'earan artistic hat pin— 

and you will find that 
she does—whyshould 
she not comb her 
locks with an artistic 
comb, button her 
boots with an artistic 
button - hook ? Why 

shouldn’t she iron her 
frock with an artistic 
flat-iron ? But before 
the tools of the work¬ 
man are made artistic 
the appliances and ap¬ 
pointments of the rich 
must be transformed. 
Lino and form must 
replace the hideous 
geometrical shapes in 
which everything is 
manufactured, from a 
carpet tack to a rail¬ 
way engine* It has 
always struck me as 
extraordinary that a 
rich man who could 
afford to travel in a 
steam launch or an 
electric brougham, 
and has these built to 
his order in any shape 
he desires, should not 
order them to be beau¬ 
tiful When all that 
meets the eye mirrors line and form you will 
become a nation of conscience and industry. 
It is their devotion to line and form which is 
the secret of the success of the Japanese.” 

The reader will see from the following 
illustrations the sort of motor-launch and car 
that this earnest champion of linear beauty 
recommends to the denizens of Park Lane. 

According to M. Sillard, what is known to 
us as “PArt Nouveau” combines in itself 

both line and form. It has met with opposi- 
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tion on the part of many artists because they 
are wedded to old canons, and denounce 
everything as fantastic and bizarre which does 
not tally with their notions of Greek and 
Renaissance art* 

f * Benvenuto Cellini and Giovanni di 
Bologna had to meet with the same kind of 


Everything that is new is attacked. But look 
at this beautiful motor-car of my design* Do 
you think if it were put on the street to¬ 
morrow it would receive half as much abuse 
and ridicule as the first ugly motor-car 
received twenty years ago? When the in¬ 
ventor of the steam locomotive built the 
first machine, he was merely consulting his 
primary convenience in placing a boiler 
horizontally on a truck with a chimney 
at one end* But 
ever since then no¬ 
body seems to have 
thought it worth 
while to make any 
[esthetic improve¬ 
ments in the rail¬ 
way engine, except 
to employ brass 
and paint lavishly. 

But brass and paint 
are poor substitutes 
for line and form* 

Why should not our 
sculptors he em¬ 
ployed in design¬ 
ing engines? Think 
of the Scotch ex¬ 
press being led by 
a beautiful bronze 
and enamel swan 
into Edinburgh! 

Or a blue and 


crimson dragon, unslain by your national 
saint, harnessed to a line of white, cool 
carriages, careering through the green coun¬ 
try-side. Or a brilliant emeraid serpent noise 
lessly linking London with Liverpool*” 

“ I)o you really believe we shall ever have 
these things ? ” 

u I am convinced that art is but in its 
infancy when its field is restricted only to 
luxury. Art has already grown out of that 
stage. The commonest bedroom and 

kitchen furniture is 
now fashioned with 
an eye to beauty. 
There will be a long 
road to travel before 
we see a steam-roller 
which shall be delight* 
ful to look upon, but 
if I live a moderately 
long life, and 1 am 
not yet forty, I shall 
see it,” 

Briefly, then, as we 
see from the accom¬ 
panying designs, M. Sillard’s system consists 
in applying the principles of the New Art, 
with which we are all so familiar in the 
form of jewellery and bric-a-brac, to archi¬ 
tecture and engineering, ironwork, book¬ 
binding, frame-making, and other forms of 
production. 

“Who are the leading exponents of the 
art ? 7 

1 It would be impossible to name them all* 
In France splendid examples have been 
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produced by Gaillard, De Feure, Bignon, 
Bagues, Majorelle, and Farcey, amongst 
others, and in Germany and Austria there 
are some clever workers. These men are 
prepared to execute anything in the new 
style, and, as a matter of fact, nearly all of 
them are as busy as possible with commis¬ 
sions, You must not suppose the move¬ 
ment, even in the wide form I propose, 
is without its sympathizers in England. I 
could show you the opinions of any number 
of eminent artists on this head* Look at 
this from Mr. Goscombe John, A*R.A* :— 

“ Any new enthusiasm is certain to be 
opposed by the usual phalanx of petrified 
opinion and criticism, quite of the same kind 
that has done duty over and over again for 
generations- 6 L’Art Nouveau 1 has received the 
usual amount of assault and battery, but this 
can in no way affect 
what is good in it; what 
is valuable will be ab¬ 
sorbed, giving vitality 
and variety to what in 
many directions has be¬ 
come conventional and 
dead; the w orthless part 
will, of course, be very 
quickly forgotten/' 

And this is the 
opinion of Mr, Hamo 
Thornycroft, R,A,: 

“ The movement is an 
indication of the age 
in which we live—an 
age of upheavals. 

Revered canons of art 
are shattered, and 
the decorative art—a 


cross breed with a good deal of Japanese 
blood in its veins—has come into existence, 
and with sufficient strength evidently to last 
some time ; for the rapidity with which it 
has spread into so many forms of art shows 
that it has some deep-rooted raison d'etre. 
What this is may be difficult to determine. 
This ‘Art Nouveau * appeared concurrently 
with that of freedom from the curbing influ¬ 
ence of tradition in so many other activities 
of the human mind ; it may be considered as 
an honest expression of the age.” 

Nevertheless, there will doubtless be com 
siderable pondering of the matter before any 
of the London companies who administer to 
the vehicular requirements of the public 
decide to replace their new motor-cars and 
omnibuses with the chariot here so con¬ 
siderately presented to them by M* Sillard. 


AU ARTISTIC MOTOR-BUS* 
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mansion, however, were made 
up for by the magnificent, 
richly-wooded park which sur¬ 
rounded it. On this Christmas night the 
trees, shivering in the wind, assumed fantastic 
aspects in the moonlight In the distance 
might be heard the rhythmic beat of the 
waves upon the shore, for the sea was not 
far off 

The Chateau of Aulnes, after being empty 
and deserted for a long time, had, about ten 
years previous to the date of our little story, 
found a purchaser in M, Mereval, a wealthy 
and very learned old gentleman, who, with 
his wife and his servants, had taken up his 
abode there, He was seldom seen out of 
doors. 

Buried in profound historical studies, M. 
Mental spent his days in rooms lined and 
packed from floor to ceiling with old books, 
and appeared to live only in remote ages, 
with a complete disregard of the present, 
Nevertheless, he was a good old fellow, who 
made himself liked by his servants and 
dependents, but his face habitually wore 
a sad and preoccupied expression. His 
shoulders were bowed as though beneath 
the weight of an invisible burden, and his 
care-lined forehead bore the mark of an 
unspoken grief. 

The sad, pale looks of Mme. Mereval, and 
her prematurely whitened hair, told the same 
story of a deep-seated sorrow into which none 
had the right to pry. 

What was the mystery? No one knew. 
Some said that the Mer^vals had lost their 

two children ; that the daughter had died of 
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From the French 

of Jean Bbrtot, 

Translated hy E. Dyke. 


T was glorious weather for a 
Christmas Eve. There were a 
hard frost and a moon of steely 
radiance. No melancholy pall 
of whiteness enwrapped the 
earth—as is sometimes the 
case on a winter night. There was not a 
particle of snow to be seen. Far away in 
the distance could be heard the trot of horses 
and roll of wheels on the hard, frozen roads, 
the sounds falling suddenly as the vehicles 
reached the little wood, and rising again as 
they left it behind. 

There were plenty of carts, cabs, and 
private carriages about on the country road 
that night. Many pedestrians also, groups 
of persons walking at a smart pace, with 
much lively chatter ; women muffled up in 
shawls, men whose faces were buried in 
enormous comforters, children so well covered 
that almost the only visible portions of them 
were the tips of their little pink noses. 

All these good people were flocking to the 
Christmas-tree fete at the Chateau of Aulnes. 

This <( chateau " scarcely merited the name 
given to it by the country-folk. It was 
merely a substantial dwelling-house, situated 
in the open country, at some distance from 
the village of St. Sul pice in the Landes* 
Square and massive, with a big flight of steps 
in the middle, surmounted by a pediment 
which resembled a gendarme’s hat, its only 
uncommonplace feature was the large dove- 
house at one side. The deficiencies of the 
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consumption, that the son had been killed in 
America. 

However the case might be, these two 
persons were greatly beloved by the peasantry 
of the country-side, to whom Madame was a 
human Providence. The poor and the sick 
knew her well; those who had children knew 
her best of all Mme. Mereval adored 
children* With them, for them, her face 
brightened, as a passing sunbeam will for a 
moment dissipate the clouds. 

Every year, at Christmas time, there was a 
children's party at the chateau* All the poor 
little peasants, all the children from the farm¬ 
houses, even some belonging to a higher 
class-—children of the country gentry, and of 
townsfolk with whom the Merevals had 
friendly relations—were gathered around a 
giant fir set np in the large drawing-room, 
a tree whose branches bore, not ordinary 
fruit, hut glittering playthings and lighted 
candles. Oh, how splendid it was ! There 
are to day grown men who still declare Lhiit 
those hours at the chateau were the most 
wonderful and delightful of their 
whole lives. 

Upon this particular Christmas 
Eve there was to be something 
even better than usual In addi¬ 
tion to the tree there 
was to be an enter¬ 
tainment. 

Two or three days 
before Christmas, a 
small van drawn by 
a donkey had 
stopped at the gate 
of the chateau. 

This vehicle was the 
domicile of a man 
and his wife. The 
latter, a pretty, dark- 
haired little woman, 
with a gentle mam 
ner, asked to be 
allowed to speak to 
the mistress of the 
mansion. Her re¬ 
quest being granted, 
she explained to 
Mme. M£r£val that 
she and her husband 
were going about the 
country giving enter¬ 
tainments adapted for children. The chief 
features of these performances were a Punch- 
and judy show and a magic lantern* The 
kind lady of the chateau at once engaged the 
services of the pair w T hose advent was so 
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opportune* and for the last two days the 
show-people had been staying at the village 
inn, arranging their programme and patching 
up their invalid actors, the puppets w T ith 
cracked heads. 

And now at last the important evening 
has arrived* Around the Christmas-tree are 
seated a number of little people with widely- 
opened eyes, chattering away nineteen to the 
dozen, and intensely interested in the stage 
erected at the end of the room, which has for 
u scenery ” two hedges of firs dug up for the 
purpose in the course of the afternoon. M. 
Mereval, who for this one day has descended 
from his dusty Olympus, is seated beside his 
wife, and presides, in his arm-chair, over the 
tumultuous assembly. 

The performance begins. Amid a storm 
of laughter and exclamations the immortal 
drama is enacted. Punch beats his wife, 
beats the policeman, beats the judge, but 
comes to grief himself in the end. It is 
poetical justice—the triumph of morality ! 


“ And now," announced the little woman, 
“ the lights will be put out, and my husband 
will show you the magic lantern.” 

There ensue shrieks of delight, clapping of 
hands, immense: jubilation, The servants 
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blow out the candles, take away the lamps; 
the children are in utter, delicious darkness ! 

Suddenly a large, dazzling circle appears 
upon the white sheet Before the spectators 
defile Mr. Sun, Mrs, Moon, and their 
daughters, the young lady Stars* There 
followed in succession some Biblical slides ; 
a daring representation of the Creation ; the 
builders of Babel, busy at their futile task ; 
the walls of Jericho, falling at the sound of 
the trumpets. 

Hitherto the woman has been doing the 
talk ; doing it brightly and cleverly. She 
speaks well; one would never take her for a 
gipsy ! 

u The Parable of the Prodigal Son,” she 
announces at length, u That is the last 
thing on the programme, and my husband 
will explain it to you.” 

Has anything gone wrong? Why does 
her voice tremble with such unaccountable 
emotion ? 

But now the man, explaining the changing 
slides, is giving, in a modernized form, the 
history of the Prodigal Son. 

He tells how the son, leaving his father's 
house, goes to the big town, 
where he studies little and 
spends much. How he 
falls into bad ways and 
gambles away 
everything that 
he possessed. 

How, disobeying 
his parents, he 
marries against 
their will a penni¬ 
less girl, and how, 
therefore, his 
father disowns 
him. How he 
then becomes 
serious; but it is 
too late! His 
father's curse 
seems to follow 
him everywhere 

and in everything. He has children, and 
they die. He goes to America and, by 
dint of hard work, amasses a little money. 
On the return voyage he is shipwrecked, 
and loses all. He is reduced to such 
penury that he would gladly have herded 
swine—but that profession no longer exists. 
He would be the wretchedest of mortals 
were there not ever at his side a 
consoling angel, one sent Tram Heaven to 
strengthen and encourage him in days of 
depression, and to tend him in days of sick- 
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ness. This angel, who is to him conscience, 
strength, restoration, Is no other than the 
woman on whose account he incurred his 
father’s displeasure. 

As soon as the man had begun to speak— 
although he was obviously trying to disguise 
his voice—M. Mereval became extraordinarily 
excited. He fidgeted on his chair and 
breathed hard, as though under the influence 
of extreme emotion. Mme. Mereval sat 
quietly in her place, but tears, unseen in the 
darkness, were rolling down her cheeks. 
She laid her hand gently upon that of her 
husband. 

“ Then,” continued the showman, “ as he 
knew that his father, although he had always 
refused to see him, was a just, good, and 
kind man, and that he had no other children, 
the Prodigal Son put on a disguise, by means 
of which he obtained entrance to his father’s 
house, where he said to him, 1 My father, I 


THEN THE FATHER RECOI iNISF. D HIS SON." 


have sinned against Heaven and before thee. 
Forgive me! 1 Then the father recognised 
his son and- - " 

“ Come to my arms, my child ! n cried M. 
Mereval, as he rose suddenly from his chair 
and threw himself upon his son’s neck. 

Half an hour later little Jean, with his 
mouth full of cake, was talking to little 
Jacqueline. “ What / liked best,” said he, 
“ was the story of the Prodigal Son. I did 
not understand it all, but it had a first-rate 
ending I 
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Wonders of the World. 

LXXXVI1I.— SURGERY AS A BEAUTIFIER. 


By Dhu G. H. Morr t . 


T would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle to attempt to prove 
the usefulness of surgery in 
general. Many people have 
had occasion to feel this on 
their own bodies, or have been 
relieved of anxiety when members of their 
family or friends were cured by an opera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, it should be of universal 
interest to keep pace with new achieve¬ 
ments in surgery, especially where it is 



those which were inbred. In some cases 
the latter variety does not manifest its 
deformity until a certain age is reached, and 
then nasal development suddenly attains 
abnormal and disfiguring proportions. 

It may be of historic interest that the East 
Indians formerly practised the cutting off 
the nose as a punishment, but an astute 
caste of lower priests, the “Cooma,” found 
lucrative employment in grafting parts of the 
frontal epidermis over the vacant space, thus 



THkSfci TWO PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE SAME PACE (JKFOKE AND AFTER THE OPERATION OPf THE NOSE. 


employed to correct bodily infirmities of 
disfiguring character, such as occur mostly in 
the face. 

The most prominent of the facial organs, 
the nose, naturally contributes largely to 
these blemishes, and 1 will confine myself 
therefore to this branch of aesthetic surgery, 
dealing with the nose exclusively. Nasal 
deformities may be classified into three 
categories—those which were induced by 
wounds; secondly, by disease; and lastly, to 
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giving to the world the first recorded instance 
of aesthetic surgery. 

Internal diseases, such as lupus, for 
instance, are very often responsible for nasal 
disfigurement, and the so-called saddle-nose 
is very often caused by a disease of the blood. 
All these defects have been the subject of 
experiment for a long time. The Sicilian 
Branca tried to graft the skin of the arm to 
nasal defects as far back as the year 1400, 
winning fame through his experi- 
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ments. In later times, during the early part 
of last century, Dieffenbach, the father of 
plastic surgery, had succeeded in bettering 
facial blemishes. 

The inborn tendency of abnormal nasal 
growth shows generally ugly forms. It may be 
a large hump or excessive width, the tip may 
look like a duck hill or possess a furrow—to 
classify these manifold deformities would be 
a hopeless task. The bearer ot such a nose 
may he in perfect health, but the conspicuous 
organ will often submit him to indignities, 
disregard, and vexation, A Berlin surgeon, 
Dr, Jacques Joseph, has studied this subject 
thoroughly, and introduced in 1898 to the 
Berlin Medical Society a young man who had 
the misfortune to own an ugly, overgrown, 
and disfiguring facial appendix. He suffered 
very much under this blemish, so that he 
became almost melancholy. Dr. Joseph 
operated upon him by cutting through the 
skin and taking away the superfluous cartilage 
and tissue, so that the nose differed in no 
way from a normal-shaped one. But this 
method left a scar, which, no matter how 
well healed, remained prominent enough to 
be noticed. 

Dr. Joseph experimented further, there¬ 
fore, and introduced to the same medical 
society several patients whom lie operated 
upon by the intra-nasal method without 
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NOSE BEFORE AND AFTER THE OPERATION, 

touching the epidermis at all. Naturally, 
there cannot remain a scar, and the nose w ill 
appear to any observer as if it had always 
possessed its normal form. 

How delicately the operation has to be 
performed may be seen from the forego¬ 
ing Rbntgen pictures, showing a face before 
and after the operation. The large hump 
has almost entirely disappeared after the 
operation, and the bony part of it has been 
extracted through the nostril. 

The psychological effect of these opera¬ 
tions upon the patients consists chiefly in 
banishing their state of mental depression, 
giving back to them the feeling of equality. 
It may seem upon first consideration as if 
vanity alone is the chief inducement to 
undergo this operation, but this impression is 
entirely wrong. Many of the patients suffered 
from vexatious inconsideration on the part of 
would-be employers, although their ability 
may have been above the average, Others 
were induced by the desire to remain un¬ 
molested and to be able to have intercourse 
with their fellow-men without annoyance. 
This point is best illustrated by the exclama¬ 
tion of a lady who took her first walk eleven 
days after the operation. When she returned 
to the clinic, she took both hands of the 
surgeon and said : “ Doctor, I assure you t 
not a soul in the noticed me ! ” 
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LXXXIX*—A MAN WHO HAS NOT SLEPT FOR TEN YEARS, 


Tex years without one wink of sleep is the 
marvellous record of Albert Herpin, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A, Mr. Herpin 
is a positive refutation of the statement 
made for years by medical authorities that 
ninety-six hours is the greatest length of time 
the human mind can endure without slumber. 

Not since 1894 has Mr* Herpin enjoyed 
even “forty winks,” Small wonder, then, 
that he is attracting the attention of physicians 
all over the world* Every doctor in Trenton 
has examined him and laboured in vain to 
ascertain the cause of his remarkable afflic¬ 
tion. Noted medical men of Philadelphia, 
Pa*, have had Mr. 

Herpin under their 
care for months at 
a time without suc¬ 
cessful result* Every 
hospital in Jersey 
and Pennsylvania 
has been visited by 
this sleepless wonder 
in the vain hope of 
discovering some¬ 
thing which would 
induce unconscious¬ 
ness, if only for a 
few hours. 

London physi¬ 
cians, being notified 
of this wonderful 
case by their Ameri¬ 
can brothers in the 
profession, have sent 
suggestion after sug¬ 
gestion as to the 
best methods of 
treating it. All have 
been faithfully tried, 
but to no avail 

For nearly twenty 
years Mr. Herpin has been troubled with 
insomnia. When he was quite a young 
man he devoted all his leisure time to 
the study of music and was in great demand 
at entertainments, bazaars, lodge meetings, 
and social gatherings. This popularity 
caused him to keep very late hours, and, 
being somewhat excited when he did retire, 
he found that as a rule he was unable to 
sleep. Physicians advised him to give up his 
music and retire early. 

For one year Mr. Herpin adopted this 


plan with fair results ; then a boy was born to 
him, and again he s[>ent the nights with brain 
alert. When the boy was sixteen the mother 
died, and since then Mr. Herpin has not 
known what it is to close his eyes in slumber* 
Strange as it may seem, Mr, Herpin has 
steadily gained flesh during the past ten 
years. He now weighs one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds, and he declares that he 
suffers no ill-effect from his inability to sleep, 
Mr* Herpin's working hours are from 
twelve to fourteen a day, and he has never 
lost an hour through illness. When he 
returns to his home after a day's hard work 

he is as normally 
tired as any other 
man who has spent 
the day in hard 
labour. Usually he 
retires at about ten 
o'clock, and for 
about five hours he 
rests* 

Although his brain 
is active daring the 
hours the world 
sleeps, Mr. Herpin 
declares that the 
recumbent position 
which he assumes 
rests him to the 
*same extent that a 
night’s sleep does 
any other man. He 
rises at about 4 a.m., 
per fee tl y re fres h ed 
and feeling ready for 
a hard day’s work. 

He has for fifteen 
years discharged his 
duties cheerfully and 
satisfactorily* Ah 
though physicians declare that his nervous 
system is shattered, Mr* Herpin, with the 
exception of a somewhat peculiar look 
around the eyes, does not show any effects 
of his night watches. 

That he is jolly and good-natured is shown 
by his great popularity. Enjoying a comfort¬ 
able home, being ready for three square 
meals a day, and endowed with friends and a 
substantial amount of this world's goods, Mr, 
Herpin, who is forty years of age, declares 
that he has #M a cate te the world 
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XG—A LEAP-FROG RAILWAY* 


Not since the dawn of the railway era has 
a means been devised by which a railway 
collision might be rendered positively void of 
danger. However, with the ingenuity and 
genius of the modern inventor it is not so 
surprising, perhaps, that a system should 
ultimately come forward in which collisions 
should be looked upon not only as without 
danger but as part of the actual journey. 
The credit for inventing and perfecting such 
a system without involving liability to acci¬ 


dents through the impact is due to Mr, P* K. 
Stern, of New York City. Some time ago 
we published a drawing of this invention, 
which was then only in the model stage. 
The contrivance is now in full work. 

For the purpose of publicly demonstrating 
the practicability of this anti-colliding rail¬ 
way, a short length of track, containing a 
gradient and a curve in its course such as 
would have to be encountered in laying 
tracks extending over several miles, has been 


laid down at Coney Island, the world-famous 
American pleasure resort. Here an oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded visitors to participate in the 
thrilling experience of a il collision* 1 ' As 
may be seen from the reproduction, the cars 
used present a very grotesque appearance 
and are a decided departure from anything 
hitherto used. They are electrically operated 
by two railway motors. The brake, which is 
of special design, invented by Mr. Stern, is so 
effective that when one car is mounting 

another the over¬ 
riding or 44 leaping ” 
car may be readily 
held in any in¬ 
clined position 
which it assumes, 
whether ascending 
or descending, 
notwithstanding 
the fact that the 
cars run at a speed 
of six to eight miles 
an hour after shut¬ 
ting off the power, 
A feature in the 
construction of the 
cars which imme¬ 
diately strikes the 
observer as being 
particularly odd is 
the inclined por¬ 
tions, or pilots, 
situated at either 
end of the cars. 
The structure of the front pilot differs only 
a little from its counterpart in the rear, one 
being constructed so as to effect the 
u leap,” the other so as to receive the over¬ 
riding car. 

The ultimate extent to which this system 
will be employed remains to be seen, but 
it certainly has many unique advantages 
over the ordinary system of traction, its 
primary advantage being that a single track 
can be utilized for both up and down traffic. 


1 
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XCI.—A MACHINE FOR GROWING TALL. 


As the result of exhaustive studies by 
Professors Cleaves and Cropp, of Denver, 
on the morbid influences which tend to 
impair and retard the general physique of 
men and women of to-day, Professor Cropp, 
formerly Physical Director at the University 
of Colorado, has perfected a machine which, 
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by means of systematic practice, will, among 
other important claims, materially increase 
a patients height* 

It is well established that many of the 
disordered conditions of human beings are 
caused by the interference with the nerve 
force occasioned by a settling of the bodies 
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of the vertebrae, the result of a flattening and 
degeneration of the intervertebral cartilages* 
which cause a closing up, or partially so, of 
the spinal openings through which pass the 
bundles of nerves radiating from the spinal 
cord* 

Three years have elapsed since the unique 
system here described was first taken seriously 
into consideration. During this period much 
time has been devoted to far-reaching experi¬ 
ments and observations. Before proceeding 
to define the method and observations which 
prompted the venture, it would, perhaps, be 
well to mention that particular tissue upon 
which the stretching is mainly dependent. 
It is the cartilages. These are a fine elastic 
substance attached to the extremities of 
bones for the formation of joints; and 
present, among other instances, in the 
nostrils, ears, and between the vertebra. 
They act as cushions to lessen the shock of 
concussions—in walking, for example. 

It is well known that weight applied to an 
arm will, in a surprisingly short time, increase 
the length. Experiments led to the con¬ 
clusion that the entire body, containing 
twenty-three intervertebral cartilages, in 
addition to those of 
the limbs, would, 
if properly exer¬ 
cised, also offer 
possibility of 
increase. 

Even with the 
early models very 
satisfactory results 
were achieved ; in 
nearly every case 
the patient gained 
as much as two 
inches within eight 
weeks. Neither is 
its application con¬ 


fined to young 
people ; it has been 
used by persons 
fifty years of age 
and over with the 
most gratifying 
success, while the 
greatest immediate 
results were upon 
older people. Here 
an increase in 
height is not the 
only issue, but with 
it comes elasticity 
and mobility; stiff 
joints also showed 
benefit The inventor claims that if the 
cartilages could be restored in size and 
shape in the aged, it would result in a lessen¬ 
ing of the approach of old age, and prolong 
the mobility and elasticity of youth. More¬ 
over, that if it were applied periodically 
throughout life, the longevity of men and 
women would be something to marvel at 
compared with the average to day. 

That the community the world over have 
a keen desire to be tall and of fine stature 
does not excite any undue comment. Among 
other more or less fastidious yet sincere 
reasons which frequently emanate from short 
persons why they desire to be tall, it must 
be admitted that good height often carries a 
commercial value* In many departments of 
Government service, for example, a restriction 
as to the minimum of height is made which 
bars many from entering the service. One 
instance in particular is recorded in which a 
youthful aspirant for Government service in 
the United States was able to overcome such 
an obstacle by using the Cleaves-Cropp 
stretching machine. He required two inches 
to bring himself over the limit. This, and 
more, he acquired within a very short time. 
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XCIL—A RAILWAY ON A DINING TABLE* 


The little railway of which two photo¬ 
graphic reproductions are here presented is 
one of the most interesting miniature “ lines ” 
ever constructed It is not merely a toy* 
These pictures are of what may be christened 
the “Wine and Cigars Express/ 1 the first of 
them showing a complete view of the entire 


brass, silver-plated ; the cars are of wood with 
plated mountings, and all wheels and axles 
are of brass. 

Although, as mentioned, the train is pro¬ 
pelled by electricity, the locomotive is a 
correct model of those, steam-driven, that 
are in use on the Great Western Railway, 



“ system,” which is all “ main line ” and no 
“ branches.” 

This miniature railway has been recently 
built by the great firm of Sir W. G* Ann- 
strong, Whitworth, and Co., Limited, not at 
the famous Elswiek Works, but in their 
Westminster factory. It was made to the 
order of a wealthy client who wished to have, 
for tho amusement of his guests, some novelty 
that would indicate his own known mechani¬ 
cal tastes. No one will deny that a railway 
train running on a dining-table, with “ freight" 
of wine and cigars, is a novelty ! 

Five and a half feet long over all, the train 
is made up of a locomotive—electrically 
driven—tender, and four cars* The first 
three cars carry cut-glass decanters of special 
design ; the last car is a cigar-box, “ loaded ” 
with fifty cigars* The engine is of sheet 


upon which system the owner of our little line 
lives, and in which he is interested. If you 
look at the tender, in the second picture, you 
will see that it is filled with real coal* This 
coal was taken from pits belonging to the 
proprietor of this miniature line ; and stacked 
—if we may use the term in relation to a 
handful or two—in the tender it serves to 
hide the little electric motor that the tender 
contains. 

Now as to the “ permanent way ” upon 
which the model travels. In the first place, 
the line can hardly be called “ permanent/* 
because it is intended to be laid down upon 
the table and taken up as wanted. It is 
made in sections to correspond with the extra 
“leaves” of the dining-table, and clearing 
away the cloth, say, after dinner, the “line” 
can be “ laid " ready for “traffic” in fifteen 
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minutes. The track is composed of silver- 
plated rails resting upon mahogany sleepers, 
and the chairs, fishplates, and other details 
of track construction are all accurate models 
of the real thing. 

As regards the actual working of the line, 
this is controlled by a switch* mounted on a 
small stool table, placed close to the hosfs 
chair, and which can be easily carried bodily, 
away when it is required to remove the line, 
etc.* from the table. The host can thus 
start, sfop, or accelerate the train at will 
Don’t think, however, that guests have to 


violently grab things as the train runs past 
them. The mere lifting of one of the 
decanters, by an ingenious arrangement, 
stops the train; the replacing of the decanter 
acts as a mute ** Right away!" and the 
“ express " resumes its journey. What about 
cigars? Well, if you lift out a decanter and stop 
the train, you can take a cigar easily enough, 
Y r ou can, if you like, take only a cigar. 

The gauge of the line is three and a half 
inches, The f< Wine and Cigars Express ” 
on its endless track can attain a -i maximum 
velocity ” of forty feet a minute. 


XCIIL—WHY PARCHED PEAS JUMP. 
Written and Illustrated by James Scott. 


The saying, frequently applied to a fussy 
person, that he hops about like a parched 
pea is one which would test the explanatory 
powers of most people if they were asked for 
a solution of the mystery—and mysterious it 
certainly is that innumerable 
parched peas will spring off 
a hot surface and bang against 
each other. 

Newly-bought parched peas 
are apparently as free as pos¬ 
sible from defects of any 
character. Not a sign of 
injury is observable—all are 
nicely clear and smooth. Hut 
place them in a glass jar, tie 
a cover over jis top, and await events. After 
the passage of a week or two some small, 
not objectionable-looking, beetles are to be 
seen crawling about quite contentedly in 
their prison ; and further scrutiny will reveal 
some curiously 
carved peas. 

Some have deep 
holes bored in 
them* causing 
them to resemble 
beads (though 
the holes do not 
pass completely 
through); others 
have sti lb cling¬ 
ing lids above 
those holes; 
whilst many, ap¬ 
parently sound 
at a first glance, 
have a semi-transparent disc in the surface. 

Most people would regard the matter as 
almost incomprehensible ; yet to an entomo 
logist these incidents are among the least 

Vol. *xx,—99. 


surprising truths. How did beetles, each 
nearly as long as a pea itself, contrive to 
enter a pea and hide all traces of its entrance, 
or of its very existence, until it chose to come 
out into the broad light of day ? The answer 
to that question is very simple. 
We will first interest ourselves 
in the beetles themselves. 
The length of each corre¬ 
sponds with the diameter of 
a parched pea, and is seen on 
magnification to be a really 
beautiful little creature, spot¬ 
ted and splashed with an 
irregular pattern of brown and 
white, and to possess wing- 
covers ribbed lengthways, each rib bearing 
irregular rows of tiny dots or jjunctures upon 
it. It is a very nimble bit of life, but will fold 
itself up neatly* and remain rigid even whilst 
being pushed about roughly. Thi* form of 

deceit, feigning 
death, is a very 
prevalent habit 
among beetles, 
and, of course, 
the reason for its 
adoption is too 
obvious for 
further mention. 
The beetles are 
folded in this 
manner when in 
their holes, and 
therefore occupy 
their respective 
places neatly. 

When the jar is placed in the sunshine or 
lamplight, the beetles use their wrings almost 
as freely as house-flies do theirs, and produce 
a novel spectacle. When born in the eorn- 
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chandlers' shops they very quickly get out 
into the air, and away into the country 
around their food-plants. 

While pea-plants are ripening, these beetles 
deposit their eggs—small oblong objects—on 
the outer surfaces 
of the pods \ and 
when the eggs 
hatch the tiny 
grubs eat their way 
through the shells 
and into a growing 
pea. By a strange 
foresight — at the 
time the grubs are 
mere specks com¬ 
pared w ith the peas 
—only a single 
grub penetrates a 
seed, and the 
puncture which it 
makes is so minute 
that it soon 
becomes closed up with cellular matter, and 
thus hidden. 

During the increase in size of the seed the 
larva feeds continuously upon it, always 
avoiding gnawing to the outside. It confines 
its feeding processes so mathematically within 
prescribed limits as to form a truly cylindrical 
pit, which {at the period when it is about 
to change to a beetle) is cleverly concealed 
by the mere skin of the pea. 

Very close examination will, 
at this juncture, show a slight 
rim round the covering of 
the circular cavity. The grub 
eventually becomes a chrysa¬ 
lis, still* remaining within its 
receptacle, and when it is 
transformed into a beetle the 
latter slowly nibbles round 
the edge of the covering and 
liberates itself by raising it in 
the form of a lid. If the 
opportunity is afforded, the 
beetle would immediately fly 
aw r ay to growing examples of 
its food plant, ready after a 
short time to deposit its eggs as described. 

The injured peas, as might be expected, 
are perfectly dormant under normal condi¬ 
tions, and only respond to the effects of heat. 
The reason for this becomes plain after a 
little consideration of the matter. It must 
be borne in mind that the cavity formed in 
each pea is hermetically sealed. The applica¬ 
tion of heat thereto expands the contained 
air, and by causing it to explode also jerks 


the pea upwards. The heat, added to the 
sudden concussion, would destroy the grub 
or beetle, as the case might be. If it were 
possible so to excavate a pea as to leave no 
puncture or cut, it would naturally spring 

about in just the 
same manner. 
The presence of 
the insect has very 
little influence on 
the direction of the 
movements. Some 
people have sup¬ 
posed that the 
grub, by jumping, 
as some grubs will, 
causes fhe leap¬ 
ing ; and in this 
connection there 
is much misunder¬ 
standing concern¬ 
ing the famous 
jumping bean, 
which it is widely thought hops about spon¬ 
taneously, whereas in that case also heat is 
required for the display of the manoeuvres. 
Indeed, nearly all these remarks may be just 
as suitably applied to that object as to jump¬ 
ing peas. The foreign jumping bean, how¬ 
ever, is occupied by the caterpillar of a moth. 
It will be seen, upon referring to No. 3, 
that each beetle is adorned with two tail- 
spots on a whitish ground. 
As it is customary for the 
beetles to retreat to the pea 
cavities, I have been greatly 
amused by the effect of their 
appearance when thus placed. 
It is illustrated above, and 
resembles some minute and 
fierce reptile. Although it 
is possible that the strange 
spectacle caused in this way 
may serve as a protective one, 
I cannot fathom in which 
specific direction it acts, and 
therefore give the drawing 
simply as an interesting item 
rather than as a result of 
philosophical deduction. 

In No, 4 a beetle is shown in flight The 
wings arc, as is usual among these kinds of 
insects, folded into a small compass beneath 
their covers. A curious habit is worth re¬ 
cording. An insect will elevate its hind legs, 
as illustrated in No, 3, and remain in this 
position for a considerable time. 

Thus the mystery of jumping peas is fully 
explained. 



A VIEW SHOWING THE IHfETLBS* HABIT OF ELEVATING TURIN 

hind legs. 



A JUMPING-TEA (JflKTLE FLYING. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THJE LITTLE BLACK GIRL AND JULIUS CvESAfL 
HE children were sitting on a 
seat in St James's Park* They 
had been watching the pelican 
repulsing with careful dignity 
the advances of the seagulls, 
who are always so anxious to 
play games with it. 

The breathlessness caused by Atlantis was 
wearing off a little. Cyril, who always 
wanted to understand all about everything, 
was turning things over in his mind. 

*Tm not; I'm only thinking,” he answered, 
when Robert asked him what he was so 
grumpy about. “ Til tell you when I’ve 
thought it all out. That's what I was think¬ 
ing about,” Cyril replied ; and just then they 
heard the little black girl sniff She was 
quite close to them. 

She was not really a little black girl. She 
was shabby and not very’ dirty, and she had 
been crying so much that you could hardly 
see, through the narrow chink between her 
red, swollen lids, how* very blue her eyes w*ere. 
It w’as her dress that was black, and it was too 
big and too long for her, and she wore a 
speckled, black-ribboned sailor hat, that 
w'ould have fitted a much bigger head 
than her little flaxen one* And she stood 
looking at the four and sniffing, 

“ Oh, dear,” said Atithea, jump¬ 
ing up, “whatever is the matter? ” 

She put her hand on the little 
girl’s arm* It was rudely shaken off. 

“ You leave me be,” said 
the little girl, sniffing more 
and more. “ I ain't doing 
nothing to you.” 

“Rut what is it?” An- 
thca asked. “ Has some¬ 
one been hurting you? ” 

“What’s that to you?” 
said the little girl, fiercely. 

“ You 7 re all right.” 

“Come away/* said 
Robert, pulling at Anthea's 
sleeve, “ She's only a 
common, rude little kid.” 


“Oh, no,” said Anthea* “She's only 
dreadfully unhappy* What is it* dear?” she 
asked again* 

“ Oh, you're all right,” the child repeated, 
more fiercely than before ; “you ain't a-goin' 
to the union.” 

“ Can't we take you home ? " said Anthea, 
who did not understand what a union was; and 
Jane added, “Where does your mother live?” 

“She don't live nowheres—she’s dead—so 
there now !" said the little girl, in tones of 
miserable triumph* Then she opened her 
swollen eyes widely, stamped her foot in fury, 
and ran away. She ran no farther than to 
the next bench, flung herself down there, and 
began to cry without even trying not to* 

Anthea, quite at once, went to the little 
girl and put her arms as tight as she could 
round the hunched-up black figure. 

“ Oh, don't cry so, dear, don't, don't! ” she 
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whispered, under the brim of the large sailor 
hat, now very crooked indeed. “Tell 
Anthea all about it ; Anthea’ll help you. 
There, there, dear, don’t cry.” Anthea’s voice 
would have won the confidence of a hungry 
hyena. 

One or two passers-by stared curiously. 

The other children stood at a distance 
watching their sister and the little black girl. 
The child was now only crying part of the 
time ; the rest of the time she seemed to be 
talking to Anthea. 

Presently Anthea beckoned Cyril. 

“ It’s horrible,” she said, in an indignant 
whisper; “ her father was a carpenter, and he 
was a steady man and never touched a drop 
except on a Saturday, and he came up to 
London for work and there wasn’t any, and 
there he died—it was dropsy, and it flew to 
his legs, and her name is Imogen and she’s 
nine come next November. And now her 
mother’s dead—it was pluralism or something 
that she died of—and Imogen’s to stay to¬ 
night with Mrs. Shrobsall—that’s the landlady 
that’s been kind—and to-morrow the believ¬ 
ing officer is coming for her, and she’s going 
to be taken to the union—that means the 
workhouse. It’s too terrible. What can 
we do ?” 

“Let’s ask the learned gentleman,” said 
Jane, brightly. 

And, as no one else could think of any¬ 
thing better, the whole party walked back to 
Fitzroy Street as fast as it could, the little 
girl holding tight to Anthea, whom she 
seemed to trust with a curious thoroughness, 
and now not crying any more, only sniffing 
gently. 

The learned gentleman looked up from his 
writing with the smile that now seemed much 
easier to him than it used to be. They were 
quite at home in his room now; -it really 
seemed to welcome them. Even the mummy 
case seemed to smile as if, in its distant 
superior ancient-Egyptian way, it were rather 
pleased to see them than not. 

Anthea sat on the stairs with Imogen who 
was nine come next November, while the 
others went in and explained the difficulty. 

Presently Anthea thought the explanation 
was taking a very long time. She was so 
busy trying to cheer and comfort the little 
black girl that she never noticed the 
psammead, who, roused from sleep by her 
voice, had shaken itself free of sand and was 
coming up the stairs. It was close to her 
before she saw it. She picked it up and 
settled it in her lap. 

“ Whatever to goodness is it ? ” asked the 
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black child ; “ is it a cat or a organ-monkey, 
or what ? ” 

“ No,” said Anthea; and then she heard 
the learned gentleman say :— 

“Yes, I wish we could find a home where 
they would be glad to have her,” and in¬ 
stantly she felt the psammead begin to blow 
itself out as it sat on her lap. 

She jumped up, lifting the psammead in 
her skirt, and dragged Imogen by the hand 
into the learned gentleman’s room. 

“At least let’s keep together,” she cried. 
“All hold hands—quick ! ” 

The circle was like that formed for the 
Mulberry Bush or Ring o’ Roses. And 
Anthea was only able to take part in it by 
holding in her teeth the hem of her frock, 
which, thus supported, formed a bag to hold 
the psammead. 

“ Is it a game ? ” asked the learned gentle¬ 
man, feebly. The children’s games were so 
many and so novel that he never knew quite 
what to expect. No one answered. 

There was a moment Of suspense; then 
came that curious upside-down, inside-out 
sensation which one almost always leels 
when transported from one place to another 
by magic. I dare say you have noticed it ? 
Also there was that dizzy dimness of sight 
which comes on these occasions. 

The mist cleared, the upside-down, inside- 
out sensation subsided, and there stood the 
six in a ring as before, only their twelve feet, 
instead of standing on the carpet of the 
learned gentleman’s room, stood on green 
grass. Above them, instead of the smoky 
ceiling of the Fitzroy Street top-floor front, 
was a pale-blue sky. And where the walls 
had been and the painted mummy case were 
tall, dark-green trees—oaks and ashes—and 
in between the trees, and under them, tangled 
bushes and creeping ivy. There were beech 
trees too, but there was nothing under them 
but their own dead, red, drifted leaves, and 
here and there a delicate green fern-frond. 

And there they stood in a circle still 
holding hands, as though they were playing 
Ring o’ Roses or Mulberry Bush. Just six 
people hand-in-hand in a wood. That sounds 
simple ; but then you must remember that 
they did not know where the wood was ; and, 
what’s more, they didn’t know when the 
wood was. Some mysterious inside feeling, 
which no one could explain or understand, 
made the learned gentleman say :— 

“ Another dream ; dear me ! ” and made 
the children almost certain that they were 
in a time a very long while ago. As for little 
Imogen, she said, “ Oh, my ! ” and kept her 
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mouth very much open indeed—much wider 
than her eyes. 

“ Where are we J ” Cyril asked the psam- 
mead. 

“ In Britain,*' said the psammead. 

** But when ?" asked Anthea, anxiously. 

“ About the year fifty-four before the year 
you reckon time from,” said the psammead, 
crossly. “ Is there anything else you want 
to know ?” it added, sticking its head out of 
the bag formed by Anthea's blue linen frock, 
and turning its snail's eyes to right and 
left. “ I've been here before—it J s 
very little changed.” 

“ Yes \ but why here ? ” asked 
Anthea. 

“ Your inconsiderate 
friend/' the psammead 
replied, “ wished to find 
some home where they 
would be glad to have 
that unattractive and im¬ 
mature female human 
being whom you have 
picked up —* gracious 
knows how. In mega¬ 
therium days properly- 
brought-up children were 
always forbidden to talk 
to shabby strangers in 
parks. But no one has 
any proper class-feeling 
nowadays. He wanted 
a place where someone 
would be glad to have 
this undesirable stranger. 

And now here you are! ” 

“ I see we are,” said 
Anthea, patiently, look¬ 
ing round on the tall 
gloom of the forest ; 11 but why here ? Why 
now ? ” 

“You don't suppose anyone would want 
a child like that in your times'—in your 
towns?” said the psammead, in irritated 
tones, “You've got your country into such 
a mess that there's no room for half your 
children, and no one to want them ” 

“That’s not our doing, you know,” said 
Anthea, gently. 

“And bringing me here without any water¬ 
proof or anything/' said the psammead, still 
more crossly, “when everyone knows how 
damp and foggy ancient Britain was.” 

“ Here, have my coat/' said Robert, taking 
it off. Anthea spread the coat on the ground, 
and, putting the psammead on it, folded it 
round so that only the long eyes and furry 
ears showed. 


“There,” she said, comfortingly. “Now, 
if it does begin to look like rain, I can cover 
you up in a minute. Now what are we 
to do?” 

The others, w T ho had stopped holding 
hands, crowded round to hear the answer to 
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rier question, Imogen whispered in an awed 
tone 

“ Can't the organ-monkey talk neither ! I 
thought it was only parrots ! ” 

“Do?” replied the psammead. “I don't 
care what you do ! ” And it drew head and 
ears into the tweed covering of Robert's coat. 
The others looked at each other, 

“It's only a dream,” said the learned 
gentleman, hopefully ; “ something is sure to 
happen if we can prevent ourselves from 
waking up.” 

And* sure enough, something did. 

The brooding silence of the dark forest 
was broken by the laughter of children and 
the sound of voices. 

41 I^et's go and see/' said Cyril 
“It's only a dream/’ said the learned 
gentleman to Jane, who hung back ; “if you 


ANTHEA SPREAD THE COAT ON THE GROUND, AND, PUTTING THE PSAMMEAD ON IT* 

FOLDED IT HOUND*" 
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don't go with the tide of a dream—if you 
resist—you wake up, you know. 11 

There was a sort of break in the under* 
growth that was like a silly person's idea of 
a path. They went along this in Indian 
file, the learned gentleman leading. 

Quite soon they came to a large clearing 
in the forest. There were a number of 
houses—huts, perhaps, you would have 
called them—but they were big, with a sort 
of mud and wood fence. 

“It’s like the old Egyptian town," 
whispered Anthea. 

And it was, rather, 

Some children, with no clothes on at all, 
were playing what looked like Ring 
o' Roses or Mulberry Rush. That 
is to say, they were dancing round 
in a ring, holding hands. On a 
grassy bank several women, dressed 
in robes of blue and white and with 
beast skins slung 
over them, sat 
watching the 
playing children* 

The children 
from Fitzroy 
Street stood on 
the fringe of the 
forest looking at 
the games. One 
woman with long, 
fair, braided hair 
and a gown more 
rich than that of 
the others sat a 
little apart from 
the rest; she had 
a gold ring round 
her head. There 
was a look in 
her eyes as she followed the play of the 
children that made Anthea feel sad and 
sorry. 

“ None of those little girls is her own little 

girl,” thought Anthea. 

The little black-clad Ixmdon child pulled 
at Anthea’s sleeve. 

“Look,” she said ; “that one there, with 
the gilt hoop on her head, she’s precious 
like mother; mother’s ’air was somethink 
lovely, when she 'ad time to comb it out. 
Mother wouldn't never a-beat me if she’d 
lived ’ere—I don’t suppose there's e'er a 
public nearer than Epping, do you, miss?” 

In her eagerness the child had stepped out 
of the shelter of the forest. The sad-eyed 
woman saw her, She stood up, her thin face 
lighted up with a radiance like sunrise, her 


long, thin arms stretched towards the London 
child. 

“ Imogen ! ” she cried—at least, the word 
was more like that than any other word. 
“ Imogen ! ” 

There was a moment of great silence when 
the wonderful voice had died away; the 
naked children paused in their play, the 
women on the hank stared anxiously. 

“Oh, it is mother—it is,” cried Imogen- 
from-London T and rushed across the cleared 
space. She and the mother clung together 
so closely, so strongly, that they stood an 
instant like a statue carved in stone. 

Then the women crowded round. 
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“ It is my Imogen," cried the woman ; “oh, 
it is ! And she wasn’t eaten by wolves ; 
she’s come back to me. Tell me, my 
darling, how did you escape? Where have 
you been ? Who has fed and clothed you ? ’* 

“ I don’t know nothink,” said Imogen. 

“ Poor child,” said another woman ; “the 
terror of the wolves has turned her brain.” 

“ But you know me” urged the fair-haired 
woman. 
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And Imogen, clinging with black-clothed 
arms to the bare neck, answered, “ Oh, yes, 
mother, I know you right ’nough.” 

“What is it? What do they say?” the 
learned gentleman asked, anxiously. 

“ You wished to come where someone 
wanted the child,” said the psammead. 
“The child says this is her mother.” 

“ And the mother ? ” 

“ You can see,” said the psammead. 

“ But is she really ? Her child, I mean ? ” 

“ Who knows ? ” said the psammead. “ But 
each one fills the empty place in the other’s 
heart. It is enough.” 

“Oh,” said the learned gentleman, “this 
is a good dream! I wish the child might 
stay in the dream.” 

The psammead blew itself out and granted 
the wish. So Imogen’s future was assured. 
She had found someone to want her. 

“If only all the children that no one 
wants,” began the learned gentleman—but 
the woman interrupted. She came towards 
them, and they stepped from the shadow of 
the forest to meet her. 

“ Welcome all,” she cried. “ I am the 
Queen of this part, and my child tells me 
that you have befriended her; and this I well 
believe, looking on your faces. Your garb is 
strange, but faces I can read. The child is 
bewitched, I see that well, but in this she 
speaks truth. Is it not so ? ” 

The children said it wasn’t worth men¬ 
tioning. 

The women crowded round the children, 
touching their clothes, stroking their hair, 
thanking and blessing them for their kindness 
to little, lonely, lost Imogen. 

“ And you did not know she was the 
King’s daughter—to you she was only a little 
lost child,” said the Queen; “ you have 
indeed golden hearts. Tell me, whence 
come you ? ” 

“From very far away,’’said Cyril, cautiously. 
“ No,” he added in a whisper to Anthea, who 
tugged at his jacket, “ it’s not a whacker— 
we do come from far away in time.” 

“ And what is the name of the land where 
the very children are golden-hearted ? ” 

“ Look here,” said Robert, with some 
presence of mind, “ it’s magic, that’s what it 
is. Imogen’s saved by magic. And it’s 
secret magic—we aren’t allowed to talk 
about it.” 

“ Right,” said the Queen. “ I also am a 
priestess. The mysteries are sacred. Come 
now to my house.” 

The Queen’s house was a strange building 
of rough wood and plastered mud. The 
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long hall in which the feast of welcome and 
rejoicing was presently spread had no roof, 
but it had walls whose pillars were the trunks 
of great trees, with heavy curtains slung 
between them. 

Then the King came home from hunting, 
and everything had to be explained to him, 
and he was as grateful as the Queen, and 
even more finely dressed. At the banquet 
he wore flame-red garments with a cloak of 
wolfskin, besides a big mantle with squares 
of bright varied colours on it, something like 
Scotch plaid. He had a gold collar and 
gold armlets, and looked every inch a 
King. 

“ I thought ancient Britons were savages,” 
said Jane, suddenly, when the King had just 
said something more than usually civil. 

“ Not exactly ! And I’m not precisely 
ancient—only about three times your age, 
my child ”; and the King laughed till the 
rushes rustled round his chair. 

After the feast the bards came, white- 
robed, with their strange, savage-looking 
harps, and sang odes in praise of the wonder¬ 
ful strangers who had restored Imogen to 
her parents. Everyone applauded, and the 
candle-bearers who stood beside the King 
were so enthusiastic that the candle-grease 
fell in great blobs all down their clothes. 

The Queen wept for joy every now and 
then, and cuddled little London Imogen 
closely to her. But as everyone knew it was 
for joy, her tears did not at all spoil the 
gaiety of the feast. Imogen herself had 
done with crying. Her eyes even were no 
longer red. She was now dressed in a blue 
gown, fastened at the neck with a brooch 
made of a boar's tusk polished. Her 
neck was- adorned with a long string of 
amber beads ; and her face had changed 
even more than her clothing, for now it was 
adorned with happiness, which is even more 
becoming to the face than amber is to the 
neck. 

I wish you could have seen all the honours 
and kindnesses lavished on the children and 
the learned gentleman by those ancient 
Britons. You would have thought, to see 
them, that a child was something to make a 
fuss about, not a bit of rubbish to be hustled 
about the streets and hidden away in the 
workhouse. It wasn't as grand as the enter¬ 
tainment at Babylon, but somehow it was 
more satisfying. 

“ I think you children have some wonder¬ 
ful influence on me,” said the learned gentle¬ 
man. “ I never dreamed such dreams before 
I knew you.” 
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It was when they were alone that night 
under the stars, where the Britons had spread 
a heap of dried ferns for them to sleep on, 
that Cyril spoke. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we've made it all right 
for Imogen and had a jolly good time, I 
vote we get home again before the fighting 
begins,” 

" What fighting ? " asked jane, sleepily. 

“Why, Julius Caesar, you little goat,” 
replied her kind brother* “ Don’t you see 
that, if this is the year fifty-four, Julius 
Caesar may happen at any moment,” 

“ I thought you liked Qesar,” said Robert 

“ So I do—in the history* But that’s 
different from liking being killed by his 
soldiers.” 

“ If we saw Ca;sar we might persuade him 
not to,” said Anthea, 

K You persuade C&$ar f ” Robert laughed* 

The learned gentleman, before anyone 
could stop him, said, “ I only wish we could 
see Caesar some time,” 

And, of course, in just the 
little time the psammead took to 
blow itself out for wish-giving, 
the five—or six counting the 
psammead — found themselves 


in Caesar's camp, just outside 
Caesar’s tent. And they saw 
Caesar. The psammead must 

have taken advantage of the loose 
wording of the learned gentle¬ 
man’s wish, for it was not the 
same time of day as that on which the wish 
had been uttered among the dried ferns. It 
was sunset, and Julius Cassar sat on a chair 
outside his tent gazing over the sea towards 
Britain: everyone knew without being told 
that it was towards Britain* Golden eagles 
on the top of posts stood on each side of 


the tent, and on the flaps of the tent, which 
was very' gorgeous to look at, were the letters 
“ S,P,Q. R,” 

“That means ‘Small Profits, Quick Re¬ 
turns,’ ” Anthea whispered. u I saw it in the 
sixpenny bazaar in Camden Town*” 

The camp was more like a fortified city 
than a camp* It had straight streets, very, 
very neat—not a scrap of anything lying 
about. In front of Caesar’s tent was a big 
open space* And there the five stood look¬ 
ing at Qesar 

The great man turned unchanged on the 
new-comers the august glance which he had 
turned on the violet waters of the Channel. 
Though they had suddenly appeared out of 
nothing, Caesar never showed by the faintest 
movement of those eagle eyes, by the least 
tightening of those thin, firm lips, that they 
were not some long expected embassy. 

He waved a calm hand towards the 
sentinels, who sprang, weapons in hand, 

towards the new¬ 
comers* 

“Back!” he 
said, in a voice 
that thrilled like 
music. “Since 
when has Julius 
Caesar feared 
children and 
students ? ” 

To the children 
he seemed to speak 
in the only lan¬ 
guage they knew; 
but the learned 
gentleman heard— 
in rather a strange 
accent, but quite 
intelligibly—the 
lips of Caesar speak¬ 
ing in the Latin 
tongue, and in 
that tongue, a little 
stiffly, he an^ 
swered 

(I I am indeed a 
student, O Caesar. 
You read my face 
aright.” 

“It is my trade 
to read faces,” Caesar said; “ but whence 
come you ? ” 

** It is a dream, O Caesar.” 

<f A dream?” repeated Qesar* “ What is a 
dream ? ” 

“ This," said the learned gentleman. 

11 Not it,” said Cyril; “ it’s a sort of magic. 


' ^ ■ t M k » m. 

JULIUS CESAR 5A.T QN A CHAIR OUTSIPE 
HIS TttNT." 
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We come out of another time and another 
place. 5 ? 

“ And we want to ask you not to trouble 
about conquering Britain,” Anthea put it; 
“ it T s a poor little place, not worth bothering 
about," 

“ Are you from Britain ? ” the General 
asked. “ Your clothes are uncouth, but well 
woven, and your hair is short as the hair of 
Roman citi¬ 
zens, not long 
like the hair of 
barbarians; yet 
such I deem 
you to be.” 

44 W e ! re 
not/' said 
Jane, with 
angry eager¬ 
ness ■ “ we're 
not barbarous 
at all. We 
come from the 
country where 
the sun never 
sets, and we've 
read about you 
in books ; and 
our country’s 
full of fine 
things — St. 

Paul’s, and the 
'Power of Lon¬ 
don, and Ma¬ 
dame Tus- 
saud's Exhibi¬ 
tion, and rail¬ 
way stations, 
and bridges, 
and fac¬ 
tories,” 

Then the 
others stopped 
her, 

H Don't talk nonsense,” said Robert, in a 
bitter undertone. 

Caesar looked at the children a moment in 
silence. Then he called a soldier and spoke 
with him apart. Then he said aloud 

14 You three elder children may go where 
you will within the camp. Few children are 
privileged to see the camp of Caesar. The 
student and the small girl-child will remain 
here with me,” 

Nobody liked this ; but when Caesar said a 
thing it was so, and there was an end of it. 
So the three went. 

Left alone with Jane and the learned 
gentleman the great Roman found it easy 
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enough to turn them inside out. But it 
was not so easy, even for him, to make head 
or tail of the insides of their minds when he 
had got at them. 

The learned gentleman insisted that the 
whole thing was a dream, and refused to talk 
much on the ground that if he did he would 
wake up. 

jane, closely questioned, was full of infor¬ 
mation, inte¬ 
resting but in¬ 
accurate, about 
railways, elec¬ 
tric lights, bal¬ 
loons, men-of- 
war, cannons, 
and dynamite. 

And do 
they fight with 
swords 7 " asked 
the General. 

“Yes; swords 
and guns and 
cannons,” 
Then Caesar 
wanted to 
know what 
guns were. 

“ You fire 
them,” said 
Jane, 44 and 
they go bang, 
and people fall 
down dead,” 

44 But what 
are guns like?” 

Jane found 
them hard to 
describe. 

44 But Ro¬ 
bert has a toy 
one in his 
pocket,” she 
said. 

So the others were at once recalled. 

They explained the gun to Caesar very 
fully, and he looked at it with the greatest 
interest. It was a sixpenny pistol, really; 
the one that had done such good service in 
the old Egyptian village. 

44 This,” said Qesar, 41 if your report of it 
be true, is a finer weapon than the world has 
ever seen. It belittles even the Roman 
sword, the Roman pilum, the Roman shield 
of shields. I shall cause these guns to be 
made of a size for the use of men; and 
you will be detained till I know how' to make 
them to see whether you have spoken truth. 

I had just decided that Britain was not 
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worth the bother of invading. But what 
you tell me decides me that it is very much 
worth while.” 

“ But it's all nonsense,” said Anthea. 
“ Britain is just a savage sort of island—all 
fogs, and trees, and big rivers. But the 
people are kind. We know a little girl 
there named Imogen. And it’s no use your 
making guns, because you can’t fire them 
without gunpowder, and that won’t be in¬ 
vented for hundreds of years, and we don’t 
know how to make it, and we can’t tell you. 
Do go straight home, like a dear, kind 
Caesar, and let poor little Britain alone.” 

“But this other girl-child says-” said 

Caesar. 

“All Jane’s been telling you is what it’s 
going to be,” Anthea interrupted, “hundreds 
and hundreds of years from now.” 

“ The little one is a prophetess, eh ? ” said 
Caesar, with a whimsical look. “ Rather 
young for the business, isn’t she ? ” 

“ You can call her a prophetess if you 
like,” said Cyril; “ but what Anthea says is 
true.” 

“ Anthea ? ” said Caesar. “ That’s a Greek 
name.” 

“ Very likely,” said Cyril, worriedly. “ I 
say, I do wish you’d give up this idea of 
conquering Britain. It’s not worth while, 
really it isn’t! ” 

“ On the contrary,” said Caesar; “ what 
you’ve told me has decided me to go, if it’s 
only to find out what Britain is really like. 
Guards, detain these children.” 

“ Quick,” said Robert, “ before the guards 
have time to begin detaining. We had 
enough of that in Babylon.” Jane for once 
obeyed instantly. She held up the amulet 
and said the word. The learned gentleman 
was pushed through, and the others more 
quickly than ever before passed through the 
arch back into their own times and the quiet, 
dusty sitting-room of the learned gentleman. 

It is a curious fact that when Caesar was 
encamped on the coast of Gaul—somewhere 
near Boulogne it was, I believe—he was 
sitting before his tent in the glow of the 
sunset, looking out over the violet waters of 


the English Channel. Suddenly he started, 
rubbed his eyes, and called his secretary. 
The young man came quickly from within 
the tent. 

“ Marcus,” said Caesar, “ I have dreamed 
a very wonderful dream. Some of it I 
forget; but I remember enough to decide 
what was not before determined. To-morrow 
the ships that have been brought round from 
the Ligeris shall be provisioned. We will 
sail for this three-cornered island. First, we 
will take but two legions. This—if what we 
have heard be true—should suffice. But if 
my dream be true, then a hundred legions 
will not suffice. For the dream I dreamed 
was the most wonderful that ever tormented 
the brain even of Julius Caesar. And Julius 
Caesar has dreamed some strange things in his 
time.” 

“ And if you hadn’t told Caesar all that 
about how things are now he’d never have 
invaded Britain,” said Robert to Jane as they 
sat down to tea. 

“ Oh, nonsense,” said Anthea, pouring out; 
“ it was all settled hundreds of years ago.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Cyril. “ Jam, please. 
This about time being only a thingummy of 
thought is very confusing. If everything 
happens at the same time-” 

“ It can't” said Anthea, stoutly; “ the 
present’s the present and the past’s the past.” 

“Not always,” said Cyril. “When we 
were in the past the present was the future. 
Now, then ! ” he added, triumphantly. 

And Anthea could not deny it. 

“ I should have liked to see more of the 
camp,” said Robert. 

“ Yes; we didn’t get much for our money, 
but Imogen is happy, that’s one thing,” said 
Anthea. “We left her happy in the past. 
I’ve often seen about people being happy in 
the past in poetry books. I see what it 
means now.” 

“ It’s not a bad idea,” said the psammead, 
sleepily, putting its head out of its bag and 
taking it in again suddenly, “being left in 
the past.” 

Everyone remembered this afterwards 
when- 


( To be continued\) 
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[ We shall be glaa to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted,} 


AN " A [REPLANT. If 

“I send you the photograph of a very curious 
flower growing here* at Messrs, Thomas Brothers', 
Alfrid Street, They call it the * Air-Plant, 5 and 
had it from South Africa. It simply hangs by a 
siring, as seen in die photo,, and grows in the air. 


“LADY HAMILTON AS ARIADNE/ 

Among the many hundreds of photographs which 
were sent in for the Photographic Competition, the 
result of which appears in this number, we were 
amused to find the waggish picture reproduced above. 
The sender unfortunately remains anonymous, which 
is a pity, because wc should have liked to congratu¬ 
late him on his sense of humour. The sitter, it may 
be mentioned, is Lady Vera de Bloltingpad, whilst 
the photographer's name is Herr Karl Camera. If 
the sender of the picture cares to write to us* he 
will “ hear of something to his advantage.” 

r - - — - 


The colour of the bloom is a bright red, with deep 
blue ends, and is very pretty as well as strange."—* 
Mr. J. King, Arnside, Burnham, Somerset. 

A HUMAN ‘\S/ 

“ The adjoining photograph of a football match 

was taken during an ex¬ 
citing scrimmage in a 
game lietween Stanford 
University and the Uni¬ 
versity of California, 
fn the background one 
section of the grand 
stand is occupied by 
‘Stanford Rooters/ 
To make it plain to the 
thousands of spectators 
on the opposite side of 
the held which of the 
t wo Universities they 
represent, the * Stan¬ 
ford Rooters 1 have 
inlaid a tremendous 
white 1 $* of human 
heads and shoulders. 
There were exactly 
one hundred students 
in the ‘S,’” — Mr. 
R. G . Osborne, 
Stan ford U n i ve rsi ty, 
California. 
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A FISH THAT Fl-HES. 

“This photograph is one of the head of the 
* Angler rish,’ and is outside the wall of a public- 
house in the Fish Market, Hastings. This fish, 
which is of a large size, buries itself in the sand 
under the water, and only the ligament with fleshy 
end is seen* This closely resembles a fishing-line 
and bait, and any fish nibbling at it is instantly 
sucked into the capacious mouth and shal¬ 
lowed.”—Surgeon-Major Walter Fry, 3, Cum¬ 
berland Gardens, St* Leonards-on-Sea. 


the Weald of Kent- While boating on the river someone 
noticed a pocket-book floating down-strum, but did not 
think it worth while to pick it up. After having been 
home about two hours he found that he had lost his 
pocket-book containing a cheque for twenty pounds that 
he had received that morning, his and his wife's return 
tickets, and several miscellaneous papers, etc, Then he 
suddenly remembered seeing the pocket-book in the 
river* Early next morning, directly after breakfast, w‘e 
rode to the place where our friend remembered seeing 
the book, and about eighty yards lower down on the 
opposite side of Lhe river, under wa^er, caught in the 
hushes growing from the Imnk, was a dark object which 
wc believed to be the lost pocket-book. Hoping against 




A MONKEY JUMPING. 

M The above curious photograph is that of a 
monkey jumping from tree to tree* I think your 
readers will agree with me that the snap-shot is a 
clever one* The photograph was taken in India by 
Mr* Rupert Murray, Seaforth Highlanders, Nasirabad, 
India." — Miss Gladys Murray, Graze!ey CourL, 

Reading, ——- 

EXTRAORDINARY LUCK. 


M I send you an interesting photograph which has 
a story of luck attached to it. The object ip the 
picture is a pocket-book which has fallen to pieces* 
On a fine Saturday afternoon during August a party 
set out in a brake to enjoy the hcautilul scenery of 

" y v o l 


hope we took a I*tat and reached the spot, and to our 
astonishment found that the black mass was the very 
object we were looking for. Just as we placed the 
blade of lhe oar under it and drew it towards the boat 
the tickets floated out, and we only just managed to 
save the cheque.' 1 —Mr. R. Nitleli, Brunswick House* 
Buck I and I iil I, Maidstone. 

JOHN O' GROATS STONE. 

“ This is the only remaining thing which belonged 
to the real John n 5 Great’s, namely, the millstone 
wilh which he ground his com. The original John 0* 
Greal’s was so called because he used to charge four- 
pence to row people across to the Orkneys, he being 
the ferryman*'—Mr. S* Leonard Boston, Rending. 
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THE LARGEST HALIBUT IN THE WORLD, 
u This photograph is that of probably the largest 
halibut ever caught. The monster* which weighed 
four hundred and sixty-five pounds and measured 
eight feet four inches in length when caught, was 
brought to this city by Mr* Oliver Strange, the lucky 


• 9 


a statue in a river, 

** The remarkable, if not iiniijtie, spectacle of a 
statue standing in the middle of a river is to be seen at 
Wylye, in Wiltshire* It stands near the bridge, in 
the centre of the village, the figure of a conductor of 
a coach blowing his horn rising from the water in the 
middle of the stream. It marks the spot where the 
conduclor of the old stage-coach was drowned whilst 
the coach was passing through the river, which ran 
across the read at that time, before the bridge w p as 


built* The passengers 
statue in his memory*” 
Street, Myddelton 
Square, E.C* 


AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY OPTICAL 
ILLUSION* 
l< T send you a photo¬ 
graph which represents 
a portion of ship Limber 
from a wreck, bored 
by the teredo, or 1 ship 
worm.’ In days past 
this mollusc was a 
menace to the shipping 
of the whole world, 
but the advent of the 
steel ship put a limit to 
its depredations in this 
direction. Still, how¬ 
ever, it tunnels into all 
kinds of unprotected 
submerged timber, and 
is regarded almost as a 
national danger in Hol¬ 
land, Another carious 
point about the photo- 


of the coach erected the 
■Mr. S* Gray, Am well 


fisherman who captured it* When the fish was 
cleaned a large salmon was found in its stomach* 
The fish was caught within a few miles of this city.” 
—Mr. F* H. Passells, P.Q. Box 232, Juneau, Alaska. 


graph is that the wood, at first glance, appears to 
be covered with lumps and excrescences—a most 
singular optical illusion—-for, in reality, what one 
sees are the tunnels of the teredo in section and 
cross section, receding into the w-ood. There is 
nothing projecting above the surface anywhere,”— 
Mr. Percy Collins, The Hatherley Rooms, Reading* 
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k HIEROGLYPHIC BILL- 

This is an exact reproduction of a bill for the sum of ten 
shillings and tenpence, sent by Mr. Smithj a bricklayer, to Mr* 
Jordan, for'whom he had done some work. Mr. Smith evidently 
could not write. 1 found tins curious bill in an old scrap-book. 
The explanation is as follows : Two men and one boy, three- 
quarters of a day, and two hods of mortar, ids. lod. ; settled.’ 1 
—Mr. John J- Kidd, Sunnyside, Frenchie, Fife- 


the hedgehog and the ant-eater are 
homologous to the hairy covering 
which is so characteristic of the 
mammalia as a group.” — Mr. 
Percy Collins, The Hatherley 
Rooms, Reading. 




AN ARMOUR-COATED ANIMAL. 
i( This photograph will, I think, perplex many 
people. Micioscopists might imagine it to l>e a 
highly magnified portion of a butterfly’s wing, show¬ 
ing the overlapping scales. As a matter of fact, the 
photograph is an almost 1 life-size 1 representation of a 
portion of the hack of that strange South African 
mammal, the short-tailed pangolin. It will be seen 
that the creature is completely covered with lilc-like 
scales, which stand it in good stead as protective 
armour. These scales are really composed of hairs, 
massed together and flattened, just as the prickles of 

Diaiiiz&d bv Google 


MADE OK BUTTERFLIES' WINGS. 

“I send you, for 1 Curiosities,* a photograph of a 
hawk. The original picture was made entirely of the 
wings of butterflies and moths. As the wings are 
from British insects, and the colouring fairly true to 
Nature, your readers might be interested in classify¬ 
ing the different specimens. A good reading-glass 
will facilitate the operation.”-—Mr. J, Robinson, 
i6, Essex Villas, Kensington, W, 

AN INGENIOUS IRONMONGER. 

41 The odd figure in my photograph was made by 
a local tinsmith entirely from the odds and ends of 
his stock-in-trade* As it has attracted considerable 
attention locally, its ‘portrait 1 may interest the many 
readers of Thl STRAND.”— Mr. H. C* Overfield, 
JQO, Grant Street, Euftalo, N. Y. 
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and threaded the wire parts with beads, 
which are all coloured, giving it a pretty 
effect. I can pull the structure to pieces and 
pack it in a box in five minutes.”— Mr, 
Alfred Higgs, Chalgrove, near Wallingford, 
Berks* _ 

‘-JAPANESE ENGLISH/' 

“I send you a curious instance of 
Japanese English as arranged on a poster 
which I saw. Can your readers make 
anything of it?* 1 —Mr* F- Connell, care 
of Mr. Stock well, 30, Lawrence Street* 
Barking Road, Canning Town. 
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FROM A LONELY CANADIAN, 

“ I send you the photograph of a small bottle and a letter 
which was inside* The bottle and its contents were found in the 
middle of a Canadian cheese when it was being cut up for use. 
A perusal of the contents of the letter will explain the mystery* 
And there may be young ladies among the readers of The 
Strand Magazine who will be interested in this lonely cheese- 
maker.”— Mr, E* A. Lawman, 
c/o Messrs. Sturton, Limited* 

33, Ferowne Street, Mill Road, 

Cambridge* 


THE SMALLEST STEAM CIRCUS 
IN THE WORLD. 

** Here is the photograph of 
a small steam circus that I made 
out of the following material : a 
soft-soap tin, an old umbrella 
frame, part of a cheese-box* two 
wheels from a disused clock, and 
the back of an old picture for the 
platform. As you can see, the 
whole is mounted on the face of 
an old clock, and the little engine 
in the photograph works the circus 
and the organ tt>o, which plays at 
the same lime. I have decorated 
it with a few cheap glasses and 
some Coronation hags and hunting, 
that I had by me and painted ihe 
wood parts red, white, and blue, 
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A CAST-IRON MISTAKE. 

“I send you a photograph of a sign-post with the 
name ‘Marlborough 1 spelt 4 Marlboruogh-’ It is 
si mated on the main London Road at Bath ford, 
a little way from Bath, The curious thing is that 
the word is spelt correctly on the other arm, as seen, 
and it is not Lhe result of a painters error, since the 
signs are cast solidly in iron and cannot be altered*” 
—Mr. Fred Horner, io, Bellolts Road, Twerton-on 

Avon, Bath* - 

A MILE OF FALLEN TREES. 

“In the great storm of May 31st, 1905, which 
swept over Natal, there was much destruction of 
property, and, besides many sad incidents, many 
humorous and curious ones. One of the most curious 
sights is shown in this photograph of a mile of fallen 
trees, Before the storm this was a beautiful avenue 
of blue gum trees a mile long* As will be seen 
from the photo., the wind swepL along and levelled 
the whole lot, except a few F poor specimens without 
sufficient foliage to offer a surface to the wind. The 
photo* No* 1 was taken at Nds Rust, near Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, and shows the avenue as it used to be, 
when it was, in this treeless country, the pride of the 
district. Photo. No* 2 was taken some time after the 
storm, and, as will be noticed, the trunks had been saw n 


} through with a view T to carting 
them aw ay and making the best of 
a bad job, but the upturned roots 
still show as evidence that the 
trees were uprooted by violence." 
— P.O. Bpx 337, 25, Castle 
Arcade, West Street, Durban* 


WHEN IS A GIANTESS NOT A 
GIANTESS? 

* ( Below is a photftgraph of a 
young lady giantess who is not 
about seven feet high, as she ap¬ 
pears to be in the photograph. 
She is really comparatively small, 
the deception being brought about 
by a younger sister sit ting on a chair 
on which the ‘giantess 1 is stand¬ 
ing."— Mr. J. Cox, Ticton Cham¬ 
bers, Savilie Row f , Ncw'castle. 
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The Xmas-What ”? 


Why not a “SWAN” Fountain Pen? 

Sure to please, sure to prove useful. 

For the boy or girl at school, the relative or friend in professional work or 
business, the clergyman, your doctor, lawyer, your hostess of the summer, etc. 

Before buying nny Gift, write for 

SWAN" CATALOGUE, poet free. 


il 


The illustrations are reduced facsimiles. 


Size 1 "SWAN,” pocket size, 5 %in. long, plain, 10/6. 


Size 1 " SWAN,” cap mounted with band and chased top, 18 -< 5 t. rolled gold, 15 /■• 




Size 3 Improved " SWAN ” (the business man's ideal), plain, 16 / 6 , mounted, 21 /=. 

■H 

cfies* Chatelaine " SWAN,” tastefully mounted 18 -<ft. rolled gold or silver, 21 /=. 


Size I " SWAN,” barrel covered in chased 18 -fl. rolled gold, 30 /«. 


Size I " SWAN,” fully covered in chased 18 -dt. rolled gold, 45/=. 

The rolled sold bands give a pleasing contrast to the black vulcanite. 

18-ct. “Rolled Gold*'—the outside surface is real gold, the appearance being quite equal, 
while the durability is little inferior to solid gold and keeps its colour perfectly for years. 

11 8WAN ” Pens are sold by Stationers and Jewellers everywhere, 10/6 upwards. 




MABIE, TODD &> BARD, 


79 & 8o, High Holborn, W.C.; 93, Cheapside, E.C. 

95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37, Ave. de I’Opera, PARIS; and at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


* o 
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WHEN purchasing your Yulelidtf and Winter att re the fo'lowing 
are worthy of co is deration The smartest, warmest, anJ mjil 
seasonable maleriils. The mos stylish patterns. The very latest 
cut. Perfection of h ish. The lowest possible cost. The John 
Noble Co tume productions pos CjS all these points, and One More : 

YOUR MONEY RETURNED IF YOU ARE NOT 
PERFECTLY SATISFIED WITH YOUR PURCHASE. 


I Model Ift /(J Carriage 
i * 1065 . IIJ/P M. eitira. 

1 Fa itaionabl* Fitting - back CQltumi, 

I nn iftly t^iluf-cut, wtll made ami fiiiiilied, 
M Co X liAS u rely stitchc4 eullar ,ind mil's. I he 
f pi jiu Wn.1 king Skirt is amply cu' r > ind the 
lerl iml c,l* fu-lTy tiiiished in tv^ry detail. In 
J N. Cheviot Snrje and Vicuna Cloth 
In II lesu iil stcMik slec-. Coloura: -Fight and 
ihrk tjPvy, Fawn, ki>yal. Hrowii.CriniMon.SI yrtle. 
N.ivy aiwf Black. Atw in Rlectrk, Jlrwii, OfKn t 
snl M d lllue Hrather Minturpi. Prie* 10 6. 
Carr bl.ruti i. II lined throughout, IT-'*,. Skirt 
akiiMP. 5 1 Carr, ^d. c-xln. Supplied in *focb 
5-Lzr. 1 -- in [ilain Grey and Check Twee 1 or Black and 
l N > i " O phlr 1 Vicuna Cloth Price 13 0. 
L Alv.' made specially to nt^asnre in Sterling 
1 fi nek and Navy Wool Serge ' .incd„ 

m 24 Q pat r Eft NS POST FJRE E, 


Model 

SBC. 


extra, 
THE BEST VALUE 
EVES OFFEKEO. 

Th is 5 mart „ well ■ n»de C h w* t« f* 
field Coat 40 INCHES 

LONC'c.iual in uppCkfltliec uid 
h ‘.irkroan^ihitj to gnmuiUs 
twice the tmee It Iws klbr- 
(titche I collar and lie* Sly I* 
pockd h up-to-d-Kt delves and 
mflC and itj carried um in fash ^ 
Liable Ov*P-ch*rk Grey 
C lerih A] .i> Illpplied LLk (.ila-Ln 

Cray Fr and Good . 

Black Cloth Price SO/ 
Carnage 6d, e*trj- / 

Writ* for Pattern!, / 
eent petit Ire*. / 


We will pest HIX VA KI>S of rir^i 0 f the Three FASHH >N AHLE 
FABRICS t-J.N. Chavlot Serg* Kv i t wide , ^/£ 
t/Dj.H, Vicuna Cloth ms. J.N. Special I /U 

ZiMlInfl { 4 R in*- wade), on r*i. riitt of *f H Carr. HE. extra tlcilours 
O-L M V. , - V I r ] KV^ |-, w j | M V. 


Orders over £1 carri tg j paid In the United Kingdom 


NOTE THE LENGTH 

^40 liich*i -m I jus* umpire ibis 

emt with any other at lri« the pric& 


NEW CATALOGUE, 

Depjutunrntnl Lists and Patients sent 
| oat free to every applicant. 


Write for our NEW 124-page 

Gmera’ Catalogue 

of 1 tut fill mg and Hmsdi 'M Drapery. 
4 pini ivf Money-*MVing Gu ^c t n 
ft It i by post. Se n L Fro*. 


10 5/11 

Carriage jcl. extra. 

Stylish CoBiuma Fhlrl 

Pn W nit r wt-.ir. of new 
dr ik*n L Miiirtl)' cut and 
tlLip-il with attractive 
. |kf|i iel erlet h. til iic h«I and 

11 ti- imm ed pellet*. t .ir i e I 

■l vie ci us tul Gray 

% Twe«d. jK - Black 

:1k and Navy J.N* 

Cheviot S*rge. 

fe/XBL to lit JiyntCh 34. s\ 
aR iiL-,. v,'A si EfUst- 
Surf ; length +R. 
ft- 4 .' n . Pt I 

& I l i 

K ct; i 


FROM 


model M l MM carri^e 
1017 *r/ll 4 < 1 - extra. 

l ory Duintv White Jap Silk BIouiq 

jssi(c ■: ii ilwiti, Camedout ihactT>f I- 
ance wiLli the Jnti st diet .Ics- of n>li <iii. 
■m-i.1 trutiincd willi Jn.nty invrr ii.»h hin- 
sIknI w-illi full frill edit'd lacc. Prii-i 
4 11. buriiir *■!. rxira 

W iJMUtKl-L L VALUE 


yiike. Uifr 
fill po bet 
^ c Jie. L 
K M i I r ia 

J H Chev 
lo S -rg*. 
Bp* i&l Zlbet.n*. 

or VicuiiA Cloth- 

Cokjuria* Mo'irl toftj. 
A( uur JOw pcir.es: — 

3 tv 97 o ins, 

l,e J- SB 3 

.1 Wins 

l 6 4 4 5 -ea. 

CarrMgc 


WINTF.R DRF.S 3 FABRICS 

Entirely Nrw \S'eave&. 
Entirely New Shades 
PATXEKNi POST FREE, 


SMALL profits 

Satisfy us and we Satisfy our 
Customers. 


48 Brook 31 . Mill j, 

4 $ Art €/!£$«& 
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Icilma 


Nothing t* **> (rying, even, to a perfect complexion, as a night in the train, 
or al a sick bed side, or at a ball, The skin appears drawn and feels 
clammy, the eyes have black circles* and incipient lines show plainly. 

Kub Icilma Fluor Cream well into the skin, avoiding the eyes: then 
spr:*y Icilma Natural Water cm the facr and into the eyes; wipe off 
after a few seconds, an J the effect is marvellous. The skin is clean., fresh, 
and clear, and tired looks disappear, and friends and strangers wonder 
how welt one can look after such a night. 

Do not use soap powders or papers; they only choke the pores and 
Cannot cleanse them. Remember that Icilma Water and Cream pack 
small, last long, and are unique for snow and sunburn, and for mosquito 
and insect bile*, and that Icilma Natural Water 1 *5onp is invaluable 
for hard waters. 

Water, 1/-| Cream, 1/*| Soap, 10ff. 

J*ier hvo ptn ny stamps send samples of soap and cream and 

illustrated back let containing advantageous coupon. 

ICILMA CO., LTD. 

M2 t Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 




BE HEALTHY AND STRONG! 

Adopt Commonsanad 
Method a. 

Use the . 

SAMSON 
MAGNETIC 
DUMB-BELL. 

No recharging, in? clock- 
work. itlwHy* rwulj. Lasts 
a lifetime. Raogmuendad 
bj Phjilriana and uw*l with 
ire&t PUiT^ete hr Athletes. 
IVtntfliUI fur Rheumatism, 
Sciatica. Lumbago, ami 
Nervous I Usordelfa 
Print, fnUy atriteltaf, IT 6 - 

G outran Uwd in maty ntfiNbri. 
Bend for Illustrated, &ook 
Ik 



PHIT=- 

FOOT 
B22t, 13/6 


Thin phnw* onr 
" Special” design 
Horae Skin Root 
-DtthreikuliW 
lari and no side 

Pi-nil fur 
Ill nitrated data- 

lfffHc and Mn 
sareEueiit FornL 


BESPOKE BOOT 
FACTORY, 

Rising, 

NoftTJUM TOW. 
Depot* at - 

Nnttiuehiim. 
Lenta. Miuiclir-Mer 
■uid Hull. 
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Design 
So. 14Wi 


12.11 


Shirt 

alu no 


r'airimfo 
Sd extra. 


LOOK AT THIS JACKET! LOOK AT THEBE COSTUMES! 

Wow take prices Into con tide ratio ru and you cannot fall to raallaa lh* 
advantage of buying direct at flrit coat from "AlfotOo* Factor l**. 
Plaa*« write at one* for the New Edition, No. 34, of our Illustrated 
Sketch Book or Faihlona just out- Sent po« free with Patterns, 
which need not be returned. 


Design 
No. 1 


Smart Costume made in Allem 
K uartn & Oo.b ,l Alfoico' ,h 
Tweed* or In rbc SpeciaUte 

Ser i e, all colutiTa Ccaf HiHiaurea 
*Win, taug. tjjt-i mtcli jkocirle and 
gaunt id eiiffk Skirl cot full, trim¬ 
med melted hmdh, dde paneI* and 
button* of saint mat trial. Spleutl id 
Valor for 1111. CaJ-iiagL 1 Od. 
Cood fit and sIlj|x guaranteed. 


10 6 


Pattern.* Pott Free* 


D sign 
No. His. 

Thu I'n^blonablB .li^ket for Ih* 
Winter wwwb. Up-to-date in 
and Valins. Made in 
Auks Kuwait 4 Oo/i grand 
rjoth. ** Balmoral ,h Tweed. 
TiiL-ysckat rutis) 4din. king, ban 
]iL<4Fn| sleeve* with gauntlet 
*niffn, puunm patch pockets, 
trimmed metal buUmw. The 
hack fi trimmed with pleats and 
the fuahiuanbl# bolt and buckle. 
Absolutely the best ralue we have 
yft offered- Price only 10 8* 
rarringr nd- Send for one. Money 
returned if not njmmvrd. Tim 
.lauket in the ** Yorkshire" 
Tweeds, 13 ®. carriage fid. eslra 


J 5 SKL 18/11 

Pubiomihle Oocttime 
mad* in Alup Vm- 
t>k 4 Co.'* Specie 
allte Serge, or in 
the ** A I Iosco" 
Tweed, Coat ia 
lined throughout! 
SSfJL kHfl, fitting 
hack, trimmed strap, 

buckle and but¬ 
tons. Pleated 
fllttre, gauntlet 
cuff, front of coat 
doii file- bromlcd, 

■with Btliclcd 

lapel s. Skirt 
lined gCOd linnn- 
etttwiihpockel, 
t r i na med 
button* find 
frx.it pleats. 
Prior 13 11. 
carriage tkl. 
Mini*- in the 
** Balmoral *■ 
Tweed, only 
34 8 . 

Patterns 
Free . 


ALLEN FOSTER 6- CO., JSJSSS. 

47, GOLDEN LANE, BARBICAN. LONDON, E.C, 


U'Sign 

>'o. im 


18/11 


LADIES’ FOOTWEAR 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 

Post Free, At Wholes Ate Price » t 
s&ving St* ia the £* 

dainty designs. 

BEST MATERIALS. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE. 


High Grade Glact Kid or Boi Calf 
Boots or Shoes, 6/6 to 16/6 per pair. 
Trial Soliciteu. 
irWfe To-day/or HUutrated Catalogue. 


BRITISH BOOT CO*, 

Dept. 3, sl, Humber at on Cate, 
Leicester* 

ifondter*— Birminyfi'f yfl flu. d Cuunjufi Bank, Ltd., Lticetlcr. 


A CLEVER IDEA m 

There's no difficultj in getting a china 
like glut* un Linen if you go the right n; 
about it. The right and my Kray 1* lu 
use Bedford's Starch Glow. 

REDFORD8 GLOSS. 

Don't add this to the Starch, but ruh 
on tha linen before Ironing, and you get a 
beautiful puJiihed surface. No »t U-kinf. 
no trouble, (fend a 1- P.O. for luge 
hoi to ft A. BEDFORD k SOS, Oxford 
Street, LfrarpooL 

Siao PusTuau fop 9±u tlM> 


Goddard’s 

Plate Powder 

For Cleaning Silver, Electro Plate & i :. 
5oJd everywhere, 1A 2fo & A/6. 


BOYD PIANO-PLAYER 

The Most Perfect and 
E f t ectl ve Pin no - P layer* 
Easiest to Pedah 

Manufactured in London. 

65 NOTES. 
TRANSPOSES IN 
8 DIFFERENT KEYS. 

£29 cash, 

or 36 Monthly 
Payments of , 

I>flber(ti in the United Kings] nui carriage paid.onpiTmcnt of 
Aral month i imUlmiiit, Jtiuttratw ana jHrfMwan free. 



201 - 


BOYD. Ltd 


i, 19, HOLBOfiN, LONDON, EC. 


EVERY MAN 

lufferinc from Varicocele and its consequent nervous exhaui- 
tion speedily relieved and cured by the most advanced and 
rational method of treatment yet introduced. An Illustrated 
Treats, giving full pari ioi far a and testimonials, show Lug 
Successful Currs, sent sealed post free, three stamps. 

E. W- NORTON, 69 A 60, Chancury Lana, London, H,0, 
£*to&h‘*W ut *r 30 irttfin. UcntullaJwtt Fret. 


FRILLED BUTTER 

WITH HEW HEMSTITCH mm U ■ A ■ ■ mm 

MIIQI III 

Sumiili'lii^-ik i-f FLiJn ami J'amT Mup- IYI U |jL 
lins on iwroval CASEMENT W ™ ■ ■■ 

BLINDS , Fringe*- Aa ROLLER BLINDS From 1,6. CARPET!, 
CRETONNES, la^eiitii**, Arf Art Iluen*. L'luibettf*, An 

BergpiL Pul i*roi ms A t .tfft| i m 1. rm *■ list of Laos Curtanu, n4U4r 

Bliudft. Carpel*, Linoleum 1 , Matting. Furniture. B^ldbig, Ptwt Ft**, 

H. DOR MoHinftam. 
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When you cannot eat with enjoyment, ami the taking of Food is followed by 
uncomfortable or even Painful Symptoms* such as Flatulency or Wind, Heartburn, 
Nausea, a sense of Weight, Fulness or Distension, you need Guy's Tonic, 

You need Guy’s Tonic because it is the only Remedy that always proves 
Successful in promoting the easy and efficient Digestion of Food, and consequently 
good Appetite. 

There is a reason for the remarkable efficacy of Guy’s Tonic in curing all 
Derangements of the Digestive System, 

It is because Guy’s Tonic possesses qualities similar to those of the Gastric or 
Digestive Juice, and is thus able to actually assist in the process of reducing Food to 
a fit condition for Absorption into the Blood, 

Moreover, Guy's Tonic has such a real Strengthening effect upon the Organs 
concerned that they are quickly enabled to carry on their various functions without 
such assistance, and in a perfectly natural and healthy manner. 


\J\% PER BOTTLE OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 

.. ****^w^^^ 

[UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Xmas Parties 


are occasions above all others when every lady 
must appear al her very best. If you wish your 
hair to remain alt the evening—and longer—just 
as it Ls when you complete your tuikt—apply 
fnMetta when curling your bain ^ l 4 rizzelta 
will preserve the waving and massing of the 
hair in spite of any weather or exertion you 
may have to go through. It is not sticky or 
greasy, and is guaranteed perfectly harmless. 

Of Chemfat* and store*, price 1« a bvtth fmjflevmtjvr 
_ Htvftd nwmttsf, or poet free rein lh< motors /or 1/A, 

iFRIZZETTAj? 

tSL F.W.Bates up 
Brookes Bar. A? 


\ 


^fanchester^t 


DH • • 4 

MASON’S 


KILLCORN 


CURE fob CORNS 


Mmr Known 

__ to Fall* 

ThovMdmit 9 } T*riwnomrtii from sfl pnrfs of ffct WarliL 

tf „„ I -a / Ter Bottle, at all Medicine Vendors, i* 
IT too surntit, i W / Po*! free from the Proprietor—W. B. 
f&T rr st ONVt | 11 MHigh Hulbom, Lomioc.W.d 


59 AND NOT A WRINKLE. 

I have removed mine, :ind will remove yours, 
and guarantee you a Youthful Complexion. 
Particulars of a M guaranteed cure ' sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

Tkeusartiit &/ Unsolicited Testimonials— 
genuine under a penalty of £i t OQQ+ 

MADAME S, T* ELI5R, 5 t Farley R<L T Catford, 
LON POM (L*t* Hew Bond 


There's a degree of cosy 

comfort about JJ Hydra — 
the English Cloth of English Wool 1 
—that is more pronounced than 
^ in most other suitings. 

THe ClotK of Comfort 
“ HYDE A” 


i is an exquisitely finished cloth, all wool, 

1 very elastic t perfectly hygienic, tho* 1 

l roughly reliable. Of ail Tailor*. 


Booklet Free. 

APPERLYi Curtis & Co., Lt(L tj 
Dudbridge Mills, Stroud, 
West of England. 

1 fror 


UNIVERSI' 


ComiiTl ■ fi Tibi* KuIvoa, T*bls 
Forks, fl Hessarl KiiIt**, 0 Dfluart Furki. 
I 6 n«Mrt Spoons, 1 Te* Spoon*. S Eflg 
St>oonB. 7 Txhlo Spoons, 7 5*11 Spoons, 
-jVusiard Spoons, 1 Uolsl Haifa* Spoon, 
| t pur Sugsr Turks, 1 Plctl* Fork. 

gl PIECES FOR 25/- 


Mrs, BaVIBSTOCK, of Tidworth, Wilts, 
writes 

"Tha 'EntAreHsa' PArwl I had 
from yon two i MO li Ln cuUltAQt 
UBf and, still ■* iQOd u Ji*W.'’ 


•an 


' Enterprit*' Sjwwi and fVfct 
are muuit fron ‘ t'of um6um H 
Ji'ilwr —a hard metal i chick 
iceari iffclte fArouflAVkl, and 1* 
sol affected by arid food* or 
fxponirr. T«* ’ £nf(rfdll > 

Kniwt are rttfut* 0/ beet . . . - 
Strl, vid 'Jcrtretfs' 

HioHrilfJ. 1 1 cirri!*' fa Ufa tx#l 
iw^ififjLf* /or prrtAlns 

,1/r ti'aBi /porp. 

TERMR. Send *{■ 

comp]et 4 i be purc h*** 
ncvon mors moit 
mfiiiti of Sj- i or 

J5.'- And receive __ 

somrt Bonus Present as discount ' 

OUR A DV ICE S*nd the deposit and ■#« tbs G and a. 
orilars srn executed under positive Aohekhant to rehuif 
tbs foil Amount Of c&sh paid If jou sra not perfectly sAtliflsd. 
Send for C« fiery poif frmt. 

1 J. Q, fljim I t World's Supply WirthdOf 


JGG 


RAVES 


rfcio*Jf SfaaV ari “ r * r <f“PPU« 
Ufa Pidrfte direct, and Ufa w^U of Ufa** Goads are mad* to U* 
Arm ! ertf* Factor? in ShiffltUi- 


Th* 


* enterpriser parcel 


Of Household Cutlery And 


BE ALWAYS PREPARED FOR RAIN 

by buyfns a Waterproof eoat- -a real Waterproof coat such as the "tfo*rv<inaL 
Absolutely iiulwnfskus to ndix Light, strong, durable cud odourless. 

"NQSHEUNA IS THE HALL-MARK OF WATERPROOFINO PERFECTION." 

SEND NOW FOR OUR OJfTALOflUB. which (rives lull ikarticular* of Capo** 
(kmlji, aiuL nther Waterproof OuTneiita fbr Ladies anti nenlleman 

OUR HANDSOME BOOK OP PATTERNSwide range of choice shades 
and iletiun* 

RP 


** NO&RRDMA WATE1 


tPROO 


I also he sent poftf frw- 
F8 " are made in our own factory, and are 


sold mi 30 per rent, under London prlres. No HtTA, disi^ for sp^dawsm™ 
Vro challungk' the world to produce a w Aterpruof superior to the HOBREDNA 

at the Mine mcxlorat* 1 itrlnt-s. , , _ . . __ 

FREE ON APPLICATION. Addrtu- 

ANDERSON BRISTOL RUBBER 00. iDept. A), 8 -10, High St, BRISTOL 

Eitablitiwl f$5Q. 


ri 1 -PA 5 E 
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KM. THE QUEEN OF GREECE. 

H.t.H. THE GRAND DUCHESS 
GEORQE OF RUSSIA. 

H.FT.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOHE, 

H-R.H- THE DUKE OF SPARTA. 

HH PRINCESS WINDISCH- 
QRAETZ. 

H,R,H. THE DUCHESS OF 
SPARTA. 

HJ,K THE GRAND DUCHESS OF 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, 

H.LH. PRINCE GEOROE OF 
GREECE. 

KI.H. PRINCESS D! SIPIN0. 

PRINCESS ANNA HQHEK 
LOHE, Ac. 


writes : " Previous to 
my using 1 HARLENE* 
my hair had become 
brittle, and was failing 
off, I have used 
your preparation daily 
for 18 months, and 
my hair is quite re* 
stored. I cannot recom¬ 
mend ‘MARLENE' 
too highly,” 


EDWARDS’ 

HARLENE” a HAIR 



Will be Belli to any jjurt of lh*'wDrltL to ailj nIti 

and mclosing ad. for jwwtajB . Foriiitm at nmjw accepted 
pcr&OTially af (hit 1 nffifV*. tin rhiTfr will W flUlnr. 


this form 
tu , t , BC , r]U'd 


lfm, 2 6, & 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists and Store* all ov« the world, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Ordra. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE" C0„ 95 & 96, High Holborn, London, W.C 


Tr tV r UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER 8 RESTORER. 

The Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 

'‘HARLENE*’ produces Luxuriant Hair, Prevents ft Falling OH and 
Turning Grey. Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and 
Moustache. The World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness. For Preserving, 
Strengthening, and Rendering the Hair Beautifully Soft; for Removing 
Scurf, Dandruff, &c.; also for Restoring Grey Hair to its Original Colour. 

Mr. HARRY DE WINDT 

writes: * J 1 think it is right to tell you that on my return from my recent Land Expedition frau Paris lo New York 
] with practically bald ; the few hairs [ had left were rapidly coming out* I have only used yhtir 1 HaklLNE' for 
two months, and am perfectly astounded at its it arvellous results, 1 * 
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The Unique Vitalising and Restorative Powers of Vi-Cocoa are 
being recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation; and with the main object of still further making 
known to the public the manifold advantages of so palatable and 
refreshing a beverage, attention is hereby called to an offer which, 
unparalleled as it is, as an absolute test of merit, is being welcomed 
daily by many thousands of people. 

Particulars of a magnificent free offer will be forwarded with each 
sample. This unprecedented offer is made as a means of introducing so 
palatable and invigorating a preparation ■ into every home. You are 
invited to write without delay, as the number of applications is 
increasing daily. 


Address for this new dainty sample (a post-card will do):— 

VI-COCOA, Ltd., GO, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


WHAT! 

not got a Sample yet! 

You Can Have One 


A Sample of the most 
wonderful Food Beverage 
ever introduced will be 
sent you, in a new dainty 
imitation oxydised silver 
sample box, without any 
cost whatever. 

This exceptional offer is 
made to introduce the un¬ 
doubted merits of Vi-Cocoa 
into every home. 

We know from ex¬ 
perience that a trial 
will make you a regu- 
lar customer. 
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OUR SPECIAL £10-10. SUITES 




or EASY PAYMENTS 


of £1 Is. down, and 10 monthly 
payments of One Guinea, or 
£i Is. down, and 2i 
monthly payments of 
Half-a-Guinea. 


Sent Carriage Free to 

any Railway Statlonin 

the United Kingdom, 


The " Kormiut " Bulba in out- iriiitir “ K.ililii- Sjuldlrkitfs. 
ati.l wuLtiiili’ Velvel l-binli-rri < Un-ttli^ ln-luid in < 'men.-:'h«M 'i bTOcodtJe 
Otlih Iwst j nudity KnjfHwlt Leather Okdh, triad u or Mibl/eui Lamed 
4sunM Velvet, tht? i*dk* hi wn;li instance Mag iwlded with mine 
material The Sult*^ i-onBisu of Couch, with our liuinm-cd B*roll 
Pillow Haul. 2 fcjjy Chain. lx>th with Aram, and 4 small I 'huin, 
all being iilGUfltvd r*n nmhd v brats uuloh, :unletcry article 

Li well ]N»-ti'hi-il itn-1 upholstered in a thnrniagh workirumtiki* 
munrirf. and aII ftpriim v’At.cd 11m te had in tntiu-r Oak., 

or Mntmg-nnv Solid throufthout. Kstva imall Chain can h* 
had at One Guinea Money Returned in lull If not 

perfectly aallifactory. 


The “ Bereaford*’ Suita crnidiU of Wnrdrota, -"Aft. Bin. wide, 
uul tiairly 7ft. high, with Umr full Icuiftli, hEghly-iudlidml i eiEft*> r p 
lievrlliftl txlatk, carved jikiiLetfl. ami litres loner drawer niidmicLith , 
IiTr-.Hiu^r Table willj Iw-aulif ul Iso-g* 1 Im.^ rll-d mirror, two j^vrul 
ini wens, two hiiLtl] elm went-, and two fxtm tanfc o nr*: WrudwlBlid 
fitted wit.lL fim* gldlimi marble *lab double row nf flit»in 

Imp k. pedestal cmriwapd underneath, And towel mil; line- 
■ntudOhalin ^realaDflurttiliad with the hi i lit. Thin Hod room Suit*; is 
mtHdied in Af» k -r§Sm Hlm-lt Wnhiut. Sal In Walnut. Mahogany, or 
Oak. and k toll4 throughout* every an trie ln-in^ wel] ] ml idled 
by hand lulwitr. In wdcHlXg pl«t*c nir wood nmuireil 
NOTE. The (Hlln rilbiii ru-ighl and width—af LlilsBulbbH 
clearly nod «rkUv stated, consequently tiuhIuhwh know 
eiaHly what they srv buying. 


FREE. 

Whether you are fur¬ 
nishing or not, it will 
nay you to write for our 
fully Illustrated Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue, Price 
Lists, &e. It coats you 
nothing and will save 
you pounds. 


GLOBE 

FURNI8HINC CO., 

Dept* E, Pembroke Place, 

LIVERPOOL. 

Branch : 40, High Street, Belfast. 
Branch; Ainsworth Street. Blackburn* 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Money 
Refunded 
in Full. 


OUR SPECIAL £15-15. SUITES 


or EASY PAYMENTS of 





£2 2s, down, 
and 

14 monthly 
payments of 
£1 18., er 
£2 2s. down, 
and 

29 monthly 
payments of 
10a. 6d. 


Tbs 14 Dalverum ” Suite. Waning aft. flu. wld*. owr 7ft. 
high. Both doom c^ntalh fudl-lenirl h K*rlb?ct mg Mlniirt of IlHtiih 
tTJ'ftal Berellul Plate (iiaM, Twit hanging DOmjiart- 

lutTitn. anil large Rise rimwur- Iirraring Cheat. 3ft, 6tn. wide; 
UrfMjng Mirmr. 24111 by Min., and attached are the raaentiallv 
u»rfui and fashionable Keflex Suing Mirror*. The WuhstUH. 
alao 3fL flu. wicbi, In provid'd with a double bark, and top In 
Hi. Anne's Bbb:k or louse Kivyal Marble, alul eiliintTltly useful 

I Shaving iLilas*. The whole tfuin- It mside an I Id throughout in 

thoroughly s m ton ed American Bliu k Walnut, Batin tv .limit, thtk, 
or Hiihnwuiy—nn vr-necr of any kind being uaetL Twe Chain are 
Included In the Butte, 

NOTE. -The il linens Inn * —heigh t and wldth-of thli Sullen^ 
clearly ami rntrectlir stated, oauBequeotly pup Queers knew 
eauetly what they are buying. 


Th* ** Osborne " Drawing Room Suita* DaaeArrTioN— 

Settle irunlJy u Hofa and Settee eombine*i). pair of Faiy Chglri of 
Hit huliiiiiutile and copy fortahle t u b ihatR*. on*I four Small Chaim 
T he. fn.MicMun> of Solid Mahogany, no Ten err. hiring or sbiiO' 
Iii^ Nng mili hand»amely and ilcliaiteljf ltutpaq morkilB Wi 
thfi three Ijurae iifKO ltcing jiiounLod on awoft UphuLilornl in 
the lj«a possible manner, In aiaoluUly tty: finest wiYk 

tapeatD’, in v»riom idwdi’fl. tnd fini-licil with tn^^ U to u 

Tli* fnmiee are hand-polishedL finiRb^l Cliip(wndalr, A rftyllflb 
Unite. Hret^tawa-nH wcrkmuuhlp,andalthpudt pnwlufrd at 
an eccnomleal prii-e. mtlhing ha^ beeni Batnrlfirpd In chwnifB, and 
It L-niubinr* tlir ityk. worknuumlui.. imd mAterUl, bogrtlwr 

wilt geettul e^L“ILe:iFarid beauty of detain 


A«nt Carr t Age Free to any Rail way 
Station in the United Kingdom 


J 
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WE COVER 
THE FLOOR? 

Tretoar & Sans, 
Ludgate Hilt, 
London f E.C„ 

are the ONLY FIRM IN 
LONMN MALI SB EX 
CLtjaiVRLY IH FLOOR 
UOVEKlSa^ Write for free 
catalogue of Gupetf or Ltno- 
lLu cffen Itfe both 


leum* pTing taxtkol^i 

“DUROLEUM,” 

the remarkable floor cfivoriiig which merer loo^riiabbj 
2 3 put B 4 ua!>. L jard. Haitiplea aad tfllaluguei frrt, n nt 
tflj|jty L menttuning Tut Stbaso Jufli/wt 


int and Durable 
st Baet- 

Dwhptlon i 

|Uppe»cut from 


Model Mfl, Ki CjT K . 

know ltd Bed by Lealhei experii to be the finest Enfliif 
Boi Calf in me World. , _ , . 

Sole* cut from aplendid Enflluh Taped Lcsthcr. r**d< 
id Sizes 5 to M, and in Narrow. Mecfima, wide, anc 
£iha wide Fittings. Send P,C* for Price Utt to — 

R. ARTHUR GARRETT, 

Mill Road Boot Factory, NORTHAMPTON, 


Alt Doctors are Recommending 
this NEW CURE, 

CONGESTION means Bodily Ill-health!! 
CIRCULATION a Healthy Condition 11 

6,000 to 15,000 Vibrations the Minute, 

m\ YOU CAN FEEL IT CURE. 


" PERFECT" SANITARY TOWEL 

With Girdle to Fit anjf Waist 

ffrtt fry pott). 

XUt "HOSEZENE’ 1 COn HottlfighUB. 


PRESENTS. 

Most Delightful 
and Acceptable 
Gifts. 


Stoles, 

Muffs, 

Jackets, 


A Musical 
Present 

THOMAS 

EDISON'S 

OUTFIT. 


.GLMJLKL 




Iii all furs, la 
endless variety, 
at lowest prices 


Digraph .LSflil Mi rich, 24ici. BttU* 
. c:tit flpsibjfl horn connector, 12 
oml felt-lined sroml H#ci>nl Cew, 

, jsuked free and curiae |«ld. 


Genuine Edison Gem Phor 

blitm. Nickel Hum stand, jxt 
INb^ii Odd ll^oldjctl Rccortiij, 
wHh handle, 4^, £3 B», Cd, 


GH^TISTO €VE8Y Woy , 


Illustrated price H»t of Gramophone*, Phonograph*, 
Records, etc., post free 

EmtWHITE’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENT STORES. 

U 9, High Street, Aldgats, London Kmohmuwh* »h* 


LONDON FUR CO 

■■mhih 


l.OXFORQ BTF 

(UflUPf " 


'•1 ami 54 , 


IV tr 


iAN - 
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** TV T V physician says: ‘Ask Mr, Sandaw to 
1 V1 help yoti. r ”— (Fr&m a patient's Utter/) 
More than one-fifth of my cases are recommended 
to me by their medical men, who recognise Lhat the 
Saadow Treatment is an absolute cure for many 
modern ailments, 

1 invite you, if you are a sufferer from Indigestion, 
Constipation, Insomnia, Loss of Vigour, or Nervous or 
Functional Derangements, to write tome lor informa¬ 
tion about my Treatment, With your application 
enclose full particulars, symptoms, etc., of your 
ailment, and I will then tell you whether yours is a 
case that my Treatment will relieve or cure, 

I wish it to be clearly understood that I do not 
accept any case unless I am reasonably sure of sue- 
cessM treatment. My system is Natural Healing, 
without drugs or medicine. The body is rapidly 
freed from the conditions which give rise to illness. 
The diseased tissue gives place to strong and healthy 
-tissue, the circulation is quickened, and the elimina- 
live and nutritive functions are made vigorous and 
active* Thus there is maintained a proper functional 
activity of all the different organs of the whole body. 

Medical men, realizing that my Treatment is 
founded on sound physiological principles, have, 
after careful investigation, spoken in the most 
eulogistic terms concerning it. Dr. T. J, Pryce 
Jenkins, M.R.C*S., to quote only one instance, has 
said in an article on my Treatment, “ This scheme is 
so successfully carried out, the methods adopted so 
perfect, that successes in treatment are the rule, 
failure being the rare exception.” 

I shall be pleased to send you a copy of my book, 
"Curative Physical Culture,” on application. It 
describes my Treatment more fully, and will he sent 

K >st free and gratis. The address is, Ear ,bn San dow, 
ept. A, iy f Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


THE 


SANDOW TREATMEN1 


EUCEN SAN*DOW. 

Front a recent photo, taken in India , 



rrr. PERFECT FIGURE 
- PERFECT COMFORT 





lEakaa the abdomen perfectly 
flat and curvet the back In at 
the waielMne. 


The “Silk Loop" Protects 
the Stocking and Holds 
Securely, 


COLOURS: 

Whitt, Black, Pink, Bint, 
PJMfFS- 

ik i/a, i/a, 2 /-', a/e, a/. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, w a will do so on 
receipt of price. Bend name 
Of your dealer and state 
colour desired. 


"Pi The way to wear it. 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd. 
iDeparUntol At U, FOftl ITfillT, LONDON, EuG. 

TfliffTvmi: ■ Frvpit*: Unde*. T*Uph&i *: CenSnl. 



BORAX 

STARCH GLAZE 


ntMlrta a lustrous 
nd a flexible stif 


r 

■ a.,*. - —- —------ 

■ to all starched articles, 

■ prevent® the Iron stick¬ 
ing, and saves excessive 

I Ironing. 

■ Fold in Id. pneM eeeryirhet*, 

I The Patent Borax Co.* 

Birmingham. 

H Wan*. ros Fmt S.iscrLe. 


IMPROVES 
ALL STARCH 



To the womar 

who tries it for the first tlm> 
the superiority of Borax Lh 
Soap comes as a pleaslt 
revelation. Whether used fi 
washing clothes or tor lions 
cleaning, it proves Itself 
much better than anything e* 
used before, that fta regul 
Use Is assured* 

SvM in p&cftdf 

Patent Co.+ Ltd.. Birroinghi 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SUPREME COMFORT. 


THE MARI.BORUOH 


-™ The Chair de Ltute. Adjust¬ 
able by (he occupant to every desirable position of rest and 
comfort. Reclines, Rocks, or remains 
j RjgW ^ required. Equally suited for 
MJ invalid or person in robust health. 


TH E MILTGN.—Back adjustable to four positions* 
Arms 6 inches wide for book*, papers* &t* Solid 
bum ad Oak Frame. Upholstered 
Leather Cloth Tapestry or Morocco 
Leather. A vary substantial and 
extremely comfortable chair. 


THE OXFORD. —Back adjustable to eight degrees of 
inclination. Seat may be used either Hat or inclined. Leg re L 
adjustable to tight positions, and folds up under scat whin 
not in use. Solid Oak Frame, Caned or Upholstered, 


THE AUTO.—Rack and Leg Rest adjustable by the 
occupant. Strong Frame, either Caned or Upholstered. 
A Serviceable and inexpensive reclining chair* 


For full particulars 
write for Illustrated 
Booklet. " Chair Com¬ 
fort, 1 ' poet free. 


the library 


_ - — -- - Has Telescopic and e*lenJinfc Arm Shelves. Adjustable Back, 
Detachable Writing Table, Reading Desk, and OtifMcn. Se rially designed to meet 
the needs of all literary workers who read or write for pleasure or profit. 


the needs of all literary workers who read or write fbt pleasure or profit. 

171. NEW BOND STlFiLorfbfr. W 
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The Hub of 


The Cyclist who 
cycles the year 
round— the busi* 
_ ness man who 

2 uses his bicycle 

w for business pur¬ 

poses—the seasoned 
cyclist who revels in 
is winter week - e^d 

—in short 


The Winter Rider 


^ will appreciate to the full this hub of many merits. It 
has two speeds, a hub-contained brake, and free-wheel on 
both gears. This is a combination absolutely unique and 
only obtainable in the 


For full particulars write Department j 


EADIE MFG. CO., Ltd., REDDITCH 


rmz 

OTTnePER/OD 
ON PATENT 

METALLIC 
\ VENETIAN! 


Suit or Costume Lengths of Irish Tweeds 
or Serges direct from— 

DUBLIN WOOLLEN CO., DUBLIN. 

Put t era s Prto. EsimbUshcd / 898. 


Beautifully XQuntllM in buy *olour» 

Mftkei the room more chewful, If lhrhl, durable, wud dfnnt 
[ V ttrninrof, ran be fired in Imlf the ubilbJ iparv itaij 
requires Trulihatf make it new after of wtu, 

I W WHITE FOB A FREE 8 AM?Ll. "•! 
| RUDKIN SON & C«., id., 


"Netwr require grfnttfng. 


ifsnle in 

Sheffield. filial and 
Ground in Uerawif, 

Kan din, S - *»«h; Tver? Huidles. T 8 mch, A 

Rntor ittr^p§ I'orXrt t t TaM* Cutltry. 

From ill roll«n ind fttfitnucti, 

^^LWholp«ile: barton.Hen*Go,, lA. r ^F 


Supply a Single Ring at Wholesale Price, 


XMimond CTtuvter wlLli 
Ruhr CanLre. 13 1M 


lU/O Hot filled wit* thtflnut Scotch 
Carries, Paid. Sween FRESHLY MADE. 

A. FERGUSON, IttVmmt ffact, E DIN BUNCH. 




Thr» Hapr-hlrM tod 


l 
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H. SAMUEL’S BIG BOOK OF 
BARGAINS & FREE PRIZES 


The most attractive, most convincing, and most lavish production yet de¬ 
signed to save money for Its readers. Nearly 200 pages, over 3,000 pictures, 
and an assortment of WATCHES A JEWELLERY nothing short of marvellous. 


Complete Set 
Gold Casrd Studs 
and Links,, in 
plush lined 

case, j 


» Hall- 
W/ marked 
W Silver 
W Fruit 
f Knife, 
f Mother of 
Pearl Handle, 


Season^ Greet inj 
Brooch, Sterling ! 
In Gold, 13,6. 


r«\] o, " I jjy 

Gold, ^§ 03 ^ wjF 

Faith, Hope and Charity Charm. Handsome Real Gold Photo 

Pendant. Takes two Pholos* 

CDCC VMflC DDI7CG F0R ALL PURCHASERS FROM 
rntt AITIHO rmtXa « bamuelb wonderful book. 

h A poitoarO—the cheapest you pan find - brings this valuable 

L gift to your very door, free of charge. Write for It to-day. 

H O ABflllCV Ho 46 Market street, 

. OAmUtL. MANCHESTER. 


THE 

“ACME 1 ' 
I SILVER 
I LIVER, 

embodying 
every 
quality 
that con¬ 
tribute! to 
the ueefuL 
h«h of a 
watch. 



A TAILORS CORSET FOR 

** tailor-mades/ 1 

The “Ftn" Cartel marks a dtrtinet advance in 
wiTTsst cOm/nri, It 1 b Decenary t* order ibt 
Fan * /onset one loeh liw inn list, u Lhte Huinf 
ted by Brientlflt ruHiri£- fttrolt—e better 
Obtainable from all Dmpain, 7 9 , ut dinwL 

-««- 

J* MOSS, “Fan*' Corset Wamifaetmr, 
CHEethab, Maitehaaber, 

Telephone: 

No, 99, UhHtbftD Hill- 



IMVAujABLt TO SCHOOL MASTERS 
M13 T R E SSC S. T UTO Ai RAREHTl 
BOYS a Gl RL9 + 

* -r* <»——* * 

Success guaranteed * 
bb seal e$ of illustrati oavb 
termo fiq* quuirmEm 
Itl.^QST 

CRPVDW, 


HORTHAND 

EXTRaoRWNaiai 

IN 12 LESSONS, 
tutor or other Short 
hand book necessary. 
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HOT BATHS 

AT ANY TIME WITH¬ 
OUT KITCHEN FIRE. 

MAUGHAM’S NEW GEYSERS. 


SAFEST, 

SIMPLEST, 

& BE ST. 

Over 15.000 in Uae. 

E^iHLItiUtD Vciltl. 

Ait your konmonstr 
Or apply to— » Pluabei lor Li*^ 

MAUGHAMS P.G. CO,, Ltd., 

12, Holy wall Row, LONDON, C.C, 



NECROCEINE«»V„ 

Stalin Grey Hair aut shade. lk«t out ttaiu (bt 
Hkin. Ai'p]iL-i.! Icl i few minutes. 4* Unmilcw, 
WMtablt. and [aiUui. H«^ni Lhe Dolour 
to the K'Vit*. making detection Impavihle. 
ntlfl fl undoubtedly the t.leanwt anil {bat 
Elnir Stumer in the World, No. 1. light 
Brown i N«l 1 Gulden ; No. 3, Dark Hrown ; 
No. A. Blan k, stent secretly peeked by poet 
for 1 3. 9 3. 3 3* A -♦ and lO -. LEIGH A 
CRAWFORD 9B Dept., 39 * 33. 
Brooke St., Hal born. Lotidqu, E.C. 


We will send our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEAU¬ 
TIFUL PICTURES post free la any part of ihe world* on 
receipt of post-card giving your n;nne and address. 


THE IMPERIAL FINE ART CORPORATION. 
64, High llclbom, London, W.O, 


LTD, 


Please mention Strand If *a.tziHe. 


No article tending to protect health—to 
beautify the home—or to promote human 

i 

comfort and pleasure—is outside the possi¬ 
bility of being profitably advertised in the 
pages of the 

Strand Magazine. 

The intelligent observer of the advertising 
section of this exceptionally good medium 
will note that, in practically every succes¬ 
sive issue, some new product, hitherto 
unadvertised, has been added to the list 
of those which are being sold under the 
maker** name and trade-mark direct to 
the public. 

Why not add your name—your goods—to 
this fast growing list ? 

Full particulars as to rates* etc.* upon 
application, 


bunions 

[PONDS T0£ SPRING 

4 Fd&mlAlL 

Supplied to Royalty, 

Worn at Night without 
lmxKnTeu icnce. 
ItaTOnmrniicri by MedJral 
Men. Price 3 9 each, 
ftoffotf in pint U JFrnirtrwnL 
Honey returned if not 
uuproTftl of. 

Bend raulne of foot for *i«. 


Relieved and 
Cured by 



POND’S 

Aim-ai'FPOBT EfldS. 

Lunild'. S' .GenL'i, B'-.ptt 
1*1 r- Cure I’Ut root. 


t-^LiP hr 414 , booth tKfl. 


J. R, POND, 







A New Departure J L Tubes 


' Most Convenient* 


JEWSBURY & BROWN S 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


Also In Pots, 1/6 & 11/0 

E«W- 1.1 hfi/tiiT T V 
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BIRD’S Custard POWDER produces delicious Custard without eggs,— 

The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess when catering for large 
or small parties, 

BIRD’S Custard. — Rich and Delicious with Plum Puddings. 

The one thing needed with all Tinned, Bottled, or Stewed Fruits, 
fW - The Festive Sea son. — A Dish of BIRD’S OUStlARD and Tinned Fruit 
is always received with aeclamationIJ&t {£biWt n’s;F i’l 
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Ip 


|j ft’*;! fr* i t *t ■§■*!■ f^tj a*j-i^g; g-*^ |*.| ^ m ' a j^ : |- [E,*j:.|i*p.-f *j p*.p'4.*.gi ^ 

** There*® a world of capability 
“ For joy spread round about u®, 

41 Meant for m f inviting us." 

—Browning. 


PERFECT 

HOSTESS 


sees to the comfort of 
tier Gucsls immedi¬ 
ately they arrive, and 
until they depart. 
To be known as a 
thoughtful hostess is 
possible to every 
woman. Other and 
more brilliant gifts 
may fie lacking, but 
unobtrusive care and 
kindness count greatly 
among one’s friends, 
everywhere and 
always* 

At this season of the 
year departing guests 
—probably leaving 
heated rooms to pass 
into cold or damp 
night air—will appre¬ 
ciate a beverage which 
will resist cold or 
damp. Spirituous 
liquors do not appeal 
to everyone. An in¬ 
creasing number of 
people prefer Cocoa. 
But see that they have 
the best. 

A Perfect Hostess will 
know quite well that 


I 

1 

i 

? 

{ 

| 

? 


Y 

Y 

T 

Y 

i. 


Tru'd 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 


** I have TteVer 
tasted Cocoa that I 
like so Well.’ 1 

—Sir Chas. A, Cameron, 
GB«, M.D. 


'Cocoa, 


RESISTS COLD and DAMP* An Ideal Beverage for the changeful 
weather* Also a stimulant of the right sort. Its influence is that of 
constant support, mentally and physically. Accept no substitute * 

300 GOLD MEDALS, Wc. 

ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF GEpfjjC^ ^1. from 
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MINERVA 


PIANO 


PLAYER 



Triple Pneumatics, curing perfect 

touch and repetition. 

Large Bellows, ensuring Easiness of Pedal¬ 
ling. 

Accurate ; simple ; thoroughly durable. 

Minerva Prospectus Free* 

/fom 25 Guineas. 

Deferred Payments from 18/- Monthly. 



MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO. (Dept. S), Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C. 



sent free on approval \ \ 

3* BEFORE PAYMENT. 

CONFIDING offer to critical smokers. W 

We will forward to respotniTde Individual forwarding ns hit huafn^a not* head- ' 
in*. private nr imeine*card. a box mntamiritf On* Hundred Hq. 9 “FLANTEfCB 


ACTUAL 

SIZE. 


3AIHPLF.S" on approval nii4 mi tbt fflHmrin* GOndttkw: YOU nnderltke to smoke TO Cigar* out of 
the l*>i at our expense and He I*, If you approve of the fig*™ and ran hurirrtly say that they are 
not ONLY the BEST hut the cbetjMwt, at the price, YOU HAVE EVER SMOKED, you to i»y 

li ft lour 91 Dock ** Uric* for the Cigar* within 7 days. If ynu cannot Buy that you an? thoroughly 
satisfied we must insist upuu you returning the broken oos. and we will refund the poitagu you paid. 

“PLANTER’S SAMPLE '* Wm Know Wit1 Please You. 


planter: 

MIAED CU 


APPROVAL ORDER FORM FOR DECEMBER, ISOS. 

TuThm B* *d Of oam Ox, 5*«. .1 fwrjiH/iu Dock. GHmAv. 

Gmtlcmtn,- Wtnm forward me a Box of f(*0 I'lnnteri ftampltf*. on ap- 
promt. It after tmoinne a few l am thorn mm ■ j - - 

remit «/# mihin 7 day*, or et*r / (riff return 

„„ 

.—Addreiu tw 


GRIMSBY. 


BOND CIGAR CO. (S-I2), Alexandra Dock, 
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HILTON&C 0 * PIANOS 



THE " MONARCH 
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British 

Mads 


PIANO 


Heprrsfnta tin- vt’ry best la British Workmanship and Material, and at the priet? 
caimut be wiujiUriI liy any t'ontifcirntal produatloiL Ta tub&Ukii Holly built, and will stand an/ 
heudUiiL of hdxcl wear the tohe is unique in k* br 1.1 Unfit/ iiid sonority. and exquisite la lU 
purity MJlil sympathoCrin quality. It* Imrfect- aetiem admit* of tile iliust APil ilnprewiivH 

t’ffiN.r.ti. tiie deiiffn of the (we fatag newt uml tn pood taste, and the flnbii Leaves nothing to he 
dosipyii, Price 33 GalttfeAt, TOmag* |Mul. on lure system. Lil«*riil discount tar cnih. Photo*, 
Oatalofuea and ull information freo on ai^iHcuiiniu 
IMPORTANT*—To rueot the require meat* of those who ohtert. to the hirt system, but to whi>m 
if is not nullable to i&y the full am unt ill cnih. we would respectfully HUfgeot nur iKifeirred 
PuffhwW System, under which the i n*trtimcnt at QOC 4 becomes the property of the c uitoiuer. 

GUARANTEE WITH EACH INSTRUMENT. ike our VaUitwu* M (Ah*r MvUl*. 

84& 90.BRIGGATE. LEEDS 


‘THE GENUINE NOME MAOE ARTICLE"- 

#i mm SMELL OF / TMfKHESYQU HONGRVM 

samuft 

MAKES DELICIOUS SOUPS, GRAViES,ST£Y*S% 

IF your Grocer does not stock it send us his address,, then 
wt will send you a SAMPLE FRF.E or a reputed ^pint 
for tod, or reputed pint for 1/3 post irce. 

To nmke sure JftU get thfl Genuine Mushroom Article 


To make flute you get the _ ... ._ __ _ 

a.Ena *' FaR 1 u»w'i ' go each battle or you will he disauumatAd, 

J. FARROW * Co*, Dept. Bp FatarbortT. Eng, 


A CAPITAL PRACTICE. 

A Dally Di-Ink or 

McNISH’S 

‘ Doctors Special 

WHISKY 

I* one pf the Te.iit n i«“»t of all 
practices. D scions everyw he ra 
commend it na the b^st and 
purest they can obtain. 

R. McNISH A Co.. Glasgow 
, and London. 


Why 
Wolsoy I 


have now been making Wolsey 
Unshrinkable Underwear for many 
years. To-day we are making it b tier 
than ever. No pains are spared and no 
detail which could possibly add 10 your 
satisfaction is omitted from garments 
bearing our trade mark. 

For comfort—get Wolsey ; for lasting 
quality—get Wolsey ; for style and fit, for 
the purest wool, for its scrupulous, 
cleanliness, and for health - get Wolsey. 

Wolsey garments never shrink, should 
they do so, we cheerfully replace free. 

OF all outfitters For men, women, 
and children. But, be careful you do get 
Wolscy, your comfort is then assured. 

Oar beautiful bank ( \<1. 40 f 
will pl-rfl.se pu It umt tw 
had free if am The Wolvy 
Underwear Cou LekettAf, 

WOLSEY 
UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


r, 


aTh^IdealSIGHT Restorer 

Is Your Sight Failing ? 

All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases ol the Eye successfully treated by sclentUlc 
MASSAGE. 

**1 tun In my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank tor renewed eye-sight*" (TegtimonijU ITT) 

"I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial*” (Twtimon 1111844) 

English or German pamphlet mailed free# Address 
THE UVEAL COMPANY, 239 Broadway* New York. 
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OUR SYSTEM HAS 
PROVED SUCCESSFUL. 

We don't ask you to accept our word as to what we can do, but to 
investigate matters yourselves* It will cost you nothing to prove 
the matter and satisfy yourself Do it now* Do it to-day* To¬ 
morrow never comes. We are waiting to hear from you* when 
we will send you our 

Interesting Free Book, u How to become an 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineer/’ 

It tells you the story of success* How we have lifted thousands 
of people to first-class positions as Electrical Engineers with first- 
class pay* We have courses of instruction beginning with the 
simplest arithmetic, others of a more advanced nature, but all 
with the one aim—Perfection. We have amongst others the 
following courses :— 

Complete Electrical Engineering-, 

Electric Light and Power, 

Short Electrical Course* 
Dynamo Tender's Course. 

Electric Motorman’s Course. 
Dynamo Design. 
Mechanical Engineering-, 

Steam Engineering. 

Telephony, Telegraphy. 
Mechanical Drawing. Mathematics* dec. 

We supply all our Students with Electrical Instruments Free of 
charge, and a handsome Reference Library, The fee a student 
pays covers all the expense he is put to during his training. 

Remember fa-day ts your opportunity, 
to-morrow the other fellow*. 

We are waiting to send you our Free Book. " How to 
become an Electrical or Mechanical Engineer.” 


Thtouuh panina your 
course! litre been able 
to tnkc charae of a 
Urge and c«tly Eleo 
tries! Pumping PkoL 
and very considerably 
benefited my position. 

C. TERRY, s 

Corporation Works, 
Slurry Rd~, Canterbury. 


On the ume day ai 1 
received my Diploma 
from you I secured a 
good situation. 

H. MdLROY, 

47 f Hill St. 

Kilmarnock* Ayr, 




t am now Head Eofli- 
fleer* and l shall t«om* 
mend your Institute, 

W. SAV1LLE. s 
X Twin St., Hopwood. 

Hefwood. Lancs. 


. * TH1 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 

427, Hortrfeh Houw, Southampton Street, Holborn, London. 

IHffillSHH 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ARE YOU TIED DOWN? 


These Mean 
Something 
to You. 


to the overcrowded and consequently poorly-paid trades, where 
advancement is slow, wages small, and where the supply is always 
greater than the demand ? If so* let us qualify you to enter the 
finest, most up-to-date, and the best-paying profession of to-day, 
namely Electrical Engineering, We teach by post, direct to your ; 
home, in your spare time* No high education is required, only 
ability to read and write* No one is too old or too young* _\Ve 
have students Lo-day from io to 60 years of age in all walks of life, 
all over the world, whom we are lifting to the pinnacle of success. 
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“ MIY OWN ” 

THE PERFECT TOBACCO 1 

A Superb Mixture of 

Matchless Tobacco. 

: TftAMM|Sf "* ftH SM-J ill 1^1, i-llj., i •]*» , dliJ I lb 

™ j - Tina, T-per lb. Foot Fne 

1 Heidolla' MeiicaD Cigars 


ComhoHHl uf the Cboi™t Mei!^ 
ran Lea/ miwil ii|wn Virgin Ml 
frum PU-iiLjd 1 x»t t * of [ be young 
Tobacco Flunk 

Price 3 & - |Mr loo, jiM frtfl. 
[fires/ from Wen fVui by 
FREDK. WRIGHT, 

Cigmr 3 mnortrfr, Cheltenham t 
lit!. High St. ‘ Clouctibl-er: The 
LYum ; juj 4 Baltin; 17, NarkhgaU. 


When you feel 

Headache 

coming on, lake 
Essence de Ric- 
qlfcs. It'll stop 
it- It cures 
chronic Head¬ 
aches too. 


If you are 
troubled with 

Indigestion 

take Essence de 
Ricqlfes after 
meals. It’ll relieve 
you. And youUI 
enjoy your food. 


HILLS HONGROISE 


It Irinas lIn? most untidy rnoustachr 
mtu perfect subjection, and greatly . 
ttihince^ the appearance. Ask W 
your H.ilrtlrc^cj f[»r Hi U - H Jr 
HonKruUe, and nviAd suh&li' m 
lutr*. Collapsible Tubes, 6(fl, f 
e-'ich. I 

H'nfr ua tlvrrtl if imrihbuH[iUr I 
County ChemlciLl Cq., Ltd., \ 
Boor St.. fiit-mlnjhanL \ 


Obtainable in ill Cfcemirta* In bottles, l ib 1*. 3B, tmd 


\TRAIIN YOUR 
ill MOUSTACHE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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To wear Kay’s vests is to carry the 
mart of fashion. They combine warmth, 
durability and smartness. 

We know the high quality of these 
as they go direct from OUR Looms to 
the wearer. Rack and front they are all 
pure Wool, 

DESIGNED AND PRODUCED by 

experts they excel in every detail, 

Hand or machine-knitted, Single or 
Double-B re asted p in an exceptionally fine 
range of patterns. 

Also a splendid range in Flannel 
Vesta, beautiful colours, all lined with 
natural wool backs. 

They sell because they excel* 

9/6,. 17/6 

Write for Coloured hlu-trated Book of Sly let 

and Pattemi. 

KAY <9 CO., Ltd., 

WORCESTER. 

ES TA 8LISH ED OYER ioo YEARS. 


Tailoring 

Dept, 

' ,Ir 


No, 155 



fseFtlcrf and poat paid} 
SPECIALIST, ~ 


CUTTER ST., LONDON, EC 


T have just 
Issued a very 
valuable treat¬ 
ise on Rupture, 
which will en¬ 
able any sufferer 
to know aa much 
about the true 
nature of Rup¬ 
ture as the average 
doctor. It als-u ex¬ 
plains fully the 
process of cure, and 
will show yon how 
thousands have been 
cured. I want to 
■lace a copy in the 
lands of every rup¬ 
tured person, for the 
great benefit I know 
it will be to them. 
I will aond it free 
ADDRESS. W. 6. RICE, 
fDepi B 611. 6 <fc 9, STONE- 


ts, Hearth ruga, 
Foet 
rand 


Illuetrated Bargain Catalogue* of Carpets, Heart hi 
Table Linen, Bedsteads, Ovur mantels. Curtains, 

Fra*, It, when writing, you mention *' The Sti 

Magftih,*,* 112 1006 . 

100,000 RUGS 


GIVEN 
AWAY. 

Till* Phenomenal Offer Is made to the readers ol The 
MaeoMiHe. iftiTBQG. On rwjiipt of P.0, for tZ iff ** * 0 " forward* 
Direct fram our Loom* to your address " one of ™t 

REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


R RUSSEL ETTEBCA R P ETS' 


_ „___ _ ■ Dining ■ Rot. ____ _. . 

kipiaLj bordered, in thirty' djAmit Turkey pattern* in fiuui(u»M* 
itiuin of Crimson, (Irnai. Bhitm. »nd Art U}loinin|t8, to nn »JI 
requirements end large enough to cover any ordinaryjdud 
room. The* uurwti will l* iwtit oul u Sample dirfuts, vita FgEE 

RUG, tfcnui hfoowiTis the Identical quality supply; la*H i 

are nutcto of material uu&l to wool. mid. In 
mn cuiiy \w obbtined direct from our loony 

all Middle Ptofit*- Over 400,000 lold 

month*, wlh ctct y Can** to nh\i\\ AB . --- , 

a y*tj himdmiELE Kug to match. or we win atea Two lltrpetfl uiul two 
HUGH for 10 6. Money willingly returned if not approved. 

To Readers of * The 
Strand" 1 13 05 , Offered 

STOCK OF 10,000 

PA1BNT 

WADDED QUILTS, 
TDRALIUMS, OR 
BED COVERS 

(sim 111 (i strati wit. at an ononiirtiu 
wJurtion to clear 



SALE 3 6 


PRICE 


FottaQ*, 6d. extra. 

Covered with beautiful sr%ft Oriental 
CliltitS, anil on rororpe idtk awrtTufr WitttJul 
til oral ileiiffm. *u# ™ by GWo, Hweoaal 
Offer.—3 Quiita for 10 -, or fi fnr 1^8+ or 11 
for 3A -. Illustrated TWwultl GatafofPB of 
(.'arjwt.H, Hmrthruhrt, Table Linen, OurtaiM, 
Ac,, nf*t free. If neuttoDliu Tin Srem while 
writing. ChwiTJM ami P.O■'» payable to 

' ~~' — " J ’ Tteni, and 

LEEDS. 


nowise^ * ^ig^ifcaaspijsrff** 1 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ITTLE 

IVER 

PILLS 


For SICK HEADACHE 

Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste fn (lie Mouth, Coated 
Tongue, Pam in the Side. TORPID LIVER. They 
regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 

SMALL PILL L °° k <0f 51yn “ ture “ 

SMALL DOSE. 

SMALL PRICE, 

Write for Book’et** Character Reading by Hand writing " 
British Depot; 46 Hoi born Viaduct, London, H.C. 


‘ Frenchman 

Coffee. 

This exquisite blend is entirely 
different from all others, it possesses 

the true " ARABIAN MOCHA * 
flavour, hitherto unknown to the 
majority of Coffee drinkers in England, 


I 


A 

SUPERB 

PREPARATION. 


AS SERVED 
IN THE BEST 
PARIS CAFES. 


RIDEASY 


tUlDDLEMORi * 


*£?* J N «v*PCet* Hiurd. 1 
P *op. 

c*IIy ConBtructeid. 

Endin' Pittam, &74n. Price Em I 
retied iv aui*h. ISi'nI 

gj t+T** Gent h 

Pittarn Buue Price, tkmt up trial 
tuiinj iddPftMfor'J i wftch JV-nui 
imrt wiueDt. if nuldle ii 
Booklet o-r4 npjA^lion, 
LAMPIUCH, Ltd,, COVENTRY. | 


: CURED! 


By OZERINE, the new remedy which 
has cured permanently the very worst 
cases of EPILEPSY when everything else 
has failed. In many cases fits cease 
entirely from the first tlose. 4/6 and 11 /- 
ptjst free. Thousands of Testimonials. Send 
to Dept. 40 for a Free Houle, and test it, 

I. W. NiCHOLL, Phar/tmceuticaf Chemi&t, 

23, HI gh Street, BELFAST. 


Look 


for the 


FRENCHMAN 


Tin 


on 


every 


Sold 


by 


Gfocen 


all 


and 


Store*. 


Whofe&af* 




Fart cheap. 


Ip/tdpti 


F.a 


After 

tin 


■till uiitiit 


1,000 y 

t-li-p old lii 


of riifHtnkwi (Lre von 

high, Sul clo«rt? The 


IMATUMdS) 

U it ha 3t>w *(th the slant, the only sort 
of conrtj-Hitlrjii thut Ie huilLli/ul. nUstnlv, 
nufortahle. Writ* for frot book £ Tellii 
In deUJl with llliiflinvtiBDL 

The Co.. Salem, N.J., U.S.A, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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An Arthtic Wall tovering, 


Hall'? Distemper produces fine 
decorative and artistic effects. It appeals 
alike to the artistic and practical side of 
house decoration. It it sold ready to mix 
with water, is cleaner, cheaper, and more 
artistic than wall paper or paint, uid it 
applied with a whitewash brush j it is 
washable, and does not fade or change 
colour. Made in 70 colours. 

Sample, Shadecard and full particulars 
torn SISSONS BROS. & Ct> M Ltd , Hull, 
London Office—199*.Bom" High Street, S.E. 


' AKITA RY 
WASHABLE 


Wot>d*arir tfeited w.|h SISCO” While J*pi' 




QvrrqN 


Stoves* 


If your heating arrangements are not satisfactory, 
Carron Company's No, 36 Heating Stove List 
will help you out of the difficulty. It contains 
Stoves for Sitting, Bed, and Waiting Rooms, 
Halls, Shops, Offices, etc,, all of which give 
the maximum heating efficiency with the 


minimum consumption of fuel, Carron Stoves are absolutely unsurpassed 
for their durability and attractive appearance. They are made from specially 
selected metal by a Firm of 146 years* experience in the manufacture of 
healing appliances, and yet they cost no more than unknown and inferior kinds* 
Your Ironmonger will supply you if you insist , and it is to your advantage to do so , 

CARRON POMP/INy 

A M INCORPORATED BX 

RVrMk* CHARTER \7T& 

CARRON. Stirlingshire. 

Agencies and Showrooms-^ London {City and Wost End), Liverpool* Glasgow, Manchester, 
Bristol, Birnuogbanij Newcastle on-Ty ne, Dublin and Southampton 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH IS SYSTEMATIC EXERCISE. 

SANDOW’S SPRING GRIP DUMB-BELLS 


give th* muscles and organs of the body the estefcbe they require to keep them strong and active. 

Dyspepsia and Indigestion are unknown when the parts affected are invigorated and able to 
carry out ineir duties properly. 

Liver complaints vanish when this organ is put in proper working order again. 

The strengthening of the body muscle* benefits die whole nervous system, has a beneficial 
effect on Insomnia, Debility, and other nervous troubles. 

Grip Dumb-Bells are ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY to you if you suffer from any of these 
modem maladies, for they will give you a strong grip on health for the rest of your life. Each pair 
packed in boa with charts and full instructions. 

Illustrated Booklet post free on request, Prices 12/6, 10/6, and 7/6 per pair. Sold by 

Stores, Athletic Outfitters, and by— 

SANDOWS CRIP DUMB*BELL CO., SAVOY CORNER, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C. 


FOR HOME AND OFFICE 

Oak Secretaire 
Bookcase 
Cash Price, 35 

sft hl^h. lift sin. wide, llio 
deep wh*n idosnl. fall down 
writing front with lor-k *n<1 
kvy Marvellous Yslue. 

Fumed Oak Filing 
-Wf% Cabinet, 3a.-. 

Flintier front A "Jirltijr 
fl drawer*. mt#ii 
with nn'Utl driwerii putia 
holding content* na_rd*. 

H it*' of cabinet ssjin. high, 
i-MSn. wide, UUn. dftp. 

Ali jTrjffitJJUwtit. Fireproof 
Safrs j*rnL Deed Boim. 

Turkey * Orient*I Ofcnuttl, 

Cvmplftt littn imi po*f frit an njipf I'raftpn 
I L. B. SOLOMON, 06 , Queen Victoria Street, tendon, I 
T*drphon* : 13, fin* Central f 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FOR 

HEATING 

PURPOSES 

mi Oil Stove li more oon- 
Tenient—cteaffcff tbm * 
coal fire. It fi cheaper— 
far cheaper— Hum cpaJL 
But you ihnuld let a 9tore 
that give* you the leut 

■ aBSK' 

Hw utoniwt value fur 
your money. 

Perfection r«-r tills [bin 

■" iill-l 

V jfl H\ rity ilM-lf. It in. miJa ko that 

M 1 the wick uii 1« turned to a 

M M eertala hedffht, and no more, 

\\\ Tht-refore It ffm’t jwwMir 
u^BS^rfkl met*, Mid the flame atnnrt 

rTcHB^f I 11 '‘creep up" ai nil-fomm have 

V' r i a kna^k of doing. The Perfection gnra 
light and h**t—the maximum heat riven 
]* reached in a few mini tea. ami the whole it 
mined fn the room—an obrloui advantage over coal 
flrfi. Tin mj aimm cun easily l* omiff! from room to room 
without danger. Prioea from 11- noh. On rtoelf* erf a pat- 
card with your name sjhI suldruea a full dwcrlptive utilofoi 
with ihp name of our nearest agent will he wait jou. 

WEIGHT A BUTLER, Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. 


kjTQppgS 

WCHFElH^ 
s O(/fl$ CftltVliS 

^y//VGTO\t^ 

HlGM PBtSSUfiC STEAM PfitP»* ED 

jWA FLOU/? 

.U&U.V OiCESTtO- 


^sjo ia^Tj 


Special Value 


Eiquuilc 


LACES&NETS 


LA DIES SHOULD WRITE forotir Sample*of Plidn 
Net*, any colour, Fpotcuid Fancy NeU, Tiuatl Quuiq, 
rnepc it* Cheuft, Valid* and Mllniins. Lam and Inner- 
Moth of *v«y deecriptloo, Druid* and Tim a. Is. for 
Iju’c Wort 3.jicc OurtailiL Black dmiudinn, % % 
I ter yard. I*aUrr ui /W Fr<e. JfOrlion fAi* Ifaffojutt. 
l?>t*ur.[Bucu t)Q Yr..*H3.J 


SASANDS&C 0 NorT?ifcM*M” 


Real Irish Linens 

fresh from Irish Looms ^ 
at prices that positively defy duplication 


Snowy Nuneiy biupt-r. imft 

d&.x . Bid. yvirU 

Siiitwy Art Linen fur drawn 
work, yd wi(li j . 1 Oil yd. 
Cream Brailcfait Cbthi, ilhn. 

•quirt: .. .. t - mud]. 

Embroidered Tray Clotlii 
From 9 d. each. 


Snowy Dinner Napkin*, pur* 
tlai ,, SB dot 

Snowy L k^nimkh, Tablp Olutha. 

fiisin. K'Uifire. a 11 cslcIl 

Frilled UiUow LW*. 

1 ll| each, 
lien ltd it* hed pure Hili Tea 
■iwu. mi ii. Cloth* .. 1 llf each. 

Ladicif Fine J Li-maf itched Handkerchiefs. 3 11 do*. 

Samples of E&'ertfthing Pojf Ere?, 
Genuine Irish Tweeds, Friezes, Homespuns, Si; Hf 
for Men's and Ladies’ Garments, Latest Ideas. 

Fviii I Fmstrju’d for Frot Smtpkt. Pit i emit, Ac. 

G. R. MUTTON & CO., 

63, LARNE, IRELAND. 


For Me 


Ideas. 

* 
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The New Model 

ARMSTRONG at less than half 
the cost of other machines. Price - 


Urvivers al 
Keyboard 


is the WORLD'S SIMPLEST WRITING MACHINE 
The key & type ore orv orve steel bar forming tHe 
only typebnr that cannot get out of order. Other 
outstanding merits of the ARMSTRONG are its 
DURABILITY. SPEED CAPACITY. PERFECT ALIGNMENT 
in writing, and also its lightness & PORTABILITY, 
(see top left-hand illustration). It is a 4.20 quality machine 
now actually being offered at less than half that price. 


&=£_y Une Jrmme Lever 

Numerous customers find it 
convenient to purchase by 
means of our EASY INSTALMENT 
PLAN “You should write ot once 
for our new Art Catalogue N? 5 
(Jiving full particulars^ alustmtioivs of 
Uw Armstrong, sent post free by return- 

BRITISH- 
TYPEWRITER 
• COMPANY- 
REDDITCH ENGLAND- 

London 103 £► 195 Oxford! St W + 
Scotland 7 West Regent Si Glasgow 




Digitized by CtOOJ^Ic 


—Gfhgm&J-ffBm- - --- 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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BEFORE. USING " ANTEXEA1 A. 1 " AFTER USING ** ASTEXEMA." 

Facts about YOUR. SKin . 

i * 

Glance at the looking-glass, and you will notice that the pores on your nose are larger than 
those on any other part of the face. Being larger, they clog easier, and you are thus able to see 
what is taking place all over the face and lx>dy, for it must be remembered that what you see on 
your nose is going on in every other pan of the body where you cannot see it. The pores sire alvyays 
getting stopped up, impurities form, the skin becomes unhealthy, and is often rendered unsightly, 
and great discomfort may be caused. Is this so in your case ? 

If your skin is red or rough, has any blemish upon it, or if you sufFer from any Skin Trouble on 
any part of the body, you want something that will give immediate relief and make your skin clear, 
pure, and healthy once again. All this is effected by the use of “ Antexema,*’ which is a scientific 
remedy* being the discovery of a well-known doctor. It stops irritation, removes all skin blemishes* 
and is a sure cure for skin complaints of every kind* 

“ANTEXEMA” 

does everything that is necessary* It cleanses the pores, soothes and softens the skin, and pimples, 
roughness, blemishes, chafing, and all skin troubles disappear under its magical influence* 
Antexenia* 1 is an unrivalled cure for Eczema in all its varieties. Psoriasis, Nettle Rash, Acne, 
Boils, Blotches, Leg Wounds, and Ringworm ; but it is just as useful for Burns, Bruises, Blisters, 
Insect Bites, Skin irritation, Chaps, and Chilblains ; and gentlemen whose skin is tender find it the 
very thing to use after shaving. It is not an ointment, but forms an invisible healing, soothing, non- 
poisonous protective coating over the tend*^ surface, and a new skin is thus able to grow beneath it* 
“ Antexema’* is the most wonderful skin help and cleanser that medical science has produced* For 
every purpose for which cold cream and similar preparations are used ** Antexema” is far more 
valuable ; because not only does it cool and soothe, but it heals in a most wonderful way. 

Remarkable Cures of Eczema Skin Troubles 


A Schoolmaster writes as follows : 11 ] have been a great 
sufferer from eruptions since October, and have tried rnd- 
lts.t rfmedics m nu purpose whatever* Without any hope 
of its doin^r me any real good, I bought a bottle of 
* Arttc’.ema-’ It is nearly used, and the result is an almost 
clear face, and, not only that, but a healthy'looking skin 
And p. feeling of better health generally. In my pu^iLion 
as organist and schoolmaster it has bcr.n a dreadful ordeal 
for months to have to face inspectors, clergymen, &c., 
with Mich a disfigurement*” 


Ln B. W, writes: Antexema 1 is the best tiling 1 

haw ever had for Eczema. The sores are quite gone." 

S. M. B. writes : “ I have been doctoring for seven 

weeks for Eczema badly on wrists and hands, but 1 Am* 
exema ’ has completely cured jne,“ 

F, H* H, writes : 1 have suffered for over three years 

with breakings out on my face. 'Amesema' cured the 
irritation, and my face in now clearing wonderfully, and 
friends ask me whnl l have done for it. 


The letters quoted above are simply a handful from thousands received, the originals of which 
may be inspected ai our offices. The one regret expressed by the writers is that they did not know 
of l< Antexema 51 sooner. Dp not suffer, when all skin troubles can he so readily relieved and quickly 
removed. 


Have You Seen Our Handbook Yet ? 


“Antexema” is supplied by all Chemists and Stores at 1/1 § and 2 / 0 , or may be obtained direct 
post free, in plain wrapper, for 1 / 3 - The new revised and illustrated edition of our Family Hand¬ 
book, “ Skin Troubles, 1 is full of information from end lo end about the cause, nature, and cure of 
skin complaints, and should be in the hands of everyone* A copy will be forwarded post free to 
readers of Strand Magazine y together with free trial of “Antexema"’ and 200 testimonials from 
persons cured, if Strand Magazine is mentioned, and three penny stamps are enclosed for postage 
and packing* Address your letter to “ Antexema,'- 83, Castle Road, London, N, W. 

Digitized by LiOOgle UNIVERSITYOF MICHIGAN 
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Poulton & Noels 

*XMAS HAMPERS. 


Contents of Guinea Hamper, 

1 Tin Belgravian Rolled Ox-Tongue. 

1 Large SMOKED Ox Tongue; 

1 Glass Oxford Brawn. 

1 Tin Pressed Brisket of Be*f r 
1 Tablet Tomato Soup. 

1 Glass Ox-Tail Soup (Pint). 

1 Glass Potted Chicken and Ham. 

1 Glass Salmon and Anchovy IP A N i Intent ■ 

1 Tin Potted Wild Duck. 
t Tin Victoria Pate. 

I Jar Strawberry Jam, 
t Jar Seville Orange Marmalade, 

1 Bottle Mixed Pickles, 
l Bottle 11 P r &> G, 1 ' Sauce. 

1 Basin Plum Pudding. 

1 Bottle Greengages (Quart), 

Contents of Half-Guinea Hamper. 

1 Tin Belgravian Rolled Ox-Tongue. 

1 Glass Galantine Chicken and Ham. 

1 Glass Oxford Brawn. 

1 Glass Salmon and Anchovy. 

1 Tablet Tomato Soup. 

1 Glass Ox-Tail Soup. 

1 Jar Seville Orange Marmalade, 

1 Jar Strawberry Jam. 

1 Bottle ■■ P, & 0. PI Sauce. 

I Bottle Mixed Pickles. 

I Tin Victoria Pate, 

WLIVSKIII I'REE. 

AWARDED IS GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS* 

Please order through your Grocer. If any difficulty in 
obtaining, write:— 

POULTON O NOEL, Ltd., 

BE LQ RAVI AN WORKS. LONDON, 



YOU SAVE <£8-18-6. 


By dtttlEiif direct yon secure this splendid Suite Tor AS-1S-0, 
JiLi^t half Credit Hou» price. be*ideri set till# ri far nu^-riui- 
flult*. Then? in /taiufiUY iriil FurmttMm, but could you sec UiLb 
S uite, yuu wuuld admit without liehit&Lfon that finish ii iur 
# fpod sir i mjf a h Ji ?3uitt on the markot, It is all Solid Oak. 
rmnt*. Top*. Bide*. Every Drawer in dovetuHeil and a perfect 
At, quite u treat to uw. The Wirdntw i h .ift, +Un. wide, with full 
Bevel <rln** Door and Copper Punel aft. l*r««rfnj'Bhwt. with 
deep braver*, Jewel brawi'L, iunl btrgrr Mirror Jft. Marble Top 
W^hafurul, An Tile Back, Towtd Bella, FtodevtaL and 'J Chair*. 
Out price £9-18-6* -'audit Hr iKU'ltswi iuid CartUfK Baid. We 
ukc iLll ri>ik III any (niFt of Lhe United Kinfltiom. If not per¬ 
fectly Mtttflod wo umloartate to mum lim eu*h in full Semi 
fur lint Qf our UirExina Furniture. Itolateada,, Linoleums, Acu 


RICHARDS* GOODINGS. DfftES 

Suit Street Rirminihtm. 



RUPTURE 

Dr, Pierce 1 * Electric Truss is a 
Marvel. Nothing like it. Best 
Retainer on earth and a Genuine Curt 
for Rupture. World-renowned. 27 improve- 
ment.s. If ruptured, send a stamp (any 
sort) for our Booklet, Call er Write 
tr-day * MAGNETIC E, TRUSS CO Not. II A 12, FtliShurj 
Square, Lou dad. E. C. Aleutian "Strand Maftmtl* 



B&tk 


T HE health value of Thermal (Hoi Air or 
Vapour) Halhs is an established fact. 
Nothing else is so effective in preventing 
sickness, stopping Colds, caring Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Influenza, Blood, Skin, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, It eliminates the 
poisonous matters from the system 1 iheresies 
the flow of blood— the life current-freed from 
its imparities, clears the skin, recuperates and 
reviiatires the body, yuicts the nerve*, rests 
the tired, and creates that delightful feeling of 
invigorated health and strength. 


Foots' 


Every form of Hot Air, Vapour* or Medi¬ 
cated Baths can be enjoyed privately at home 
with our Patent Bolding Cabinet. No others 
are so safe or have so many points of efficiency. 


Prices from 35s, to B13, 


Write for our Bath 800k; It im free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
MARMALADE. 

Follows & Rate's Pliant 
Marmalade Machine renders 
the malting of this delicacy nl 
home a pleasure. 

Save* Time A Labour! 
Ho more Cut Fingers! 

A GREAT SUCCESS! 
THOUSANDS IN USE 1 

Slices three oranges a minute. 

Price 10 /- 


The 

Patent 


“HANDY” KNIFE CLEANER 


p"' Home-made Marmalade 
of ihe Finest Quality 
costs about ad, per pound. 

Writ* 


Hq O, No. 1. No. 2, 

12 B 17 B 21 f- 

i Sq-ld by all Ikonmongek 

tor Addrooo of Momromt Agent. 

Avoid Chelper and Inferior Subiti lutes. 


HAS NO EQUAL, 

It not only cleans and 

polishes, but positively 

burnishes Cutlery, and 
is guaranteed not to 
wear out blades or 
injure handles. 

AN EXCELLENT 
WEDDING 
Oft CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


Ask your Ironmonger to show you the “ MAGIC ” FOOD CHOPPER. 

UNEQUALLED VALUE! 


FOLLOWS & BATE, LTD. 


Patantra* and 
Sole Manufacturer*. 


GORTON, MANCHESTER. 


Throe Years* Hire Purchase System or Cash. 

Prindml B*|j**t In tile Province* for thfjte renowned 
Inwtrunient*. where «m h« ihwij the Inrvnfl aloft of 
ltechsteizi, l iirirfhU and Ut-uuli, outride uf Laudoti. 

Sold at Advantageous Tormi. Strictly Confidential- 

LiX tiDrrf jPa-firuldPi J J o*l Free on. application to 

HOPKLNSONS' Scr».. Ltd., COMMERCIAL STREET, LEEDS. Established 105 years. 


Rea,40nablo allowance made 
for old Pianos, or Pianos of 
other rrakufl In exchange. 


Delivered brniagi Paid 
to any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Tfjgpggflv No. 955, 



I Sd, In the Shilling Cush I 

Discount allowed. 

Watches 8 Jewellery 

jT/j CLOCKS, ELECTRO-PLATE, 

Cutlery, Optical, Leather, S Silver Goods. 

A THOUSAND KNICK KNACKS SUIT¬ 
ABLE FOR PRESENTS, 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 

and Supplement of Move!lies (gratis); over ^ 

1,000 Engravings. 

Our Speciality is really reliable WATCHES, 
from 7 9; 9 -carat gold NECKLETS, from S ID, 
cash ; Wat sold PHOTO PENDANTS from 
3 , 11 , cash; Gold Long GUAB 08 , 31 /-, cash; 
Hall-marW 9-carat GOLD BROOCHES, from 2/11, 
cash ; also Rolled Gold and New Ait Jewellery* 

J. LANGDON 
DAVIES & CO. 

(Petit 101.121-5, Bristol St.* 

BIRMINGHAM 



l M a&couse people are earelea* 1 

with handkerchMa Hisduuirg L 
from NrjulL Umtarrh ami nil oxpecton- JA 
Mon should Iff Jfitip» L ml i m.iuodintely. f 
F i 1 Never Iwimiw or fTiXriihmllicivhiet. ^ 

“SILKY FIBRE” 

A*p]itii: lined kerchief ■ *r* clean and cheap ISO for 1/-, 
Or 500 r<n 7 B (ul ins Imnittl or thrown down dnUHS. 
,p fit u r \U!'uUy mft, ht^hiff iifumrbetil, emittenttM hwjirtiitl* 
At Chemists ur —£A N& JET 1 . 

TOILET HuVELTlES Co, T Unity St.. Bristol* 


ffff , Jj /// // f f/j fffft fff? fftff* fJf/ffffJf GM! 



The ‘ZEPHYR’ 
Mechanical Pan. 

Nd Flfietpiclty Required* 
Perfect y Moluleee. 

No. I work* M hour with one winding; 

21 6, poll free. 

No. 2 , working 15 ^ hours. 30 / 9 * post free. 
This Ventilator i* particularly useful iq 
residanjoflL mite, shops. etc., ami will char 
iruokc Hid slate air from any room in a few 
mlnales. ktxy stouin off windows, and do ail 
the work of t-lic expensive dtftrlL- fin. 

iSffR* for Tkrve Ik iys' Frte Trial an y addrci*. 

AN ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


*1, K,'„ Struct. (BIRMINGHAM. 

-* 
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m 


■■■ 


@DHil 


tnile UKUltj iLiWidAtd Kith M- 
cullril rh(9i|] tiiaauii. 


The maders of *Tti* SrmATfu' 
mn y know hometMtif of Hi* rv|iu- 
tut Ion that the firm of Archil mid 
|UDud«i hiuro had f<ir nearly 
half a century. Tlidr Lead* 
Saloons ure one of the right* of 
tin- city. mm! nr tlidr i/tndon 
Pit|rit, ]LKt, New Horn! Street, may 
Iw «iit' of the very fluimt- 

gtleitirna of Ur;iiii| ami Upright 
FIuwh in the Slitimitotisi, their 
mimenMU branchei in the northrm 
low tih sue ths best of their elm*. 

The flmi'K [Alley hits n,lwn,v!i Ih^ho 
tn ilenlonly Eli rvli.tl.ile iinttrumiTitH. 
*>li lly built, and of giwftl musical 
tone, 

They llnve brn for nearly 40 
Yfeir;* [he iMije iimiaritiri of the 
fiunnua ringing Schledmayer 
Pianos (formerly J k P Nchied- 
tnayerh A Schludmayor Con¬ 
cert Grand \* now being uaed 
during M idnnrie Clara Butt's 
tour. Eminent mua1cla.nb use them 
in their homes* amongst whom 
limy >*■ mentioned Sir Edward 
Kliiar. hr. Elans Eiii'litcr. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, elr. 

CATALOGUE FREE 

Tlumi Wonderful Knauil 
Pianos, the Best Plano at a 
moderate Price, hare bean bn- 
ported by Archibald HaiiiHden fur 
□early its yain 

ARCHIBALD RAMSDENS 
SPECIALITY PIANOS 

have been sold in thousands 

In Jill inurif. of ih+( country s the rone 
In full sod inimical, they juv a.lidly 
built, ftinl have hard wearing 


ARCHIBALD RAMSDEN, Ltd., 

I 2, Park Row, Leeds ; K)3, New Band St,. 1 xuidou. 
Alan at York, 8*arbn.V r TTulL Newcastle, MiddleilW. 
Ihurlitiptun, Dosicsurtor, etc. 


qualities. They ire a remark* hi* 
cant nut to the thin, unnuitrh ul 


They contain ill modem Ins- 
pf(Ai:nientK — [yon Frame, Check 
A ft ion, etc,, etc., and have Jirtintm- 

OMtif., 

£ielO rush Ramadan Model. 
£23 People's „ 

£2B 1T Eclipse ti 

Drawing 

fc33 Room ** 

Deferred htnot System, 

10 6. 12 9. IS -* 18 4, A 21- 

per month. 

Each InetninK-nt If pent cir* 
riage paid, in a ran teed for 

ten years, ami exchanged, if 
hot approved of within one year, 
jf)nL*e of i^»t* 

All New liiNtmnu'nts trot out 

on thr Three Years’ System 

carry * ith them m 

Free Lite 
Agreement, 

which provides that in the event 
of deal li of the hirer, and frevidinff 
all hiHtalrnem^ IiuVl 1 Iktxi t*id in 
corduniM' with the coridstiotri. 
Hi'? Inutrunicnl ImMiim the 
pru^Mjrij of anyone to nhnui it 
may he left, 

claim* amount EnR Ic over 
£2*000 have already been met. 

It !■ a Free Gift, no addi¬ 
tional charge being made 
for the Instrument. 

Please k rite for hcautifully illufr 
Crated catalogue, vent |ie»t free. 




cmq-itCpd^i 




©flL:Byr:C ; ^ 

Father Chris 
can: bring: is 


itish 

SWEEPER, 

Prices 10/6 to 18/* 
Insist on Armoured Brush— 

the Secret of Sweeper Success* 

See Letter* GFR on Brush End, 





Good for YOU! 


0X0 ii the Goodness of beef in ready, energising form. I 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
MARMALADE. 

Follows & Bate's Parent 
Marmalade Machine renders 


The 

Patent 


“HANDY” KNIFE GLEANER 


HA S 


EQUAU 


It not only cleans and 
polishes, bul positively 
burnishes Cutlery* and 

- t is guaranteed not lo 

the making of ilm delicacy at , Wcar OTIt blades or 


home a pleasure. 

Saves Time & Labour! 
Ho more Cut Fin gore! 

A GREAT SUCCESS! 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 

Slices three oranges A minute. 

Price I <J/- 

W^F" Home-made Marmalade 
of the Finest Quality 
costs about sd, per pjund. 


injure handles, 

AH excellent 

WEDDING 
OR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


Writ* for Addresm of fi&arost Agent. 

Avoid Cheaper and Inferior Substitutes. 


NU 


No. 2. 

21 


No. 0. 

12/6 

Sold by all 1 ronmomof.ks 


No, 1, 

17 0 


FOOD CHOPPER. 


Ask your Ironmonger to show you the “MAGIC” 

UNEQUALLED VALUE! 

F0LL0W8 & BATE. LTD.. GORTON, HANCHESTER. 



Three Years' Hire Purchase System or Cash. 

PrinHj'td Depot In til* Prorhu*! for those renowned 
JiiBtrumetilAL where out lie seen the In meat ffU^h of 
Dec hat tin, Upright* olid Ciinudh. outside of London. 

Bold nt AdYantnfleoiiEs Tarm* Strictly ConMdentLaL 

Li*t flirwf Pa^Uemlarw *ewt Pm Ftm an applienfian 4o 

HOFKIN SONS’ Scrs., Ltd., COMMERCIAL STREET, LEEDS. 


Reasonable allowance made 
for old Plano*, or Plano* of 
other itiftkM In exchange. 


Carriage Paid 
to any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Telephone No. 995 . 

Established 105 pears. 



2d. In th* Shilling Cash 
Discount mJlowed. 


Watches 8 Jewellery 

CLOCKS, ELECTRO-PLATE, 

Cutlery, Optical, Leather, A Silver Goods. 

A THOUSAND KNICK-KNACKS SUIT¬ 
ABLE FOB PRESENTS. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 

f *nd Supplement of Novelties Cgratii); over 
1,000 Engraving!. 

Oui Speciality is really reliable WATCHES, 
from T/S; 9-carat gold HICKLITI. from BtW, 
cuh: 9'caral plii PHOTO PCNDAMTC. from 
S/lip e*th ; Gold Long GUARD Sj 31/-j coib; 
Hall-marked 9-carst COLD BROOCH ES. from 2/11, 
cub; *Lio Rolled Gold and New Art Jewellery. 

J. LANGDON 
DAVIES & CO. 

(Dept ltil, 121-5, Bristol 

BIRMINGHAM. 



r/, 


///// / *****************: 


DOES A COLD 
RUN THROUGH 
THE HOUSE 


Drouui people are «trele*s 
with handkerchief*. IHn'linnre 
from Nanai LktarrliRisd all i tectum^ 

tiori (should he I - ■■•■.■d IminwIttNJ. 

Ni'ver burrtjw or Icn^hiLrulkwhifit, 

FIBRE” 


“SILKY 


Aseptic f I and kerchief e litre clem nnd * heap—SO far 1>, 
or 500 r i >r T a Ohh W. burned uc thrown down driuPl 
" ittitutofuliit mft. hlvAiy nhmtiA^td. cmiturttily hupxtwc" 
At IhcTtiiaUur I’ulfdtTO- — LaAC&T, 

TOILET NOVELTIES Co.. Unity St., Bri*toL. 


'f ********** ss/f t// ft* ft ffti ft* f ********* f ********* ft gnit 



The ‘ZEPHYR’ 
Mechanical Fan. 

No FtiCtriotty Required, 
Perfect y Noleal***. 

No, \ woilu % hour with nut winding; 
21/6, poft free. 

No 2 t working I % houri, po*l free. 

This Ventilator D particularly useful in 
reniiJemvci. naftt. thoiW, ate* AnJ w ill char 
BiiiLikf ami sl*h? n.ir fmun any r™m In ■ few 
hHiiuliH, keep it«ii£> off wimlnwi, and do *U 
the Work Elf the expensive ebetik fan. 

Sant fat Three Lktv* Free TrwJ any aifdnu* 

AN ORIGINAL 
CD PAST MAS PRESENT 


WIalMIwE hhminqmam. 
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Rings 


No matter wliat the price may be, 
every Ring sold by us is 18-ct, (Sold 
and set with real Stones* Everyone, 
too, is actually made by us. Send for 
our fully Illustrated Catalogue —the 
largest published. It will be sent you 
absolutely free on application. Any 
goods not approved may be returned 
or exchanged, 

A Syndicate of Manufacturing 
Jewellers. 

THE MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS 7 CO., 

BIRMINGHAM* 


Estp* 


& L 


Non 925. 32 0. 



FoR AfeTlMEJH AfctEMEJ 

The “ LIVLON ” SHIRT i* 

thi acme of comfort-THE perfection of fit. 

£!? ft L u> f 6 ,llJ rl The mark-1 All fourfold beat 
htti ip, Lhdrwfll^n nmde til our Lurnloin i erry fm+urj. 


Btnet from 
NEEt>LH TO 
WEARER 
at tirtf runt. 


2 / 4 flMh, 

3 for 8 6-0 fair 12/8 

Carrinpt Paid. 


tlbiitmttrt 
CatalupHi. 
Mhuteinu mm up 

■ w - - 


n prirrt nf at 
fra* IlfC 


When ordering "fate ri* ot ™ilar won., to ™ 

Lrttlia 


j>o#< frit, 

■11 in front 


"H" « WH| WOE [I, HI IIIUJU III 

tiark, op tthethoF with cuffi or Kritnnifhlg. 

if, & 8. SAMUELS, 8hlrt Mamifrg M 94 , 96 , 98 A 100 m 
A) p London Ffrt., LfrerpoaL 



Wliy tie n clerk or n kH M&i m earning 3 small Infionw 
when ilu-ri* art? well pnul iiiMfhHionH U|ien to fvci? 
man and wmiiati with hniinsf Why waste your 
niiUiiiH-^ on routine work wk-h u course of traiiiiiii? 
at home will '[ualifv you for a lucrative 1 motion 
in che luisineaa world? Fur thoac who tun wHIfl, 
or denial, or ilniw there a re po«tfb||iLi« 

in 1 ho advert ifiiig field. Why not InveBLig'jLtc and 
wyigh yolit chances ? 



Can You Write ? 

Good writer* art wanted in the advertising 
wurld ; uien and Vkvneii wlm talk elcarly 
BXpraH their id**u* In plain English. unr 
rtjrmrundence I'tmm «1 ImLrudion ill 



ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 


in TKiwiuilly oomtucM by Mr. Noil MncLaren. nou 
of the cleverest julTmtihUf expert* of k*d*y. Many 
ii.iv. rtisH-ineiiL writer* inam from jg« u |a*L- annum, or 
frum cJ a week fur spare time work akniti 1 Every 
student I* Individually taught, and our 
ha* Hpch emphatl telly praised by prominent advertiser* 

an d ntvii[Mj.vn 



Can You Design ? 

Let ur help yon turn Tour ability to 
good acroimt In Hit production nf f’om- 
Euenlat I teaigua Our courw of rorne- 
spondence Iva-wmii lu 



COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 


|i simple and plain r hut thorough and imdlmL If 
you have any aplitude for deaignlnp. we run enable 
you u> mm much more at a uvnuuercial hi**iini$T 
that you can hope to tarn in your present position. 
If you are not likely to prove iurevaaful »t- shall 
candidly advise you to that effect; it f* not ten our 
Interest to enrol Impossible students. 11* ire guarantee 
tuition until profk 4 <mL 



Can You Draw ? 

Then send us a Rpenirom of tout wr^rk, 
atid we will tell yriu what rltanre of 
imw** in the Poster world you poidh>7ib p 
U ur course in 



POSTER AND SHOWCARD DESICNINC 

la mtsm sUt conducted by Mr. CHARLES E. 
DAWSON-the mowt famous artist of the 

present day, Poster Art pays—to J^Mi ie by no 
jnmiid: li3i nnuiLiial prlre for 11 "ingle fxiater. Wr t«udi 
iui uri that Is taiipht Tm*tere in it rot worth 

while tu make inwestlgatlon \ The lnqniir will emi ymi 
no more tluni a penny iJCMtaine for, whichever 

prof esui ini in teres la you, we will send you u 


FREE BOOK 

giving full fjar+ii'ulira, with ample facta and figures. 
Please state which emirw jmj uro desirous of umwtiga- 
tfna, and tell hr a* much as you «in of your presiftnfc 
aibilirie* In order to help us in giving jou a candid 
opinion 

Addrsii thi Secret*ry— 

PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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long will a 
RqyalBar-Lock 
Typewriter last? 


A fair question, but we osnnot answer it - ygj. ■ can say is - that the first Bar-Lochs built 

seventeen years age* are still in daily use, doing good and neat work. The reasons of this are 
<jlear* and intending buyers should not* them carefully:- 
i 

Ml working parts are s ^] ustftfrle . The typtfear bearings {Sheffield Steell whioh are the life and heart of 
a Typewriter, are twioe aH wide as other typebar bearings, and the anormous advantage of this wo could 
prove to your satisfaction in two minutes a on versa Lion. Every Type is looked at the moment of Printing. 

Any Typist can operate the “Bar-Lock". Because it has bath Keyboards, Single novemert or Shift Key. 

Be advised, do rat buy a Typewriter until you have had a “Bar-Look* on 7 day's free trial to compare with 
other machines. This trial together wiih perusal of free booklet 'The Evolution of a 'typewriter" win 
g.onvLnce you that the "Bar-Lock" is mechanically superior to other Typewriters. 

BAR -LOCKS 



SPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN. 

Robert** Cro upline Lh ufrat. quickect, best 

FREE rpoiHiy ■for (intufj, c 'onjli.i, mu] Colili In both 
children and. wiaftw. Tty it Irefnre you buy it, 

THIS SPECIALLY FOR YOU. 

Hubert** Catarrh Car* fe in ooU«*Jbl* tubs* It ii 
the band Lest and most perfect cure known for O&tarrh, 
Try it before you Luy it, A postcard !*> u* will bring jroq 

* FREE wnple of both Croup I in* and Catarrh 
Cur* if jnu narnc n£;ireiit patent nmliti n e vendor. 

. CROUPL1RE DEPOT. 3J. Dean* Hoad, Holton, 


XSAe BUSY MAN'S TYPEWRITER 


HIS MAJESTY'S TYPEWRITER 

12, Quean Victoria 


MAKERS, 


th« EXCELSIOR 

ADJUSTABLE TABLE 

Out be - 

raised urlowered attd t*ap Lilted for READING 
op WRITING jiurtHjara. An ABSOLUTE 
NECESSITY [lithe SICK ROOK. YOUR 
DOCTOR will t*ll you It s the treat obtainable. 
Sabi by nil leading FurniHheru- A Iron 
monger*. Write for 1 tin United Liit- 
WISCYCLE THAfUSO CO.. Ltd,. 

106a, GrgB-L flaffroa Hill, London. J&6. 


prk* 

31 6 

cai. |ioid 


1 rudf 

AgenU 
>V iml.fvl 


CYCLES & MOTORS 

are the outcome of 20 year* 1 expenance* 
DISTINCTIVE IN DESIGN. SPLENDIDLY 
EQUIPPED AND BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED 
CYCLES from 

£6.14.9 to £15.17.6 

Dr by Gradual Payment* from 10 S monthly. 

Art Tidal* ft tie 1 * 0*1 Free. 

TRIUMPH CYCLE Co , Lff. t (D«p. K ), COVENTRY 

T Ihstabtfahed 1H85.I 
Holbom Viaduct, E.C. Leeds - I, King 
Edward St. Mam cuEtna-3u» DeansgnLc Arcade, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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No. 25. 2l/~« 


Gold Rings^ 

No matter what the price may he, 
every Ring sold by us is iS-ct, Gold 
ami set with real Stones. Everyone, 
too, is actually made by us* Send for 
our fully Illustrated Catalogue—the 
largest published. It will be sent you 
absolutely free on application. Any 
goods not approved may be returned 
or exchanged 

A Syndicate of Manufacturing 
Jewellers. 

THE MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS’ CO., 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Estd. 

tSSj. 


No, $ag h 32/6. 



SKIRT 


FoR At T 1 HE 5 ft A1LCEME5 

The “LIVLON” SHIRT is 


THE ACME OF COM FONT THE PERFECTION OF FIT. 

t S lhl 5 t C>T1 th ® mark't. All four fold teat Irish 
Lndryaaed , ns in gilt? jn ou r Londonderry factory. 

IttmtTXXtcd 


flUhigi* 

Direct frum 
NEEDLE TO 

weaker 

«f fil'd rcrt* 

Whflo order!., 
f or bac 


a/4 


each. 

3 for 6 6 6 for 12.0 

Currutyr Paid. 


Cntaloffw, 
akowiaff waving 
tn price* of (if 
fratt my^ 
FKJ 4 I /iW, 


InKk slate nf*p of ff/llur worn, to open in front 
j!*. or whether with cuffs nr wriitUmk 

4K J " **■ ® AHUEL8 ’ W*t Manufre., 94. 9ft. 98 & 100 
<Pept >>, London Hd., Liverpool. 



that Pay. 


Why be a clerk or earning a small Income 

when there ftrn well- |idid intifiHbiJonE •.<|Ht-ii to eu-rj 1 
man hijhI wnmaii witli br*iii»? Why wtuiic your 
jlIiIIiIicm on routine work when a raum of | minim? 
ai heme will iiunlify you for n lucrative iH-^iiiou 
in I In? ImuhIocmi world? For tlimu who iiwt irrilp, 
nr ^l^im, or draw there are IlniiMefta priHMlities 
in the advertising Arid. Why mt ItiVi'siigMte mid 
weigh your chance* ? 


I 


Can You Write ? 

Oood writ era are wanted in the ivIrertUlug 
world; men and women who mn clearly 
expnM their Idas in plum Englbdi, pur 
*i>rr*s|njiuh-nce count of iiirtrm l ion hi 

ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 




is personalty L-onduited hy Mr. Nell M«UW). one 
of the cleverest lidnrtlstnv «PDrt* of today. Many 
Eulvi. rtifHiiuent writers earn from J£h*j per annum. or 
from £2 a week fur spare time Work alciir ! livery 
student I* Individually taught, and our rr>vrn* 
has te*n emphatically praised by prominent ad tertian; 
and newspapers. 


* 


Can You Design ? 


hility 

1 of Co 


Lid ue help turn y 
Rood account in the production of Com 
merclal V-eiiim* Our course of i\>rre‘ 
spondenes Laaaau In 

COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 




In simple and plain. hut thorough and practical. If 
you hare any aptitude fur designing. wo ran enable 
ytiu to enm much more ns a OomiMTclal ['idtiuT 
than you ran hut* to ram in your praaant poaftloiL 
If you arc not likely to prove *ucc*Mfkil w* shall 
candid ly ftdvise jou Up that affect; it ia Iwil to our 
lute rent to enrol littpoaBfbls student#. » guarantee 
tuition until proficient* 


t 


Can You Draw ? 

Then send u* a spatimen of tout wnrk. 
and we will tell you what ftwnr* of 
mkvgu In the E*o«ler world yon ikmukm. 
1 >or I'fmrie In 



POSTER AND SHOWCARD DESIGNING 

Is terminally rmutocted hy Kip. CHARLES E. 
DAWSON -the moat famous imUt arli'd of the 
prom t day. Poster Art jnyt^ete to £M ia by im 
menus hti unusual price fur a. tffrigLfl Harter. VI r f»h 
1111 urt that !■ taught nowhere A#v Is it nor worth 
while to mike invert irotion? Thu ip^uirv will cost yen 
no mom thiui ft pfnny pwfaqv itamp. for. whhheier 
profeuiQti intervals feu. we will oend you a 

FREE BOOK 

airing full particular*. with ample facts and fimirei 
Please slate whh’h course you are deniroui of Inxatirn- 
tina. and tell u* as much as you ran Of your present 
abilities In order to help lw in ffivinjs you a rahdld 
nidoion. 

Address th« Seci-etary- 

PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE 

301, THANET HOUSE, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


COLLEGE, 



UfmICHIGrtN 

























the strand magazine. 



Kreih fi«h rends' for tn vnur 

door ill ImukrU : mm 3*,; l llha . >■*; BIl W fit. 
COUPON aj. Kindi; r h^ijiL Iij return i3uji]|iLt: 
Basket of Fish (Albai, earring fre*> fur 
which I undusc P U. "Jg. 

A'drup .. k *,. -.»*»**..... 

Addrttt ___ ,....... 


Fresh Rsh ^“Trawler *'Me 


Sample 
£ Ikv sent 
^Carnagw free 
for RO- 2/— 




Ago when there was no Seccotine?" 


SECCOTINE 


L 3 , the adhesive oJ (he 1 wmlicrh century. 

1l is perhaps true to uy chit no Adhesive 
has ever had such un-tverjal us*. To 
mend dulls,, to repair mails of ships, to 
stop leaks in g^pipu.lo patch shoes and 
even clothes, to join the broken bagmcnls 
ol a deltcilc china vase ai well as the inch 
thick portions of heavy vitrified ware. 

These, and a thousand others, ire the 
uses of Seccotine. A Od, Tube goes a 
very long way. Sec lh*t every Tube 
bears the name of the Sole Proprietors, 

M'Caw, Stevenson & Orr, Limited, 

BELFAST AND LONDON. 

Tlw verd “Secioiin*"' ii i Rcs^-rrcJ Trfek Mirk* _ 





BULLS EYE’ BRACES 

“The Brace of Diafinctive Character.” 

Look at your Braces ! Is there a name on I hem ? An article with a name h&$ a reputation to 
keep up. Therefore, see that your Brace has a name* and see that the name is 

"nality* Ease, and Appearance, In fact—BRACE COMFORT* 


ferar*\ % long and mreftil study we found exactly 
(hctH? Jl 


This is a guarantee of Quality, 

There la nothing fantoitld urconifilUtilttl m the “ Buira-EyL -... r — ^ , 

where thf onhimry hrrn «■ failed and made iinpnmntttl arcord! tigi j\ Jiote inas« pelM«____ 

Tilt material and fittings being of tilt very belt quality, the Brace, at* neat and .mart in aji^Anmce and 

l5WtS '%l? s^bd HUdlng I***)* eiiK-taltj the Bn» to rescind to every movement of the body. The right hang Lb tbw 
given to the taMMis* and there la no uncomfortable at rain, _ * k . . , , . 

The BuUathoft* are fin ad with Kid or Lliamoi* Lcathur. They are soft and easy to button* and do act wear 
out or wrench the buttons nlT 

From all the Best Outfitters, from 2/- to B/» par pflir 

If *ny difficulty, rlcKse st-nd fur W*klft and iu,M r™ of nearest ag^la jtiain* 
i your Out fit ton to “ Bull's-By * 1 , 11 A., uKfi^ia| llAL|—— 
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At AH First Class Iron* 
mongers, 7/- 

Booklet £ Free. To tnj Udr 
l tending is the name* of two 
\ friend* who should have m 
1 Cake Maker we send one 
/ *et Measuring Spoon* free. 

J Landers, Frary & Clark 
n 8, Bradford Avenue 
Redcross Street 
London 

E.Q 


SeeK not time when 
time is past/'— Smtkwett. 

Don’t put off until another time the necessity for purchasing a 
really reliable watch* Time h money, nowadays, and no man— 
whatever his occupation or position in life—can afford to let moments slip by 
unheeded* Business appoint marts, social engagements, alt demand absolute 
punctuality—hence the necessity for a good watch. 

“His Majesty" Watches are good watches. Every one is limed and adjusted 
to a minute a week, and is warranted For ten years> 

SPECIFICATION.—Suliil sterling Silrer 1 lnll-rimrkfli DemiHunting 
C.’pKjei, Kn|riue-tUrti*d ur ^ulte plum- Ft Umt qumUty Lft V fir Movement. 

Jewelled throughout- with ftubf Hole*. lV>n]|wiijatiT]g B*l*ru’L:, *dr*ilj not¬ 
ing to mil all climate* Kid temperature*. Specially liardened Steel Pinion*. 

StTil rmtrtly packed per repicterod pori, of put own n'JtJt, on receiiJ of P . 0. 

Silver, 35 - Gold! £4 15s. £f.‘; £6 6s. 

Bend for Beautifully Illustrated Booklet of Jewellery Kargmlnci. 

JOHN PURSER & SONS, 

Naval Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 

PORTSMOUTH. 


r A QUARTER REPRODUCTION 

of sample dox or 

MELOVANA CIGARS 

The Com blued Production of Havana, 
Mexican, Sc Borneo Manufacturer*. 

Send or oner far Sample Bor* Pojf Paid, 2 3 * 

MELOVANA CIGAR CO., 

3g, Copthall Buildings, E.C 


Whom® 

CAKE MAKER) 

mixes the batter 
for all kinds of 
cakes quickly 
and easily. 

Made in response to hundred* of 
requnti that we should fumiih 
a machine for making Cake, u II 
simple to operate and a* cer- I 
tain of remit* a* the wonderful 
■ Three Minute " Bread Maker, 


4 
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RAILWAYS 


Thiel is :.l L lljh k L Great WhUiii Clockwork Erptflfl Loco¬ 
motive— made in Mint; tita— price* imni £1 1 b. 

THERE IS A FASCINATION 

ABOUT A MINIATURE LOCOMOTIVE 

dly work when sltsm 
aver bridge* ami through tuimcla, 
miniature trachea ami wagon* in 
Wc Lave blade the product.inn »f (hue locum uIitcji aJni 
mil way acceaitorieK our iptdkl vtudy. 

A Pastime To-day, a Business Tv-marrow. 

Send at oocc for <Hti Splendid New Catalogues. 


jid. pull J load td 
real! kM e manner, 


SECTION A. Model IjOeotiiotirei. Ralls. Coaches 
S-Wm Jtoats, Yachts, and Electrical rtiuidries. etc. Over 
J40 fwgcfl, folly illustrated, |wst ftee. 4d, 
SECTION B, — H oriental and Vertical EnaiiiF*, 
Boil era. Boiler and Engine fitting, Sheet MeLal, Kotin 
and Tubing, Pressure Oiufn, Tool*, etc., etc, Over I Sty 
pBgwf. fully Illustrated. prat free, *4, 
SECTION C,-Hiale Model Loch., Permanent Way, 
ftjguala. Wagons, etc. 

Post Free, M. Ready* 

W. J* BA&SETT-LOWKE A Go., Northampton* 



MAKE MONEY EASILY 


This Machine Made 
j£2*12s . in One Day. 



SMALL INVESTMENT. 
QUICK PROFIT. 

We Provo it• 

Thin lu I lie m il ls Bag Punching 
Machine, one of out WO varieties el 

coin-operated, money making amuse¬ 
ment machine*, canting didly Large 
Imwiti for their owners. 

It doe* not lull ter whether yon (lira 
in a aiHudl town or a hiu city, a small 
investment will «™ you a* large,, 
huijcat lDrOmt. wiUltKil much Work or 
worry. You only count the profit j 
Perfectly legitimate in any part of 
the world. 

Others Make Money Fast* 

An American eiiftemer in a mini I town 
r™.™d our Rng Puncher at four o'clock one 
afternoon, anil collected Si2.65 the next 
miming. Another collected au.ooo tannic* in 
U muniha That mean* hm doubled hi* 
money every 60 days. Just think what 
seventf machine* would do for you 3 

Why Hot You? 

Mill* Mai-hinef often pay for 
In ten day* after that, it ii all profit. 

Nearly everybody patron ire* onr aiDtisenu-nt, 
machine*-man. women, and children They 
are the principal attraction, in hundred* of 
amusement place* in the United state-*. 

Nearly all onr «hl4|)lllt*d machines 
can ho made to fit the raiu of any 
oaUDtrj, 

If you have any tum of merer— 
82 6 or more—tu invert. in a euro m -hi ft maker, don't fail U* 
write te>-day for our Konklet So, u. “Hew to Make Money 
Fiat.' 1 It'* Free. 


Mills Novelty Co . Tl to 2d S Jefferson 8t . Chicago U ft. A 


— 





To be " RLibber-Healed ” op not? 

Nat to be “ Rubber-Heeled" je lo 1# 

down At the heels." anil to H dnwa at the 
heel* rafleci* upon ones andal port Lion. 

1 lit- uld-tlme remedy for ' down at the 
heirlw ru ttit? CmtiuuiJ sending of one'* 
fr^iwwr to the rsjiftir shop. It jjiTclreti a 
jnHt amount of inconveoxlaieft It brought 
r*!rt.Ji a. mumtaf qf repair bills It meant the 
ihhftrdjiuf of footwear before juri ah miM 
Iwvp been | he cause. 

The modern remedy i* the adoption nf 


wlin h art - unciiuatled for solidity* 
strength, cum fort, end wear. 

I nee Hen t1 a. Women'* V- pair. Bend 
nUiiif^ for Simiplu Fair (firing aLa of h«K 
mini Ml' will jrtb'c you address of nearest, agent, 

non-slipping SILENT HEEL CO Ltd- S 

Redfern * Rubber Works. HYDE 

Makers of the famous bi Qyak„" “ Ecllpae/ 1 

" Non-Slip, pt and 'Navy " Pad*. 

! rirrf^ ft0mU ■trtttifrtl t utt rvpr^aentfi. 


Origli^from w 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ABSOLUTELY 

PRE-EMINENT 

* , iw . * 

Delicacy of Touch, 

Control of Expression, 

Clearness of the 
Melody and Softness 
of the Accompaniment, 

Promptness of 
Time Regulation, and 

Ease of Operation* 


The Great Musician, 


SIR 

AUGUST MANNS 

(speaking of the 
CECILIAN), said ::— 

" i hate neter heard 
a machine product 
music like that. It ex¬ 
pressed all the delicate 
nuances of the skilled 
music ian t and the 
uualitv of tone 
beautiful.** 


EVERYONE WITH A SOUL FOR MUSIC, 


Whether busily engaged or with ample leisure. NEEDS 


“ The Cecilian,” 

THE PERFECT PIANO=PLAYER. 


It is acknowledged to be the highest development in 
mechanism designed for the modern style of Pianoforte Play¬ 
ing. It produces effects which cannot be obtained with any 
other instrument The World's best music is arranged for 
THE CECILIAN. The Catalogue contains thousands of 
selections of the most perfectly arranged compositions. Send 
postcard for Catalogues, and full particulars, to Dept S., 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., 


44, Gt. Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London, W. 

and 6 . RUE DE Li PAIX, PARIS. 


ffSTFrlHoiGAN 
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u/hitp Chirk flttei1 with R 

PUPPCihlP PllffC 

1111116 ullll lo our original 11 

uVGI olUIIS uUllu 


Wear twice as long: as ordinary Shirts. 

Their economic advantage arc apparent at a glance. By permitting 
the shirt to be worn twice with absolutely fresh duffs each time, they 
reduce the laundry bill by one-half* and the shirts with less frequent 
washing wear twice ns long, ThQ invention has cornmOtidOtf Itself 
to thousand* of customer a ail over the world. 


8EVEN STYLES 
at 

ONE PRICE 


75/9 

EACH. 


OR SIX SHIRTS 
for 

21/6 post free. 


NOTE! They are nnt out unlsuttdrlod Just 

juaJ 


factory. 
i .4 Bhlrt 


and 
of the oi 


STYLE A. 
STYLE “ 
STYLE C- 
STYLE D. 
STYLE Bi 
STYLE F. 
STYLE O. 


guaranteed aqu 
rdlnary Trade. 

zrv Froi 
"nda 


they leave the 
hen dreued to tb« 


Front, with Reverdhie OulTi. 

™ Ftont, with Revepiible Cuff*. 


Onllnar 

Short “1 _ 

OrcHmuy Front, with single Cuffi, 

Short " BuiLneea 1 ' Front, with Single Cuffs. 

Hhi»rt 11 Riitiinu a“' Front. with WrktbuncU for attaching fiuffa 
Evening Front, with dingle Cuff®. 

ETening Front. with Reversible ruffs, 
rwefnpim Free, Colonial Pontage J - extra per half chum. 

When ordering mention style chosen. size of COLLAR worn, 
and Whether to open at back or front, 

PETTIGREW & STEPHENS, Ltd. 


"Put me up Soz. of \ROSE 
“LEAF MIXTUREV / have 
not been able to smoke a 
“ pipe for 10 years, but / can 
** smoke that, and my wife 





"tikes the aroma indoors ” 



Kill put a brilliant gloss on all glass 
, ware and on every window m the house 

I DOES NOT SCRATCH. I 

Of all Grocers. Oilmen* 4hc, i 
I Send Id stamp foe fj-er 

KING, SONS I. Co., Ltd 

*9 WILSON STREtr. ruts BURY LONDON. EC I 



Sample for trial sent on receipt of penny stamp for postage 


F. C- CALVERT & C< 


DiqiilZGd Cy V.tCJVJ^K 


p ^FlL*iTl , f^ri - r^ < 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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DIRECT FROM THE CROWN POTTERY. 

GIVEN AWAY ■—To every Purchaser of this Tea and 
Breakfast Service, and the Dinner Service shown below, we 
GIVE THIS CHARMING BOUDOIR CLOCK. 



Height, 11} Incite*. 


Complete Combination Cea and Breakfast Service. 


The “QUEEN ANNE/ 9 In Vert Blue end Gold, ee Illustrated. 

Ths Complete Service consists of— 

6 I®* Cap®. 6 Tee Saucers. 6 Breakfast Cups* 

6 Tea Plates. 6 Breakfast Plates. i Slop Basin, 

i Tea Pot, Lock Lid, if pints. i Cocoa Jug, ■$ pints, 
i Covered Butter Dish. 6 Egg Cups. 


6 Breakfast Saucers, 
i Milk Jug. 
i Breakfast Dish, 
a Cake Plates. 


The Revival of the • 

“Queen Anne” 

DESIGN In 
DECORATIVE ART 
has necessitated 
our bringing to the 
front this famous 
PATTERN. 


Pieces in all 
for 

12/6 

PACKED FREE. 



The Complete ‘Queen Anne’ Dinner Service 

■ a Meat Plates. ta Tart Plates. la Cheese Plates. $ Meat Dishes. a Pull-size Vegetable Dishes, 
a Sauce Boats. la Soup Plates, and a Soup Tureen holding 3 pints, with Stand, In Vert Bine. 



For 7/6 extra we oan finish every pleoe In best English Gold. 


CERAMIC ART CO., Ltd , crown potter^, stoke-on-trent. 

Banker. 1 Lloyclo Bank, Ltd., Hunlay end London. Stnflford.Mre Pott.rtM. 
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PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKE Pit JMEIX- 

CLARK'S PATENT HYGIENIC 


i 

SYPHON’ STOVES 


Tha beat general hy the H SYPHON’ STOVE Is ABSOLUTELY PURE. NO FUMES 
at SMELL tan imw into the apartment-, ell produn I a of ooMbuAltun hetnf: rtndtnwl 
innocuous b y automatic actios within the atovu. PURE HEATED AIR ONLY IS 
EMITTED. NO FLUE REQUIRED. 

SUPPLIED TO HIS MAJESTY THE KIND ; H R.H THE DUKE OF OOHKAUCHT, 

Of all Irtmmonjicn, Stares, and Gas Coa. e or of S. CLARK A 00., Patentees and 
Lduumbni 


Makers. Oompton Works, 


_ __„ . __ , jUgbhurr_ 

Viaduct. E,0, Semi Postcard for Di-acri^ite RwkLal A M. 


rj Ef*uL riiciiburj'. Lcjudnu. N. Showroom*.— 35, IIm 


I 




YOU MUST WEAR 

B 



ocEEsaa 


iREQI&TEHEO.i 

Dor UNDERCLOTHING, It Iijustlovily. 

BETTER & SOFTER ^ 
THAN FLANNEL. 


Healthy, Pur* and W«m. 
Never F&de 


____ Narlr Shrlnhb 

. NOTHING TO BEAT IT. Qn« 

S ard wide, only 7id, per yard. Beautiful 
hade*) Pattern■ free, writ* at one* to 

Vnu will ncciv« IcVely I ^ELLERS ’ 1 &**'•*" 
.ttinu of eulL New | 


[ifirter 

Goods 


Warehouse, 


lor Winter. 


Oloaaop, 


obinms 

For EVENING St SPECIAL WEAR 

jlrt (fcr Tun ti btautifully daiRDed productions of the bfwt 
mills, Their iriatniflcfiit mngt of pattern* liu-luile Chiffon. 
Taffeta*. Radium, Crtjie-de-Obiite. LouEscnne, EoUvmt 1 . 
ttirh Merv, Uosaallnea Checks. plain Slid figured I Slack 
Silk si, etc,, from lljd. per yard. Ladle* amicus for bast 
value In high-clam milt-print ulinulil jhmv. 1 for pattflrtii 

and booklets to day. POST PAUL 

BLOUSE MATERIALS. Immense variety of 
DelaJrlH, Printed FlnnnirU, LaJ.net tes r and dwtinpere 

tainii. Exclusive Designs, Splendid Value. 

RoIni i ison A Kent, Internal Silk Warehouse (Dept, 1), 


Oiftri E<md t 
Ms pth ester. 



H arrogate q- 

“SULPHOIDO 

The Great Cure for SKIN DISEASES, 

Contain constituent* of the famoua 
HARROGATE BULPHUR SPRINGS. 

ECZEMA. GOUT, PIMPLES, RHEUMATISM 

Unsolicited Testimonial i 

Ttoyal Ttoraet Yacht Club , 1 Kindly pend another box erf your 
UarmBstc " Sulphoid*.’ Pimple* ’disappearing like magic.* 
I oat Free, lOid, and 2 3, per box. 

FREE SAMPLE on receipt of ix^tag*. 14 

ALWYNE DYSON, mgfiHEtfMft 


9> Sk ® T- 


i Perfection in BILLIARD BALLS. 

The “CRY ST A LATE "BILLIARD BALL 
will Improve your dame SO per cent. 
r Every ball U Guaranteed Truer than Ivory. 

f Th* aiuiic colour all ilmniifh lla^ta three time* »* 
r lnnn, (Lnd coat* half the price of f'W, via : 10 « 
wt ball, a Mttth BfiOdud sun 1 . Billiard*, 
midi, or Pbol. Sold by Billiard House* nr Sport* 
Drpota throughout the Empire. . , 

B 'duld there be any difficulty In obtaj nltt i 

-ikiae baila, wrlR ZttSEW 

The EHDOLITHIC K AH UP ACT U RING Cfc, 
Ltd., Oil, Fere Street, London, B.C» 


BILLIARD BALLS 


MThe Milk Chocolate “ PAR EXCELLENCE ” mm 

TFry’d 

, ‘Five Boys” Milk Okocolate , 

A ** A pure high-class confection, entirely free ironi impurities and adulterants.” A 
0 —British Food Journal, V 


IM BRITISH MILK 
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“Price Book F H snwi full information. Smd Postcard to-day for it 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 

OMakmtftkt Talking Machine Industry. 99, Oreat Eutern Street, B.C, LONDON, 300. Oxford Stnit W* 

GLASGOW: 50, Eftitai Af*t CARDIFF; S*. St. Mar M Street W * 


is the expression of 
everyone after hearing the 

Columbia 
Sound magnifying 

CiRAPHOPHONE 


T/iemosf uonderful 
Talking -Machine 
ever constructed. 

16 times louder Sweeter than any 
other Talking-Machine in the world. 


A Boys Delight on a Winter^ Night 




Thla im only ane of OUR NEW “ATLANTIC" TYPE LOCO, 

the lliuscraLLonv taken 
from the Steam Model 
Section of our New 

1BOQ Catalogue. TU> 

list contains also Him- 
t rations of hundreds 
of other Nov el tie a - 
both Electrical and 
Meehan Leal. 

Send 3 Stamps for 
Postage and w« will 

return^ ItTe Abound to ^ Q N Etnul Loco. E?qli»h > 1 ai>k TnaovaveLT. 

tntArAit inui anri *®*Ud Brmw Ik'ilfr, Ttauble Action, Slide Vslrc Cjllnders. Ktvtniii^ 
R 5 RJML .2 «-*«* Un^h ™ HI. Nft 3 Gauge. 

r ^ 3r * -&***( Camajja jPakl in JinfinA /jifw on ry.reip| <*/ price. £4-4-0, 

RICHFORD & GO. ( D V*')» 52a, High Holborn, London, W.G. 

ESTABLISHED }#:&. 


These in a low of our| 
Special Lin a a. 

No. 1U Slum Motkj Pilot Bn 
*imr. vrry KHutrfml, R*m *ts 
Tot Fine, strong iprfxteL 

No. 0 Gniujg, 

Latent pocket Accumu¬ 

lator, 4 Von. Oir<* t hourT light. 
I'd In h 4a Oa*e, lfeft fBt* 

A- each. KilIIv Iharged and 
Camafc Pali 

V*iy HJftfecmde FngLWi m*4o 

Mcilirsl foil. nH laltat i iiLi*r n ves ■ 
roetita. Prii^ with ipaiierr. 13 S. 
Post Free, (limp Shocking CSS 
from 2 6 a# cwcu for 

('atalvtfur 

Also at 193 . FLEET BT„ 
LONDON, E*G. 


I BEDSTEADS. 

LARGE STOCKS. 

PROMPT DELIVERY. 

Why pay shop prices 
when you can 
purchase 

DIRECT FROM 
WORKS ? 

Showrooms :— 

LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 

CHARLES 

w. a. 


BEDDING. FURNITURE. 

COTS, CHAIR BEDS, Ac., &c. 

To know all the advantages 
1 offer, write to-day for 
Lists (post free). 

All goods sent on ** appro*” if 
desired. Packed Free. Carriage 

Paid, Special Terms for Fur¬ 
nishing Orders. 

Cash or on Instalment Terms. 
Established 16 Years* 

NGHAM. 





























ttvutnl 


The Strongest 
CARPETS 
for HARD WEAR j 


MAInb face 

bars in bund rad 1 Ilf cun Iwn 

«lTecitua.]ly cured without 
pain or Injury to tbc numt <Leli- 
cats vklnby H AlftEMOVFNE. 
at nrnnjr Hut Lei have f ml chilly 
testified.. Pr#fiaratloti wilh 
teetlmolileJe uil Dr. Gril&l h ■ 
ft m ?i1 y L i c flL cu rt I fl cu.ie * V u ] ue 
Amt harmliainiti to akin, 
2 0, poet free ip] tin wrapper: 
Madam* BBodd,ao,Dr, John 
mon Pmfcia. Birmlnlhfca, 


AFTER. 


GOOD TASTE IH 
MEN’S WEAR 


Mr. JOHN J M. BTJLT make*. a. spuria! foetura 

of imrixhiiTcig into hJe tailoring no* aJfllj a correct- 
Hem of tflyl*" but also tb* li*»t nutturiali, at vtfj 
moderate prices. Drew IffulU claim particular 
attention thli month, and Mr Bolt <atn i supply these 
Tm I k lineal from four Rurinnu t^amplo inii-ema 
will bo gladly sect you on application. 


CASH TAILOR. Frock Coal SpcciaKlh 

A I40FENCHURCH STREtT , 
^ LONDON. E.C. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


UNSIGHTLY HIGH, BOOTS ABOLISHED. 

Appliances supplied io the War Office, Principal Hospitals* etc* 

Gold Medals & Awards obtained. London, Paris, Chicago, etc. 


FLAT-FOOT. 


THE HEW PATENT ARCH SUPPORT CAN BE ADAPTED TO 
RELIEVE ANY CASE OF FLAT FOOT. 

Pamphlet Free on men Honing Tn frnuwv Msoheiwi. State particular? m**. 

Address: —THE O’CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 

Surgical AffiUfrrt JfrJsjtr? Sc 

2 , BLOO^SBUR^ S^^^NOON, W C, 


_ 5hwV , ''1|v 

BEING REVERSIBLE THEY OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 

They are the only (Tmpeh vrbidi innwur to Mudefti R^uinuieTili, btriiig Hypenic, 
Ifcunjfntive, Durable, and Iaarpmuivt Cdt to Sweip-Do Nut IIollect LHst, 

Send for Patterna HEHE ARM THE PRICES OF— ART SHADES 

THE ABINGDON CORD SQUARES, SUXJSXu 

BIZ£8: SbyS Sbysi abj 3 H h r t tbyt 8 b J 8 fry 4 3 by 4* to 4 Uy 7 jdfc *q^ 

0 - 7« 0 - 11/3 13 0 4 6 0 10/. M b 42- each. 

Alan muds in nil widths for Stair a, Landings. and Panama 
ABINGDON CARPET MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 100, THAMES WHARF, 
ABINGDON-ON-TH AMES. 


theUNIVERSAL 

FOOD CHOPPER 

does away with the 
drudgery of the 
chopping howl, chops 
all kinds of food, 
coarse or fine as 
wanted, rapidly and 
easily. 


Of All First Class Ironmongers 

4 / 9 , 5 /-, S/ 6 , 9 /-* 

Booklet V Free. ToanyUdy 

Sending m the names of two 
friends who should have a 
Food Chopper we will Bend 
one set Measuring Spoons fiee. 

Landers, Fiary At Clark 

8 * Bradford Avenue 
RrdcroB Street 
London,. EL. C. 


BIRKBECK BANK 

EfTTAULIBHED l«l7 

Current Accounts. 2 per cent. Interest allowed oo 

minimum monthly ha lances when not drawn below j£ioo>. 

DepositB. 2^per cent. Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
Advance* made. Stock* A Share* bought and sold. 

Apply—C. F. RAVENSCRQFT, SfCfttaiy, . _ 

Sunt Lamp tan Buildings, High Holborn, W.Q 


SHORT-LEG 

Effectually Concealed. . 
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[CIVE ALMOST n>OMl/CH LicHT! 


CAR LSBAD 


X CTS on th« Ut«p mid RuRhutheUdDeyjk C*oli 
« tba Blood, ole&ri out the Bile, (>**■ tb* Held 
Bold, uni clwiui th« Stomach In ft naturaJ mu- 
Dti, A don tal(*n In the morning before tffuklfeft 
ecu lmmedlmMr after. Of ail ohtmUti. 

SOLO IN PACKETS 2d. EACH. 

W m a Box 1/-, ANT SHSUI8T QA& SUPPLY $ 
or e box. po#i /roe. 1 h I 1 ™ 

THE RUB1E LABORATORY, Ilford, London. 

FREE Sampl. Packet on receipt of itamp. 

Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ar COSTS LITTLE-WORTH MUCK 

Rubie 






MINDES 
LIMITED 
NSBURY, LONDON 


-L DEALERS 

Prlc«— 


3 id 


Veritas 

Gas Mantles 

Outlast and Outshine all others. 

Made of selected Hamie Fibre, many times stronger 
than cotton generally used. T Specially toughened 
and chemically impregnated, they shine 
many months without breakage, 

OP ALL DEALERS. 

Veritas Light Co, - - - London. 
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PATEWT, 


CAMPBELL’S 

MELODEONS 

MAKE CHEERFUL HAPPY HOMES. 

They luvre Organ and Celestial Tone and Dulcet 
Bell AcconipaniueiiU. No Home should he 
without one- The soWiud Psalm, the soul- 
stirriiip Hymn, the Cheerful Bung and the Merry 
Dance e»ti all lie played an these eiiarminp Iiife ru- 
pil'dil*. No Knowledge or Hunin Required. 
300,000 Testimonials- 0 if eat Bargains. 



lipociiil Offer to the Reader? of " Tmk EtkaSD MAO*Eiw*. ,r 

Campbell's "Gem 11 Helodeon ..... 'price only SB 

Campbell's '* Miniature “ Me I adeem.,, „ lO O 

CunpbaH'i “ Parogen *■ Melodeon .. 14- 

Csmpbell a ■■ Favourite" Helodeon ,, 10,0 

Cut oiil Lilia nud wml P.O.O, far the aji.oiint. 

Ejttier wiiit c arriage paid io Orea-t Brii^iu and Ireland. 


Send for Oujnpt indla New 1906 Illustrated Price List of all 
of MuftfOAl IniLrumflnU TALKING MACHINES fr 

each ; also 16,60c Gold Moulded Columbia RECORDS* reduce 
coii. Send ]il stamp to CAMPBELL * CO.. Musical Inst 


Don't Cough-use 

They st once check the Cough 
and remove the causa 

Theflnrivalled 

One Loienge alone relieve*, 

Sold everywhere, Tins Ujd, each. 

{eating's lozenges] 


WORTH 

ATTENTION 


ONE BOTTLE 
FULL SIZE 0 L 
POST FREE v/y 


If you drink WHISKY 

GET THB BEST. 


nlLMOURS 

u MELFORt 


WHISKY 




DON’T SNEEZE. 

Fou csii easily snd qiiirklj get rid of your 
cold % lifting 

DR. MACKENZIE’S 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling Bottle 

It Instantly Relieves and quickly 
Cures Cold In the Head and 
Headache j Arrests Influenza. Is 

the best remedy for Faintness* 
Dizziness, Neuralgia In the Head. 
A Specific for Hay Fever. 

Sold by all Chemist* and Stores. 
Price ■ or if you cannot obtain jl si 
your Chemists [refuse worthless imi¬ 
tations) send 14 Stamps and it will be 
sent Post Free from 

MACKENZIE'S CURE DEPOT, ftEAWNC. 



ER& 




WORLD-RENOWN-., 

‘Glycerine & Honey Jelly 




FOR CHAPS p ROUGH ft ESS 0 f SKIN, ETC. 

Occasioned bv Cold or Heat. It Softens snd 
Improves the Hands. Fncv r end Skin ffCneraJly, 
FORTY YEARH INCREASING DEMAND, 

Held by ftU ChemliU ana Store. In Metallic Tabw &L tad 
ar lent postage free for (tampi by Proprietor* 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, 
Pcrf umtrM to Htr Late Majesty Qi i«n Victoria w 

IS, Golden Spirant, Rcocwt St,, Lphoqh^ W, 


PEACH Sl^CURTAI NS 


For economy, beauty* and durability In high grade., artistic 
new style. Elegant and Uwful XMA§ QIFTS- 

I I 9am). Peach A Bona, \ 
The Loams, 1 

|_Nottiiiitfham- \ 


Send for Booklet S HZ, 

" £uaffe*tii>n* in Stitwnt.™ 

Frv? for the rt&Jhup. 

Contains Illustrations of Lace. Sergo, and Tnpeatrv Curtain*, Li 
and Tlmdrrj. F,ve.tv Ttum mWMj.saving- Wrl jt to-ttiT. 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 

Required If you me the world.rKnowntd 
BURGESS 1 LION OINTMENT. 

It hoa hthI many a limb from Lhe kruJW 
Cined others after bet ng given up by Uz -— * 
The BghT H jenf eu v for Woi stfs Midi 
Dmaasms, A Cebtms 1 Curs fur CL 

TLIBOLTHB, AnSCk&SttJS. EGZIVft, sv. 
rkwndi of ^Hnflujiiuij /™. «u 
Bolil toy all Cliemisi k ^ <!« 1/14, per box. or poet free for P. O. from 

Proprietor. K BURNERS, GO, Omy r s Inn Rood* London. “ ~ 




IMPROVED 


Knitted Corsets 


Su&nart without Pressi 

Good Unahrlnkahle injury (.lntton uid Pur* 
WodQftii F nJprrjatbiTig. Write for Illustrated 
List free; nipnonr UHBREAKABLE " HER¬ 
CULES " CORSETS IN COUTIL, fmiu.%lt 

Smnfitr wtrrt fry*, MrntUm “ Strand Magnmin*^ 


KSITTKll HlRSFT & n.QTHIM ffl„ m. ffgmflpM M,, Isltlug** 


¥ 


STRENGTH 
BY MAIL! 


wry System i* different to all otl^m 
I train jou IndivldiiiilLy. frt fqmiii 
of «CRrdm for one and aJL llralth la 
the :tjm—strollfrtjl follow*. An Ideal 
System of Home Training for 
busy man and women, a&j for 
would-be "Strong Men ' 1 undert^e 

Ui <-ure everyday iiilnicntft and Fhi deal 
Defects under gunrantee. So 
monotony Oonfldenflv rH^nr.meodied 
by the Editors ot all Physical Culture 

-MiqturiiiftS. and C- B FRY, E*a. t 

. EnurliLiid'e Premier Athlete. Picard 

^ill hr in it you tfnns anrl fr** lmokfot. " Health at nurnr. Uhi*. 
DO IT "iiSw**- 1 nstriictjve. Delays are dangerous. 

T. INCH* Physical Culture Kvp^rt, Dept. S, 
Thfl Broadway, Fulham* London, 8.W. 

Ladies please ultkem Lad I am' Dept. B, for "Health* Stnn«tlL 

nml Itennty* 1 booklet and ten us. 



Original from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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1 WHOLE ^ MEAL 

makes the most Delicious and Wholesome 

BROWN BREAD. 

Absolutely the most Perfect Obtainable - made from Choicest Wheats by special 
process, eliminating all indigestible husk, whilst retaining the digestible inner 
bran and thegerm. Rich in food salts, makesTeeth and Bone, Bra in and Muscle, 
Matured natural food. Order of your dealer. Put up in J^lb., 7 lb* and i+lb. 
Cloth Bags. Recommended by Doctors, Athletes and Physical Cukurists, 
TO BE GIVEN AWftY FREE—1200 “THREE-MINUTE” BREAD MACHINES. 

No.8 Size (to make 10 loaves) value «/«. No. 4 size (for 6 Loaves) value 8 /- in 
exchange for Coupons as follows (every bag has a Coupon) :— 

No, 3 Size I No. 4 Sjz* 

Free for 34a Coupons. | Free for z6o Coupons, 

For (how who tarmoi: *nvc so many enttpons specially favourable ^mogemeijTs have been nude. 
No one, not even wf, are allowed to ail the Machines outright under 10/6 & 3 j- 
They make Bread in three minute*, untouched by hand. 

Try Hindbaugh's Whole Meal now:— A Bag for trial purpose* sent Post Free 
for twelve id. Stamps- First Sample Order opened every morning this month 
Will al$o receive a Machine free. 

Addrew: HINDHAUBH’S (D*plA.D.), NEWCASTLE. 


fiOO^k 

o 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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EVIDENCE 

Boston. Mass., October 2 *nd, 1904 . 
Evans Vacuum Cap Company* St. Loui3, Mo. 

Genitonm ,—I believe that any man who&e blood is in 
good condition can cultivate a healthy and complete growth 
of hair. 1 had been losing my hair for about ten years, and 
there was a bare space, about three indicrwide, extending 
from front to the back part of my head. I saw the advert 
tisemetii of the Evans Vacuum Cap in £pe*yfodys Mag***nt 
some time ago, and the logic of the argument appealed to 
me. I cut the advertisement out and carried it in my 
pocket, knowing that I would be in St* Louis at the World* 
Fair in charge of my Automobile Spring Exhibit* which 
was recently awarded a gold medal. 

I have now used the Cap for a little over three months, 
and my photograph enclosed herewith will show you the 
results l nave obtained. 1 mailed this photograph home to 
my wife in Boston, and her surprise at noting the growth of 
hair on my head will perhaps be appreciated by quoting 
from her letter : “ Y T our picture came an this morning;, but 
how strange it seems* Are you wearing a wig, or has the 
Cap really made your hair grow in again ? " 

Although 1 appreciate me honour of getting the gold 
medal on my own invention, yet 1 am frank to say that 1 
have derived more satisfaction from having my hair restored 
than receiving the medal. 

yOTB—This letter it not to he putfiatad u>*£A tipuatKre 
attached, Hwtver, a fn am tide of oxime, bearing name ujkI 
qddrcs* of (A* writer, mil he tent qn request. 


The Bank Guarantee. 



Flavin* pn>Ted beyond all yues- 
t loti tlutl & reasonable use or our 
invention, tho Evans Vacuum 
Gap, will develop a natural, i*er- 
menent growth of hair, vru show 
nur conAtlanta- by fumialibi* the 
Ap|4biiltf under an TmuualltLeil 
guarantee backed by the Jeflbrm 
Wk. HI u,i lit. Mo.. U.0.A All 
we nek in that yma deposit- the 

C ts of the CVtp In the J ffterfwn 
k of &t. Louis, where it will 
remain during the trial period, 
auhj pet to jour own order. This 
irtii]ply implies that the invention 
is not tn'icifl ordered through 
ruriosil j, hut that It will bo usftil, 
and that it all we uk, If you do 
m>t cultivate a mAdaot 
growth of hair ta convince 
you that tiie Method ileffw. 
Urn* limply notify the Iltmlc, 
and they will return jmir 
degKMft In full 

We have do agrTi tn. and no 
one is Authorised to soil, ofTer fmr file, or receive money for the 
Evans Vacuum Gap. All Ckpe a™ told under the flank's guarantee, 
And aU uunejr li cent direct to the JilRstwn Hunk. 

Even One Application of a Vacuum gives tile rtlp a iiWant, 
tiiifUu* Wr mud Jon that denotes the tweaenee of new life in the 
sculp, anil which oumut be obtained by any other mnuit 
Let us semi you some literature shout this Appliarco—even If 
you are not in need of it we know you will be Interested In the 
Invention and In what it date. An illustrated, hook will be sent 
you free on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 
919, Fullerton Bldg,, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 



Wash at Home 

With Bradford's New 
VOWEL 
Washing Machine. 

“ SIMPLEST A BEST ” 

is the unaiumou* testimony 
qf thousands of users. 

Free Tria l 

Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue: post free. 

T. BRADFORD & Co., 

MO to Mi, High Hoi born, London. 


YOUR LINEN 
DIRECT. 

CARRIAGE PAID. 



| Colts™. S/-. 3.*, 4/t 4-doi. 

Oath vith Order. 

Linen Handkerchiefs, 2 ■. 43 i-do®. White Shim. ifi. 3 fl, 

each Urine tJi*d always tram — 1 Tut PaM, Mill Mabf 

(9. M. DeptJ, Sroearuar Itiujdrated price littfne on 



M. | Jh ■■ Why hare an ugly uore when by using c 
Un^f ScfmuMiflc Now Ibudkiiiea any uttly shall*— 

111 pug. snub, proniLTient. bottled c i. I. 

11 etc , etc —can b* kupnoved In a iWt time* 

Price IO-. All afflmtod wife that dfs 
tresatM complaint, ,h A Bed Now.” should eeud M for our 
K<*| No** Cure. Pur ouUtamling ears i]» our_ Bor 
Very sucewaful Price lOy*. We have IJli 
Elevators for little people, S B and 144, 

ULackhead Lotion, I f. dfc., tzc. All foreign 
ortlrra 1 4 film. Hand far HixAlM on 

" Aids to Beauty." Th* W, Douglas Co 
(A Ki IT. Houghton St.. Lfv* 


irarpool 


Sc 


our Ear Machine. 
Plumpers, IG,-* 


EARS 


FOR 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 

OBCBILKIE is a naw thread 
of the moat bonit iful fjHllWy 
Look* Hk* Bilk at *_ fifth 
part nf tiic Wfll 

Equal to Bilk, and re! 



OSCSILKTE Is a 

of the tnuat bouiijt iful 
Look* ilk* Bilk 

__ 

reudtli It* 

uit-re. Mode In thee* ibp, 
Pine/ Ia WpliuraraxidIWy 
Twin*," In a iruui variety of 
coloun. Also in Pi trm. Lily- 
White in sis sizes. fr™n Eatrw 
Ultra Fine to Kxtre Btout. 
Ask vout Fancy Uraper pt Art 
Needlework Stores for this 
beautiful luetrcun yam, also for 
full pirtlrulorn of 

3rd GRAND 

PRIZl COMPETITION* 
£73 CASH PRIZES. 


If unable to procure, write us for name of 
stockholder. 

TUBBS. HIBCOCKS A CO. DtpLlK Hilton Street, E.C- 

HKade card and umpire imt lmh receifit of kIe atatnps, 




UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SOLID WHITE BONE. 

MAun/l/l Ivory rm/SH 

CAST STEEL BLADES 

TABLE KNIVES 

ALSO E s se ft T^Do 

HAND FORCED^^^GPERDCK 
TABLE KFS^p* 

8/6 PER DOZ. 

DESSERT Do. 

8/- PER DOZ. 

ALL POST FREE:. 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY & PLATE GR ^ ,NC 

AFRESH FROMsFINISHERS HANDS 


SOLID IMPROVE-D NICKEL SILVER 

TABLE SPOOLSon FORKS 
©/Cper OOZ- 
DESSERT Ditto 

5/&PLR00Z 

TEA SPOONS 
PER DOZ 


SAMPLES 

these Goods 
POST FREE ON APPROVAL 


TAe CArfrttan Mari 1 ]!. 

Thf fa L ie knives !0, - d01»)U* boC.ll strong 


91 Pieces above Cutlery and 
Spoons dnd Forks. 

In Solid Oak, Walnut,or Maho- 
cany Chest (ss illustration), 
Cloth Covered Ttay^ with space 
for each article—liras;* Mounts 
and Handles, Lock, and Two 
Keys. With the better cutlery, 
£A 16* 

Cheaper Set, £3 17a. Bd. 
WieIi At A " Strength Spoons ,ind 
Forks imd Special Cutlery, 
fine White Celluloid fast hard 
Handles, which will not split 
in use, £6, 

With "A" Quality Si I v#r-Plated 
Spoons and Forks and our 
Extra Quality (Double 
Shear) Through Tang 
While - Handle Cutlery* 

£8 10a. 


POST FHEE 

Electro 

iuLl ritroiiK and Elegant, 

Hand Engraved. 

I flftft, says i " We can honestly aa y wa are MrpriMd thatsuch (irtfek-fl am lie sut'piled it so small a. M*t. 
idiwEiie. and would be cheap at double the price. The lame remark applies to tbuufckel silver, ’ 

Containing 91 Pieces- 

is Table Knives, 

12 Dessert do. 
i Pair Carvers, 
t Steel, 

is Table Forks, 

6 Table Spoons, 

12 Dessert Forks, 

T3 Deleft Spoons, 

12 Tea Spooni, 

4 Salt do. 
i Mustard Spoon f 
i Soup Ladle, 

* Sauce Ladle, 
i Gravy Spoon, 
e Sugar Sifter, 
i Sugar Tong?*. 

91 Pieces of Cutlery 
and Plate In Solid 
Oak, Walnut* 
or Mahogany 
Chest, 

Hand Forg&d 
Cutlery* 

£4 15&. 

With cast 
Steel Cutlery, 

£3 178. 6d. 

50 Pieces, 
£2 78. 6d. 
cari\ paid, 
/Hurt rated 
Cataktgae 
Free* 

Money returned or Oo«'ds 
exchanged if not approved. 
Cheques crossed " Louden 01 ty and 
Midland Bank." 


mid hiin 


Ail Carriage 

Paid* 


Special 


Attention 


Foreign 


and 


Colonial 


Orders. 


HE SH EFFIELD COODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLYC* 

1 c .Fft££ HAVELOCK WORKS Teut iT aE cT 


Teuri §TRECr 


SHEFFIELD 


BENSON’S LONG GOLD CHAINS 


For Christmas Presents . 


CAN BE PUKUHABED BY 

“trbe tEtmes" 

MONTHLY PAYMENT 

SYSTEM. 

BENSOJNtS do not charge extra 
for buying this way. 


INuBtrafgd 

Booka 

FREE. 


No. l. nf Wateli™, Louie 
Ohalnti, Atf>ert* h and 
Jewellery. 


No. 2, of (iloekjL' 1 Iih|m?H&1 
Plata," and Flags, 

No. 3, of BAtct Articles 
for PnweBta. 

Mention Tifi MnoJEixr. 


crc^TftiTtTt 


Long Gold Chains, about 56 tm, long, £4 to £100. 


A Variety of other Designs always In Stock. 

62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 



Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SAMPU.fr 
T=nee-. 


NICOLE 

UiJPLEX-RECORDS, 


A REVOLUTION IN RECORDS. 

Every disc talking.machine user should send at once for a Frw Sample of 
the splendid Nicole Duplex Record* In writing send Three Stamps for coat of 
postage, packing, etc. Nicole Duplex Records are 5/4 each* lOin. 
Records* and 1/4 each, 7 In. Records* But there is a superb Record on each 
side, which makes them nearly half as cheap again as other Recards—two Records for the 
price of one* 

Writ# tor Free Sample to NICOLE FRfiRES, Ltd. (Bept. $, 21, Ely Place, Ilolbern, E.C. 


\CHRISTMAS\ MORDAN'S 


EVER-POINTED 

PENCILS. 


This atyla In 
■llyar* 1 
Gold (with 
Morocco Case}, 
»-* 




Lead* mtA trith 

Pencil. 



What belter gift could you offer than this useful, artistic, and perfactlydiiriabad ever-pointed Pencil? It is 
made by Mordan$„ the pioneers of ever ■pointed pencils, who hold unique place amongst silversmiths for 
careful* artistic craftsmanship and sterling value in every pencil made. Made in a variety of tasteful designs. 

Aik your Jeweller or Stationer, or write fw Illustrated Booklet, Free, from 8 Mmuu* k Ok, Ltd., iVCftj Road, London, E.C. 






Gtobe^Veroieka 


“ ELASTIC ” 
BOOKCASES. 


For CASH or DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


A SYSTEM OF UNITS. 

Wa are the originators of the** UNIT MM IDEA* 

GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY. 

ALWAYS COMPLETE, but 

NEVER FINISHED* 

All goods are packed free, and orders to the value of £2 tnd 
upward-i are delivered carriage paid to any good* Italian in Great 
Britain. Catalogue No, SB Fail Free frcuari^ 

Sits SloVc^WerwlckeGt*.. 

&td 


Office and Library Pumlmbers* 
«. HOLBOHN VIADUCT* LONDON, E.C.: 
sa, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, R.W* 


NEURALGIA 


Quickly and 
Safety Cured by 


Excruciating 1 Pain in Head or Pace, Neuralgia, Head ache, Tooth¬ 
ache, or Tic, is cured in a few minutes by ZOX, the harmless 
remedy. Certified as free from any injurious substance. 

CPFP CPF P Rend stumped addressed envelope, mentioning Stsiand 

■ IT Isb v™r C«^\a Magazine, and two Simple Powders will be sent Free. 

Zoi Powdew from Chemists, Stores, etc., U- and S>B a box; 
pout free from Tub £01 Ua, ]], Hal ion Garden, London, E.C. 


Witkimt 

Aniffstffi 

Seeks, 


m or« 

V 3 i 


A GOOD STEP 


In the direction of n*aiHi, 
EUoe, nn>l Comfort la taken 
when you buy a pair of 


Dr BOGYES (Patent) ASBESTOS (HygifRie) SOfliS. 

They Prevent Cold, B et Perspiring, or Inflamed Feet, and Cura 
Conn, Bunion*. and Calluuitiea, and are the mo*! practical boot 
»ek eTtr made. Try a pair, they‘II plena* you, 

M&d« In S qualities, 6d , 1/-, SV- per pair, puat bee all over tha world on nrwdmt of P.0, 
w stomp*, Write for defli-rihtiva parii|diluL Inige Dimni fco RctaiI*?™. Wholes 
Export Agents Wanted —Dr* F. Hogyes rPepL Ti, 67, Aiders* te fit.. London, K < 


With 
Asbestos 
Seeks, 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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MIDLAND FURNISHING CO 

9-77, Judd Street, King’s Cross, London. 

i 


/ FURNISH ON 

EASY TERMS. 


NO ADDED INTEREST. 

NO extra charges. 


L'otmtrj Order* packed 
tw* and L-arri)i#e paid. 


Hour*. 9 Ml e ; 
Hatunlajti, 9 till & 

i Thumbs* we do NOT 
clow early. 


FURNISH ON EASY TERMS. 


Guide and 
CatuJjogqe free. 

Mention ltd* 
Magazine. 


NO DEPOSIT 

REQUIRED. 


Oak Bedroom Suit*. 1 

camprUiqg lVanliubc, Dttea I 
vitti bemted |lui door ctx 1 
one iJdfl, and di^.ttratod vw L 
pretty oxMlicnl oniatuanfa I 
on Uie other. DrMgtog I 

Chent, with lanre lx Tailed J 

Shu*. With two f 

drawer* below. PnttUr I 
tiled Mafhln Top Waih- J 
Aland. ha-rlng a cuplmanl j 
beneath and towtl rail* , 
and two Rush Rented I 
UhafriL 

Price A7 - IT - S. 


TERMS. 

Aid wrth 

A 20 „ 

A 50 „ 

£100 „ 


TOWN OR COUNTRY. 

...... 6 O per M&ntA. 

.. 11 O .+ 

.. „ El fl O n „ 

,, AS A 0 .. „ 

... .. !, £4 10 o .. .+ , 

Any Amount pro rata 


No Interest 
<jt extra 



I V * f Will not corrode^ 

iu Sr inc t perm** 

fW bent, Patent Stopper makes 
Spilling ip opening 
and pouring practically 
Htesible* Please stipulate Tr if J 

1 PAUL'S.* I '\A 

recognise by special Jill 
Of all good Stationers, ^l|K 
no more [him w*.3' ^ j 

common inks. 


Scotch Shortbread 


Made from the BEST & PUREST 
Materials, makes a Delicious Dainty 
for the Table, Afternoon Teas, etc, 

THICK FINCH! In TARTAN TIN!, 1/4 A 2/! Moh. 
RAKE! In TARTAN TIN!, VS, 2/10. 4/-, * 6 6 „ 

OAKE! In OOXE!, 1/E, 2/0, a/ll, A ■/- Moh. 

Remittance to occ&mfmny orders, 

WM. KENNAWAY, Dept. c. 

9 6 7, HOLBURN ST., ABERDEEN. 


! Buy your Cl CABS Direct. 

“La Credenta” 

The Pick of the World's Markets, \ 

Mode in the full*awing Bins* and Qualities. Tit, 


Bamiia 

No. 1 Borneo*. 5-0, poat Fiw, SB lOO, 11 a 

H 1 Cablnit* . ..— bo, „ e e .. too, IS y 

■* 3 . RathucbHd* .. 50 + , t bo .. too 10 9 


- t Dilfih Stlallu bo. „ 19 - 100 . aa c 

SAMPLES *"» VrsL°p le f r c “ I 

JAS. SUTCLIFFE, 15, Northgatfl, HALIFAX. I 

Digitized by CxOOQlC 


Price |/e post Tree, the Fifth Edition of the 



Universal Standard 
Catalogue 

or rut 

POSTAGE STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD. 

422 Paflpft, 2,flOO Uluitritloha, Include* *11 
■tui3|* tmu&i to date of nuhlicatlMi. with 
prie* of iswsh, umiawl and umiI. 


POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS. 


□ um- 
md pne** 

Quite N* w and ffp "to Jisitc "WxiUlor 'rilnitr*tod 
Lf*t and 

WHITFIELD KINO & OO., IPSWICH. 

JCtniCiiro im 


Origif 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Thai * what we offer you with our new Razor, Imagine, if you can t a Razor 
a yard long.—think of the number of shaves it will give you without dulling 
its edge, You couldn't use a Ra*yr of this sibut you can use sections of it. 
That was the idea that produced the " Ever-Ready,"' 

The success of the 4b Kvcr-Rcady " Safety is in its blades— 24 In Number — 
Always Sharp, Always Keen, Ever Read}— No Honing, No Stropping - 
your dealer will always exchange a dozen dull blades for a dozen brand new ones 
at 2 6 a dozen, post free, Compare these features with any other Safety on the 
market. YOU DON’T HAVE TO SHARPEN THEM* New blades 
are so inexpensive that you can throw them away; but if you want to sharpen 
them y-ou can* Every blade will give from io to 40 shaves without stropping, 
and without the least danger of cutting the face. 

Should you have a Safety and be bothered with sharpening, buy our blades 
and we will do it for you—they will fit your. Safety frame- Price 6/6 per dozen, 
post free. The li Ever-Ready " Razor Set contains 24 blades, packed in a hand¬ 
some case, and can tie procured wherever Cutlery is sold throughout the world, 
if your Dealer should not have them, send direct to us, and we will let you 


At any rale write for our Free Booklet, 

Complete Sot (24 Blades 1 .. . 21/ - 

1 Oor extra blades (to fit any Safety Razor; 6 6 


Hamburg, dgrmahyj newyork, u.m,: 

Pickhuben, 4. Hth Duane Street. 

AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., LONDON, E,C 









ivi 

wQi 

yL| / *yj 

8 / # J 

<M/ / <j 

■A 1 

f 


MEMORY MNEMONICS. 

ASTUREL S m EIHORY SYSTEM, the mart novel and 
liiupk jvt dcrlsML Use untuin iiLt nt of 1 good mem wr. loeiwiJ 
tin] tlw *tt 1 i«Ic!ti t miic] ri!iitl#r t Eh Mippiemcotad by methods 

(if 10 rosy hmlo fuLu. Horry. ymmL IhcK of 00D«lltruti«l, lc„ 

How to (imw .l Mind, Tliinkinir TiftcknitrJs, 4c. The complete 
■,ys|■: 1 1 pi 1 no lewmn. i 1. FREE inj juirt of the world. 

THE TALISMAN PUBLISHING PRESS. HARROGATE. 



GOOD ENGLISH GUNS. 


Ikiulilfl IJE-bure, 

Twist 


3-bure, top leverei. 
liarnals, kft full 


clink ■■ 45 lijirjK'lioti, treMe | 

— — flip. Damascus larreli 

■ 03/-* Ac. llnmTnflvlffis iJunsi. Damascus £.5 5s, am 

■ upwards* Gum that sheet well and wear well, uheuner 1 

■ quality ijciuMfis, double bolted, from 3S 6, Approval. Air | 

■ Omit. Kiflra, Express KtSc*. MTldfowler# h Ac, Ud free. 

A L.JAME94REYNOL- “ - 


7 LS, ft. George St,,Mlnorlee,E*C. 



“Taste Tells. 


9t 


The only Scotch Whisky awarded Grand Prix for Purity and Excellence at 

international and Universal Exposition, M6ge, Belgium, 1905. 

TAYLOR’S 

HIGHLAND WHISKY. 

V 0 ,H. # io Years Old, 42s, per Dozen. Blue and White, 15 Years Old, 48s. per Dozen. 
G.H.Li., 20 Years Old Guaranteed, 54s. per Dozen. 

Sent ditetri from Bond ! ( Carriage Paid. Less Is, per dv*, A Cash with Order. Battles and Cases free. 

1. H. TAYLOR & OQ., Dlatillera, LEITH, SCOTLAND* And 71, Albion Strcot, LEEDS. 
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SHORTHAND IN 3 DAYS 

Thf Tyi*?!? riier hu MLUjersedcd the pen, The 
HtfTicn i, HU|4irst?dta pencil ahorthaud. You ru 
lfitrtj r^U'injIV[V jh three days — li*tid] sborthauJ 
requires t*tUc months. Stttiotypv tum only &ix 
njxeil HipiiE—pencil dturthand hu 
u£ ii^nfl and coot ni t inn* to \» learnt anti 
ranchknd, Simply pttm ibe keyii uf ike 

STENOTYPER MACHINE 

ntiil if. PRINTS your shorthand. Von nm 
use two hundft B rj - r_,-ni.l of one You r&ji W»k 
at and undufflland the llNJUtt StexiotYpi' 
can be itad as rfttUy ruid quickly ai other 
prim if]it, cither by vounwlf or *ny othero(Nn 
tor. C'ericflwfai fV Loudon Chamber 

tif ttJJIMLfTTC, &vcitt# vf Art* , ^ 

One of^-iTitwr docs 230 wmtli tier minute. 
Another attained a tfjwsfd of i*> rei 
nihmt* in it days. Semi 7«.J ti&uiEj* 
inanierii atety for fall par? if u bn and 
Iwtnictton Book: Adiln-i*- 

STENOTYPER CO. 

St JSuHh L&ne, Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C 


FREE BOOK 

Illustrated Brochure 
on Correct Breath • 
ing. and Copies of 
Testimonial^ post 
free on receipt of 
post-card. 


Read About a Wonderful Ltitle 
instrument that greatly in¬ 
creases your lung: capacity and 
enables yc u to breath* strongly 
“J d *“Py without ekertlon. 
..The JirenrhinjF Tube U n nuirvellnun 
Mile instrument thilt quirk k turn-he* 
lli^ True Kcinia- of 13 1 i 1 1 W Wry 

iHMi.h peo|ile niily imrttally om- their 
J'lijjfK, ami Lhrmijtn breathing 

MjHVr from |nmrand tlinmt tnonitiiini 
auu genera] injiiuiri-d vitality. 

hi'vp breathing kills JiMw oik| 
pTiiruinif'K long life. The body live* on 
Qlj-wn : the inure nxygtu absorbed the 
healthier tha kh]> k. The breathing 
Tulie i which Jh ptomJL, portable, and mu 
be carried in the uorkrti erardww the 
lungs to their fullest extent, This 
nuNtiii Llit* ah«tirjn juji of prrhai* 
double the usual quantity of 
Oxygen. Regular exercise with the 
instrument i-iumllv inma»n (he rheat 
mamiwMiii tw.» i.> four inches. Hut 
a Brwt hiii* Tj, lie, mi! in jveiy ahon 
tiniYr you will be i different being, ft«h 
niff if longer, healthier, more cheerful, 
and man energetic. 

Price 9s + sd. t post free. 

P-JV" h J be envied. and mm le n*J *bit to 
The H real h I ng Co r rf ,Vf*H rt jwicjtWj 

The HRP AtM i hut. rn 


pwiirply ill Ji iroore in Itir *tnclr. Wh™ 

hn««i‘,T 7.'^ " I,r r, n 1,t ! 1 " ! 't imtwfTHl it. ran >w 

„„A ui „L_ ” J*. W f^ HrtnmT. firm, rfmplft, light, 

tBdfiltt. L **t» twice as long, sweeps batter. 

u™ 4 ? 111 jf?, u no Thninwniu in nut, 

W i]l b i l]]y ja kinoe.1 13, 19, and 9 a «acH. 
1 !JL ,s \“ dealen, or [Hint fo e fnun — 

L MASON A C 0 , t John Strwtp DARLIHCTOM 

iMiRliHlj AWP PATEYTFntk 

Applied to all Hand Banisters- 


Don’t Cut Vour Face l Got a Genuine 

STAR SAFETY RAZOR 

The Simplest. Cleanest, and MosL Comfortable 
Rasor in the World, 

A m-eUiftn of ipe«l ntuI efh^i eWH with ehadtit* KwiAa 
Oliver Wendell Holmes «nr»; lx k ptiw gocMlwill {o 
mv race that Imd* me In cTninnipnil Star 3*feiy TTiins s to all 
*ho intvel hy laud nr Ren, ji« well u tu all nh" iter at homo m 
Hingle Razor complete, 7 & Kxtn* RUric-, Automatic 
Star Stmpper, * 3 Pateut MaprUuU St top, % Handoaiuo 

Lmoh IO * to 100 - H rffc at one* far fW U*L 

Of all Silversmiths, Cutler*, and Chemist** 
MARKT St Co.j Ap|!^i, 3t4|oi Pejit,. #, City Rtf., London. 


Cherry Slossom 

Soot 
Polish 


The 

Queen of Holland 


Hut the Queen of Boot PolishtKi is Cherry Blossom 
Hoot Polwh. The BEST ihc LOVELIEST, and 
itiLidi ihe EASIEST lo use, for Box C^ilf (ilaci 
Kid, all boots* DEFIES DAMP. WHITE US 
FOB DAINTY FREE SAMPLE. Halves ihc 
Worlc and Doubles die Brilliance. It has no un- 
pleasant smell. jd.,^d ,6d Tins. Our SH TLTJNG 
OUTFIT has such a Splendid Sale l>ecause it is 
such Splendid Value, Grocers Bootmakers, ^c, 

BUTTERCUP METAL POLISH 

•HADE [X ENGLAND, Require* leas Rubbing and 
gke* ruor^ Splendour. STANDS THE WEATHER 
9o luvely. and helpis to Pmwrvc Metals. Ul,, ad., 
4 hL, 6lL Tlim. Cnwyrp. ullin^n, !•' 

CHISWICK SOAP CO., LOUDON, W. 


TROUSER STRETCHER A PRESSER. 

Tailom, Outfitter^, or Poet Free, 4 0 |il,nn With 
uno Pmuter, 5 0 , and mm lllujitmteil. 0 0. 

COMBII^ggOT TREE, LTD , ACCBINCTQH* 


I dressy trousers 1 

ami lliat Aiunrtni-Ai you like 
are the remit of raping thu 

• EASYFIX > 


- rr>T,itxu von ra j .- rijeij.I 


DEEP BREATHING 
LENGTHENS LIFE 
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JT Equally Soothing ■®s 
to Lungs and Stomach. 


A strong point in favour of Angier’s 
Emulsion is that it is alike soothing 
to the respiratory and digestive 
organs. It not only relieves trouble¬ 
some coughs, bronchitis and all 
chest affections, but at the same 
time it soothes the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the stomach and intestines 
and keeps the digestive organs in a 
healthy condition to perform their 
functions naturally. Angier’s Emul¬ 
sion, although mild and bland 
{almost like cream), has a truly won¬ 
derful effect in stimulating a weak 
stomach and restoring lost appetite. 


Cures Coughs, 
Soothes the Lungs, 
Helps Digestion. 


Doctor Surprised at Rapid 
Improvement. 

Dear Sirs— I have long (bought that 1 would like 
to Rive you a testimonial, as I derived such great 
he net] t from taking your Emulsion on two occasions 
of serious illness- The first lime was a severe bron¬ 
chial attack with a racking cough. J was ordered 
your Emulsion, and after the first few doses *aa 
wonderfully relieved. The next illness was a severe 
attack of jaundice with complications, which caused 
intense paln + ] was attended by one of the most 
eminent doctors in Dublin, After trying many 
medicines without relief he ordered me your Emul¬ 
sion* to be taken in large doses, a table spoonful in 
half a teacup of warm milk three times a day, My 
doctor was as much surprised as 1 wjs at the mar¬ 
vellous way In which I improved, After only a ftw 
doses the pain and complications ceased, and, by ihe 
continued use of Angler's Emulsion* the dreadful 
yellow colour from jaundice, which usually remains 
so Jong, rapidly went off. I have recommended it to 
many friends. One in particular, who has Ion*; 
suffered from weak d^estion and other stomach 
troubles, has derived the greatest benefit from the 
Emulsion, l consider it an invaluable remedy and 
a most agreeable medicine to take. 

(Name and address furnished privately.) 



A FREE SAMPLE 

on receipt of 3 ,d. for postage, Mention Strand Mac, 

THE ANGIER CHEMICAL C0„ Ltd*, 
as Snow Hill, London! E*C» 


ph&5phiTe3 


(LIME AND SODA) 

tftmnifg t 


An Ucmcdy 

Art M.TIG3* tfV TUB 

Throat and Lungs, 

p&rttcaLirty uroodHtU w6 CbflitmiptlflPHi 

raft of the 

Digestive Apparatus, 

SuVAecie an J Cfinmk, 

an trail OMJU>r.i_Mr*Tior rii* 

Kidneys and Bladder. 

useful tH 

General Debility and 

Wasting Diseases, 

Especially ^bcu due to Taw My nutrition. 

Thr of *2ie Cinuliimi J5,mk.at*r»y 

■dApt H t« tU Hfilment pf pf 6t btLtifld 

VflJiiV. 

The (hit il ItBAfid pjbtililr, md tLt Enuritloa II 
a^-9u»L( ip lK( q iit n*nutiv 

DIRECTION* INSIDE. 


SOLE PFiOPPiCf FOH GREAT BRITAIN 

The Angier Chemical Company,Lt d- 

31 & 12 SftQW Hill, 

LONDON, K,C- 

b Anjuf OiiiPi t«! CjmpAPiy Bflitffn U-5 A 




Of Chemists, i/ij t 2/9 and 4/6. 

"Qiift 


IIWTIVtn 


LJMV Chin 


i.'ii l niCTTr 
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MAKING MONEY 

it heirn on a Millin' farm. I have mode Rome g 
tea in bu»ifl.e*hL My gr*st*st throujih CMBfnl 
k $ I, S 00 ■' capital, supplied bv Farm 

a, Physician*. Clerks, Clergymen. elc., in IftdJ 


I was bom on a Mam# farm. I have made some groat 
taicrei^es in bindae**. \1y gr*st*st through Go-ep« r* tien, 
I rook $1,500 ' capital, BiippiTed bv Faxbier* t 

Women, Physician*. Ck-rka, Clergymen. elc%, m tftdfwd, 
Miiini!. and in nn hancsl. bur very profitable buftloewt, 
timed and paid them through BELFAST NATIONAL BANK, 
$5,0 00 ll.'fHk^'InGaatidlv itlenrU in the □ raulx month*, 
" " ’" ‘ ah dividend* within the ] 


$£9,000 (f 5,1*12x0: Hb In oath dividend* within the npit 
\p-ht. urn! In 19 month* I paid them In round pumbhlrH 
$3 3 0,000.00 1 £B7,. l d(j:l&:1b CASH, 

Every 4s. Earned £44;l7s 

Thi* S* HtSTONT. Rend* 
like a fairy tale hut il is 
TRUE. I made poor 
punpte rlph r They helped 
me earn the riche*. Jmt 
rend that over again, I 

bad Ji.soo. I earned 

mid paii) lay ptock holder* 
$330,000 In *a#h In IS 
month*. Every stock- 
ftolder got their share. 

That'a my may of tki-ing 
bualncai. Von must be¬ 
lieve thin aiatement in 
TRUE.for, If I were lying, 
1 wouldn't toll you the 
place where I earned the 
money, ami Um BANK 
where It wh* paid. 

I h h ve learned the grrat 
value * if 1 he right kind nf 
co-operation. Learned how 
to timke money funlin an 
honui, prelitible bull- 
rve*a from which million* 
,are made every yem\ 

1 now have a new hind- 
peas of the same Kind, 
t jily mr Held ifl t he wn r td. 
It in i [icorporalcd under 
the lawn or the Stnu^ of 
Mhim< and ihelLH-Ckn't, 
Stockholder are atn^o- 
l tiled y protected from any 
K, F* HA'NftON. Ei-Mayor liability. They are **f* 

of BeJr»*t. Maine.. U. tS. A. guarded by Uw. My plan 
El-Pre*. B, £ M, L. H. K. one of Extended co-dper*- 

firm. Kim kholds-n; .very where who cim gi ve iiicdnlormallon 
and fetid t liei r IHFLU E NCE. The di\Mends m ust be lirie, 
I already have 4 .QQQ stockholders In the IT. K., Cniuidu, 
England, l-tiba. Mexico, Sandwich Island". (4 i brail tir. »to, 
1 want a leaf more, The uli^re* are going fast. Yon can 
Invest 4«>. or£lOO. Monthly payment", Ef you wink. It 
will be safe and wo will luiiktVil grow. Tn in iw no gambling 
or “flhady 1 'w’heme. It’e legitminte buslnm**. You w ill 
he treated squarely and honestly, I place SO year* of 
untimiihed busln rts record lichlud that Ht&tement. 1 on I y 
ank you in your own interest to INVESTIGATE. Yon shall 
have alt the Proof yon wuiit. Reference*. Banker*, Bns- 
Men. Church ami Public OflknalH* etc. Bend your 
iii-Jdresn tm a ixwia] card. It will tdodgo you to nothing. 
It may mean >otir fortune. I will send n 24-poge book* 


“A Guide to Full Pockets, 19 

rrtEE. [tflll pay the pottage. Don't ho "A NrotT 
Oi. p ‘ Ktop plodding. Lift your head long enou 
mo to prove every fUtement In thl* ad. Th 

opportunity, don't mi*» It. Don't Walt if vou « 

Jin eg heller than you have got. E. F. }lmv*c 
M . Mlldif'Cn SLri'id, (JhiciLgO, III., O. S. A. 



f Be Lid for ^ 
our IllLll^ 1 
(rated List of 
Hwhsrr. rudet- 
wear. Funu Ac* 


FOR XMAS 
GIFTS 

that cult lie thoroughly rolled u|miii 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES BY POST, 

(’nrritifrr. Pnul. rrfi pA|a ^ 
The *• ELENA," 4 Button Glare _ _ 
Kid, braided points, in Beaver, 1 f 
Urey. BLick. or While, a |ifti™H T. 
le " OXFORD." Wad. 
l bit’ Kid, i |H‘at-| dome 
fstfll enera. ini peri a 1 bokitl, 2 r 3 
ir. PUHtelle, Light Btaver, 

.ipd Whil^. 

The*' TRIQMPHE." 

Real French flusdi!, g 
luMrl \ xl \\ hultoiia. 9 - 4 
Maatie, Gn-y. T m. 

Beaver. White. Black. 

CHEAPSIDE 
HOSIERY CO. 

l>ejit. AT, Cheap-aide, 








WHAT KIMD OP 
HOUSE WOULD 
YOU BUILD ? 

Our Two Book* 
of liundrvdt of 
standard ■ii’sifrus 
]d*Lii.'i, A imenora 
will answer ihia 1 
ill ilhilntiuiu 
A Kepf*iU5irof 
the lateat build 
mg tliLiughl*. You 
should have these 
hook p whrlbet 
exiwct tn 
ct net. as.* 
they will awrivknul 
ldcAA never htfore 
imagined pueetblr 
in plansaud Jo-n- 
riUiouH iA i he luiiiMf—new nr old, Tlio ImokR contain Artistic Interi- 
uyt., \ iBikst. ('iwy I '(j tiers. Porchen, GrtlU. etc. ftcuuas -n larviN-ife-D 
mtftw Awmiu i •t>L iri: -Ni w Foreign Orth 1 re extra. 

Jb’iri n/ p Mom kn Ipo ru.iyti-i £^.«n uni 6 3 1 Both €? g£ 

I'uAt Put'i I Minuus HoMt* ,£IWj npl . 4 3 j Ikiek* ® ° 

THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO„ 


VmIL 

bull 


|>U L Id 


A FASHIONABLE SKIRT or a 
REAL MARMOT PUR STOLE FREE. 


FOR POSTAL ORDER 1.6 

u a i i.l :i TWTiuy plan ip* wc will for' 

wud by reluni nf [Hisd n LiLilicH 1 

llarnluniif Ouirb lirA^’let. with 
Sirring I^dlock, ora Ladieo Beau¬ 
tiful I ig (inanl 01 nun ur Gent.'* 

IhhjIiJp Albert. These gtuxls ar» 

1h-kI hid^hed piilti casmI, and 

■will la yf b >-r yen™., h m I chjI he «Wb 

with"Utfear of detect h»n A pi-in. 

Together widi our genuine nifTer 
of uSlythh TiUlor omde Skirt or 
Murniut Fur Stole, Fit EE liy ri 
turn iwat. These Skirts are made 
ill till sixes, in Wfiit-F.iid ttylc ami in l aricus hluulc*. or 
ill Nuvy iUiie or Black, Satisfaction vuurant«s3. are tireoeat- 
ing thb Skirt or Fur free to Introduce our ether good* IfAaa 
trrd+rirtg Skirt xtate Tnootiinmnfa A(fSre»— 

LEWIS a. *se., flUrt (14 Oept.l, 


IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 

For a Gentleman* Special Xmas Offer, f 7 6 pair* 

7’ft* jfttm* liwi \* tn FffsboHa^ AAu>xl at 30 - 

IS? Black Prince Boot 

Worn by H.M* KINO EDWARD VJl. 

POl N TE l> 


BOX 


CALF 


AND 


GLACE 


Shop 


Price 


30 


IIOI'ND 


BquAitB 


ALSO WORN BT— 
Tut Rt Host 
J, Ohambcrliin, M .F 
II l; rb' rt ■ I. Glmlitviic, 
M.P 

J. I. \V(il Lon. Rwq,, 
H_0,, M f, 

EL K Oautlej, £*4, 

Colonel Harding 
(dotinruf the fnm 
UUS Iflaek Princa 
Statue. & >4her?. 

__ terms cash. 

MEDIUM Ptj.taee sd. 

WE OFFER XL BLACK PRINCE BOOT AT 15/- 

pair jn |t*ix Talf and GIalc. Wonderful t'aliM, worth 81/-* 
Ladles ** Fairmaid M Boots. IS fl ; Shoes, 12 Q. 

^wFi (rn f^r flail-Mark 0/ Ketptetabiiity. 

HARTLEY & C 0 . T d 3 , amileCleeos. 
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lo 31 

Elegant 

Silver-Plated Chocolate Dish, 

um 


Silver-Plated Inkstand (kngth 6 |uOi 4 / 6 . 

VALUE 


EXCEPTIONAL 


Silver-Plated Fern Pot* 
Queen Anne Pattern, S 9. 


no. se gg 

Silver-Plated Mustard Pot, 3'9. 
Salt Cellar, I/UJ. 


Silver-Plated 

Muffineer* 

3,6* 


No, B4 

Beautiful Silver-Plated Brush Tray* si zk i i\ x 81m, Z/G. 


YET NOT COMMON 


PETER ROBINSON’S, OXFORD ST. 



MORANTS’ 

INVICTA” CHAIR 

aJToi'tfsthr liiONt i t lii'ii.w of In tinui-us 

CH/.t: Ei> all whn UK !l, ;Hlr 3 
i s LI Li Hi t ted I v I’m- thri mint 

' restful"* chair ever dc- 
► SuHMmL Pnh-ilt Spring 

* e il t. with Feat I l b r 
( 'ij rfli iiui. hit lulKDiit^ly 

fsivorfil in 
liu'k in Unstable wiihiTut 
rUing from chair, in four 
tHmit (i.niK, tiy siirttdj 
■i u 'Vitjn a bar. I n O ah. 
Walnut, or Mahog¬ 
any Frame, H-tmngly 
ii i.«.i 3i• mid |;jt'rT l^-I Ij nB- 
l*ht*il Tiif* *trU& 

for Ctakumt ffok fret, 
PRICE CQA 
(Completed 30/ O 

MORANTS, L y,; r Portsmouth. 



gSTwoftfo 


BEN EVANS’ 
WELSH FLANNELS 


For Tennis, Coif, & Cycling. 

Patterns post free from— 

BEN EVANS A CO., LTD 
Swansea, 8. WALES. 


■ 

I 


Upholaterere A Cabinet Makers by 
Royal Warrant to H M, the King, 

‘ Derby ’ Roll Top Desks 

embody ev«qr t-onvaim'nt-p i.he home nr office 
demand^, ami Art* replete with time null 11« oun^ 
venlencea Derby Desks hme thr reput-utkin, 
mid rightly so. of bring tin* acme of per faction. 

Pimm C d 1 Cc Rent on Payment of £1. 
flUlll 1 j 5, Balance by arp{ui|sm«nl, 

Sr ml for WWj'irtfd Cotalatfn*, FREE, 


■ 

I 


T. INGLESANT C SONS. Ltd., 

Horsefalr St., LEICESTER. 
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IPE • 


M cumin is effectually 
interim? month or |i?|** 1 kh 
giumnteed by tin nicker* 


it Uhr i urnmutl .le and a 11 otlie r «e«waa 11 
ii the nipt of which <>ne aunat t in-. Iii sr- 
lt it the itiual (Mustmcbl of nQ 

pipe*. It until res n e*i«L eleaii, dry aialoke. 
Nicotine i* wbct iinUr prevented 
llielwjwl, 


from 
Every pipe fa 
An 


A Xmas Present 

■* M MANTA" iialwny* moat acceptable, The 

price it extremely m.xlvnitr, vizi, 2 - h 3 a, 

5 and upvink You should w ntr for 
interesting free LookM, ’ POINTS <fS' 
PIPES. 1 containing manj valuable hint* to 
&niofcerv r Will 1 e wnt prut free by return. 
THE M HASTA ” P* PIPE CO^S 

“MELHONA" Mixture 

ini delici<Hii«ly fruifnmL tobacco, mi hi and 
(no], yet full of ttavuur. In tin*, 4IP. %'~ f 
faint age ad.; $lb. 4-, pottage 3d. S&ru pie 
packet, imih t fn'(* a Td, 

Pit** fluj Mixture may bt And of 
all tobaac&nuU, or dintt from tfe 
MAST A 11 F* PIPE COMPANY, tent 
1G3, Fletl Street, LONDON, E*C. 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. 

The Musical Indiiator enable* fuiyoiu entirely Ignwatit 
of auUsii- lo puij the Pijum or iiiirnioiiL jiii beautifully 
'Mid vaiup to hundreds of Boogfl in a. week, 13 &QQ 0 fn>ld. 
Ei'et-yone t/ebpAterf, Post Fra* 1 9 iper F.O 1 . 




THE BIJOU MUSICAL BOX. 

MusirttMxuc ploying Six Popular Airn. and 
the OkiMr*!, Lhiifte I’alte, LJuekoo, A«.\ A 
Copyright. Post free 1,*T <]<rr P.0 1 . 

IA Aij 17. Houghton St,, Liverpool. 



WEAK EYES 

that quickly tire, cannot hear bright 

light, both look and fee] nore, uro 
Cured by SINGLETON'S EYE OINT¬ 
MENT, This marvellous remedy, m 
sold by all chemists and fcturts in 
ancient pedestal jjoIb for 2^ each, Jius 
3bb years' reputation, ;imi if you keyp 
it by you ]t ilocs not Insa itM heiJltTiif 
virtues. Bend to STEPHEN GKLKN, 
21 U, Lambeth Hood, London, for tlue 
little book fH Mow to PreM?rve the 
Eyesight. 1 ' This book should be seen | 
by all vrho eufifer from any evo 
trouble, ■ 


A Lady's Dainty 
Fancy 

HANDKERCHIEF 

1 Ileal Jrlslj Cambric) 

will he given to every reader of 
Tkr Srrand Magazine sending stamp 
for postage of our /if us fra ted List 
and Sam fifes, 

Tim BRITISH LIVES fl>.,OifortlKt„ Ltiukn 


VALUABLE GIFT rCT 




Ye Old* Willow Dinner 
Bet 47 Pieces , IS e 


SE£ OUR CATALOGUE 

Illustrated Id A f » incurs, nhow. 
Inc ci ery thing for the fr'UAe 
hold. TVrl on AmJCirios. 

TEA SERVICES- - 7 9 
DINNER SERVICES 15 - 
CHAMBER SETS - 6 9 

Also Bnstkfilfft, Dessert- 

Trinket. <ilw, -“■* - 

Services In the __L _™_- 

dining Bazaar*. ScWi* 
and Hotels i atmd for on *j>ev 
del temfui We gimrantee *.11 
our goods to give satifrfsetim. 
* *r menu refunded. 1! tmdre«i* 
erf TWimoniak, L«iielj pin? 
wuts. Jti per (‘cut. nreL 





There Jo tm reason whv ymi should huve » enm or an ugly 
wait :i sbiiflc viefk loiiaiT Wood » Vegetable RemMy ****[■• 
»t once and ^onci* tKcrm^Liientlr H eowplptely ™ 

com, mid maki m you eusy. ^ ith Wood's fliwj».'ial ArpUinefl 
(as rIiowil in illu,strsiLiotil you can itlend to ynut conn in * 
t'i j w lecnndw, and the cure la as wrtsin as it 1* tpeeay. 
Hundreds of grati ful people have te^Ufled to its effl^ry. A 
hottle will be sent hv rvfum for Postal Order for ij.- tf 
R. WOOD. Chemist iby RotbI Warrant to the King). 

mi 


M. TE [cji? 
foreign count: 


UNIv Lk.l 1 1 yji: himAN 


TMat r/inprf from. fA? Jfanwfffn 1 nod put Tfwwrfg iln Srt>uT fvvtct- 
THE CHINA SYR -- ---- -- “ 


EET POTTERY CO. t Ltd. Ifept H , 

W, - “ “ 


VorkB, F. 




Sufferers I 

.. _, _ jnc hUI$ , Crou p, a nd I 

Whucming t;ou K h b) Lin ust-ul POTTER'3 ASTHMA | 
CORE la 1 - Tint. SOLP EVEhYWIiERk. 

h"rn' FREE SAMPLE *cnd PiystcardtCT 
POTTER A CLARKE, Artillery Lime, 
Lyndon, E. Mention paper. 

*L 

AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFErT 

alt H KST 3 CH>M TLETE 

WRITING CABINET DESK 

(tak Stained inti Pidi^h^l, i.ml fitt^l with V elvet Writirif Uentre 
ndiliTigowrthrre (^niiJtrtmentii with l^n kand Key. 

WIUi r*vh I’uUnel Desk will be 

PRLSENTEO FREEi 

I rystal Hint# Ink Buttle, with 

Bnpfl Lap. 

Two Pretty Olivary 

IVnlj'iLiiT-i 

Nickel r^rket Peuril 
Two Lsut Pentil*. 

Ink and Ptncil Kro*r. 

Lnr^r Red Scallnn Wax 
i^Llrtrf OomPMHA- 
Mounted Magnifyiniyr 
, und a b^^I Muppli irf 

Hvasr Writing Piper. Knvtjlciiti^L, 

mention Bhrftiog and Peu* 

Mn£uihit\ A*kfor pitmi ,\/j Ifi Nurirtf rdum&d if nojIiVjie'f, 
l ninpk'to |N*Kk jlihI OulAt, 2 l| Carriage Free. 

FRANCIS & CO., Exchange St,, NORWICH. 


IjiMSS 


VARICOSE VEINS, 

BAD LEGS, &C., 

Are Completely Cured with intkpensive Immc treAUncnu 
Tliousnnd^ ol jncrsons testify to ils marveiLuusi elficacj'. 
Sure, Speedy^ Permanent. Two Stamp* for particulars 

S, M- ROBERTS, 45, Htnlcy Road, Scuth«ca. 
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HERBACEOUS 

BORDERS 


The Langpurt plan for Artistic 1 lerba- 
ceoits Borders i* briefly this: you give 
us dimensions, etc., and we make such 
a selection of flowers to plant as 
will ensure a continual change of 
colour throughout the greater part of 
the year. The select ion is most care¬ 
fully made from the multitude of hardy 
and easily-grown herbaceous plants, 
and the feast of ever-changing colour 
is a pleasure to behold. 

NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PLANT FOR 1906. 

In the plan are included some of our 
most lovely varieties of IVeonies, Del¬ 
phiniums, Gaillardias, Pyrelhrums, 
Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, Gladioli, 
etc*, etc*, which are planted in groups 
of colours which will not offend the 
eye. The cost is not excessive, as the 
border 10 feet wide by 150 feet long, 
on page 18 of Kd way’s Manual of 
Horticulture, can be beautifully stocked 
for Thirteen Guineas. 

The Manual of Horticulture should 
l>e in the hands of every possessor of 
a garden. 

KELWAY AND SON, 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURISTS. 

LANGPORT, SOMERSET. 



j and add a dressy touch to 
I your appearance by wearing a 

j MACLEOD VEST. 

i A fancy ” vest by its brightness makes 
your appearance distinctive, lifts you 
j from the crowd of sombre dressers, and 
j has the advantage of widening your 
j stock of clothes. It will go with many 
of your suits. 

f Have one that is warm and made from 
pure materials^a MACLEOD VEST* 
Ij Made of the best wool money can buy, 
5 back lined with wool flannel, not dan* 
j gerous flannelette as is usual in ready-to- 
' wear vests* Will protect you from chills* 

■ There are Sixteen styles of MACLEOD 
| VESTS, a style for your taste. Forty- 
, five sizes, a size to fit you perfectly, 
j Made in a modern factory, sewn with 
j pure silk. Your tailor would ask 25/- 
or 30/. 0 such a quality. 

Price 10/6 8 12/6. 

j Ask your clothier for MACLEOD 
! VESTS : he can supply you. 

Write for Style Book, patterns, and name of 
| nearest agent. 

Special sizes at smdl extra cost for abnormal 
figure** 

I JOHN MACLEOD 6 CO. 

(Bept. Ck 

1 6-S, Roaebci'y Ateoue, London. 

LmiiBd^iq J'l’i"j 111 ! 


Keep out the Cold 
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By Special Appo intment to His Majesty th 4 King . 

XMAS 0 e 
PRESENTS 

In every de eription i«f plain mul fjtin'jr Linens. 

Wlfi FTwiaHrtrhecl Puit LINES CAMBRIC HANDKER¬ 
CHIEFS, with wiy one initial]. n,t 6 - + 6 IO -, and 12 - jwr 
il'W. dent's, lO - and 12- ivr duii. Aim plain hmidtilraLl 
from 2,6 per dox. 

IRISH LACE COLLARS, HAN DKERc 33 ps, 4c. 

Hand KimmubiKttii Limes Q kjpa, 4c., Ir. 

Tifcl ;j l ul Onion of £], and ujuTard* (-arrive paid, 

MURPHY & ORR, T BELFAST. 

Warn rod lu.LSTJiiTtn Prick Lists. Post Pokul 


New Art Catalogue 

OF Pi 

LANTERNS and APPARATUS 



POST FREE 


4d. 


We have the 

Best 

Catalogue 

and the 

Best Goods 


On 


SALE 


or 


HJRE. 


Largest 

Export Trade* 


Slide Catalogue 
320 pages, Pa 
Poet Free 6d* 

RILEY BROTHERS Ltd., 

56 & 57 Godwin Street. 

BRADFORD. 


“A comfort and delight for correspondeuce. 

WALKER S T 7 L I j 

Letterettes 

z\ 

L \ The hindititffftmiof^atloiwry*^ devised 

1 As tYidiiloD for Speed and Iak. 

HANDY, STYLISH, USEFUL, 

for HOME, OFFICE or TRAVEL j 

Tent of IhGuundtJn daily use t 

Sold by siiStationer*,and hi VV, F 5 wit HI 

\ Complete tablet equipment* com- 
,, bining Ndteu Ermlupea 4 Blotter, 

< r T poat Free 14 stamps* 

f JOHN WALKER S’ Co.. Ltd*, 

Wakwicx lame. .London, E.C. 

Sam pin irti oo raenlioninit " The Srrai 



AIR DESTROYED 


Permanently. Painlessly, Root and Branch 
by my Scientific treatment specially prepared 
for each individual case. Particulars free 

for stamp.— Helen J. B, Temple, 
9, Pugh Place, Carnaby St., London, Iff. 




DICHROIC INK 



O! all 
Smioners* 
Chemists. &■:, 


Proprietor*: 
Bew ley & Draper, 
Lid,* Dublin. 


RUPTURE CURED 

Speedily and Permanently with inexpensive Home Treat¬ 
ment. A certain remedy for Mar, Woman, anil Child. 
Full particulars on receipt of Two Stamps. 

$, M* ROBERTS, 45, Henley Ref., Southsea. 



The CECIL PARCEL, 

ConfeenM 64 PIECES, i pair Gumn itftd 
“tUL , l r iw-rt Ivtnide Handies, i-ckn. eauIi Table and 
Itesecrt Knlrea, ditto, I do*. eaeh Putt Nickel Silver 
Tsblu and ! ip^iTi t’ljrks, i-dm l>wiiKirt Spoons, 1-dot 
eA, b Tea nnd Ek* 9|xx>nji, 2 Pur*- Table Spoon*, 
a Pure MaK SpooiiH. 3 MiiHUnl Spooni, 1 \rnlr 
Pure aumr Toium, l Csk Butter tflnK nickel mounted, 
and Knife. 

A Suitable Wedding Present. 

Ten., n, P*nrar,~-Send J}'. for Knife and Fork, 
to leH before (irderiiip ; if s&tkfint remuiurltT of 
pmr^-] 4 iipji|jc 4 l on Credit or Cash Terms Credit. 6 - 
with ordie-, sis inuitllik pnyrmMits of 0and one of 
Cash, you gH 1* in £ illaxiunl, or extra loodfi 
J* value of 4 ■- In £ ; W* jmj runt age, not you. 

If pwd* are nut wii tef&ctory. Catalogue 
FREE, 2,000 IlluatratiHKH!, 


to 


Westminster 


Onlv 


P. M. SUNDERLAND ('Successor 

BURNAND, BOOTH 6 CO„ Ltd.), 

Works, SHEFFIELD. 



TESTIMONIAL. 

4*. Cambridge Rd., Hammermnilk f W. 

March J„ iras. 
To P. if SmmUrirn nd t 
Pnnxl rrcrimt J*th ft pti*a 
enUre — Feara, J. W. B-. 

\ jd bunJradi of others 
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Shaped to wind on spirally Irom ankle m 
knee without any turns or twists. Made 
in various qualities and colours* 

Skittle cunia dii tipiiliexttiQft, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


Lipbt Weight. With Spats. 7 £ per 
pair. (Detachable 1 /- extra.) Without 
S pat *, 5; * pe r iki i r. Send size ofb&oi. 


Spai^, ov- per pair. jenrf size of boot. 

MEN —With Spat*, from 10 6 toll/- 
per pair. With Spais detachable i/- 
estra. iff detachable required, send 
size &/ f*<>oL) Without SpaLs, from 
8/- to 7 G per pair* 

latent™* and fate Ma nufatturen— 


FOR 


'OX BRCS.&CO. LTD. (Dept. F> 

WELLINGTON, Somerset. 


Agents fdrthe United States- Bale & M asiji 
W ytil EvHumge Building. New York, U.flA. 
Agent Tot Cutuli: W». £x. L’imlht. 

41 and 4 i, IJnJoti Avenue, 31 mu 1 real. 


WILKINSON 

RAZORS. 

Made by the King's Sword Cutltrs. 


Mew Patent 

ROLLER SAFETY SHAVER. 



SinoJe Shaver, in cBie ... .,£0 8 6 

Shaver and two extra blades, in leather case, t O O 

Shaver and four extra blades .■ ITS 

Shaver and six extra blade* ... ... 1 t5 O 

By return oi post cm receipt of P.G.Q, to Crew Sl Sons, 

Piccadilly Circus (Eitd, 1644) ; Jehu Pound A Do.! 
67* Piccadilly; 211, Regent Street; and 61, Leadenhall 
Siieet E.C,; Map pin & Webb, Ltd ,1 58. Oxford Street; 
220, Resent Street; and 2 „ Queen Victoria Street, E.C,; 
or any Cutler*, Hairdrcuer*, Silversmith*, 5lore* t flee. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


WILKINSONS, LTD., 

27 , PALL IWALL, LONDON, S.W, 



HARBUTT ^ 


TICIME 


There is no amusemem quite so interesting to 
children as modelling with 

Harbutt’s PLASTICINE 


and while they play they ar 
of ohser 


are unconsciously training 
the eye Lithe habit of observing, and the hand to the 
making of what the eye sees. A child will notice a 
hundred different thing* in the course of the day, some 
of which he will rememlier and endeavour io imitate 
in Plasticine. Why? Because he b so enthusiastic 
aboin his modelling, that he is always on the look-out 
for subjects fiarbulfs Plasticine makes merry 
faces in ike natsery. j 


c0 " ,, “ Tf ,® UTFIT8 ' 2/10, 3/4. 

Past Free, 


OtHer Raven, 

74** 13, 3 11* 


The Book of the Season, 

A, APPLE-PIE ALPHABET, 

illustrated entirely from designs modelled in Plasticine 
by Mr. S. Wm. Harbim. A charming hook- 
wonderful illustration*. Net, post free, 1 / 9 * 


WM. HARBUTT A,R,C.A. iLoncS.l, 

3 , Bathampton, BATH. 
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You Are Too Short 


F you are short you wjH appreciate the unpleasant 
and humiliating position of the little man in 
the al*ove illustration. But you are probably 
unaware that it is no longer necessary to be short 
and uncomfortable. 

The Cartilage Company, of Rochester, N.Y, ? is 

the owner of a method whereby it is possible to add from two 
to three inches to the stature. It is called the “ t-artilajje 
System" because it is based upon a scientific and physio- 
logical method of expanding* the cartilage, all of which 
is dearly and fully explained iri a booklet entitled 
** How to Grow Talif" which is yours for the 

Sjhl. 11 ] l> - 

The Cartilage System builds up the entire body 

barnmniondy* It not only increases the height, but its use 
means better health, more nerve fortCj increased bodily 
development, and longer life. Its use neceswitales no drugs, 
no internal treating no operation, no hard work, no big 
expense. Y our height can i*e increased, no matter what your 
:<gc or sex may lie, and this can lie dene at home without the 
knowledge of others, This new and original method of in- 
creasing one's height has received the enthusiastic endorsement 
of physician* and instruct is in physical culture. If you 
would like to add to your height, so as to l c able to see in a 
jrtJttd, walk without embarrassment with those who arc tall, 
and enjoy the olhtr advantages of proper height, you should 
write at once for a copy of our free booklet, * Mow to 
Grow Tall. 1 ' It tells you how to accomplish these results 
quickly, surely, and permanently. Nothing is left unex¬ 
plained. After you read it your only wonder will be, " Why 
did not someone think of it before?" Write to-day, using a 
penny postcard or a ^Jd + stamp— 

THE CARTILAGE COMPANY, 

Dept. I7A, 

7 r Avenue cfe fOpera, PARIS. 


To CURE 

Drunkards 


There is a cure for Drunk¬ 
enness which has shed its 
radiance into thousands of 
hitherto desolate homes. It 
does its work so silently and 
surely that while the devoted 
w.fe, sister, or brother looks 
on, the drunkard is reclaimed, 
even against his will or with¬ 
out his knowledge or co* 
operation. 

This famous remedy has 
guided many a young man 10 
sobriety and into the high 
road to fortune, and has saved 
the father, the brother, and 
the son. 



MlIS, fiKO. Fui.LP.gp 
Tr 'Jut smwd her husband. 


If you tend name and address to the 
Ward Chemical Company, 295 Century 
House, 205 Regent St., London, W., they 
will post enough of the remedy free to 
show how it Is used in tea, coffee, or food- 
Mrs. OdOrge Fuller says: 41 / am only 
too thankful my husband nrxtr now w $ hr $ for 
intoxicating liquor* l /Wf him Antniifso in hit 
tea and i Ojftti and it has quite cured him. VViih the 

FREE TRIAL 

packet will be sent book* and testimonials fom 
hundreds, who have been cured, and everything 
needed to save those near and dear to you. 

Don't neglect to writ* to-day. 



A CHRISTMAS PRESENT WORTH 


JONES’ ** EXCELSIOR " MICROSCOPE, 2/- 



Bright inventors artists, and mechanics have Ijeen for years 
trying to perfect a LOW-PU ICE and H1CH-POWER MICRO¬ 
SCOPE . The “Excelsior,” just out, is 
the successful result of long. weary ■ rials, 
and exactly combines these two essentials. 
Beautifully finidied and mounted on solid 
brass stand, nickel-pi j ted tube, brightly 
polished standards, and adjustable swinging 
reflect or. Magnifies j,coi volumes. Shows 
animalcule in water, eek in old vinegar, 
wriggling about in most lively manner; and 
show !i up miles in cheese as large a* Itrrilfs. 

Wm, Half,, aoi, Bridgend Road, Abei- 
kenhg, writes : * L l received the * Excelsior ' 
Microscope quite safe, and am sure it is 
worth double the amount paid for it; just 
the thing I wanted." 

Post free 2/3, N k kel - pi a ted, ex, finish, 2 t 
ft JONES ADO.. Xox'clty Manuftctuttrs, 

5, Devonshire »t, Holbom,M>nd«« t W t. 



Ordinary Flrmnul is not the lw*t thing far y™ t<* war-m 

want MHiiethanjit soft aud iw, iuit! vhjrh will *t*nd vb^Iuii 
Ladies indnhHiJ trt i *i*>ruilly ta nut xneh iimfarfal. We nmkr 
ft fend nail it 

■1 WOOLNEXU wm 

tf 
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HACKNEY 

I I furnishing QT‘ 

hi aavatv ■ mum * 


i.fQ w Price £5 15 0 


INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 


L 


lo Deposit Required* 


FREtel LIFE IMBURAHCB. 

FREE FIRE INSURANCE. 

Orut Sale of Second-banJ Furniture 
Write (ur nur Mu_Shlr l((.ifirter l iileo 
our ime Guide and < -ht lofut 
The Model Sjmauil L,Uki Bargaiua, 
ft ALE r BALK! SALl! 

OeId^ tohaunj torebuild |srt of our 
premises, w? hire to ■!! of rmrtot, 
out ttoek. la'', e -Hsoouiitwi.il taken 
off all prieea citliur for cash or iTedik. 
CAUTIONp-PKvi# Tinis Umkuvy 
Furnishing Coy. painted over the 
premises mfqns tnuerin^ We axe 
C«a[)cHfl4 to notify llui in. 
quanre of mn^TUjiuiuui inkitstnn 
dercdnnf? many uf our customer*. 
I'orconrenLcnDe of custom* m arriving 
to train or coming fr^oi a distant imrt 
of tlie metrojwli^ nur private h irughaiu 

will i.iestiot, conveying visitor* to our *hnw 
rooms sod Wk. fine of cluupe. Luuchwn 
provided. Customers vis. ting our Store* 
imm the Country are Allowed fillli nilwi' 
fires on all orders of iau and upward* 


THE HACKNEY FLflNlStllNO CO** Lid 

TOWN HALL BUILDINGS? 
ftl* THE GROVE > adjoin l rig- 

Hutirs <vt Imibieai, 9 to 0. Thursday w« close 4 o'cla 
Tfllc[jhuno Jin B4 Itaiston k fl&1 North, A u fiTIWART 

Tek*rHn.= "Xwmlnm** Luodou - *■ 


i P a, a, 4 , Ti 
is* », ao t 


GENERAL TERMS 


i ■ 3 


Ok 


23 Monthly Payments 


£ l« ...__ 

fa« . 

IMS .. 


m N«ll MAlM Iff L. 
LtfprtA Sq , Ui4 (w 


Comprises large wardrobe with large bevelled 
pLale dj<jr f large hue dressing ch«t with large 


gias^, two small drawers^ two large drawers, 
marbl? top wash stand with double row 
of tiles, one towel and horse ^ 
and two chairs* 


m-k 


-you can only do so by using - 


LAbllZS, MARK WELL! I 

[JOHN BONDS "CRYSTAL PALACE1 

WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING* WHICHEVER II I f|||||| R ||||| 
KIN D IS PREFER RED. |nrr.u>r' ticcbencB. jRft rw EK I Rfl Eh 

I rRFP with enliTfsi 1* dn a LINEN KTKKTi’HKR IWI M I | fl | WW H I IS WW 

KPSEi; hold by STATION KHij. CHEMISTS ft KTQRB3 ■ « post 


Dining 
Billiard 
Tables 

Rest London make* including 
Accessories for Billiards* 
jfu J&llj 6 ft** £13 IO*. ; 7 ft.. £17 | Bit, £22. 

Price Lists Free* Miniature Tables, &c. 
GLOBE BILLIARD COMPY* (Dept. S* M.) 

Contractors to H.M. Govt., 

<*3 f CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W*C, 



FREE 1 A CYCLE for 12 MONTHS 


Be First 


To obtain the most 
luxurious cycle msde T 
oo lermi jhit * ra 
ofiginal unique. 

Full Partial n from 

THE UNIVERSAL HART CQ 
lpj* CORPORATION STREET, . 





PARKER’S DRIO OILSKINS 



Dare On-SilX Caune*, for Nonius, fur Date Blif-oji, Diuq 1 

Com. Golfing, cto.+ Shouting. for Motoring. Bur-oar. 

ft-. 1 ft ft. etc., 15. etc., IS 11 

Made to Bpeclal which prevent* Cracking, 81 kJdnt**, and keen* 

thrill always soft and pliable. Guaranteed Waterproof. COATS ihLack, 
Lord y&lluw; ahownr. » JACKETS, iliL-Ut rj&'m. lungo. 7/11+ 
OVKKALLfl i;«a ahowm. 11 i«ir. CAPES, 7 ft. SuL" WESTEBfl 
J Black or YHWs. 1 ft and % ft. YAt'HTING COAl'S i Blank nr 
Yellml. made of ini|«.iiil Limtidi 1 . tetf Ijjflii LeAturv, with flrteuletie 
and StmuLhi' Pitf.*, Ac., S3 31 aru] 1ft ft. Ktpty dwriptlon of 
iSihkiiL ‘ hiking nukdlc, inclmllng LADIES' OTLSKIN UOATH and 
SKIRTS. All goodn jwwt frw ; foreign and mlnnial pttitNire, !s. (ML extra. 
S^nd for Snecial Uatabwnr lo PARKER’S. Dppl. 14. Lancaster. 


Yau can make a 
Sued Income by 


INCOMES FOR 

Crrtifvleum Min tutu™ Pnwtinfi. 

A plraDant occupation The Art of to-day, Inatruetlon Buuk. 
1/li Write, enclosing atamtttnl envelope fur full particular* and 
artiiti' uplEiioni, to A. ALSTOM fPept. A', SO Albemiirle Street, 
or call at the Gallery and Studio, 

si K:r.?‘ THE ARTISTIC 


rjflieiiai^iflisavisis 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


i 
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MAKING MONEY 



I waa born on a Main^ farm, I have made pome Brent 
imi'ctfwneB in buftiness- My greatest through Co-operation. 

I took 11.500 i r^06:^:6' capital, supplied by FnrtnerH, 
Women* Physician*, Clerk*, Clergymen* etc M In IreJfnst, 
Mfiirio, and in an htneit, but vtrjf profitable 
earned ahd paid them through BELFAST NATIONAL BAN K. 
15,000 ■ In Ci*hdividende in thehr*L*t*month h_ 

12 5.000 fjt&, 1^2:11; 111- In cash dividend* within the n£it 
year, and In 15 monthi I paid them In round niimbfers 
1130,000.00 CASH. 

4$. Earned £44:17$ 

Thin In HISTORY. Read.? 
like a fairy tale hut it is* 
TRUE. I mude poor 
people rich. They helped 
me earn the riche*. Just 
read that over again, I 
had 11.500, I earned 
and paid ni> stockholders 
$330,000 In CBih In lA 
manth$. E«ry stock- 
j£ofc their chare, 
my war o t doinir 
Yon nmj*t be* 
nt ate me lit iw 
lying, 
,i the 
yd the 
the BANK 
where it tffw paid. 

I have lenrned the treat 
value (if l he riuht kitnl of 
cooperation,, learned hew 
to make money fast-in an 
honest, profitable bu&i- 
nesa from which millions 
i! LH.de every year, 
now have a new hu«i- 
m>s& nf the same hind, 
t nly my field la the World* 
It In Incorporated under 
the laww of the Hi me ct 
Ma i no end the U. 8. Gov't, 
hiot v kholder* lire ahro- 
lulsd v protected from any 
F* F. HANSON, Ex-Mnyor liability. They are safe 
of Rfdta*t. Maine., I'. S, A, guarded by law. My plan 
H, £ Mi L, R- R» one of aKt*nd*dco-opem- 
fieri. Stew-k holders everywhere who ton givoiuelnformation 
and lend l he! r J NFLU en ce» The dividends must be large. 

I already have 4.O0O*lockhn|i.1erH in the U, H„ Canada, 
England, Cuba, Mexico. Hand wk-h Island*, Gibraltar, elo, 
1 want ii lew mere. The sharesare going fast, You can 
invent 4*. or Lioo. Monthly payment*. If you wiwh. It 
wilt b# care and we will make it f raw. Thin lh no Bumbling 
or u Hhmb” Hcdieme. It’s legitimate buaingHU You will 
\w treated cm unrely and bo neatly. I place SO year* of 
untarnished business record behind that HtntenLent, I only 
a*|f you hi your own interest to INVESTIGATE. You shall 
have all the Prpcl yon want Reference*, llaftkor* linn- 
Imsss Men, Church and Public Officials, etc. Send your 
nddrr sH cm a pcslsl card. It will pled^o you to nothing. 

I will send a 24-pnge book. 


It may mean your fortune. 


“A Guide to Full Pockets,” 


FREE, I Will par the postage. Don't he 11 A Umt her in the 
Ot,* 1 Bto|j plodding, Lift your head long enough to ask 
mp to prove every statement to this ad. This is your 
miss it. Don't Wilt If you wmit *oin®- 
you have got. E, F. Hanson, 346-166 
, Chicago, III., U* 8. A. 


uhj m prove every sea 

opportunity, don't mi^ 

tmiiu batter I Ii h.ii you 
W + Mndisoji Street, Ch 



GIFTS 


that osti he thoroughly rH-lkd upon 

AT WHOLESALE PRICES BY POST t 

Carriage /W, 

-i Hutton tibift- j _ 

points, in Braver I J 
wr White. ftimirein.. 

♦OXFORD.’ Wsd. 

Kid, £ |i«trl dcfiia 
fiUJt elle T* t l pii jairial rwrinls, 

ic Fastelk, Light fkaver, 
and White. 

TRIOMPHE , 1 
Fretich SuMf. y 
wl Iwll tattoo*, 

Mastic. Urey. Tan, 

Beaver. White. Black. 

CHEAPSIDE 
HOSIERY CO. 

PciJt. 87, Chenpi id*. 

(JK Liiiut-»-i, E.C. 


2 3 


24 



WHAT KIND OF 
HOUSE WOULD 
YOU BUILD 7 

Our Two Books 
uf In ■ n.d mis of 
(Urnlanl design*, 
iilana k mtenon 
will answer this, 
in illustrations 
A RClKWiEOTTOf 
the lutrst build 

■ iik thoughtH. You 
should IlnMhe* 
hooks wheltost 
you expect to 

build nr not, a*.* 
they will awahunl 
ideas never before 

imuifittfed rwjMible 

A H6AUIIFUL HULTlfc, |n pLliSiAil dOL'O 

ration m ol i he h ian* -new or old The I *x*k i oontal u A rtiHtie Jaterl 
ot *, Niutkic. i imy 1 u nersi, Porchea, Grills., etc. Baoxs j i cr uroiniD 
ihi>m Avmsu i—yuiTE Ne w 1 11 has. Foreign Orders jH^taRe eitr». 
J J j m u'v,ftj iiut-k-i j SIjjipl:k.n ] fUi.isiiT- ■ £^K‘ up' S3 I H'lk Q C 

Post Pant. I MlUiknn Husks glSQ iujJ 4 3 f Buoks ** u 

THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING CO*, 



IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 


For a Gentleman, Special Xmas Offer, f7 S pa tr* 

Thf .^'[[FPjjr Bud i* Said m Skutvx ni 30 ~ 

IS? Black Prince Boot 

Worn by H.flfL KING EDWARD VIL 

i POINTED fg% t. 


ROITNU 


SQUARE 


ft FASHIONABLE SKIRT or » 
REAL MARMOT FUR STOLE FREE, 
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Kt< print 


Silver-Plated 


locolate Dt^h 


Silver-Plated Inkstand (length 6|in.), 4, 6. 

VALUE 


EXCEPTIONAL 


Silver-Plated Fern Pot, 
t^ueeti Anne Pattern, 3 , 9 . 


No. 86 fgj) 

Silver-Plated Mustard Pol, 3/9. 
Salt Cellar, 1/11 

NOT COMMON. 


Silver-Plated 

Muffineer. 

3 6. 


No. 84 

Pcautiful Silver-Plated Iirush Tray t *Ue mJ, x Sin,, 2/0. 


PETER ROBINSON’S, OXFORD ST. 



MO RANTS’ 

iNVICTA” CHAIR 

affuriliiiht- m«t complete wiiik-ri luxiitioiiH 
tilir n> nil wlm iikc it-, ml 
W i■ llliil t*-il Ui Im:IIii.' Ii 1.031 
J rirttful 1 chair ever ile- 
fiipipil. Pntent H|irin^ 
m-h t. with Kent her 
I ’nail luij. hmulBaiinfly 

txjiL-rthl in Tutn-siry. 
Rin k mtjusIrtMr willinut 
rising faim chair, hi fi>nr 
hy rimjdy 
11 u ivitin a bnr. In Oak. 
Walnut, or lYPihoi- 
niy Frame, itnmrly 

IIUMr JLl Li I Jm.-]io(.'t h nil 
ihIlkiL. SamftinTnpatria 
for CtmhiunM post fnx. 

PRICE Efl.JC 
iComplet^j 30/0 


I 

« 




Upholsterers & Cabinet Makers by 
Royal Warrant to H-M, the King. 


' Derby ’ Roll Top Desks ! 

t’UilnjJy ovefT ronvenienrr T.lir Immo or offli'e | * 

dmnuita. mid an* replete ivilli Llliif gating h'.jii- 
vcnhmrKfl, Derby Dq^hs b»v* Uic reputation, 
and rightly m. uf Ih-ulk tin- acme of perFpction. 


From £4=15s. 


Bent on Payment of £1* 
Balance by arrangement. 


Sftid for ithtnlrnted VatalaffH*. FREE. 


T, INGLESANT <S SONS, Ltd.. 
Morsefair St., LEICESTER, 


MORANUt^fc/jsraBSJS? Portsmouth. 



trtEWORLD 


BEN EVANS’ 
WELSH FLANNELS 


For Tennis, Golf, & Cycling. 

Pattern* pturt free from— 

BEN EVANS A CO., LTD, 
Swansea, S. WALES. 


u 
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21st Annual 

BARGAIN 


SALE 


The Sheffield Manufacturing Silversmiths’ 
Association’s (SCARBOROUGH) Sale 

IS NOW ON. 


Reductions of from 5 /- to 10 /- in the £. 



Hall-marked Silver-backed Hair Brush (lull list*). 12*.; 
reduced to 05* 0d* Mirror to match, 30a, ; reduced to 
15/9* Complete Ca« 6 Articles,, 52 0. 


MP" Senrl for AtUrtion ^ 
jVu' .Vctti, (.'fofid, Bnmtrjf, J-e, 


if/ Jewellery irmi 
ON APPROVAL. 



QUEEN ANNE.—Five o'clock Te* Set, Sterling SiWr. 
IU5*.; reduced to 78s* Sd. Electro-plate, 42*. { reduced 
to 2 J S. Same pattern full-vize Tea and Coffee Set, heavy 
Sterling Silver, 20 gru,; reduced to & 1 5 1 &S. Electro-plate, 
6 got.; reduced to £3 3S. 

Send at once for their Illustrated 

Catalogue “S ■ " POST FREE. 

El will pay you and surprise you. Thi* 
advertisement costs big, money, which 
would be thrown away if reliable 
articles and startling bargains could not 
be offered to you. 

Spend a penny and write. The Cata¬ 
logue alone costs us very many pennies, 
and we tend it FREE. 



Everything in 

STERLING SILVER, 
ELECTRO-PLATE, 

CUTLERY, &0. 
for Household use, 
XMAS PRESENTS fic. 


’TM A 1 Triple Silver-plated Table 
Spoons or Forks; reduced t Q 2f/- 4 
Dessert Spoons or Forks, 17/8 per dot, 

Teaspoons ft - per dor Finest “weir 
white throughout" Nickel Table 
Spooni or Forks; reduced to 7/0* 

Dessert Spoons or Forks, 5/-. Tea¬ 
spoon*. 2. 6 per dot. 

For jp other qualities see List* 

Artificial Ivory Handled 
Table Knjve*; reduced to S, - per doz. 

Cheese Knives lo match - reduced 1o 
7/* per dog, 

For jo other qualities see Lht. 

ALL 000D5 SENT ON APPROVAL 
AT OUR RISK* CARRIAGE PAID. 

Address; THE 

SHEFFIELD M ANUFACTURING 
S ILVERSMITHS’ ASSOCIATION, 
SCARBOROUGH. 





Professional* and other busy folk; 
reduces latiour, time, and expense of 
correspondence, etc,, lo a minimum ; 
is light lo carry, easy to operate, 
and very durable- Half the price, 
third the weight, with all ihe qualities 
of the best* 


CfAffl ffl r|i t*c Liberal Cash Diacourua, 
rrum XUtO^II ISS* Easy tlm« faymenti. 

TEN DAYS' FREE TRIAL IF DESIRED* 

Our link honk—No. IJ—tells many attractive things 
about this marvellous machine. Write to-day for it. 


The BLICKENSDERFER CO., Ltd., 

9, Chcapstde, LONDON, E*C*i 
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|{OBTH.lNGERSOLL&[}RO. 


258 Audrey House, 
ly Pl^€;fis„if£Uidon, E 


iimmsMi 


HE’S A LUCKY BOY or man who finds 
an Ingersoll Crown Watch in his Christmas 
stocking. Further, it is one of the few 
presents which is useful as well as attractive 
—its real value for daily service is out of all 
proportion to its moderate cost* The +l IngersolP 
is guaranteed to keep perfect time for five years. 
As proof of its accuracy and popularity, three 
million are made and sold each year to satisfy 
the demands of the public. 

Ask for an Itigeriolland sea that 
you get it. Name la on dial. 

We want you to ask your dealer to show 
you this famous Watch and Guarantee. If ho 

does not do so, send us S'- and we 
will send you the Watch by return of 
post. Catalogue free upon request. 
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Trial Brittle 
Port Free 


THE POPULAR 

SCOTCH 

BLACK&WKITE 

% W///SKY. 

Sole Proprietors JAMES BUCHANAN & C°L r 

26 H 016 QRN. LONDON.tC.__ 


EARN GOOD MONEY AT HOME. 

A Bure meant of Earning money 
It provided by the 

AUTOMATIC KNITTER 

Worm Qini.Y, Kvrrpiyou Bimhi. 

THE Machine' for Soch«, Stocklnga* 
Garmtntt. Required every w.her«u 

Work Takpd to Itouhle I'ufit'rf Machine. 

I'uh ur Ul in, I 1)4 li%e| Hat; lnTS 
irrii+ BADIN, 67. Southwark St,, London 


THE IDEAL SHOE. 


J^frongf Plaited Jtite 
Soles last much 
ger than Leather. 


Mr V F. 
Ml. Rile 
(i ial^nlwifir. 
n> iiiliYffne. 
Fruin'p, 

_ _ _ OY'rr. and fiml no 

9 h'ien m pond as 111 n> '■ Mr Wat I U-r ■. Tmwl m* life, bmj « * rf im r Kelt s: 

‘ 1 Still wearing palp gut ft year* infix' 

KnrW I^BiKtlfe of Walking Shoe. _ I'rictH ['newt 

White ilmwrj. or Black. ChlMnii n. Ladies . Gtfit'fi 

A. Plain 3hoe*i without el rapping 1 1 S IS 111 

[i. Bupeiiorl^iivjistuner Hlurtxarionj ■— 2 6 2 0 

E. Vehrrt l/iiperi Black* — &- 3 3 

Frtt 911 ppers, not iiutlltf. felt moIrmcB lack 1 1 * i 3 i s 

t suiTai L§*th«r-8- li“d imperii n ae 4- 4 0 

Fell Boola, Slnmp Lftiihrr Soke, V\ urm Lined, 1 Jire or Button, 
I^-licp' rmlv. 0 - injr ivdr 

Off three pair.* at one thus wr allow 3d. per pair. Ported to any 
pjifi i.4 the ttorhl. Writr ill reel — 

PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO. .flO.So. Bauchlehall St. t C1aigow 


K.r GREY HAIR 

6IFADEJSE, guaranteed permanent. 
WBUfljahle. Ann ilvolulcl^ hamiltNl 
Will not burn the hair or produce tin- 
natural tint Detection Imboarible. 
Contain* no Iced, ril^r. sulphur. etc. 
Trial Bottle, M. ; Large Bottle, $ 9. 
port free (Sent secretly [nu ked, t 
State colour miuired. 

S, T, ALEXANDRE i Eat mU. 


BILLIARDS at HOME 


RILEY'S 

BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES 
COMBINED (Patented). 

In Solid Mahogany* with Dining Table Top In three part*. 
Inatniunneoui action for raising and lowerings To these 
who sannot devote a room especially for BiHlarda this 
table ie highly recommended for a perfect game. 

Rite of Slit rtf CASH Or in 11 Monthly 

BitlliU d Table, fur in a Table. E T ttlt'E3- Fu\ iutnU lJ 

M 4m ft Sin £13 10 O Ml 

eft dn tftMh £10 O O 2&a. 6d, 

7(1 lin 7 ft -“in £14 10 o aa** od* 

lift ilia ^il 5in £24 10 O 


RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES. 

TO PLACE ON YOUR OWN DINING TABLE. 
Instantly Removed. Stored against WalL 
Will Fit any Size of Table 

Casit om rs 13 MnttTHLT 

Bm. Fillers. Pavmests « 

1ft ini by 2ft fin... £3 17 6 fl * per month 

6ft iin hr 7ft fain. £5 3 0 9 * j-er mcmih 

lift 4in hy 3ft tin. £S O O 10 9 [XT mouth 

7fl iiu by 3ft luin. . £B Q O 14 0 per mocuh 

SPECIAL QUALITY ivory superior) 

6ft iin bj aft Iffiq.£5 IS o . IQ/- per month 

Oft Iin hy 3ft 4ht. £7 O O 13 4 per montli 

1ft iin by 3ft Kin..£P a a 10 0 per month 

Delivered Carnage Paid at oar risk. 

P pp C Fnil detniJrii t.'atalngne with illnrtratitsw oj 
■ rVfc&i H u kind* uf iiiin^ Bihienl*, Billiard ayl 
and hiniiig Table*, all kind* of Email and full site TuM** 

and Huitdrtel. 

The RECORD BREAK in 10Q4 was 7S8 by Stevenson 
and In i9D5 821 by Roberte^ both on Riley • Table*. 

Ijdndrjn PluiwrooniB- 

l*T h ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 

All Cnrraapotidenc* to Worki and Head hffiu 

E. J. RILEY, Limited) 

Accrington, 


The OLDEST and BEST. 


ADAMS’S 


" Ifopintf maJe a fmk Wd4f 
ilp iM>fuei. mu/ mi w»A«*ifalt«Ji 
in mrrommnulfag if te *lf 
Aumjcwppw."—T bi 


Unequalled 

for 

Brilliance 

and 

CleanilnflBS. 


FURNITURE 
■POLISH. 


Tor Furniture* Brown 
Boots. Patent Leather, 
Oil Cloth*, and at! Var¬ 
nished and Enamelled 

fro nr 


Sheffield. 
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MACKINTOSHS 
CUTOFF EE 






The 

“RILEY” 
POCKET. 

(Patent No. 1644 *) 

One of the weak points in 
connection with a Hilliard 
Table lit he constant wear 
of the Cloth at the Pocket 
Comer*, caused by the 
hand and cuflf when taking 
the Ball out of t he Pocket. 

Many Patent Pockets 
have been introduced, but 

player* still take out the 
Balls front the Top, much to the detriment of [he Cloth. 
Riley's Patent Pocket, however, obviates a]i this as the 
Bail ran be taken out at the Bottom of Pocket, 
Generally three Sets of Cushion Ooths are needed to 
equal the life of one Bed Cloth, but Riley's Patent Pocket 
saves these extra Ck-ths* 

PRICE 95/- PER SET COMPLETE, 

{Tettimvni&l* daily.) 

Sand for Phntofrnu'hie Catalytic. Rep^ire in mr r«rt of 
Country. No eiptiiiKS chaipp>d» men ronftaiitly travelling. 


E. «l. RILEY, Limited, 

Billiard Table Builders, ACCRINGTON, 


BILLIARD TABLES 


RILEY S SPECIAL CLUB TABLE 

With Low Championship Cushions as used by 
ROBERTS in his RECORD BREAK of 831. 
52 GUINEAS. 


BILLIARD TABLE, Solid Oak throughout* fumed and 
Waxed, whh l % Cue*, Set of Ivoiy Ball*, Marking 
Board, Set of Long Cues and Rests t w o Short Rests, 
Cue Rack| Dust Cover, Brush Iron t Rules, ete + 

Fitted with the Championship Low Cushions as used by 

John Roberts in his Record Break of B21 on Riley s 
Table. 

Price 60 GUINEAS, delivered and fired 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. W. HUNTER. 

Ifi, Si, Leonard Street, 

Hendon, Sunderland, 

Writes, Sept. 12th. 19015 

li I have very touch pleasure in 
slating that aft**r using the 4 Kalth- 
Harvey System 1 Tor six weeks 
toy hearing is completely restored, and 
the irottbleapRie 11 buying 1 sounds in 
the head have also passed away. See¬ 
ing that you have done me such a 
great service, 1 gladly gram you full 
permission to use my aw." 


Mr, F. DODDS. 

Masonic Road, 

Spilsbv, Lints, 

Writes, Sept, 12 th, 1905 

" I hnve received wonderful lent fit 
after tiding the * Keith-HAfVey 

System.' Not only was I troubled 
with dreadful noises like a thresh¬ 
ing “ machine in my head, hut 1 was 
also deaf in both cars, the_ direct result 
of severe colds. My hearing SliwW at 
good as ever it was, and the head 
noises have also gone. " 


TO 

THE 


If you suffer from Deafness or head Noises and desire a complete and permanent 
cure, write at once to Professor G, KEITH-HARVEY, 117, HoLborfl t London, EX., for 
Pamphlet fully describing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send 
you gratis and post free on mentioning The Strand Magazine. The fallowing: 
unsolicited testimonials and photographs have been sent by patients 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical:— 

Free Personal Consultations Daily (except Saturday), from 10 am. to fl p.m. 

(Saturdays, 10 a,m. to 1 p.m* only)* 


Mrs. CLAYTON, 

Colloii Row, Robert Town, 

Li versed life, 

Writes, Sept. acUl, 7905 I— 

** As the result of severe colds which 
ultimately developed into Chronic 
Throat Catarrh, I had l*ren suffering 
from Deafness and 1 buying 1 noises in 
the head for over seven years. ] am 
plt^sed to say, however, that aftei 
Applying the ‘ Keith - Harvey 
Syftte m 1 fur a month my hearing is 
completely rest ored. rp 


Mlaa N, EVANS, 

97, High Street, GodalmttiH, 
Surrey, 

Writes, Sept. 19 th, 1905 •— 

41 After suffering from severe Deaf¬ 
ness and most distressing 'singing' 
noises in the head for over sixtren 
Years, 1 am delighted to say that 1 
have been completely cured bv the use 
of the 4 Kelih-Harvey System . 1 
As my hearing was wry had w hen I 
first ad^ptet I your treatment, I consider 
the result attained most sail-factory/ 


Mrs. E, J. BRATLE Y, 
UoftsthnnK* 

Nr. Peterborough* 

Writes. Sept* tSthj 1905 
+t 1 am vert- pleased to say that 
after using the * Keith*Harvty 

System ' my hearing 1 * completely 
restored, the troublesome K humming * 
noise in the head is greatly improved, 
and 1 shall not now require any fun her 
treatment of any kind, 1 *hal3 with 
pleasure reeomnj md your S^tem 10 
anyone suffering in the same way.” 


Mr, E. J, GILES, 

IN, Scamtr Place, Hosier Street, 
Reading, 

Writes Sept, toth, 1 OD 5 

11 After suffering from severe Deaf- 
ne** for over seventeen years{the result 
of heavy gun-fire) my hearing has been 
completely restored by the use of the 
1 Keith - Harvey Syvtom ’ I 
was quite unable to hear a watch tick, 
even when held dose to the ear ; now 
1 can readily hear it over tight inches 
away,** 




Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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- THE — 

SECRET OF HEALTH 

Do you sometimes wonder why you are not as strong as others, and why 
you can’t go through the day without a great loss of vitality? It Is no 
wonder to us. You lack a full supply of electricity* Electricity is life itself* 
it is the foundation of muscular, nerve, and mental energy. Lack of elec¬ 
tricity is shown In weakness of any organ In the body, in BACKACHE, LUM¬ 
BAGO, RHEUMATISM, NERVE WEAKNESS, INDIGESTION, STOMACH, 
KIDNEY, AND BOWEL TROUBLES* Why? Because the nerves control the 
organs ajul muscles, and electricity supplies to the nerves the power to 
control. Electricity is nerve food* When the supply is less than necessary 
the nerves become weak and the organs perform their functions in an 
irregular manner* 

The secret of health, then, is plenty of electricity in the human body. Keep 
It full, and every organ will do its duty, pain and weakness will disappear* 
if your body is weak, fill it with electricity, and strength will replace 
weakness* This is best accomplished by using 



A Dry-Cell body battery, which is always ready for use* Jt pours a strong or mild, as may be 
required, current of electricity into the nervous system, stomach, and all organs while you sleep. 
It needs no charging, no nasty vinegar or acids, such as you have ,to use with electric belts and 
other devices. Simply put it on and turn on the current as strong as you wish. There is no 
evidence of burning or blistering, though you get a powerful flow of energy' into your system. 
It pours strength, electric life, vim, and vigour into your body as you wear it* “ Ajax M Cry-Cell 
is supreme ; in advance of all previous electrical treatments* Nothing like it has ever before been 
introduced to the public. No body battery has ever before been self charged. It is the result of 
years of experiment and experience, the climax of scientific and mechanical study. 

Won t you, then, our friends, who need electricity t try this remedy for your ailments? It will 
cure .you as it has cared, and is curing, others. 

Mrs* W, A. PERRIE, 12, Stanley Street, Paddington, London, says:—“Your appliance has 
completely cured me, and I will be glad to recommend your treatment to any person whom I know 
to be suffering. I was discharged from the Paralysis Hospital as incurable, and I am now well, 
thanks to 1 Ajax f Dry- Cell/' 

If you have used an electric belt and are not satisfied, bring it to us and we will make vou 
-?nt allowance on “Ajax’* Dry-Call. 

Call for a Free Demonstration. Our Advice is Free. 

If you cannot call, send this 
Coupon or a postal card for 

FREE BOOK . 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC 
INSTITUTE 

(Dept. 17)* 25, Mol born Viaduct, 
London, E.O. 

Hours : g io 6* 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept, 17), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E*C* 

Please send me your free Bonk, 

*'A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND BODY/' 

If amt.. 

Atidrtss..... 


umYtFon 


Ji" lYiiLli 
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{ WRITING IN SIGHT { 

all the time on the 

OLIVER 

TYPEWRITER. 



[thos. PADMORE & SONS, 

Billiard Table Manufacturers. 

CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, 


The 

'STlIMEr 

Full - Sized 
Billiard 
Tables. 


Built to the Specifications of the 
Billiard Association of Great Britain, 





Full Particulars on application /<*— 

1188, Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


&r!MiftATuPE FfLUARD TABLES 


f Q* BRASS Vu&££* SHOD ABJijTTtHfr TTTE5 f 

wtswupvcptT plates marked ct/fs. { 

ivory ba tis err 

VERY SUZERtaR L 7 tQ O / 


The ONLY Typewriter with a DOUBLE 
type-bar, which ensures absolute 
permanency of alignment. 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ltd., 

7S* Queen Victoria. St rest, LONDON, E,C, 


Semi /or our notvlty, 11 SA a rp Feints for Sharp 
People/ free* 


Simple and Strong. 


Superior 

Miniature 

Billiard 

Tables 


/ ' Et buck tn iMNirul walkinn ixmditfoim Then jour (Turriagw will Ns u 
Vt Htruipriiii an eiaaiif 1 nnil nr nrwcTiil si the Indian 1 * i>f rmu*e. jmidflt 
rHutp to nrocMfnfl din I lesvf strewn forest paths, but you mu get 

Xred-Air Heei.Cu»hioo» 

Their numeronp |.Tiriim»tir fell* tinaway entirely with the nen e Faeking 
I.f viur kmnI leather nhoe lun I mi the flinty lament Thpj take the Ftminufl 
■ I oil r h line make you rt » mi erect, add to you r height. N fh oime**. *wol !e rr or 

„., r , r,. . Li re I limbs and W km-he [li^ppevr when ymiwrar Tr«l-A 1 r Hwl OuahloM. fur they make ym 

%mlk n* the Ht’d Man .. a* NiUtar.- inl^ntlctl mu -hiniM --on tun yi- jot b roor. Thgy fit 

inildt- the start directly under!h* lieel. Put them in yourself. Ahaolutely no trouble, I r*«ra 
n]] lfLL.iiiiK Slior Stores, or li *Hiople l^iir will \v wnt fret* on rtvdpt of 1 «k of ahoe. v> 

W uldKHfnnn LIVIHGSTOH * DOUGHTY, Ltd,, Civil*,Worha« L LEICESTER. 


BACK TO 
NATURE. 


BEST Wheatmeal —BEST Bread 


Reynolds 1 Digestive Wheat- 
meal Brown Bread. J, “ MtnMri - h 


bcin* EASILY DIGESTED 


Jilff anti fi:i“ the 
jnsftt quality n-f 
Net only «ititines rite 
hq L ■ 1 stand s hy y ou ami mall j 
btaildn Uii the IMxiy. Better 
than medicine If any iltffi 
eulty in proeurllW. seiiti us tin- 
nanip h»| j niir Inbr, to whom 
will forward h loniple of 

TYTieadneuI jH.ut fre^jan trial. 

J, REYNOLDS & DO., Ltd,, 

GLOUCESTER. 

Thl* hir fundi (Iterated 
Whaatmeal Brown Bread won 
BeTeti (>peii 01 m* Pri*rti. 
Ltmtlori Bakery Exhibition, 
Si'piember, IMS. 


Disappointed 


Pol Ley holders in American Insurant* 
Offices will hear something greatly to 
their advantage by communicating with 

Mr. T, H. MOSS CROP* 7, 


The Latest NoVett p. 

The “ Swan " 
White Apron 

Dee» rtot Require Washing. 

NOT l he ordinary wil*r- 

pioof, but a nier white cloth 
similar to fine linns. Specially 
prepared lo withstand water 
Or damp. 

por t he N ii mew: Tndl^eneabla. 
Pear Mot hem; (TumupaoHd. 

Fur N umei: Vn mot h* iiimilld 
For M aid *; highly rwTin^end™, 

Price 3 6 , post free. 


A Great Boon to Children. 

The 11 Swan ” Pinafore 

The an me material Re^ulrea No 
Waabinf, Von be t huned with h 
L aundry Bills BayrI, Annul to the i^n 
tlnuil wiirry of kerpibn the ehlklren In 
elfeiJL white Pinafnri“*. TV " - >'Wirt " f*inn- 
fitrt riftii-Fi/rf i4ite, frlrnlirs W/rtrk noth in? lilff 
if ff)T thr PltTIflirmiHd fjrffnfpfl, AHf 
Mkaln. ftc , dr., will I art ma,nF n^inlhi. 
For children up to 'J ymtu. price 1 ft 

" ii "S 3 f ^ rm 

THEBEl r.IO'R ?1 * l.T’S Co., L 

Ittfjt. S, j], li3gh HoIIvuti, Loud on ^ W.G, , 

ISIHUlitf 
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LOST STRENGTH RESTORED! 

The Strong Man Wins In the Battle of Life! 

Do you want to be strong ? Do you want to feel the fire and vigour of youth 
running through your veins? Do you want to shake off that languid, drowsy 
feeling that depresses you, and rise up from your bed every morning feeling 
bright, cheerful, and filled with energy ? In short, do you want to be “made over 
again ? If so, there is only one way ELECTRICITY IS THE REMEDY, 
for “ Electricity Is Life.” It is nature's own help Nothing will remove pain so 
easily, so quickly, so effectively as a gentle stream of electric warmth Infused into 
the nerves. The Pulvermacher Electric Belt does this every time it is worn. It 
assists nature by a general reinforcement of the vital energy—it supplies the 
system with the very essence of nerve vigour and nerve strength while you 
are asleep. 

L1VIIIP TESTIMONY *' Vwo |llont hsi ngo I purchased one of your Chain Bands for Nwyquhkki, 

klTinti IRQ I imunii of Memory, Pains between the Shoutdcrs, and Constipation. The week 1 wore 
the appliance I feh belter, and am now quite cured of these ailments You ein make w hat use you like of this, and 1 shall 
be plea sed to answer arty inquiries concerning itie efficacy of your Bells in cases fi4T¥i.ila.r to my own/'-^Wm. Pinch its, 
Ditch cl I, WalioTi, near Kinston, Hereford. 

A man tv ho is nervous, whose brain and body are weak s who sleeps badly, who is easily 
discouraged and inclined to brood over his troubles, lacks nervous energy—in other words, he 
lacks the natural electricity which the “Pulvermacher” appliance supplies. 

CDCC D AAl/ have an interesting book which all sufferers should read, and this 

f Dlllllv. ^ mailed free to all who write for it, or handed to all who call 

for it, Now t if you don’t feel right, if you have pains and ach*s, study 
our method—it will pay you. Send for this free book to-day. 

Address^ J. L. PULVERMACHER, Ltd., 38, Vulcan House, 58. Lysate Hill, London, i,C. 

__ i * \, i Qpfice Hours, 9—& 
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THE 6- 

IHEE MINUTE 

^BREADMAKER 

%3$f mixes and kneads 
Y bread thoroughly 
J in Three Minutes. 
The hands do not 
touch the dough. 

v Simple, Easy, Sanitary 

A Does away with hand kneading and 

\ makes Better Bread. 

\V\ Booklet N Free. To any lady sending 1 in lie 
l i\\ names of two triends who should have a Rrra J 
\ \ ’iW. Mokei wt «hd one set Mmiiinri 2 

A \\ Py—SpooTii free. 


Made from our 
Celebrated 

HORSE SKIN 

and 

BOX CALF. 


FOR TOWN OR 

COUNTRY 

WINTER WEAR, 

l r 4j«r MHiury rf’ J 
turt*4nl if Uovt* Jtik I 
wt at fa* 

■s' 


■Vgapr T>c*r 6, 

sar" 55 A se, Bishfip&gale 
Street Within, 

■2H A as, SI. Swjt Ilia's Jam 
W illlmtn SI : a Htiborn Uadarf. 


Clark 
6 Bradford Ave 

Rrdcrq« St. 

London, E,C, 


FREEMANS 4 PARVEL BAY 


jJvST PrBLJSIfID* 

“LET ME HAVE AUDIENCE 
FOB A WORD OR TWO.” 

This Valuable Booklet of Advice 

lo all insurers will l>e sent free .of all cost 
by writing to:— ■ ■ — 

V c o DEWYNTERS, 

It. Charing Cross Road. London. W+G, 


Are 

Distinctly Enjoyable 


A Useful Christmas & New Year's Present. 


Rnttia. 

r 1 'll [S mi chine <1 om work which will 
1 twar t "in 1 prison with that of ether 
nwbinr* costing bSfhsr prinei En- 
tire It nmd* of inftnL. with I'htcd 
fltliap, Improved rtifeh Hgubt^r, etc. 
It wurki aI MiflU wwA, It ha# no 
Lotuplinsatlon* like thn o3d»lhfh1ocusL 
Eotneete mjp’hlocN. ttwr^ftyr n^cMp*- 
rieuiw Sj required It work* ell kinds 

of mate riels f*ni*Uy e* well- 

i Sent In wooden box, esrHM* 
y paid, for ft 9; two for 1S>. 

* Extra HaedloE.Sd.ii/-psQliats, 

aivf feriiTPiimiaf*, or ca« and m tft* 
at wort. AtidrtM— 

4INE CO., 28 Dept.. 

ut, tljiborn* London, E-0* 


Better than all the High 
Awards obtained by F.D.B. 
Segars at all Exhibitions 
is the High Praise they 
are constantly awarded by 
Smokers who appreciate 
Quality when they get it, 

OF ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
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What 

the 

Judge 

said! 


44 Losing yftur 
temper throusth 
Rheumatism is no 
excuse. You should 
wear an ANTI- 
rheu-gem mm*" 


THE ONLY GENUINE 

RINGS THAT CURE 

RHEUMATISM & NEURALGIA. 

Meim nrhattr luin'ru* lu ['lain, rljaknl, or Gem wt gold- Their 
Patent ft! instruction gives out I'nrrc tlinl cu res or 

elfoctTially re l i*vfV 

Amongst f«ur Citrons urn —The Princrof Slunk the Pent an Am- 
1 MiAuLslur, Mirelnoittia of Hiiat l}', ^nii]l(.ws of Os van, C&lctfou. 
Cowley. Chichester, Dudley, ix-uld#!]. (iraimrd, YLs-rouhteM 
Hereford, Earls of Devon, L'&rn with. Lords Greville. Kllmarey, 
etc., ete. ____ 

Latest Testimonial from tho Profession, 

C.N.F-w E»q. + n B.A., M.B., M.Ch., B.A.0. DuWMIi; 

L.M.T.C. out. i TX. Dub. and Guy’ 

’"My Rhru quit Lain. from which l suffered 
rfiittttij.f'iirf-tl. Iki all honesty 1 must put toy 
to your ring" 

TAoHMtui/j vf other T^aXimoHiali. Wnti TWfo* /or Fret JJboktet 

THE ANTI-RHEU GEM CO., BIRMINGHAM^ 


LONDON GLOVE COMPANY'S 

GLOVES 


FUR 


XMAS PRESENTS. 

An Immense Variety at Warehouse Prices. 
WRITE FOR A PRICE LIST. 


LADIES ’ 
KIP CLOVES 

In Black, White, 
mill nil £ ViliTiirs. 
A lint tons* 

The 1 AMOMA. 

1 10 per |»ir, 

Spnlni f.nr S S. 

The * ESME/ 

a a per pair. 

3 psire lor %*4. 

ff- Doeskin, 

Mwbn, Finish, 
in Urey. Beaver, 
Tan, or rtUfV 

2 4 ['■i.t fiair. 

3 irnlm for 6 0 

Rent Gazelle, 

In Grey* Beaver, 
or Bloc k. 
fill per pair. 

.1 pairs for SB. 


CEHTS’ 

CLOVES. 

Tun or Gray 

Doeskin, 

With Wdi.i] lining 

3 a ixmiair, 

Brown or Tan 
Chevrolet"** 
with Fur Lining 
a 11 per t^ir. 

Tan or Grey 

Canadian 

Buckskin, 

3 a per i^tir. 

HEAL 

REINDEER. 

in 

Tun or Urey, 

] Press Button, 

4 9 per ptdr. 


ONLY AJUMtESSES- 

AB & 4 Ba, Choapaidc, E.C., and 1 i A||nni| 
S2 & S3, New Bond Street, 


ARTIFICIAL 

LEGS, ARMS, 
HANDS & EYES 

GROSSMITH’S 

PRIZE MEDAL 

ARTIFICIAL LEGS 

have obtained a world wide reputa¬ 
tion for excellence of construction 
and durability. They are most 
comfortable, exceedingly light in 
weight, and unsurpassable in their 
life-like movement, 

THE PRIZE MEDAL 

ARTIFICIAL EYES 

are easily adjusted, and the colours 
perfectly matched ; mobility can 
generally be obtained in accordance 
with the action of the natural eye. 

PRIZE MEDALS; 

LONDON, PARES, DUBLIN, &c. 

H#tablhh«d In Fleet Street, 176% 


IJlj^st rated Catalogues fast fret of— 

W. jtjCROSSM 

STRAND, LONDON. 


i«# _„_ 

tliHi.ingu inhabit 1 frron linen. Will not rnu;k or turn yellow. 
Always ntvh for wenr, Whin *»Mvd h washtnl with *rwp and 
Water .ind dried nn to*«L After thU, snowy whit? m l>efare- 
No ■tarehiiiK required Collars, Aid, eadh, or 1 for 1 6 tstate 
sire, depth rind ^l( whrn orderim*r'- Gufit, 1- iwir. Front e + 
1 - tifteli. Cuff ProtMtdrv* 1, - [nlr. All post free. Supplied 
only by PARKER'Ic Full ItUislruled list lent. Agencies 

granted to whs can d*v<H# iput* time Good pay. 

PARKERS, Dept. 14, 1AM CASTER. 


The “Black Autocopyist 


(gg*lE^Ei;tPr I.isls, Music, &c. 

The “ Photo-Autocopyist ” 

furnishes a number of splendid permanent prints 
in any colour. From 33 )* 

Write far Price List and Specimens, or call and see 
these useful intentions. 

the autocopyist co. ( 

A Dept, C*, GHHJttfi VlE+vjrlii Street, tendon, E O- 


ivtn: 


Ur ntllLrlmAr 
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MORE 

THAN 



400 SHAVES 

WITHOUT STROPPING pZrth1ng T a A, bhave \ 

are obtained with the ''GILLETTE" Safety Razor 

AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

TU * is 3 11 the wafer nl«l h double-edged blades, tempered In a man nor nut 1 

I *1© OcClC l puHible with th^ foiled blade used in o-rtllrkiar?' and oilier safety razors. , 
Ei-eiy blade El ground with real diamond duet, nod will five an average of 1,1 to 40 perfect velvet 
Fhftves* a-rordiiur tg rtttttffth of beard, without bother uf itmps ot *n mpping devices in nor farm 
Twelve uf thene Madw—twenty-four perfect ramr*—gu with «* i.h pet. bole the mrrect tumle of the | 
blade in the double concave guard. and com inn- tlalw one feature with any other Safely Raxor. ■ 
Whale outfit, containing triple sIlTer-plated Gillette frame ami FJ tdllatU blades, complete in velvet" | 
fined leather c im, SI/-* post free by return. 


Rovofutfon In Razors* A 
HOW i«t the 14 GILLETTE 1 ’ 


Rmvofation in Shaving* 
prove Itself to you 

Then, if for ary renoon you'd rather fcun p e ! 

„« , fVV „ 1H —_ .... .iKimey h*rk ami welcome 

w rite for our interesting booklet free hv return poet. Hu it now. 


every day for one month tm our 30 days’ free trial plan. .. ._--— „ - 

jhpttf money than the razor, return the raznr. Ymir money hark and welcome. In any cape, 


RICHFORD & CO. m, hich^hqlborn, w.c.I 

Alton at IA3. Fleet STRIctT, E.C. 


m Musical Walking Stick. 

The most comic*! Mu-hIc*! Instrument ever 
invented. It c*hhim endless fun and amusement. 
Suitable for young or old. 

ENOUGH TO MANE A CAT LAUGH 1 

Splendid for Winter Evenings and Parti et. Any¬ 
one earn play it. Makes a Serve l and Beautiful 
Present. 2 9 * nrriage Paid \ three far 7/J. 

the Imperial co.. to. victoria at* Liverpool. 

Jfrtffbrii Hit* Mryjatirif. 



ART 


in Draping. The“Sellon” 
Festoon Holders make 
Home Draping Easy and 
Profitable. Sample pair 
and Booklet for f/6. 


ART FURNISHING CO., 89, High St., Bedford. 


PEdR 50 H ’5 

flflTISEPTIC. 


f Pures^amTTafast^iBiiiSctant? 

Send 3d. for a free sample of Powder or 

^nuidt^S^ln^treel^^ndorO^jC^ 


TYPEWRITERS from 

£3 3 * 



Fasrlnatlng- 
Instructive iujw 
nimu* ; will pro' 
dune ft real type 1 ’ 
writ I en letter j 
write nut ices, 
labels: mark 
HmA, etc. 


THE ODELL. 30/-, ™ lwn 

THE LAMBERT, 63/-, ^ 

e^iUdt in stp|MWBTicf< to any machine on the market Ajmilt, fully 
guaranteed, sent on approval. Art catohwue free. 

PRACTICAL TYPEWRITER CO- 
L Matt Street, Birmingham. 


Are Yota Deaf? 

If io, you can be relieved by using 

WILSONS COMMON-SENSE EAR - DRUMS 


A new scientific invention, entirely different in con M ruction 
from all cihtr devices A &rist the deaf when all other devices 
Ud. and where mediral skill ha* given no relief They are soft 
comfortable and invisible ; have no wire nr airing at tat hmeiu 
Write for Pamphlet. Meniion tbh^C 

Wihw l«-tram Ca. "■ VSH® 


[agaeine 

W, Sou 


ith 


Next- of -Kin& Heirs Wanted 

A FORTUNE MAY AWAIT YOU. 

UNCLAIMED 

MONEY. 

£ 100 , 000,000 '“JSSiSS*."* 

Every man and woman should buy one of the following Hooka, 
which gives valmbJIe In form Alton regarding Jlotiey in 
chancery and ohflriMrg, 

OOUGAL'S List of (amlliefl advertised for, Price 1 /- 
OQUCALS Complete Index Eegtoter, containing nearly 
500 pages, sj « post free. WE undertake Searches And 
Enquiries of any description in all parts of the World* 

F. H. DOUGAL & CO., Law Agents, Established 1844. 
451, Strand, London. Qrrron rears' Reputation. 

STAINEDfjLASS 

•Windows* 

for-the- %J 

1 CHURCH 
CHAPEL* 
MANSION- 
VILLA* 
COTTAGE 


MEMORIAL* BRASSES 

* «■ - - ><>«= =»» 

COLOURED ■ CATALOGUE OF-DE^KHS* 
POST-FREE - OV-APPLICATION* - - 

<ABBOTTftC® 

yjoHTCST^MoLVNCASTR! 

ANDATU>*M>N- . 6 SM 560 
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Mr, J. HAYWOOD, 


2 ^ 




OUGHTI BRIDGE. 


!# 


vV 


y/A 


Y/ 


'll, 


INDIGESTION AND BILIOUSNESS CURED. 

''Some seven or eight years ago I began to suffer from indigestion,” said 
Mr. J, Haywood, of Barracks Row, Oughtibridge, Sheffield, 11 In the morning I 
felt sick and was quite unable to take food. I dare not cat meat or pastry on 
account of the severe after-pains. I seldom obtained a good night’s sleep, because 
of cramp in the stomach. Many a night I have fainted away from the pain and 
agony of the cramp, 

(f I spent pounds on doctors' bills. I was under six doctors at different times* 
and also attended the Infirmary t but from neither did I obtain any benefit. 
Finding nothing the doctors gave me was doing me any good t decided to try 
Bile Beans. I am thankful I did so. Very soon the pains from cramp, the 
headaches, the sickness, and indigestion left me, I continued taking the Beans 
until I recovered my former health and strength.” 


IHIe B«inis cure Hnduche, Count! tail to, PHe*, Liver Troafales, Bad Breath. Indigent Wn, 
iJizziiLrfiii. Oh* i ■ r Appi'Liti 1 . KUioDHiiev, Itaiillity, .ViuL-iuid. flud l eiiuilt Ailuiriitt!, wailJcw 
wnrdiijfl uH‘ Colds. Uvct UliHl. :uu| Irtfi i i.’-n zjl. Of nil Med loin ft Vtndom or pti*t ktc 
fmm the Hite Hcan t^>., HedCfrin London, un receipt of iirlL-e, la. lid- p?r Ikir^ gr 

iirm" facility (lire leontaimug thrw timo* iiuantity small nizci uk. i+j. 


EDPE ilFEED ft?T:d id. uta.nr 
rnEE urrcfi* scorer return 

I [HHlikxci for I’nT Sam pk liu* of Hi it 
Million Stfnml. Dei;, IEWS 
I Address : Bite Bivn (.'onuKUiy. 
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PASTILLES 


TYPEWRITERS 


i^DISPEftSIBLE TO TME ^ 
BUSINESS MAfT 

THE 

STEWART 
DESK 

PRICE LJtit 4 reen 

£-*'12 - 6 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

TO 


Arch; Stevart *-Cs 

<> 42U.iq»St..6IAS60V. «s 


^w^rasnlccfPMflEf Present. 1 

BARNARDS GLOVES 

Perfect Fitting. Unique Value. 

FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 


BpUntlld French Ki-L or Suede Ijlove In Every colour. 

SB, A-. gii [Kr pair. 

Ltiljm amt Gculleineci'H Kim I RUlM't;KH Glove*, Irfmt Knflilh 
(i mile, height rut for Winter Wear, In lam or Gitjr*, 

0 a per pair. 

BVrte /or Prif* Liit And prrrlhrmjlfiill n/ omt titevr. 

COUPON SYSTEM. 

The lnrg«*t and Ih^i nwurUd rtock of tilores in London at 
W&prfioure Prim, 

BARNARD'S CLOVE DEPOT, £2, Cheapen London, E,C. 

(Three Dooru Wetd of BdtVhmvk, 


ALLEN & HAN BUR YS, Ltd., 
LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, 


SEWlttC machines 

with all lutnt improve 
Hand Machine 
w ith Wulniit iNH’tr. 03 - 
Hume Machine 
with Trend It’ 9*5 “ 
T<*n yean' wrill*n pu*r- 
arMee Bend juPHtcard ta r 
HI net rated Jrnee lint# 
Imperial 

Manufacturing Co., 
Shl^Jey, YorR>. 


CtL.sta.blish.od 1S79.) 


" Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Confidence tan In? placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Crcsolene is a Boon to Asthmatics. 


all chemists. 


■V*J /Vrtdi fvr ItevrifitiK 
ti&Mrt. 


Cresolene Anti septic 
Throat Tablets for 
the irritated throat,of 
your chemist or from 
us. gd, in sumps* 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, Woman's Exhibition, London, 1900. 

75 YEARS’ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 


NEAVE’S FOOD H 


“Admirably adapted Ip Ibt wanU of rw/aaf f/'—S It Chas* A. Cameron, C.B., M.D. 

For Infanta, Children, Invalids, and the Aged. 

Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


fin 

Hi 


ifmk 


MSS. Copied 




14, CHANCERY LANE* 

And at 02, QUEEN BT., CFf^APSIDE. E.C, 


REMINGTON 


Mo. 5 machines, equal 
to new, for 

£0 Rs. each, 

SMITH-PREMIER 

No. 4 . £12 12s. 
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F. MEREDITH CLEASE. Ph.L.D. 

Studied anatomy three years in Dundee Uni¬ 
versity, 

Three years member of Physical Training Staff 
in British Army ;ii AldemhoL 

Director of Enercise Halley bury College, Hert¬ 
ford England. 

Three year* Director of Public Gymnasium of 
Dundee, Scotland, and of the Kasi of Scotland 
Ladies' Academy. Head of Champion Gymnastic 
Team of England and Scotland. 

Five years Physical Director of Birmingham 
Athletic Institute (the largest of Us kind in Britain). 

Author of a book, ‘‘A System of Physical 
Culture/'now in use in ah the principal National 
Schools of England. 

Can he consulted on all matters pertaining to 
increase of Stature or Improvement of Health by 
natural mean 4 , any day net ween the hours of 11 
and 3 o'clock, gratuitously, at 50 , New Bond 
Street, London, w T 


The i l Clease-lix tensor " 

Method h the Rapid Culture of 
Physical Beauty with increased 
height by Novel and Natural 
Means- It U an oHflllll system of 
bodily movements which, adapted to 
individual needs, will, in the course of 
a few weelj*' improve the personal 
appearance of a man or a woman 
100 per cant., with The satisfaction uf 
knowing that it is real and natural, 
and not artificial and unnatural (d *« 
fashion plaleX Mr. Cleese's system 
will give to ladles a beauty of 
figure and grace of carriage un¬ 
attainable by other method*, and the 
same result can be assured for awk¬ 
ward and ungainly men* Mr* 
C lease's method — th* ‘*Cle*»e- 
Extensor" method — U the result 
of many years of continuous study of 
the human frame, and constitutes an 
absolutely new departure in the 
science of improving the body by 
physical education. It has no con¬ 
nection or similarity whatso¬ 
ever with any other form of 
bodily exercise, whether it be 
for health or Increasing height, 
that Is being advertised* 


EXPLANATORY BOOKLET AND 
— PERSONAL ADVICE. 

In order that serious enquirers can sufficiently judge the merit Si of this method, please 
cut the attached form off page, and indicate by a mark thus X your physical require¬ 
ments, and a set of selected movements prepared fur you by Mr. C lease will be sent 
in course of a day or two. Each movement is a photo* from life, with instructions {cover¬ 
ing a period of two weeks j that can be readily followed and understood by a child. Mr. 

Clcasc makes this offer in order to have his unique methods widely and quickly known, and 
will at the same time enclose an interesting 34-page booklet, fully illustrated, entitled 
“Why you are not Taller/* All correspondence Ia strictly confidential, 

Fi MEREDITH CLEASE, Ph.L.D., 30, New Bond St., LONDON. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


im. 

Put a mark X against 
any of the following 
In regard to which 
you desire special im¬ 
provement* 

Too Short. 

Round Shoulders* 

Flat Che*t. 

Narrow Chest. 

Stooping Shoulders, 

HcsiOi Stoop. 

Weak Back, 

W eak Chest. 

Protruding Abdomeu- 
Incurved Back. 

Weak Ankles. 

Flat Fool. 

* Stomach Trouble. 

•Lung Trouble. 

Stunted Growth. 

Ungainly Walk., 
‘Curvature of Spine. 

Too Thiu- 
SuperfluouK Flesh* 
Prominent Hips. 

Thin Bust. 

your Figure or Heallh 
imperfect in ary way 
not mentioned ? 
’Occupation. 

•What is your Age? 

* rWmiiFW the* she /nil 
iMtr/icHfunt tn u trfler. 

riTrexputidlntf* w strictlg ctni 
OdrnUal. 


JNIVERSIT IICHH Al 


By the New “ Clease-Extensor *’ 
Method, a Rational and Scientific 
System of increasing the height 
from 1 inch to 2$ inches with 
added Strength, Health, and Bodily 
Beauty. The invention of Mr. F. 
Meredith Clease, late Director of 
Exercise to liaileybury College, 
and the outcome of 17 years of 
continuous study of the physical 
side of Life. 


The Inventor of the “Cleave 
Extensor" Method. 


HEIGHT 


INCREASED 
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THE HOME ARTISTIC 


Ouwet >pe ratily eDiiia nil it you stUl have the ilurk. Ll^t obrtnittW and 
un«iorhtly colkctioii of laths rt. the lower end trf yuur WnHum Winds when 
l>*rljy raised. 

TV TiSNNEY PATENT CLIP overtime* (his difficulty. It ensured the 
laths to he tf^clirn-.l at the tup of the Blind instead nf ntihe but. uini learm* the 
FtUKiwndftl hthi free, inirii. and dni^ht. slid 1 dll lie shaded itiltL'rli iu tie 
ma tmsuriiiK of all the hlimls in toys w Ludov hui^rin# the wime Lerri 

To put th£‘ &mobing t«ueh to jw*r mom# h> Lhst they present itnU nrlimlc 
and >trll»ih appe aran ce wbirh i-i ^ truly typical of good tisk uni ntinw^nl. 
you must iitLnh TENNEY'S CLIPS to your Venetian*. 

Any lady can fix them la a lew seconds to ordinary Venetians 
ELlready In position; no ucHs, ecfcwi, nor the least alteration of 
the blind required. 

Write to ub fur more t^rtitiLihirfi and Hh;urf a jwur, and you *111 wu tile 

TENNEY CLIP nil tint vci.iiitii, 

Dulled Brass, 1/- per pair; Copper, 1,3 per pair; 
Nickel-plated, 1/e per pair. Esiii blind m pi ire* one (uiv 
^p( fiipKl, port /™ h or ciqv k obtain**! thruuph four /ioiiuioh^t or 
ifowtf Furnisher. 

TENNEY & SON, GOOLE, YORKS. 


OLD STYLE. 



T. 1NGLESANT & SONS, Ltd 

Horsefalr Street, I.F.1CRSTER. 



ANr.LOAMf.B PENS MADE IN THK WORLDS KBC 
ZEST PEN FACTORY. THE YEARLY CAEAC 1 TYOK WOCH IS 
EQUAL IDA NUMBER OFANGLOAMER PENS.WHrrjUF PLAC 
'■EDQ’tEHD.WOOLDPORMMOmiMENTSTOTHE HONOUR 
OF THE GREATEST BRITISH FOUNTAIN PEN TOWERING 
RESIDE S ABOVE EVERYHIGH MOUNTAIN OF THE WORLD 



CIRZ0W LL01D*MVmUJR HUVEBPGDL ffinMfc 


Special ttepal ; BRIDOS it: CO ., Sfi, Cfeuttxrp Lout r W.C. 



YOU WISH 


A Beautiful 
Shafting 
■Soap for 
tender Skins 
6d. 


cure ECZEMA, 

RINGWORM, SPOTS, BAD LEGS, OR ANY SKIN DISEASE? 

Then you Must Use 

ECZOLINE REMEDIES 

Reraune the? at * the fiiunt anti I**! rrmolidi it ii 
|KM*fhte to obtain ^ THEN fiFT THEM 
BeduM th^T mn,j lur used cm 1 he tender sfcln of a 
lishj ; ihey cannot hurt non 

Benue they hare cured when tho !n»t of llwpitala 
and Him' Enlist a have owned defeat 1 they will 
do id fur jpoil 

BwtiUae they stop all irritation st oner; thaf alpine 
is worth the trial. 

Bttiiu* they hare cured cw< of Inn*: standing up 
to a> yeant ■ tht*y will cure you. 

BtauiK Dortor* prescribe them anti imf them for 
their [miirnta ; if ili-me were no! eoDuioi they 
woiilil NoT do ri. 

Then Hmt S- Id-day for nil 1 hew renn*lie*: Oint- 
iiimC Blond, - Cooling Tjtidrta. anti St*p P ta any 

thr.mta OT W, HUNTER, Sirin Specialist, 

fi, J'HiLtoUT ij.ti’tjMij, Swindon. Will*, Eng. 

uNivEft¥^7w« , r , ”"“- 
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7 pMfJfJ n (4#pd?ev^ 


Mother and Child 

■^ Qn * hs ^ *?* Fed from birth on the M^ bun ^, 


give strength and stamina, and supply all lhai is required for the formation of firm flesh and 
hone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or even cow’s milk* 

ALLEN & HANBURYS t Ltd-, SusTBAu f “ M Ffll1 *' **'*' 

Lombard Street, LONDON, south 


ipe 'I'dwTl- 


m Have the Best. ^"We'^r a 

S OIL HEATERS • 


Patent Prlxa 
Cold Medal 



!British Afade by 
"British Labour , 



a 


Over One Million now in use. and told by over 
6,000 Ironmonger* at prices to suit all. 

Write for NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA LOQlTK, pewt fw 
(hi vonr atiilre**, willi name of iic-dreat aueiit, to 

“Rippingille s” Albion Lamp Coy., Ltd. 

iThe Ojuouut "Umpiiirfllc' Firm—Kctftb. iBTa.i 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Or a A Stonecutter Street. Farringrkm St., London, RCL 
.Vffim/fiifitmTi vf lAf Waives: pnrtri^ inrMiTtff Cuokina 
SioiitMawl Litin q nf fwr|f arurrifilwL Confmrfori U.\f. 
|F«r Ifrii* 0J!« ( lind l&J'ttny Haihray Campaniti 


■ 

a 


LIVING PICTURES. 

Willi acnioUrmtion ltiuMviiw ami Mutrir Lantern 
Ain avftkii easily Qwile nt home and ahtiMbd. 

Imperial Rotograpb. Will reverse Uivrl tint 
fiInih while runnum, from JE1 1. Parlour 
Bioscopes, £ 3 - 3 ^ The Pam p hen go a 
Ijinli-rri, ihoWK ISft. pieLltree, £3 -Sb. 
Citnrlli,*-Power Petrol Light. Hiiper- 
jnedes electric- * Pori nil v Electrte 
Out III a. Outdoor Peep’Show 

filoecofm coin mooey. £ 12 -12*. 
CHEAPEST & BEST 
IN THE WORLD 
For Magic Lanterns, Cine¬ 
matographs.. Films, ana 
Slides, 

dnerratwimpli List, Bd, 
lantern*, 4 d . Slidt**, (td. 

As Mlpplit^i to MmJUro* Pitt(. 
ILhimiI iVilytechnit’, Mittuinjuti 
of Slynoire, Dr GrattanGninnem. 

HUGHES A CO., Brewster House, 81, Mortimer ltd,, 
K1NGSLAND. LONDON, N. 




■SMOKERS! 
REQUISITES 



HAKE VERY ACCEPTABLE XMAS PRESENTS. 

, See tu'hal he offer you - 

CIGARETTES Turkish or Virginia, HanJmade, from 
2 6 prr 100 . po'it free. Special line For Xmas. 
** Crown Hrad dc Luxe, 1 ' packed in a'tl.ir’Wtiod hotter 
TuFkish 1 7/m per 100 . Virginia, 6 ;- per lOO-poM free. 

CIGARS in great variety, from 6 1* box of 50 . 

BRIAR A MEERSCHAUM PIPES in all shapes and 
sires. Send for Price List, free on application, or a 
Special Sample Ro* of Cip?irs and Cigarettes, with Price 
List* will be sent post paid on receipt of 17 -. 

BRACKETT & CO., 15 Bartlett's Buildings, 
Ho'bciirrt Uircui, London. 


MIL 
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Models of 
Jr Britain's BEST 


are now available for 


Jf These unequalled machines are , .. 

PACKED FREE AND SENT CARRIAGE 
PAID to any address in the United Kingdom. 

THE EASIEST PRESENT TO GIVE, 

THE MOST USEFUL TO RECEIVE- 

There are 70 Models— 


J^r or from 4s. 3d. monthly. 

jfSf 

Jft* The magnificent CATALOGUE is sent Post Fr« on application to— 

# RUDGE-WHITWORTH. LI 

V' (Dept. 301), COVENTRY, 
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TWO MINUTES £ HAIR 

The prevailing ignorance on the matter of the hair in health, 
in weakness, and in disease, and ihc peculiar temptations 
in the way of remedies which are daily offered to those 
suffering from hair falling out* or from grey ness, or baldness, 
scurf, or itchy scalp, etc-, renders it very desirable that some 
steps l>e taken to throw light upon this much misunderstood 
subject and to make the truth known. With that object 
1 offer free to ai! a copy of my book, containing 70 pages 
of information on “me care of the hair in health and 
disease,” how it grows and how to grow it,” etc. 


This hook is not an advertising medium to further the 
sale of any proprietary article or remedy , hut is a serious 
contribution on the subject of which it treats. 


A copy will be sent free on request. When writing, 
state if Mr., Mrs,, or Miss. 


WARNER OLIVER, 

CONSULTANT SPECIALIST IN HAIR DISEASES, 

4* HOLLBS STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W, 
Consultations fl - 5, qr by appointment or by post. 



The Pen of Points. 

Tlie ''ONOTO " Fountain Pen is the most 
perfectly constructed r pen ever made. It pos¬ 
sesses every good poini a fountain pen should 
have, and no fault* whatever. Fills itselr in five 
seconds, without tube or teat, and without inking 
your fingers. 

Self Tiller made df vulcanite only* so cannot possibly 
get out of order, 

OrtOTO 

\ 011 can regulate tht flow of ink to suit any writing or 
sp«d, or shut it off entirely. The "ONOTO" can 
be carried in any position without mishap. Of sterling 
workmanship throughout; one pen lasts a lifetime. 
Makes good writing easy. 

In two sizes, watch-pocket and desk, price i6/6 t 
or 10/6 without Self-Filler, Of alt Stationers, etc. 

Made in England by 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Ltd., 

LONDON, E.C, 

Write for Descriptive Hook let; it 
will Interest you. 


om 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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You ought to 
have a. 



miAi rr 


r dimi 



this Christmas. 

FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 
FOR HOME CONCERTS, 
FOR DANCES. 


Perfect Time— 

Quite Loud- 

All the Latest 
Dance 

Music. 


OLD AND YOUNG 
ALIKE CAN HE 
ENTERTAINED 
fir THE GRAMOPHONE. 


THE GRA MOPHONE. 


A Gramophone is a never-ceasing source of pleasure and 
entertainment. There are many kinds of talking machines, 
there is only one Gramophone, the instrument Melba sings for. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS. 

Gramophone & Typewriter, Ltd., 

21, CITY ROAD, 

LONDON, E.C. 



11 HIS MASTER'S VOICE.'* 


Bl A U, 


Digitized by OoOQ Ic 


cV 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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This is the Royal Sunbeam's Little Oil Bath* with the 
Variable Speed-gear running in it. These Inventions 
have given a new impetus to cycling. They mahe the 
Royal Sunbeam run as on velvet* and give its rider an 
easy gear for hard work and a high gear for easy work. 

New Illustrated Catalogue No. 4* sent post free on application to the Maker— 

JOHN MARSTON, LTD.* Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The largest private firm of Cycle Makers. Estab. 1790 * 

London Depot* : 157 and \5&, SLOANE STREET. S.W. ; and 57* HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C- 


THE 

GREAT 

BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT 



The Sign of 
Pen Perfection. 



” The “I G “ pen k 
one of ihe most 
popular in Joseph 
GillotU list* It is 
the Ideal Pen for all 
who like a broad- 
pointed pen — better 
m than ordinary 11 j " 
— or other a tub-pointed 
wm pens* 


The *J G* runs as evenly 
as silk slips off a reel . 

THE "JG" I'EN IS SOLO AT m 
k GROSS BUCK PENS; 3,6 
A GROSS GILT PENS* 


JiHEm Oillotth Pesb In bcnrm of 8d, and a jtron from 
shLionert. Ac. 8tiraj»le mnl of liens tree (or id. Btu.in.ji pint- 
agr. Sample t«*jr of 30 pern assarted. for tracing* 7 


fijj.ijfrrT A 9otfa r 3J. Grsrwhn roh I 


igilized by Coogle 



THE HINES HEATER 

Immensely Increases the Curative Power 
Of all TURKISH BATH CABINETS 

because, though an Outside Heater, it _ts 

CONTROLLED FROM INSIDE THE BaTH, 90 that 
: t he Bather, by regulating the hot air and steam 

s upplies, g ets th e treatment best suited to his or 
I her indi vidual ne eds, arid thus secures the 

maximum of benefit to health. 

Adaptable to nny Turkish Bath. 

Con U obtained tmlg from— 

THE “OEM” SUPPLIES CO., Ltd. (Dept. H), 

, in, Newgate Street, Leaded, E.C. 

. . 11 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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A LETTER non C. B. FRY to YOU. 

* _ 


FRYS 


.mAZINE 



THE STORY OF 
KEESH. 

By JACK LONDON. 


ROPER’S RIDE. 

A Sportsman’s Story. 


THE WEATHER TEST 
IN GOLF, 

By J. H. TAYLOR 
and O. W. BELDAM. 


THE BLOT OH 
BRITISH GAMES, 

By C. B. FRY. 


THE MOTOR AND 
THE CYCLE. 

By It, HRCKBDY. 


POINTS IN RUGBY 
PLAY. lUustrtftd. 

By 

H ALEXANDER. 


HEALTH, DIET, AND 
TRAINING. 

By Dr. DABBS. 


C. B. FRYS MAGAZINE, 

3-12, SOUTHAMPTON ST., 

STRANO, W.C. 

Mr. C. B. Fry desires the pleasure of introduc¬ 
ing in his January number (December 18th) to 
every reader of the Strand Magazine His 
Excellency Governor 

COBBELDICK OF WAM-WAM. 

Mr. Fry is convinced that the adventures in 
England of this patriotic little gentleman are 
the most richly humorous and the most rollick¬ 
ing since the days of Mr. Jorrocks and even 
Mr. Pickwick. He believes that His Excel¬ 
lency Agent-General 

COBBELDICK OF WAM-WAM 

revives the old spirit of English humour, the 
happiest, gayest, and most spontaneous humour 
of all the literature of all the world. 

The story, a serial^ is in keeping with Fry’s 
Magazine, which is the magazine of that best 
of all Indoor-men, the happy Outdoor-man ; 
and is vivid with the geniality and breezy 
cheerfulness of the best of English Homes. 

Cobbeldick is by a well-known author, but the 
first instalment will be anonymous. A Prize of 
£20 will be given to whoever guesses the name 
of the author, and sends it, together with the 
best reason why, on a postcard. For conditions 
see the January Fry’s. 


THE JANUARY FRY’S IS PUBLISHED DECEMBER 18th, 1905. 



Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 
AUTOMATIC IMPRESSION, 
CHANGEABLE TYPE. 

Practical, Speedy, 
Strong Durable. 

Ha* the same keyboard and is operated the same as a 
£22 machine—'with some advantages all its own. 

Send for our Illustrated Book, post free: 

MOYA TYPEWRITER CO., 

Jicjd Office and Factory: LEICESTER, England. 


English 

Made. 


IWtffl Q$C« i B5, Str**uL 


HORNER’S CREAM CHEESE 


Mads from pufi Cream by a proces* that 

produces ita inimitable fiavnur and delidfHiSEMm 

Firs! Frit* Londsm Thlify LSKJ3. 

For use ah solid Crtnm with fruit tart.i, fruit |iie*, prenwnM*, 
jams, JEc, For u.Ae flu* with KiJt. For uph 3,5 3 mi Latvia 

crab with miutntti, pepper, vinegar and silt mm-d to Uute. 




I fifthly roMUIiradiJd by the 

Of nU Orncen, Fish Deafen, ha. It any difficulty in 
obtaining, send name of your 
dealer, and fid. * tamp* for 3P.fbpfe 
pat kets to 

Horner’s Creamery. 

Cuddtngton, Cheshire, 

Try HORNEH'S RICH CREAMS 

Md everywhere In JaiB 

ed. and 1*. 



On receipt of postdat'd with 
name and address we will 
^nd a copy of our Fine Art 
Catalogue containwig illus¬ 
trations of the many beau l b 
ful Engravings and Photo 
gravures wc are offering at 
the nominal price of 2 6 
each, many of which were 
originally published at One 
Guinea each, and art un 
obtainable elsewhere. 

Addreoi: 

The Sertvfrrcy, FI WE ART 

GALLERIES. Artistic 
Photographic Go., Ltd., 
BO- 93. O* ford Street* 

London, W. E«It£ 1«W. 


INVENTION 

Diseases Banished 
without Drugs - 

SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Write for special offer this Month. 

The ** Century Thermal" Bath Cabins! gives you 
at home for i£<£ each all the marvellous cleansing, 
invigorating, curative effects of the famou* Turkish 
Bath*. Optus the skin pores, purifies the 

entire system. Equals Hot Spring*. Prevent* disease. 
Saves doctors' bills. Has cured thousands Nature 1 * 
drugles* remedy for colds, influenza, rheuma* 
tlsm, ache*, pain*, blond and skin diseases. 
Kidney trouble, and most diseases. Guaranteed. 

PHYSICIANS ASTONISHED, 

AND THOUSANDS of grateful users testify to the 
wonderful results obtained. 

Mr. W. B., of Glasgow, invalid for fourteen year*, 
baffled best doctor*, testifies that it cured him of 
weak heart, sleeplessness, nervous dyspepsia, 
and biliousness 

Mr. G* A. Dp, Sussex, afflicted 
fifteen years, and at tendril by ten 
different doctors, after twelve b.iths, 
in six weeks, permanently cured 

Eczema. 


Inside or Outside Heater, 

Madame CoLUNGB, of Paris, testifies it cured her 
of Bright 1 * and Kidney disease. 

Mr. R. H., London, S.K., writes as lo a complete cure 
of Chronic Catarrh* indigestion, and Constipa¬ 
tion. in his own case, and Dropsy in hiw wife’s esse. 

Rev. W. W, t Salop ; Rev. A. W,, Gt, Yarmouth ; Rev. 
T* E. S. C-, Lancs. 1 Rev. J. W. D., Walsall; Rev. 
O. H., Mountain Ash ; and hundreds of others recom¬ 
mend the “ Century Thermal ” highly for tlie cure of 
Bright'* Disease, Lumbago, Sciatica, Rheu¬ 
matism, Bronchitis, Gout, 

Mr. G. W. S., of Manchester, afflicted for years. w:l« 
cured of nervous prostration* headaches. Indi¬ 
gestion Insomnia, and mental exhaustion. 

Mr. J, W. F., of Bury, testifip* that it did his wife 
more good in five weeks than two years* doc¬ 
toring. Cured her of blood poisoning, and 
others of lumbago and Influenza. 

Mii 0 . L-, of Kensington, afier suffering for 

years, and being a total invalid from Rheumatic 
Arthritis, spend mg pounds on doctors’ bills and 
visits to Buxton „ was completely Cured after using 
the “ Century Thermal. ” 

Hundreds of others testify lo marvellous cures. 

WRITE TO-DAY S5X.SE, «E“i3 

testimonial from hundreds of delighted people. olert* 
lion Strand Magazine. 

Don’l think you can’l afford st. Write us. well 
make you such a proposition as to enable you to possess 
a 11 Century Thermal" free of all cost to yourself, 

AGENTS WANTED. 

CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd,, 
(Dept. 431), 203 Regent St- Lnndon, W. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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A GREAT SCHOOL 


Leading Public Men Describe 

Pitman’s 

Metropolitan School 

Ai ^ A great school whose modern leaching 
methods ensure the brilliant successes which 
its students achieve. 

COMPLETE 
COMMERCIAL. 
CURRICULUM 

at inclusive quarterly fees. 
A l tendance daily,, 10 to 4. 



Students may alio take separate 
subjects : SHORTHAND* 
BOOK-KEEPING, HAND¬ 
WRITING, ARITHMETIC 
BUSINESS METHODS, 
LANGUAGES, TYPE¬ 
WRITING, etc.* at food f«A 


Large Evening School, and popular Civil Service 
and Correspondence Section*, 


jt^T All efficient student* placed in suitable 
appointment! without fee. 2 000 vacancies 
at dispoKftl annually. 


PITMAN'S NEW PROSPECTUS, 64 page*. 

illustrated, sent post free. Address (mentioning 
number 32) The Secretary. Pitman's Metropolitan 
School, Southampton Row, London, W\C. 


GLUVKLENER 

Clean* soiled Gloves equal to new. also White Kid Shoes. Removes 
Greoee, Paint. urThr from €loth. Oarja’ta, or Leather. Renovate* 
Ki'lt llatfl :imi Velvet IV"ill Cki-iii Ciciil Icmcr's Suita and Iaili^H 
Dnw In i’iAUf^ihh Tub**, 5d, ■ or 7d. JW Prtv. Of vil 
rntpecUibi* Stationers * or from — 

THE GLUVKLENER COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND. 

Wholesale Agents ; \Y 11. IUtdi* k Co.. 1 and 2, Coil Court, 

._ Uttlg.Brita.iTi. London, g C. ___ 




MART WOMEN 


Ltltf 


who study their apixMinince ami health wear I ha 

11 DOLABEL ” (Rqi) ?f 

Shoulder BracCi 

bnee It invents ami (.mres 
stnojiiug and round sin mi ld«ra 
1 mjfltrl 4 a grtoef ill lurrui^e juu I 

•mart umuuica Expand* 
the cheat Strengthens and sup. 
port* the hack. Permanently 
lIIi| trove* tlie fu£urc. Onnccou 
tine outline uf the corset at 
hick uf the bodice. 


Pitting. 

Jt indipprngable to Indies 
wh'i frit much or have any fncUnnticn to ntoo|i. IJght mid 
comfortable P> wear at any time with or without corset. Gu- 
questioua-bly the ainiplest and most effective aid to deportment 
r*er iiiLruthtcixl. W«,rnuly recommended by the medical pro- 
IlubLoil Dock not Increase site of waist or figure. Money 
instantly returned If act approvra! 
lit ordering, please staid size Corset worn* 
Price 4 6 | rat fm:, dinct frvm the noltt rn Fik iTn uuly-— 

H. SAMPSON 4 CO. 'Dept* 3 . 

33. Fern tower Hoad, Newington Dr 
London. It. 

Jbruripii a nd CufcmmZ Pceh{V, sd* txtra. 


Diqi'iz 




BRIGHT’S MARVEL 


New Flat Dress Watch, in Black Oxydined Sleel Cate. 
FULLY GUARANTEED MOVEMENT. 


Best Value 
Ever Offered. 


7/6 


Poet Free. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED, 

Christmas Presents C«/if4gw Pest Fret, 

BRtGHT*S § Ltd., Bournemouth j 


OCDO 


O 

0 


ORANGE PIPPINS 


OCDO 


FINEST EATING APPLES. 

Packed in 6lt>. Boxes, price 2 /-. 

Would Always Prove an Acceptable Gift. 


Write to ROBB BROS 
™ - >r 


is 


Fruit (.rowers, EVESHAM. 
DOC 


2£ 



tad 


25 ^- 

OVERCOATS 

TO MEASURE W 


yrouj LEEDS, the "S 

WORLD'S GLOTHING CENTRE. 

Every Qsrmait produced at Manu¬ 
facturer#' fliTit nwl by th* 

GREAT TOURIST OUTFlTTERI, 

Our Gi-ntU-meni 25 - Urercoet I to 
nivaiurf or ready tu wean in the 

laftac style* iwild hy many Taikn> ml 

fiU -i ie a fine trample nf tLieUluUv* 
and pe rfect tailoring at a jiri^ usu¬ 
ally charged for lrjw grad* garment a 
Oil r psttenka uf the luleat Scotch. and 
Irish Tweed* will wmiiww you. 
Superior Qualities, 30 -, B 5 - 
and *2 ; - each, 

Belli I for No. 1 Fashion Booklet. 
Pat terns. Self - Mesia l wa eo t Form. 
Tape. Equally good value In 
Iknt-'fl Suit#. 


fleet. 

. iktU ^jracf iVjj. (tft"«red or 
money retained* 


oiue in 

r 


EMHOS COOK&SON 

tourist outfitters 

BRICCATL, LEEDS. 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 

WITHOUT MEDICINE 

Hew External Remedy Discovered which 
is curing thousands. So sure to cure 
that the makers send a 

4/6 PAIR FREE tTX. 

SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY. 

Don't take medicine for Rheumatism, but send your 
name to the makers of Magic Foot Drafts, the great 
external remedy which is curing every kind of Kheu- 
matisui without medicine—chronic or acute Muscular, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Oout, etc., no matter in what |>art 
of the body. You will get the Drafts by return post 
If you are sitished with the relief they give, aend ub 
4a*' fid.* if not, send nothing. YOU DECIDE, 

This offer is absolutely 
genuine, and we offer 
£100 to anyone proving 
this offer is not as we 
represent it* 

Magic Foot Drafts 
possess the remarkable 
cpiality of absorbing from the blood, through 
the foot the impurities which cause Itheu- 

matisin, curing where everything else has tailed. 
They are even curing caaes of 3d and 40 years 
standing. They will cure YOU* Wend your name 
to-day to MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., 
1233, Victoria Chambers, Hoi born V iadnet, London, LC, 
Our splendid new book on Rheumatism comes free 
with the Drafts -all in plain package* We place our- 
Helves absolutely in your hands, convinced you will 
treat us honestly. Send no money—only your name. 
Write to-day* 


Why 



do more than a million housewives 
and other owners of valuable Silver 
in all parts of the civilized world 
use 

ELECTRq 

silicon 


25 years constant use has proved it 
har nnlgsfij and the brilliancy it im¬ 
parts has made it famous around 
* the world. 

FREE TRIAL PACKET 

on receipt of *(ldren* by poet card. At Grocers and Stores 
ed. per box post free oti receipt of price in stamps* 
Fassett & Johnson, Agents, £2 Snow 11 ill, London, R ** 



harbutts 

PLASTICINE 

For Home Modelling. 

COMPLETE OUTFITS, Port Free, 

I Q WM r HARBUTT. II 1 ft 

i) a.ikh- Hkmd,) 4 III 

& Bara a arms, TUtii, 



SANKEY'S PATENT TABLES AND TABLE TOPS 


No. 1164 .—Oak Frames* 


Elegant, 

Serviceable, 

Indestructible. 


COPPER or IRA«$ TOPS, 


TO RE OBTAINED 
OF ALL 
FURNISHING 
HOUSES. 


Illustrated Lists sent 
on application to Sole 
Manufacturers : 

JOSEPH SAN KEY 
St SONS, Ltd., 

BILSTON. 


No. 1358.-23 inch. Numerous other designs. 

NSrfv UN9 Vm 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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OETZMANN s(b 

HAMPSTEAD ROAD.W. 

CONTINUATION NORTH or TOTTEMHAM-COURTR? 


Solid Silver Sauce or Gravy Boat, 11 James 1 .” 
design, capacity full ipim, extra strong and 
well-made; IS 6 


Inlaid Mahogany Oval-shaped iheraton 
tea Tray, 7 H t 


Eaay Chair, upholstered with spring seat and 
covered with tapestry, 10, 8 


Polished Walnut or Mahogany - Colour 
Folding Bridge Table with grten baize 
top, 4,11 


1 


JOSEPH HOCKINC’S Greatest Historical Novel. 


Price 3 / 6 . 


THE 

0 


CHARIOTS 


OF 

THE 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


THE STANDARD says: " Mr. Joseph flocking has never done 
anything finer, ... We has taken Judge Jeffreys into his own 
gallery of portraits, and limned him with a hand as firm and 
strong almost as Robert Louis Stevenson’s own. . . . ‘The Chariots 
of the Lord’ is certainly one of the author’s triumphs,” 

THE CHARIOTS OF THE LORD. By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


FIRST EDITION (15,000 Copies) EXHAUSTED. 


20th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 

Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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rf"**?!* ' OUT ironmonger or gasfiUer cannot 

JUT VJIier* you, write us, enclosing postal order or c 
for 6s. 6*1. * find his name. We will at once send you a coni 

Ltloek light, and will arrange with him to inslal it free, 

will return your money if you are not perfectly satisfied 


The BlocK Light Company of England, 

iracen ■ “ " ^ Snow Hill* 

Chambers* London, E C 


mm * 




•-.-V 


m 






1 -• 4--^ Lifegr 
trtf ^ 


*.■*-* .. -j.. - 

■ r /-> * *4 

< 

L= -. S 
■ ■ ■ 


Ordinary lights give 
about one quarter the 
light which you obtain from 

The Block Light 

and they cost you almost double as much- The Block Light 
is so economical because it burns eight parts of air to one part 
of gas. The secret is in its wonderful patent air shutter (possessed 
by no other light), which mixes the air with the gas and creates 
perfect combustion. The burner never clogs — the mantles hardly 
ever need replacing — the cost of repairing is almost nothing. 
The Block Light is clear, bright, strong, and steady, yet so soft 
and restful you can sew or read by it for hours without tiring 
your eyes. The Block Light means more and better light—smaller 
gas bills—no expense for repairs. The Block Light costs you 6s. 6d. 


figsT 


-!U- 






Mo© 




Digiiiz&tf by CtOO^Ic 
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CHRISTMAS, 1905. 



GENUINE 


EDISON 

RECORDS. 


GOLD- 

MGULDED 


Endorsed by Music LoVers alt over the World. 


Have you heard Genuine 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS ? 

We claim MUSICAL 
PERFECTION, SMOOTH¬ 
NESS, SWEET TONE, 
and WEARING QUALITY, 
which is not found in 
cheap RecorJs. 


Insist on seeing 
this facsimile Trade* 
mark signature of 
the inventor. 


GENUINE EDISON COLD 
MOULDED 

Records 1/6 



Dent* 


Have you compared 
EDISON RECORDS with 
others ? 

If not, we ask you to 
do so with ANY make. 

This Is a fair proposi¬ 
tion, and we are con¬ 
fident of the result. 


This appears on all 
genuine Edison 

Goods. 


GENUINE EDISON GOLD- 
MOULDED 

Records 1/6 

BACh, 


GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPHS FROM £2 .-2:0. 


LOOK! HERE IS A CHRISTMAS RECORD PROGRAMME: 

CatnlogUv Nt> r ___ 


8*37 “O, COME ALL YE FAITHFUL’ 

884a “ HAIL I SMILING MORN " . 

1315s ‘The first nof.l” .. 

131,56 “WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCH’D” . 

13157 “HARK I THE HERALD A NO ELS SING" 

13158 "CHRISTIANS, AWAKE 1 “ . 

13343 SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. No. t 

13345 “CHRISTMAS EVE IN OLD ENGLAND” 

lint rodiK-irig; Wail*. ^MuiL-a, aiul Ik'IUj 

■ 334 & “A CHRISTMAS SONG” (Schneider). 

(Tenor Scum fiwn the M i.ri- al sketch "I'sy the FI per."! 

1334 ? “THE MISLETOE BOUGH" (Traditional! 

iQiiiLitMtte, Orchestra ArcomiMntn]<‘nr.l 

13350 SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, No. 3 
1335 ' “A CHRISTMAS GHOST STORY " 

1335a “WARDLE’S CHRISTMAS PARTY” 

sKnmi ^ Pickwicfc Paper*, *? 

1 3353 "THE AWAKENING OF SCROOGE 1 ' {Charles Dickens) 
>3354 "GOOD KING WENCELAS” (Traditional) 

iQuArtette, Orchutia AnujmimJiLmeiiL) 


Edison Male Quartette- 


•, 11 ii 

11 ,4 *f 

,1 M *1 

11 * I I , 

British Military Band- 
Edison Carol Singers. 

Edward Davies. 


Edison Carol Singers. 

British Military Band. 
Marry Qrattan. 

Edison Carol Singers. 

Bra it shy Williams. 
Edison Carol Singers 


A sit the nearest Dealer in your locality to let you hear any of the or write Dept, f t 

^JIATIONAl PHONOGRAPH CO., LTD., 25, Clerhenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 



Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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YOU NEED A 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Everybody haa use for one. You need a 
Fountain Pen that wiJi work any and 
■every time you require it. One that 
writes smoothly, never spurts, blots, 
or wants shaking. In short, you want 

THE 1906 MODEL 

Diamond Star Gold 
Fountain Pen 

To advertise this Pen we are selling 
ioo r ooo at the following prices 

14-ct. Real Cold-nibbad Pen for 2/6 
Superb Cold - mounted and 
Gold-nibbed Pen for - - 5/- 

These ridiculously low price-s are accoutred for by 
the fiict that alt middle profit* are avoided. We mmmg 
these Pens, and the prices are very little above cost. 
We believe the Diamond Star (iqo 6 Model) to he the 
very finest Kountahl Pen in the world. Write enclosing 
Postal Order fo-dny. State whether fine, medium, 
broad, or J nib. All nibs solid 14-cnr.it (laid. Wc 
deal on honour. If you are not satisfied we refund 
■every penny paid. 

Agents Wanted, Ask for Terms . 


THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 

Dept S, 71, High Holboril, London, W,C. 


Moseleys 
Food 


‘MADE IN A 
MINUTE.'* 


The nicest flavoured of 
foods for invalids, infants, 
and those who need or 
enjoy an acceptable, diges¬ 
tible and nourishing food. 

As Moseleys Food “speaks for itself,” our 
best argument is 10 send a Free Sample Tin to 
all applicants. Moseleys Food is absolutely 
pure, and can be taken by the youngest infant 
Of the most confirmed dyspeptic. Strongly 
reef mi mended by the Medical Press, Doctors 
and Nurses. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE SAMPLE TIN. 

FOODS LIMITED, Dept. 52, STOCKPORT. 



Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” 
LIBRARY OF SPORT. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 

In Two Volumes. Price 25s. Net. 12s. 6d. per Yol. Net. Edited 
by HORACES G. HUTCHINSON. 

HALF A CENTURY OF SPORT 
IN HAMPSHIRE. 

Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Edward, Second 
Earl of Malmesbury, with a Prefatory Memoir by His Great Grandson, 
The Fifth Earl. Edited by F. G. AFLALO. Price 10s. Od. Met. 

POLO. PAST AND PRESENT. 

By T. F. DALE. Price 12s. 6d. Net. 

SHOOTING. 

IN TWO VOLS. Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
Price 258. Nett (12s. 6d. Net per vol.). With special chapters on 
the Breeding and Rearing of Pheasants, Partridges, and Wild Duck. 

FISHING. 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. IN TWO VOLS. 
With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over 250 Full-page 
Illustrations with various diagrams Price 25s. Net. (12s. 6d. Net 
per Yol.). 

CRICKET. 

Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With over 80 illustra¬ 
tions taken from the most interesting of the old cricketing prints. Price 

12s. 6d. Net. 


Published at the Offices of 11 Country Life,” Limited, 20, Tavistock Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and by George Newnes, Limited, 

7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

-—. 

'”" T " rrn V rTT UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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PRESCRIBED FOR THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


iir 


KUTNOWSPOWDER 


For Liver Torpor, Rheumatism & Gout 





WHAT A FAMOUS SPECIALIST 

says s 

“ Aix-les-Bains, June 7th, 1905. 

“ Dear Sirs,—Many thanks for Kut- 
now’s Powder you sent me for the 
Thermal Hospital. It has proved 
equally beneficial for my Rheumatic 
and Gouty patients, both in the hospital 
as well as for those patients taking the 
Aix-les-Bains cure. 

“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 

“LEON BLANC, M.D." 

(Consulting Physician at AixdesBains, Physician 
of the Thermal Hospital* Member of the 
Counc il for Hygiene of Aix and of Savoy t 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy , Laureate of the Aeadlmit 
de Ml define of Paris* Ex-Physician In spec tor 
of the Mineral l Caters of A lx. Honorary 
Physician of the Evangelical Asylum, &V .) 


A SAMPLE SENT GRATIS / 


How to Detect Fraud! 

The genuine and original Kutnow’s Powder can he 
had of all eomciemitus Chenii^ at as, gd. per bottle* 
or it will be sent direct from Kutnows l^ondon 
Office* for 35* pcxst'paid to any address in the 
United Kiiigdo-n* See tfoaL the fac-slmUe signature, 
“S. Kutnow & Co, t Ld. p P ' and the registered trade* 
mark, 11 Hirschenspiung T or Deer Le*]>, lJ are on the 
car Lon and bottle. You will then avoid fraud 

And secure the Genuine Kutnow's Powder 


Sign this Form 

And send U to B. SLvrnov A &L, Ltd.. 41. Famngdon il^L 
Lnndnn. E C. Yuii will Own receive this hmioua remedy 
free of charge. 

fwunr ptaTISL-TLT.) 


AflUW. ... 

A<tdr&i 


"ftnuumt* T>*e- M- .. . .... 

Tbifl form, poated in an open envelope, requires only 
id- ntamp to be affixed. 


Sole Proprietors : S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd., 41, Farrinstdon Road, London, E.C. 
_ 
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The Clock that Makes Tea 

A MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 

YOU 

let the 

CLOCK 

and the 
r»t Is 
d*rt# ter 
you auto¬ 
matically. 

PRICE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. 


Wikei 


you. Lights 


Lam 


ip. 

Boll* On* 


Pint or 


Water. 


Pours out. 


Put* out 


Lamp, And 


bounds 


Cong whan 


Tea Its 


Read y* 


Without 


Human 


Aid* 


(Dept 


AUTO, TEA-MAKER GO., 

I. S) 26. Corporation Street. BIRMINGHAM, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 

Rmiti friur is the foster parent i*f 4 Eht:lk, 

Ttoe km tif mir Jitivtintli Is ninth oftener fr'rasioDed 
l.iy Worry nlkl anxiety tlmu by I lit' rumgeS of iriiljifte 
The Tiiaa.11 who DptriiU bin ehitificN risL'klta<*lj *iU 
rjiiin k.ly livcTlI m w hi s aituiiiit iT I ho lit 11 h of iluatth 
Busina IL’e U mnulr mi of hurry end wony nod 
ihuck» and exi-ftt-menl, iiu ruun knuws reiwse— 

t he rtnull ii WPn-llflffr. 

The liRtfit’iil fact t««chei up that brain 

work miuirif* Nrru|ntkms luiiivirt In the form of 
Ini jgLtriLtiiig nod BuaUiTiixi* nt urtshiuent. 


NERVOUS STABILITY. 

" Wintmtiia " la Ih/it wbldi iirrsmn the mind anti 
tnjd> lnunl tletny :uiJ rencfi e fhi* ngiiurof Tixitb 
Win.-iirnifi " Lh that whit h titalces »(t k a |4c*wrr. 
slw|i refre-biii* und titicbtr drllftotfaL 
" W L Than rta (■ r rttfiuEn ihn ns air* * of si lemg and pain- 
full IlhifMi, mui nt*vi*r fails Krtbe, comfort, and 
rh* evhikuat^L 

WEtfemmta" i* a imflii to those *hn work with the 
brain, it la tn»huilMjiefiufrty itJgvrtnl, ra|-i*lly 
HlxortKii* an.il the ImLgviratliog benefit is Imrucili- 
atfl.T a^iri^iitetl and LTyujmL 


Sample BonLE Free of Charge. 


8,000 MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS* 

(’anlai von, July 14 th, IP'S, 
lVnr gfn.-I remiWly "^Vinmnii* - 

In Tuy fM.t kins, *ntl urn gUd luiey U Um A 1 Tick 
ms lt for luvnUd*.—Tours, et<-.. 

Dl U, H. P-, M,R.C.S. 

NOTE. ’ II iunrati^wi jviirl by HTw MrrekanU 
find tilt firvcrn n»d f'Mmbi* Auftfi-p d imw 
but if MHtbtBiHtrblt limit v t *rUt far ud 

drr.*M u/ the ii^NiNf 4«j/r»fic 4 *Ati mrll it. 


SIGN THIS COUPON. 

bend toCcUa as * Co,.Lil,, Wiuo*mii Wprk*.Nor* kh 


A'amf.....*++,*. ..*>***11.*........ 

Add ft M .*,. . 

StbaMi NidiUVl, Iks*. t 

NOTE* Fill in ANj- Cuttf** amd *rnd with thru 

t&emfm fi.rkn**t Iq jury fAr roil o/faJV-<»sJ«r 

*Vo charpv wAuft-dpr im wad* /vr the battle j/ 
M Il'knir Jiia Stm-l tmedapt " CQl'PQN 1 


THE KING OF RESTORATIVES. 


Proprietors: COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Wincarnis Works, NORWICH. 


COLEMAN’S << 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40 - 


PER -SET, 


rtease write of once 
for Descriptive 
Circa tar. 


A glance at the index to advertisements 
in this issue will show our readers that 
the advertising announcements are classified 
under about sixty distinct headings. 
Practically everything appertaining to 
health, home, and happiness is included 
under these headings. From where, 
then, could you make a better selection for 
Christmas Present-giving > Although the 

Strand Magazine 

carries so large a volume of advertising, 
it is not to be assumed that its pages are 
open to any and every advertiser who 
comes along. No I Anything that does 
not appear to be honest and reliable is 
rigidly excluded* For this reason we 
believe that readers of ** Tbe Strand 
Magazine” who trade with our adver¬ 
tisers will be as certain of receiving 
what they pay for as they would 
were they trading with the best 
store with which they were acquainted. 

_ CtOOqJc 


WINCARNIS 
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RHEUMATISM CURED „ 


WV hnvt i>TGive*l t o tbomtndfl of people 
Uie wide «ar1d m n llmt I he 11 Verit**" 
iiJvuui<: Jitnjg |hu*shh'.]v corn Kbtu- 
liulinri. ^L-unij^lu. S ■rTB 01 B*flB h hu- 
IiiLfii■<.-><i<f the bit**!, »lid juhliy kiii 4 till 
Oil HI turn. Throe miifi. cuiitum w<rt idLly- 

(>ft*]4P?d iiit>tnlij with line nml OftWyr 
t-uih fonutnif na-dfiiplei e Iwttflrjr The 
umi*t ure c*f ihe fingtii d uw* the 
Iwiwniuu^ urk at id flyrinU from the 
jtyaU-iu In order in make throe rinur* 
mitre widely kmnrn *« are #riv rig * 
Urjfv i \utuim j awu v, S^-tuI ^lii eii|. i fur 
<d| iv of LrolitiKKiiftlfi, 11 k(k. ftih'-tuhl 
iiiiitjwrtiicukn of our Lrtnl offer to — 

THE BRiTtSN RING SYHBSGMTE w 

I Dept. '2\ B6, Hew Street, Birmingham, 

Mr. IV. P. Hei hS|j! s, fritter nf Thr GmUett**'* Journal, 
writ**;' 1 ! fmre hud th* ring jou tent ano turariiutLly troUii 
with iRont Hklisfnr.torr remxll*. I it lo my mothiT. uhoifl 
Vu eiwk »f iuiv.urid who ■uft'ered toiiK time fruiu KheunutUm. 
To u*h- her own worxiii, *hv i * now a# right a* a trivet.'" 
iVfl hait CAoiijcliiUhr iff te*timvni«i* Utmiur to jJijA 


For X'mas Puddkigs, 
Mince Meat, Frying* Oookl ng, 

ATORA 


The Most 
Delicious 

BACON 

in the world. 


Prepared from the Best 
BnffUih Beef Suet only. 

No Chopping, No Waste. 

Sold In ilb. Sl Mb. blocks 
it READY SHREDDED, 
I-lb. equals 2-lbs. 
Raw Suet, 

Solti by grocers d Dealers, 

NIIGON A CO,, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 


PERFECTION ’ BACON 

Delivered Dainty and Fresh Direct from the Ourersm 

PRICES CARRIAGE PAID. 

‘PERFECTION’ BACON, 



Resident* Abroad will be delighted lo 
learn that lhoy can now purchase Bacon 
of the highest quality, direct from the 

Curer ’At Home/' 


Mem Bingham & Taylor h.we made a special study of the 
requirements of I heir Foreign customers, and Lhe many unsn- 
liciEed testimonial* from .~dl putts uf the wyrld arc convincing 
evidence that * PE Ft F ECT iOS BACON is the most 
delicious, distinctive in quality, and inimitable in flavour. 

PRICES (carefully Packed &. Carriage Paid), 
to India, West Indio*, Malta., and Gibraltar, 

101 b. of ‘Perfection' Bacon, unsmoked, for 12 /- 

200 b, t , „ ,, ,, „ — 23,'■ 

101b # * n Ham, smoked „ ... 12 - 

201b. „ ,* ,, r » „ 23/- 

101b, „ lUon ,, „ 12- 

201b, „ t , (i „ M *♦. 23/* 



10/- 
53 
9/. 
4 9 


10 /. 
5 3 
9- 
4 9 


121b. Smoked for 

61b. u I* 

121 b, Unsmoked for 

60b. i t t« 

* PERFECTION ’ HAMS, 

12 Lb- Smoked for 

61b, „ ..; 

12 lb. UnsmoKrd for 

61b, t , it >“ 


* PERFECTION 1 ROLL BACON, 

141b, SmoKed for ... ... 9/- 

71b.. 49 

141b, UnsmoKed for ... 8 - 

f lb. „ . 43 

Very few people are able to secure 
really good bacon from their local 
dealer, and housewives will welcome 
the opportunity to buy direct from 
the Curers the daintiest and most 
delicious bacon the world can pro¬ 
duce. PERFECTION' BACON I* 
the moat delicious In the world. If 
you .should not think 50 , we will 
willingly return your money. Send 
your order to-day, and the bacon wdtl 
be 5 «nt you to-morrow, carriage paid. 

GOOD BACON' BOOKLET Post Free 

£ce our Booklet “Good Bacon / 1 for 
average weight and description ot 
the various pieces. 

BINGHAM ‘TAYLOR 

Thg 1 Perfection T Bacon People 

I Dept. S) M 

Oric SHEFFIELD. 


<S> 
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YARD 


VELVETEEN 


IS EQUAL in APPEAR- 
ANCE A DURABILITY [r, 
BEST SILK VELVET, 

run only Iks obtained 

DIRECT fitiiii LEWIS'S 
M A KKKT BT., M A Nr J | EHTEK 

Ltvli'i 


Fu ah Jon able 
Cord Velw la, 

aa iL ;uri in 
Black and nil 

New Colour* 


Wcnderfu] 

Velveteen 

at 2 - » yard 
H cupplioi in 
Black hutil ; l L L 
tMour*, i n • 


rlu-LI jik tin* Nmw OnseiiM, Moyal 
Bide, Wine Red, Petunia, Ku*i 
tat. ulfv* Green. Mulberry, 
rarditihl, Ac, 

Having a Fh-sI pile, and being Fui Dyed, every Inch 

is Guaranteed. Thin niiflllty is MjliTelaHWifcercatclouhk and treble 
theprii-e. but LEWIS8 M A N V FAPTt'KE this Velveteen it™ 
.wlvii, and sell it DfRKi.T to the inihllr at 3 - n vtmi, 
Ladies should write f..n PATTERNS m POST FREE'. 


im tf/f vrilnr* J*tt 

tf»* 


Vrti* fo iln If jHtl t trf' 


FASHIONABLE DRESS MATERIALS. 

WONDERFUL VALUE. Write for Pattern*. 

fitfi# tui : jiIJOh Syk.iSCJ) MuitzhE find adtlrr**- 

ln 

Market St., 


a PUctt# me (i 

LEWIS’S, 


MANCHESTER. 




2 /- 

UUMtlAOlpAB 


At hr pay Ml jvtr ilu*. when we ran supply you with the beet 
Irish Mjujufu Lured J foldCollars, any ■hupa«nl any at** for 
2 - the luilf-ilnu-n ? l^tah with unler. Order jiL mice. Bend cdi| 
L'ollar for eIu nrnl hIkii*.!, or mi in|■!y state ihuleond hiv req uir ed 
All Collar? ate maile to under itL our Lopdonderry factory, 

J O, C CAM IICI C SAiri totter 

1 06 0. aHITIUCLO, Manufacturers, 

04, 0B a 0S, 100 (Dept B) London Rd Liverpool. 

Write fur Illiutnted i'unl^uc, free 


CLAXTON’S 

Double Chin Curer 

Patent ittswi rj*. 

For Restoring Contour of Face In 
Advancing Years. 

Gives an even ■upport under 'hin. will 
til mj liw or »ha[>c bail 

PRICE OWE GUINEA, 

Foti fj'w. 

EAR-RAP Claxt0 « s 

ki^a11 WlsFimicu Patwft 

For Remedying: PROMINENT EARS, 
Preventing Disfigurement In 
after life. 

f'rm* Ordfrt and Cheques "Cbim" 
Intf Send Hi&uuj-r'trrfiit ran to d firnd j uni 

atantanriL I Tire * * post free. 

Abroad.fcLf.Unt, - 

R M. CLAXTON. IQ A. Strand, 

LONDON, W.C. 





BALDNESS 


FREE TRIAL 


NEW HAIR GROWS IN 
FOUR TO TEN DAYS. 



A Marvellous Treatment for Hair Plaeaasa that has 
been tested by A5«172 Renders, and only B 
partial failures reported. 

Vmi am nut ankEii to buy an faith, all you an? miuired to do 1* to write 
far e tree Hempk, ft Li-1 nee! your hair actually gTOWtM kfnn nlKnliny 
jornr money It is not a cure-all. but. & eclenilSa 
ci.mrw uf treatment with l line r<.-| ara.it; preimi. 
tiiHiii ib;ic rimly fiiil. If you in? mtiivIvlwTd, or 
am troubled with bald |auhej, lark id niimaUiriifr 
ur beard. wen.k hair i>t grejneu, write to-day. AM 
the fthore offer will shortly w withdrawn. 

Thick Strong Hair.-Mr. fLun* write*, 
In 1 tiuuplr tuM yniw il tfalrk pl rmig: 
placru ert rr half-Euch luiyr," 

(he irepanuinjim Iih^ done fur 
du fur tcjh ; the root* of the lair 
continue to grow **v#n after * I rath. 
TO-DAY. With MUtxdu aillli* 
the ii rune n i teatimuUwla for in- 

Sfieetion, SrTlt by poet only. EncIcHK- 1 titini|v. 


S. HENRI-FRANCI8, Brixton Road, London, S W. 



»'«l! [n-ultartr FrB^mnl Cofla. t- |U»l 

Fu Chat OimmI in iIik heat runtUienfnl Cafen nt 
uPiprecedehtedlT low price*, Either if round 
or in lwrrie*. >n iTui-ory or any other unde- 
^i »ble adu Iterant 1 n free canva* h*gi. t^ar- 
riiuie Paid within Unit ed Kii^t'iu Write 
y well-known 
ffi id Ati exart 
he nuiib To be 

bait (CTritiP on m ulct of Id. rUui|K from Th* 

Continental CofTeo “ 


rnw rant wnnm t tuieii tvimui- 
foi .'sample with simple reetTie by i 
^Ajjiert, lbnwUiK how simply ^oifee 
denghtfuLFrem h Hiiwmrmay ben 


Co.. Haydetn 
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THE SUNDAY STRAND 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 







E, W. jamf.son 

"will commence a Sequel to "The 
Pendletons/'* in the January 
-Sunday Strand, entitled! 
11 Peggy Pendleton s Plan/ 1 


THE a:SHOF OF flfFOH 

will write “Bible Talks" for the Sunday Strand 
during the whole of 1906. 

A New *n4 £a&y Bible Picture Com¬ 
petition. Fir At Prize, a “CecilUn" Piano 
Player, with music, value 60 Guineas. 
Bicycles, Sewing Machines, etc., etc. 
Over 

200 PRIZES 

eDCft in the Christmas Number* 


co 


Diqilized by V-f 


OOQ 


Open to all. 


Originalft 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


JOHN CLEVELrANU 
Commences 1 splendid series ol 
Quaker stories, with 1 * For Mine 
Own Hand/' in the Sundae 
Strand Christmas Number* 


GREATLY ENLARGED. NOW ON SALE. 

SIXPENCE, 

Several complete stories—Two fine serials 
-Half-a-dozen splendid articles—Tne 
best authors and the foremost artists, 
combine to make this a 

WONDERFUL SIXPENNYWOR7H* 


JESSIE ackkrmank 

*,pent some weeks as a Gorier 
woman in the East End. She 
re lilts her experiences in (he 
Sunday Strand Christmas 
Number. 


OR WE AGNUS 

eommencps his great new Serial, 

11 THE MASTER OF MlNVALE / 1 

the Slety of ■ Cotton Strike, in the Sunday Strand 
C hristmas Number, 


JOHN Kr LEYS 

will conclude his fasci filling 
serial, 41 Maid Marian/' in the 
Sunday Strand Christmas 
Number. 


CONSTANCE I* Til' MAS 
contributes a beautiful story, 
entitled **His Christmas, Child/* 
to the Sunday Strand Chii tuia* 
Number, 


ERNEST GEORGE KARtiER. 

author of "The Romance of tbe 
Monuments/' will commence a 
new series in January, entitled 
“ Bible Portraits/' 


El h tSBCT 

■contributes' *T be Relat edMuff/ 1 
a delightful story for children, to 
the Sunday Strand Christinas 
Number* 


A, B. COOPER 

will contribute a l«ng complete 
story, "The Second Time of 
Asking," 1 to the Sunday Stsand 
C hristinas Number, 
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TWO MINUTES. 


Thin in tile time it to share with tlie 

OritrLiirtL Aniuriati GEM SAFETY RAZOR. 

ibml no Hcnbiiihn, IntiL tv rtiuooth, ituulj,. 
and Bhave ; ratlly ,k Lsutfl/ 

The fliieceu is in the blade. The no art* many 
poor iinitatu>n<i. hut none lire iuce*M(fuL Mica 
ill* GEM Aafe ytmr cutler, srilvcnmlth or 
ctfcrnlat fort hr Original GEM und no nlluir, 

^bmild then 1 tif uny ilifhr'ully, write to iir and 

we will Had you wine post tree. 

In tin qlbo. B - 

In handsome morocco case, with two 
extra blades, 13 6, Either makes a 
most useful and handsome present* 


S. CUITERMAN & Co., Ltd. 

(Dept. D), 35 36, Aldormanbury. 

London, E.C. 


- PORTABLE — 

BILLIARD TABLES 

The Bed is of thick Slate 
thoroughly seasoned, and wuh 
perfectly flat ground surface, 
covered with superfine West 
of England Cloth, mounted on 
stout Aiabcgany Frame, fixed 
with adjustable Screw Feet, 
by the aid of which a perfect 
level Can always be obtained. 
The Cushions are mounted 
with the best frost* proof 
Rubber, new Low Pattern, Six Screw Top Brass Pocket 
Plates, with strong Cord Nets* well Leathered, French 
Polished, and finished irt, a first-class manner. The 
accessories supplied include two slide Mahogany Marking 
Boards, surmounted with ornamental pediment, polkhed 
to match Table, two A^h Cues, Spirit Level, Chalks, Tips, 
Wafers* good Rest, Rules of the Came, and three large 
Ivory or Crystalatc Balts. 

Ft, in. ft in. £ *. d. 

JlObyl l 3 17 6«r 15 - ythlyPfljmenUof 10 > 


4 'I . 

, 2 4 

3 

5 

o 



H 

p. ..10- 

4 , 

, 3 7 

3 13 

s 



7 ,, 

„ .7 10 - 

& 4 , 

, 2 IQ 

4 

5 

0 

„ 17 0 


fl 

l+ 10 - 

s. j , 

, 3 4 

6 

0 

0 

, 36 


9 .* 

.. 10 - 

7 4 , 

. a 10 

T 

0 

o 

30 - 


an 

„ la/- 

H i . 

4 4 

to 

o 

0 

40 - 

*h 

10 „ 

-, jo - 

5 * 4 , 

, 4 11 

13 10 

o 

.. SO ■ 

fi 

12 M 

..616 

10 4 . 

. 5 4 

IS IS 

0 

. 70 - 


1*2 +l 

.as- 


CtirrtajFf Paid, 0* JpprvivL Our JSuJt. 
btudi far above from 3JS>. 

BILLIARD & DINING ROOM TABLES COMBINED, 

From £7-1 On. 

FULL SIZE TABLES COMPLETE, from 30 Cn 8 to £lOO 

Several S conrt Hand Table* at very Loth Prices* 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue* 

SBB OUR TABLES be far# ordering elsewhere. Large Stock. 

EMPIRE BILLIARD CO., 

755. OLD KENT RD„ LOHDOH, 8.E. 




! / the 'A Doz., 
' q any shape 
0 or any size. 

Postage 3d. extra 
to either j or i doz. 


SPECIAL 


OFFER! 


500 Dozen 

BEAUTIFUL 

Print Shirts 

(Business Fronts) 

TO CLEAR. 

3 for 10/6 1 S d 

A B * 3 ^ 


OR 


6 for 20/- 


= 4 

at S 


Usually Retailed 
at 41! each. 


HtQH-GLASS 

TUBULAR 

TIES 

RtTAU* Phics : 

3/- the half doz. 

OUR PRICE: 

U- 

THE HALF 001. 

Postage Id. extra . 


LADIES’ FANCY 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

(too numerous to item be) 
from !/■ per half doz. up¬ 
wards. When ordering 
please state preference, i.e, 
—hand-drawn, lace or em¬ 
broidered, or any combi¬ 
nation of thest. If you 
will leave selection to us 
we will satisfy you, or 
one-Yo'hi (nil 


(bar our HIGH - CLASS 
PRODUCTIONS cannot 
be equalled at our Prices 
anywhere 

IN GREAT BRITAIN* 

We not only ‘■ave you a 
tremendonK difference in 
your outlay, but also 
supply you with Goods 
that are 

Superb in Quality 
and Workmanship. 

We can show unsolicited 
Testimonials that cannot 
be equalled by any of our 
compet Li oi 3 . 

WE DON'T WANT 
roim MONEY 

unless you quite agree 
with our statement?* 

A Postcard will brliitf you 
our Illustrated Catalogue 

QUITE FREE, 

and when you have read 
it, send for a Single 
Article, either a Collar, a 
Shin, a Handkerchief, or 
a Pyjama Suit, or any¬ 
thing you need, 

WE ARE CERTAIN OF 
THE RESULT, 

You will not only buy in 
future all your require¬ 
ments that we offer, but 
you will also recommend 
us to your friends. 

THIS IS OUR DAILY 
EXPERIENCE, 


Irish Linen Co., 

Dept, a, 

Acomb Street, 

MANCHESTER. 


The Largest Retail 
Manufacturers 
in the World, 

Factories: 

Belfast and Londonderry. 
Telegraphic Addres*: 

" Un*c|UA]led, Uanrhetter 
Telephone Bias 


O 


UmV LfOl I T Uh Pi'llL 


m A r 
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W ILL DEVELOP OR REDUCE ANY 
PART OF THE BODY. 

A Perfect Completion ft™utifier and 
Remover of Wriuhfe* 

Dr- Wilson Gibbs' 

THE. OKLY ELECTRIC 


MASSAGE ROLLER 


" Phi* clpel rie 1»eautifier it Lhe only 
| feoylno eloctrie roller In rx intern^, 
Not only does it remove fecial Mem- 
[1 lalux, but will rIbo develop or reduce 
j . jM , \ AyVjj miy purl of the body a* desired. The 
^ li \ 'ttj ffnMt rtimpUcitv of thp roller^ wtiiili in- 
valves tu.' it tie r bat tenet nor other iuper- 
Auoun paraphernalia, Uld itl mode- 
mi* price, ire two Mwvbtl iioiui# in its favour,, to uj nothing 
of [tu marvellous eneeto."— Hearth and J/ertme, 
lh lft\ Wilson Gibbs' Electric Muuwage Roller in a nnwt jwsrtits 
rePHoivr of wrtnjdet and most effective io building up tissue, 
a.-* well an reducing umdsditly corpulence, The use of thin 
roller iictM, not b« timflutd to the face alone, hut can tc luted 
ti[pi>iLilinV'nTit partsof tlie body for curing nervous diemne*. 
remoTinir m u ocular ijuua, iiEuralgin, etc. It allays pain of 
indigestion and flatulence and ofoumii. besides mundmg out 
thin faces, making them blooming and tx>tqr."— lAidyt H trr/d. 

FOR MASSACE AMD CURATIVE PURPOSES. 

An ELuct ric Roller In all the term implies, i RalnOtliSd OF 
Sttutisd to bsttarlSi ah* not.! Ac chfitgtnd. Witt fast 
for (rwr. No shock, Mint nr bum. u in old style batteries, 
but pleasant and soothing 3n iU action. Always ready for use 
011 all pamts of thc hodt, for all disease* Ear Rlieumatimu 
and Nfirrciui [lisoaoee a specific. The professional standing of 
the in mm tor. with the approval of thii country and America, 
f* a perfect guanistM. 

PRUT, by post : Gold. iS.-j Bmtik, 11'- 
FR E E— vnlwrt'U luddct Send to-tiay rtrtaill. 

Dr. A. WILSON GIBBS' CO.. 

Bp ROUYERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


represent perfection of 
manufacture, the supreme 
point of elegance, fashion 
and comfort, and the 
highest lasting qualities. 


Corset fis per ///us tra¬ 
tion, Style 574 , in un¬ 
der noted qualities. 

W1 1 it* ur Dove Con 111 fe, jM 
«/- & 14,6 per puir- 4W 
Black Mercerised Nfag 
Italian, 

ta/e & is a per tiair, 

Rich Floral Broche, 

16 6 & 31 ft per pair. 

To he hml of Drapers nut] 
Ladies’ Out fillers. 
Communicate direct if any 
difficulty in procuring, 

fVrf/t for Catalogue “ D t " 
containing &U the nnt*esi 
Fret, 

E. KZOD & SON, Ltd-, 

jo, Milk street, 
London, H.C. 
Factory: Land port, Hants 


MASTERS' ■ 


VERACITY’LEVER 


RINGS 


No, ft Ifi-ct. Gold, 7 Pla 
momls, 'i Kill lies, £3. 


No. W 1 Mamffld, 
1 Ruby, is-ct.. ao 


! “SUNDAY 

COMTAM ION 
ai> h of 

MASTERS: 

'■ Butler 
“ Yilut 
“ W* h ivo 


Or 37/- CASH. WITH 0R0ER. 

No Bfl. Special Vila* 

Diamond in id Ruby, 30 

GEM RINGS set with anj Birth Month Stone. 

list of Birth-Month Stuiie* and Zodiac Sign* FREE. 


First send 2 8 to Masters, Rye, 

and 30/ - Watch will be *ent, pay a 
Further sum on receipt of Watch and B/- & month, ana you 
have the Watch to wear while paying for it. Seven years* 
signed guarantee with each Watch, Cent's KOyloss Watch, 

JO/-. Lady s Watch. 3D* t same lerins, send 3 ft. 

Cold H Veracity M Watches, 
CATALOGUE FREE. Genre, £5, Udy J a T £4 4a 


FEacastlt Oanfeni, Pitlochry. Perthshire, 
Bentfemen—The " Veracity" Watch arrived her*all safe, 
and f uni very well ulawd with it. It ii a splendid Watch fur 
iLe money 1 and 1 am sure mm** hral deafen would charge 
nearly double the amount I shall Iju very pleased to reeooi- 
mrnd your firm. Thanking you for votit prompt and courteou* 
idh nn er i n utipplying my aider, Voun l ni ly 

ToJ N Ltd , Rye ttESRY METHVRN. 


LEO l.Tuly Zntlw TERMS Tl ' c VTROIN f 
Set. 30 -. I'trt. 03 ft. fct, 30 IScL 63 ft. 

Sitmct Kinpri’ ptir ravwE with any Oreet. Moqogriun, or Zvdlac Pign. 

OUft Rintf. it. #d, inf* order and aw fti*g u 

wc du a *** *“> * ffriiur ntm ow nerfp* and^xJAhetkL 

T tnflfla >-JuirLrtIyaHa»fc Aaee Eke Hno foiHaruA^enaviiiii/ar^l 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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, PEARKS’ 

STANDARD 

761 TEA 

M IS • GAINING ■ WOffLD- 

Itl li lift WIDE ' Reputation for 

II M ITS ■ STRENGTH ■ AND • 

DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR ■ 


PEARKS, 1° 

6 BAYER • SF ■ LONDON 


J 



PPJPPH 


In your effort5 to beautify your home, 
have you, ever thought uf Etchings? No 
pictures achieve such happy results as these, 
which give tone and artistic effect to a room. 
The one above, “ Silent Sympathy/' by Herbert 
Dicksccp is most pleating, and typical of ihe ,6c, 
High-Class Etchings and Engravings illustrated in 
our Catalogue. You should send for this Catalogue, 
which is a picture gallery in itself, and is sent for 1/-. 
This amount is returned if a purchase be made, you 
retaining the Catalogue. 

FROST A REED, 8, Clara St,, Bristol f 67, Queen 1 * 
Rd*i Clifton, HrliiLai ; or 47, Duke St., St, Jam^'i 
London, S. W, 

ESTABLISHED 1808. 



\e “ Elliott'Fisher 
Book Typewriter. 


The Best for All Work. 

The only Book Typewriter. 
Writes in Bound Books. 


As used by H.M. Government, 
Leading Railway Companies, 
and Business Houses generally. 


Ask for Booklet ' t 
The Elliott - Fisher Way. 


ELLIOTT'FISHER CO 


75, Cannon Street, London. E.C. 
And it I5L Hope Sl. Glasgow 
94 , Mark.eE Si., Manchester; 

6, New ha II St., Birmingham ; 

2 X Rue Le Pdetier, Pnm, 


LtB* Pattern, £22 10s, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Bv Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. Illustrated with 
190 full-page plates. 12s. 0d. Net. 

LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Wtiuen and compiled by .In fliBl.UM JBKTU. to. Sd Nat. 

WALL AND WATER GARDENS. 

By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden.” Containing 
instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in 
Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page 
Illustrations. Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram. 12s. 6d. Net. 

GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 

(THIRD EDITION.) 

(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. Net. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 

By E. T. COOK, Editor of The Garden. 12s. 6d. Net. 

THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING. 

(SECOND EDITION.) 

Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover of the Garden. 
624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 21s. Net. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

By OEOROB BUNYARD and OVIK THOMAS. Price 21.. N«t. s°7 Pages. 

Size ioi by 7$in. 

SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 

AND VIOLETS FROM MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN. 

Written by several authorities, and Edited bv E. T. COOK, Editor of The Garden, Author 
of “ Trees and Shrubs," etc. Price 3s. Gd. Net. 

CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 

Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. Price 3s. 6d. Net. 

THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS. 

By CHAB. T. DRUERY, F.L.B., Y.M H., President of the British Pteridological 
Society. Price 3s. 6d. Net. 

ECONOMIES IN DAIRY FARMING. 

A New and important Work on Dairying, by ERNEST MATHEWS, the well-known 
Judge and Expert. Price 7s. 6d. Net. 


Published at the Offices of “ Country Life," Limited, 20, Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C.; and by 
George Newnks, Limited, 7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THE FAMILY STIMULANT. 


For a safe and instant relief for 
pains in the Stomach or Bowels, 
and internal troubles generally, 

W I f Aromatic 

VV Vrll V U Schiedam 

Schnapps 

is unequalled- It is an indispensable 
domestic stimulant, and in all Kidney and 
Bladder affections is of the greatest 
efficacy. There is none like it. Do 
not accept any other, & & 




CHAFFE’S SERGES. 


N’ewiflt Ih^ikhs and Wrarlngd in Art *nd 
F^aliiniiable Coliiun^ h]bo (.yling 

Mixi tirv*. Flst Ihi AE|^cyiti Will not 
climigacrjkmr in t* LL&lmiMr. mid nr* net ttffftt lod 
*yr Salt Water. Suitable tor L&dlatV 
Gentlem*ri 6. and Children'! Wear. 
Ei Order* Card we PfcjcL Pattertu tor- 
vuuo Foat Free. 

WILLIAM CHAFFE, 

Weech Serge Warehouse, tiuckfastlcigh, 

DEVON, 



WEIGHTY TESTIMONIAL 

PhftH 

BI LLY BON NO, 

wk& weighs 40 itottc* 

191 *AfB: 

tf It'S a Cracker Jack. 11 

piur qt 

HOLLOW GROUND. 

“rubv/ j 

Sheffield Made 
Haft At LLbule, ( 


FIT FOR THE “KING/ 1 
NO MIDDLE PROFITS 

THE “LITTLE JAP/ 1 


w Blotk Uiwdl*. a/0 i Ivory ditto, B fi ; Pair In cm* 
RlttCfe 7 Ivory # From quality *le#*| £00 per loti, 
sent by Return Punt. Cash returnM if not ■ttofatorj. 
Vawogun Fr& tm AppHa\tion. 2,000 Illititntii&wi, 

P M SUNDERLAND. Westminster Works, Sheffield 


A Good Complexion 
Makes even a Plain 
Girl Look Pretty. 

The CAUSE 
of a good com¬ 
plexion is per¬ 
fect skin clean¬ 
liness* Not 
the cleanliness 
of soap and 
water* They 
only remove 
surface dirt* 
and leave Irri¬ 
tating waste 
matter In the 
pores* 



* \ 

The Oatine Girl S* 


OA TINE 


the new face cream, removes this waste from ihe 
pores. It leaves the skin fresh anti clear, soothing 
and healing all sores and blemishes. 

It brings natural beauty to the plainest face, 
OATINE is made from pure oats. It contains 
neither animal fat, with its possibilities of impurity, 
nor injurious minerals. OATINE will rid you o( 
wrinkles. It will not grow hair. 

Try OATINE yourself and watch the improvement 
in your complexion. 

It co»t£ i/3 and a/6 a jar at all chemists, etc* Should 
your chemist not be able to supply you, send a Shilling 
lor a fulH&lzed trial jar and our book of beauty hints. 
Mention your chemist's name. 


THE OATINE COMPANY, 


47, DENMAN ST., LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 





V 


10 6 10 21 


DntiT. 

13 a to n/- 

GiLaranu^ tiiorougbk Waterproof or 
money hack- Proofed with tw'st rubber, 
which win hot crumble off, and free 
from smell and stickiness Cut full to 
allow ior ventilation and easy move¬ 
ment. Unaffected by climate. Post free 
British Empire and Europe. Write for 


Pneumatic Cape. 

7 6 tU 10 6 frlS A 

Edge is distended by 
our breath, &• Jreeps 
knees arid Machine 
dry i folds to small 
■pace. Stare height; 
whether Lady or gent. 
LANCASTER 


S NONWETTO WATERPROOFS ' 
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Everybody on 
writ# <Mi*ily imd 
flurntlj^fcsy using 

“JEWEL” Fountain PEN. 

Tt U the [deal of KffirUm-y. ciniibiiin 
a!] the liLifniL intprov^nipuu, Fbit-d 

w iUi i*?*t uumllty n-cl Gold Mb. 

Price Complete, post paid — 
Chased, S/-, 

Mounted and Chased, 7 6. 

“CALTOM" STYLO PEN, «/- 

C/ .SVrJhUN^ri. or aipfff Jfafceri— 

JEWEL PEN 00 (Dept. 62), 
102 , Fenohuruh 81, London, 1.0. 


FURNISH AT 


JAYS 

CREDIT at CASH PRICES. 


fiT 

vmi*. Nu ciltyuctlollable 
inquiries. Liat 


Per Month (50 Payment*!. 

£3 Ida, worth 1/* | m worth bh 
£D „ % ti&O „ ISO/- 

£10 „ if- \ &m .. 4oA 


m KENTISH TOWN ROAD, N.VV. 

225. WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. H.K. 
PA1HHNUTON-219, 8111K LAN D ROAD. W 
WATFuRD-12 A 1st, PARADE. HUih STREET, 

-■— --PARR ROAD, 

THEM 


HARLEHDEN 101, CRAVEN 
CRICKLF, WQl)D—1. OAKLAND TE 


tit ACE. N,W. 



The most delightful frrin that 


Xmas Presents 


. XiM I'"It * Jteck and widest r*rl*Ly tt, new 
V \M and mluriv* designs. Our ttEcenttenl 
ft W fMdlitw *n,l rciorrijoti* trade In RINGS 
A', V enable ua bo offer ihe 

fj ■ Maximum Value forShitllngu or£g 

Sjff iu Weeing, Keeper, Engagement, 

off Dp ®ss, •■* nd Mourning Ring*. 

3» W" Fvery one designed and J 
Of made by us and 601D J 

B UNDER GUARANTEE, J 

a Also a l Churning itoDctkm of other M 
m Jo^eJ. tinf u| andBeautlftti Article* for M 
f ,*™**-" Wedding, JUKI Kin I, a 

i I4> N J H i N W ateh c. yeom M 

1 iiid Jiwulk-ry of every deM-ilptian. Otir A 
■ ujHTlilj Catalogue giving A 

™ ItiOmilnni FREE on aM (ration. M 
<-aLL or wri te for it before deciding whst ^Tl 
to hoy or where to buy. aak 

HYLANDS, LTD., gB 

llhipL Fj, 22, Cheap side, London. mJ*$£ 



A Mingle Ann 1; at wholesale pH re, $,ud tent raningr paid snywkent 
in Him l niCrd Kingdom. An eanr Ball--inutrudor sent with each in- 
MrapwoL Send for our F k rim Lut r fret on npplicHffou,— Tut Bthbeii 


DON'T BOTHER TO READ THIS!! 

Uni™ t<™ are looking for enmething to cur* thw |rrtt*« imr, 
unsightly t hiltibiiiu of your*. Then nuMc tiotuoto Tain* Id# time, 
bub mall tu-d&y P.O* l/-, and get by return poet a bottle of 

DR. NEVILLS CHILBLAIN CURE, 
it r/vef relief in one minute, and cunt in Two 
Applications* For Unbroken Chilblains only. 

Address: J q, TWICE, Chemist WtUrtrmifla, E. Yor*s. 




Thii Englnt h made from the drawings, etc,* mppHed tv u* 
by the courtesy of the Caledonian Railway Company, 
and i»H iti evciy way n magnificent Model; in lit led *1th Link 
Motion Reversing (Tear* iviir Honbk Art inn Hli^ie Valve 
Inside Cylinders, etc. Lertgtli vrt-r all jihoui 3 feet. 

Price Complete, £20, nirmg^ free, 


adonlan Railway Company's Famed 4-Coupled 
senger Express Engine, No. 902 Clast- Rnve 

L i r, dtt^l with Water Tttbee, KIups, fitted with fair r**t 


Caledonian 
Pahh 

Boiler._ ___ 

IVmhie Acting Slitle Yslve Inside Cylinders wltli FAr-ntric*, 
Link Motion Reversing Gear. Kr^nbi^r, sto,. in Ckb, 
Length of Engine and Temier, Sft inches. 

CuEUpivUr. £5 IOt,, ^.-srrhigc free. 

Brtidea the Fittinsm, «to^ mentlona! the rIwt* three IjuromotiTfS 
are exactly as shown In the Illustrations, and ire also 
fitted will] Glass Water Gauge, Bifcl.r Valve, £U*am Lever, 
Hteocic Rnd Wutcr t30rk Steam Pressure Gauge. Guide Ban, 
{'roam Kfwh, i tmniviitig Rud*, hiiitiitlun Springs and Axle 
Boxes- Boiler* 4 i«* fUt«d with Water Tubes, I'nie* niui Biunhe 
Rog, Fire Box and Internal FIijiiq. Self Steam Lubricators, 
etc;, etc. Each Engine Is Tested under Steam and 
Guaranteed- Orders executed by return. 

Our Abridpni IUn*tmt<*i LitA of atom Jgotfrt JlWnhws of aU fctwdit 
Cvrrtri Ihxiiin ftailM n SiffnaU, £tatiun* t l_\n7rV*, RVpVtJnS, rind all 
Rvltiaff Stuck mop be had On receipt of t Matty# fur pumtaffe. 

Our (’[linplRtf (iatolcigiii'. amtdnih| over W ■plrodki Engrarhun 
of Kngincs. Fittinp-. Hastiriint, HaHng YldkU flhips’FlttlngH. 
Dttiuihs, launch Motor*. Ciutingi of Tmramoi and Mot^rt. 
Elwtrio Api.ionmifi, and Scientific Novelties, etc,. 


d citric At'j writ us, and Scientific Novell 


post free, fid. 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD A ENGINE DEPOT, Model Yacht Builders, Engineers S Electricians, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Established 

1TSS. 


SOME OF OUR NEW DESIGNS . 


Model Makers to 
tha Admiralty, 


WORKING SCALE MODEL LOCOMOTIVES 
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Why Suffer 

from Rheumatism 

whom there L* ■ natural, euro and positive 
moans of roller within eaaj roaoh. 

Mo more doctors' bills \ no aoro failures 
through wrong treatment If you try our El¬ 
ectric Treatment . 

Every drop of medicine you toko la^rj 
your evory particle of Electrlc - 

lii you absorb It . 


RHEUMATISM-— 

attacks joints and muscles, causing stiffs 
noss and pain. It Is generally due to uric 
acid in the blood- The electric currant 
drivea out the uric acid: freshens the 
blood: romovea the ga l fl: Lqcaens the stiff¬ 
ened Joints and restores the muscles to 
activity# 


QUft OFPBA— 

Vo will send 


from iifbf— poet free 
to apply tjhe current 


you a booklet Illustrated 


It explains how 


. . is will pend appar- 

atus as llluatratod 
postfrsa on rsoeipt 
fiBaakj|l of 9/a and allow 10 
days re- 

fund your money If 
you are not satLa- 
— - fled. 

S*ad for free booklet to-day. 

The British Electric Medical do-* 
1233 Syren House, fleet Street, 
LOKDOK, E,Q r 



Table. 


LUXURY IN BED 


Tli<s MIDWAY'ADJUSTABLE TABLE makes 
an. 8Dfom« tvM in Ik 4 aiiltfl limirimig. for by 
lUjulupltun. ELmJhig, writing, Rafting, fn fact 
every x-cupation In rendered comfortable and 

poaubbe. it Is &djuvtatjLe to any height, 
and tilt* to any angle. 

Thiw Tilde serves nil equally useful pimKnw in 
the library or sluing ruom, ami shmilil find 
phtee in tfvery home. 

Coals ONE GUINEA, eaniiwe paid to any 
oiiiljm^s in the Uiiiu*! Kh^Jnra. Write us 
|i>r fn-*" 'SMvny 1 Booklet* or lake this adver* 
ligament to ynur atorei ami ask to see the 

'MIDWAY' TABLE, 

SqU / liiforlm— 

$. GU1TERMAH & GO., Ltd., 

Jle.it, E. 

35 36, Aldermanbury, London. S C. 



I WAS BALD 

numerous adver¬ 
tised compounds* washes, etc +p « ithout benefit, 
used my pomade, and found it bo be exactly aa 
' represented—& true hair grower ! It is always 
i prepared in accordance with the Formula with 
which my name has l*ecome famous, and which ia 
endorsed by noted analytical experts of England, 

, Germany, France, and the United Staten, It 
£utt he shown by many letters which I receive 
that, in a few days after the first application, 
the hair begins to grow and continues until a 
healthy, strong, permanent growth is manifest. 

Great Distribution of 
Large Trial Boxes. 

My offer is a straightforward, honest propo¬ 
sition from a busmens man to sensible men and 
women. The merit of my True Hair Grower is 
in the preparation itself—not in the advertising. 

If you will write to me t I will send you a Large 
Trial Box of the John Drawn-Burleigh True Hair 
i Crower for Sixpence only. I make this offer 

1 l>ecause I want you to know 
just what my True Hair 

Grower will do* I was bald; ■ '1 

ft cured me, and ib has 
cured thousands of others. 

Package will be sent secure- If 
ly sealed in plain wrapper. 

WARNING! H ■ 

Beware of Fraudulent BOX 

Imitations. 

John Craven-Burleigh, 

83 H, Craven House, 

Opposite British Mvseum r London, 

REAL NAVY SERGE 


Direct from Portsmouth. 

As supplied to H.M. Navy. Everlasting wear. Noi i, 1/31 
y:ad : Ntj, a, 1/8 yard; also Black, Cream, White, Scarlet, 
1/6 yard. Real Navy Flannel, 1/3 yard* Carriage pud, 
parcels post. Patlejns on receipt of post*card* DCAU80HT, 
Na “' (W- «.«T), Queen it., Portemo-th 
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ft Anil other Invalids 1 Goods. 

Reel inin g C hairs, Rath 
^B|> f Chairs, Carrying 

ULJL^- ClKnr.h, Adj us table 
r I Couches, Back Rests, 

hS^T****^ y J Comniii es. Bed Trays, 
^ f r\ \*,£ Bedside Tables. Readb 

■ lta»4S3 \ ing Stands &C+, in 

many different styles, 
\ >H ^g»ding every demand 

^OW ■( 1 ./ 

In vury. Cunitortforall 

Write for Catalogue 

^-—-——- F 3 , 

J. FOOT & SON, Patentees ft Manufacturers, 
171. NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W. 


FULL DINNER SERVICE, 17 

BO Pieces. Pitcock Blue. ^ ■ 1 

13/fi FULL TEA SERVICE. pie 

1 wf V Blue ajui Goij. r or Green and Gold. 


-^ THE GEM VO^ J 

NAIL CLIPPER & POCKET MANICURE 

eu f/uirt li£*j inrhet tanff. nf ALL COTLKHH, OT by jjrwj . 
s. ld» from T. W. DRABBLE A CO.. Peel TerrM. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. Sample Cup and 
Saucer, 9 Stamps, 

Fill! details in richly Illustrated Catal igue No, R, 
FREE on application. On goods for export we 
pay carriage t;o port in England, and ship at 
special low rales. 


The Moat Useful Step-Ladder In the World, 

A | “BARSTOW” 

; : {Patent Extension! 

I STEP- LADDER 

9 A duuble *tepn end a long ladder 
IS combio**]- llost useful for hwiirt 
it or K»nli i n. Can be had Irorn 
m f™ sjij Ironmonger, 

1 Ft*l J. barstow a so ms, ferrybridge 


CHARLES 

STREET 

POTTERIES, 


(» Gobi and FI rut iTiie Medal*! 

Xtrnr fttaten in £Viwp*(*l*oii- 

Tiitally timoni JLiclllb Lnml in SolulioM. etc. 
from Water, 

Send for Ejchmutiw AmUvtkal Report. 

j. BAR STOW A SONS, FERRYBRIDGE. 


ASTHMA 


EMPHYSEMA-BRONCHITIS 

and other affection* of the Respiratory 
Organs are Instantly relieved and 
can he permanently cured by ihe use 
of 4 ESCO POWDER & CIGARETTES. 


vW 1 111 ^ NO DEFECTS ^ 

w «^lhi te mfcrthewulsfsctJoTi of the utrr nf Lbs 

“WARREN" FOUNTAIN PEN 

(J /,tdc tMirtiw in EmrfafdJ. _ 

In eppe&fmnoe, In u*e, snd in wear, it ill / tprj Lhinff the* 
can he flmlrai GoId JJJJ. 

MONEY BACK IF NOT RIGHT. 

Of all MuLioneM. or hkihI P.O, to 

BlIRCE, WARREN A RIDGLEY, Ltd,, 

SO A 91, gl Saffron Hill, London, E,C. 

/UtsMraud CoUtfmm* Ertt. 


l&i ljuge Hoe 2 € 

1'iMif Fake from— 

CORN FORD Si Co 29, Coronation House, 
Lloyd's Avenue London, EC 

WRITE FOR FREE 5AMPLE, 


For VOICE, THROAT, CHEST, try 


BOLD BY CHEMISTS 
IN BOXES, 1 - and a 6. 


PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES 


SIR HENRY IRVING wrote: “They are Excellent. 


m m ousted l_ 

PROCTOR'^PINELYPTUS DEPOT, 
ll^ttl;4lilI<E-CN-TTME, 
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Stout persons of an older generation remember with a shudder the old-time so-called 
remedies for obesity* the nerve-racking, drugging, semi-starvation, debilitating methods 
which robbed the subject of health and strength and energy whilst bringing down 
weight* destroying muscular as well as adipose tissue. They will also remember how, 
when the constitution was not grievously injured by these dangerous processes of 
decreasing the bodily bulk, the Fat would always begin to redevelop as soon as rational 
meals were indulged in—from sheer necessity of recovering strength and preventing 
serious illness- Thanks to Antipon, one of the gTeat medical discoveries of the age, those 
pernicious methods are justly discredited, if not all but forgotten. Antipon relies on 
strength and vitality Wing maintained and increased while the superabundant fatty 
deposits are lieing absorbed and ejected from the system. Antipon, by its grand 
tonic properties* creates a thoroughly healthy appetite and promotes good digestion, 
and, as no foolish dietary restrictions are imposed* the subject is all the time lieing 
restrengthened by wholesome, blood-enriching food, so that on completing a course 
of Antipon treatment, simple, harmless, pleasant and easy as it is, he or she is 
not only reduced to normal weight and graceful natural proportions, hut is incomparably 
stronger and healthier, physically and mentally alert and energetic, and years younger 
in appearance and condition. Such is the great remedy that the world waited for 
since the dawn of the science of medicine. The success of Antipon as the standard 
remedy for the permanent cure of corpulence is indeed fully assured. Antipon acts 
from the very first stage, for within a day and a night of the first dose a reduction 
of 8oz. to jib. [according to individual conditions) is the result, followed by a certain, 
steady, daily diminution until complete and lasting cure. The tendency to put on 
flesh unduly is destroyed and ihc subject continues to eat heartily, sleeps better, 
works with zejt, and enjoys healthy outdoor exercises w ith renewed delight. Breathing 
is once more normal Wcause the" vital organs are freed from the dangerous deposits 
of superfluous and diseased fatty matter. Antipon is a refreshing, wine-like liquid 
tonic containing no vestige of any mineral or otherwise dangerous substance. It 
causes no discomfort or inconvenience, txring neither laxative nor the opposite. We 
cannot conceive how it is that with such a perfect and economical treatment in 
existence so many stout people should continue to l>ear the distressing burden of 
extreme obesity. Everyone with a tendency to grow T fat should try it without a 
moment’s delay. Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, 
Stores, etc. \ or, should any difficulty arise, may be had [on sending amount) posL free, 
in plain package, direct from the Sole Manufacturers — The AnLipon Com] 

13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C 


^ompany. 


Cclvnm i Readers af'* The Si rand Magasitu " t vrbiSr (Dux' in knmit that A ns*iAen is j/AaVJ fry IVnoiesatf Druepfsts jrt Australasia. 

. .hw 


South Africa^ Ca mtJa Y Indw, d*o. and may afrvays bt obinintd 
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INVENTIONS 

POR 

THE DEAF. 


The MASSACON 
& ACOUSTICON 


the latest 
inventions of 
M. R. Hutchinson. 


N& inttrummi gmuint not bta ring- 
Mr* Hutchinson* atttografk* 

The “ACOUSTICON” 

enables, the deaf io hear. 

The “MASSACON” 

completes the work of the "Acoustlcon,” effect ttiR 
in the majority of cases, a complete core of Deafness. 

Cntt or send for Booklet. 

FREE TRIAL given at 


ACOUSTIC 
PATENTS Lid. 




30, Buokferaburv, 

London, E.C., 

A HU 

HO, Victoria St., 
WflftminBter, 


Or any of *n*r 
Br&nchea. 



Have you anything handy In the house in case 
you out yourself ? A cut Is not only painful lad 
Inconvenient* hut ft may lead to Mood poison. 
A lew drop! e* Pond's Extract will stop (he 
bleeding and the pain almost Icnmediately. 
Von can use It In a hundred way*. Burns. 
Bruises, Inflammation, Piles, Sorei— those all 
ult tor Pond's, and (here Is NO substitute. Get 
a bottle to-day and Veep El In readiness, 60 
years* reputation* 

1 /1*. 2/3, 4/6. Of »I1 ckemiiu. 

?on<b 




W tHt OLD FAMILY DOCTOA 



COLD ON THE CHEST 

should be attended to without delay otherwise you run the risk of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, and other dangerous chest troubles. In LJcoricine science 
has produced a certain and speedy cure for the worst colds. Even tin 
first do&e generally relieves and one bottle in the majority of cases com¬ 
pletely cures* Sufferers say of LIcoHeine, “ half a bottle entirely 
cured me/ 1 * ( It cured my cough.” * l The Licoricine has worked 
magically/’ Of all Chemists, Tjd,, 1 /li A 2/9 per bottle, Send for 
free sample* MANDALL & CO.* Dept, O, Block ton-on-Teei. 

IJfrortffne 



Shorthand 

The Sloan-Duploymn System saves 
a year's study, and produces the 
lii^nfst speed. Awarded ti gold 
medaK Send fur free Illustrated 
Handbook. 

Handbook Dept 

BI«an*Duployan Collep, Ramsgate, 



UCHRYME 


SHIPWRECKED r 

.hrmipli Deflected cample* iou 
Eucht-ymaa Ei th( (niuj th*L 
witl linns you hapr'in™ and i 
Den Kip Pwt fr«. m axtd I 
i*t~* Til* hrcifiLTMEn Cql, Jm 
1 - PV" e i lAkiQlnrtnu. / 

I Lcjrnl in Atvnli: Wilcox t / 



FOR ^ 

POLISHING FURNITURE 


TEST TEREZOL! 
Tost it at Our Expense 1 

TitnaoL is Lh* puli&ti fur fumb 
ture, It produce* a brighter 
sn«l rnnn i durable finirii thin 
the uM fafthioned article. it it 
mure economical, collect* less 
[lust. Is tiot hi rvailitj afTWtorl 
by dump, and mjilirtl a mint* 
muni of exertion. 3d.*&L* ifa 
Orocers, Store*, and Jiua* 
monger*. Tfk«&ol will Coin* 
m a revelation. Test It at 
our eii^iLN- Write out a 

K tf*nl Bflw for free wnpla, 
l-«zol Co,, Ltd., thr^k 30. 
E«ndJalri, rHuaciienu-r, 


TEREZOt 


ll jtatao t) 
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he World-Famed 


*£ln$elus Piano-Player 




The Original Invention 

(Ltid the first pne uitiatic Fidivo-Player ever ptowd bister* the public. 

Imitated hut never Equalled 

its tilth]tie Bytlemof pneumat r* hem& prrHerted by p»tmU. Thmurh- 
the pionwr met nimrm, it m&mtuiijA uhIhv in lupmaMT n» tin* 
[iHMt ivrtKt, artistic, and Imm&i) tike piano|i[uj ^r, a muiterpii*e of 
ihruntiie pfeniun. The " ANGELUS* has given u lie* iriiiK-iun te 
liiLLnn m| inly and enjopeht, ainl h <B enibfed all to play who lime 
hitherto I Mien (itljprrm jwinit to luck of lochiifcal wronijil is hmisn t. 
Tin' Phrailnj Lavir, unly to be found in tin* " ANtlKU'B," 
piv^ the performer the name siuim* of rimitirr »a in pkjtnq with thr 
ImmiLi mill huniihoK all Hiiurjirinn of mpirlitiniod effect. THE 
" ANCELUS " IS THE OHLf PIANO-PLAYER WHICH 
CAN BE OBTAINED WITH ORCHESTRAL OROA N COH- 
BIN ATIQH+ or may be obtained as Plano-Player onEy. 

Madame Clara Bute mays i " / Bkittklh* 1 A StQ'KLVS ntlt^tlvl ! 
/ How Jtami alt tfu other i'jiiv ijfiurrA of the kind, but th? ' ANQELUZf' 
it Mr Kiitf airap thr IttMi." 

Joeef Hofmann aays: Littea/np i<> thr d A \GKLf\S a/ortht 
rxi|N<H [tit jiJWrjihriY, aiul i* a (nx>it te p tl Mverg or muMte .' 1 

THE IDEAL COMBINATION of world-famed instruments : 

“ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PIANO" 

iFiiinn anil Piano plftyrr cembinedi.nan be ptaral on the keyboard in 
lf]H- uiunl wuy. nr with the iuillir Full The ■iipreiimfj of the 
” A ELIIH ' ji tbti* iiMuml hr th* alHinrr with ibeamil lloiinc 
d| Brinsmead, aiul tlra iikw .1 iriatnintiMiU of the tWO ht-mispheres 
Eire eamhinwi in one* 

The rrcwniflrent “ ANGELU3 - BRIN9IHEAD PIANO,’* 

which lin* the ' ANUKLUS" built inside its in of i-huste dnffn 
and t-letfant Apw»tranr.e. Thi* Inter national I'peaMoatfon. as It rimy 
wi'lli lie enlist. ]* nf tbc interest to min t tnvcm everywhere, 

uid Hsu nid with tnit&oUDHniiKticffu Sttm) othr>remlni-nt firm? 
nf Ptiaofnrtr sum fact inters l*Vr nl to juiupti. huidd wiib us by 
euiulittiinu [he " A Nil ELUii ■' with their InnntnimenP 

DEFERRED PAYMENTS IF DESIRED. DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 

You ure invited to call and hear these wonderful 
Instruments or write for Art Catalogue No. 20. 


Jjs Purchased by Royalty <S 
the Greatest JXhtsicians ~ 


J HERBERT MARSHALL (Dept+ aoip * hcel ^s hall, recent house, 

■ n^n wbfii ■ KTvrtiivnnfav a33 regent street, London, w* 





A warded 
Bronze Medal, 
London University, 
February, 1905 . 


SIMPLEX” READING STAND 
and MAGAZINE HOLDER. 

Adaptable for reading all 
kinds of books, newspapers, 
as music stand and easel, etc- 
The holder is detachable from 
the stand. 

Lady writes: "Send Aevcti more Stands 
to following addresses. Delighied with 
the one bought a little titnu ago. They are 
for presents. 

Gkn-ixrman writes; 11 Bought your 
' Simple* [ some months ago* and am very 

? leased wish it —it is a comfort and a luxury, 
'lease forward one like it lu my brother.” 


Magazine Readiac whkn at Metals. 


Can be ordered at all Rail¬ 
way Bookstalls, and 
WHITELEY’S, Ltd,, 

* {Stationery Dept.), 
Westbourne Crove, London. 


MAKES AN IDEAL 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Price of -SIMPLEX," 5/-, BIG. 
and 12!-, Post free In United 
Kingdom. Foreign, 2/- extra, 

Send for our 20-page /JfJujfrufrd Catalogue* Post Free, 


MAGAZINE HOLDER CO., 50 , Saville St., LEEDS. 

Or from your Stationer, Bookseller, Stores, etc 


Original from 


UNIVhRbl IY Uh MILHItiAr 
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AN WEAL 

XMAS GIFT 


fiti hr instantly mined, lowered. rerol™l or Hind fit her way, 
Esctnida o?*r bed. much, or rhur without touching It. An ideal 
Table for reading or Utkillg lii'ih 111 I mi with nw und comfort. 
I'h.iTimrof fvxjriofl if effected aLmtily by pirating the patent pu*b 
huiton at the too of lUndnrd. I t cobnut twing muni or over- , 
A modem Home Comfort. InilanLlj uljiiiitaMr ion 
ifurt or mart of lOiiKDlmt um. iiifh n* Kwlirr Piaud, 
Writing Table Bed Rett, Bovine or Work Table, Music £l*ud. 
Esad. Card TsUe. etc, 

PRIOBS : 

Ho. 1, Enamelled Metal Parte. with Polished Wood 

Top .. . El so 

Ho, 2* Ditto, with Adjuitahl* Side Trey and Auto- <• 

ninth’ [kolt rial i lern f at lUu afro frti i .. 1 13 fl 

Ho* Complete a* No. % hut tuperior fl 9 0 

No. 4, Complete a* No. 2. hut Nickel Plated and \ 

Pblinhod Metal Part* ,. 3 0 0 

tVxrrtnyv ford to dug Ka if IK* Jr itfofimi In ihr VntUd Kingdom. 
Mtiney rrtnntrd in full if nod jjiJ tidal. 

Illuatratad Book.]at Free. 

J. FOOT & SON <D«pt. A.T. a), 

171, New Bond Street, London, W. 



HOSES AND EARS. 

HOSES.-Tim only pap-nt Now Mnrhlru!* In 
the worhl Impnm ugly dhh of alt fcindi, 
KMflliAc yet simple. Can lw worn during elffi*. 
Send hi a, i ti j mi I ebVftlut* for hill partimlart. 

RED NOSES. My Iccig-eatabUshedmedically 
approved Treatment absolutely rutra red nnwt, 
9 B |xraL f™. Foreign, 1 fl eftLra. 

UGLY EARS. My patent Rubber Ear Cap. 
n*mnly ugly QtltJtuimlitig ours. |Iundp'iiii of mc- 
rt'Mfin (artfi. 7 A Jurat free. I'rirdfin. 1 S extra. 
C* LEES RAV, 10 E, Central Chambers* Liverpool, 



Hot. Healthy, Handsome. 
FEN LONS PATENT “unique”] 

.-RADIATOR- 

taO T-WA TE R-QR-STEAM-AT W Hl | 

B* 9 on Qtt J S FvtL 
RtQvmws mo Five, a rd 

4ftWrtfir OaaymL g*£ 
Operates Two Hams j 

FOX A FARTNihG 

?v Apply to Local [ronmon jer or the 

Ihvehtqrs Patentees i Sole MuiifACruffEits 

FENLDIUSOHJiidorSt. London,E.U 



RIHC 


Ring buying’ in ttifiT |»rvswnt!i no ditfiruli id. but If* 
obtain th*- fulfael 1 slue lor the «'*Msh !■ tb* JificnUy of 
most 11 nr' haaora We ulTer fH tb* fnlutina. Pullhe 
Oliver KlhiC MjAiiUfactuner* wr do mtf. tupplj our pHdl 
til rhe wild rail* or retail housas. but k\\ dfrw* to the 
]3|j 1 ■lie at fn'tory roMt, Lhm insuring I he maximum of 
Vuliit toulLr I'lHiuiniTi 

lt<M>h?* Hums of fvprr deecrintion. Grenfell Fntxirr 1 * 
supply oi pn kind rjf kvuleiT: BROOCHES, 
CHAINS, PINS. BRACELETS, WATCHES, 
SILVER A BLECTRO-PLATE, Be— Ac-* il lirii-ei 

une(|UirUrd any wln-re. AIT go mi are guaranteed genuine 
and gnUI hi# the 11 alb mark upon If, and any article 
bongfij may he ex'hanged If not approved. Before j»ur- 
chiuioj elsewhere wriu- or cadi for imr 

HANDSOME CATALOGUE 

beautifully HluPtreled. and offer* the choicest lelectiocL 
Jt ii yours for I he waking, aud la 

SENT POST FREE. 
GRENFELL FRAZIER A GO. (Dept. 41 
11 14 16 Etfgwaro Ref Marble Arch London . W 


Grand Christmas Parcel 


£100 


Insurance Coupon GiVtn 
Absolutely FREE toil ft 
each Parcel. 


DO NT MTSR TniS CHANCE NE^EK BEFORE H AS SUCH 
A SHILLING'S WORTH HEEN OFFERED. 

26 Christmas Card* and Presents, 26 

Each Parcel wiuEdim thr follOiting iifUtfht/Kl *el*rtutn. 

FIVE EXQUISITE BOOK hET CAHUB.dainMIj ti«1 witludlkeDn) 
or rililxHEie, direct from the Art HI mini nf KrifhftrJ Tuek A Son. 
Elf:NT LOVELY FOLDING AMU EMBOSSED CARDS, cbetetet 
arte! 1rc*t di^fgn,# anly 

ON E i H A li SI ING GEM BOOK LET, wit h IVm hy I’mcl* Ridley 

H*Wpl. Hie ijreltiint nfid frfvt ard this 

TWO LTiUlt-E FOLDING CARDS, aitirtkally eoiU^^l and 
mcrat pret I ily jewelled, 

ONE [ntenwly llumunKi* DOMIC CARD- 11 ii without a ij»rk 

of viilgurity. 

ONE HANDSOME XMAS LETTER SOrVERUt of 19 Fkgaa. 

with Ten Ikilightful Views, A nuirt Chitiuitiig PreieuL 
THREE High i Ins* PICTORIAL Po^T ( AK1S, with Xmmm 
(;tin tingu Tln au will uguiu lx- vi-rv faXhiouaMe till* vear 
ONE IAA ELY BOOKLET \ MAH CARD itry Rapliaet fuek and 
Mhpit Kiiiwl riumJ design, very high-tiiiiw. Fiuiiihed w|Ui 
Imiw nf h iImjij to mate’ll, 

THREE VERY ARTISTIC BOOKLET CARDS, hy mmepnbtiih 
ere Mugiii Ai ent colouHng. Ihii n ti ly Uni ihtd wit h ii Ik ribhuua 
Lul, but not Least, my Annual FREE GIFT* 

A CEIARMING FLORAL CAL£NDAR Spmyi «f Fcir P et me- 
Nut* ubtviniTiR til la in ruck Lravrl. cU wiring out to the iluipe of a 
fan and henuit^ullj Aniflhid, The Whole rtf thin WON PER FT L 
ASSORTMENT will ho mnt cm reecliJl yr Pc«u} Order for 1 * and 
Two id- stamp* to defray pc^tage, 

8 . D FIELD, 33 , Selhurst fld., Btfi. Norwood, London, H 


JHRI STM AS D'CTORIA L 

*ARDS iTOSTCARDS 

f ExqiitgltH geniB q( Art direct from publkihtft at bait usual 
pt^+ra. TLu.uman.dB n( N LW OESlGHS iulW ready. Lovely 
I ijrimiri and pruHctaa work. Mafvcit ol quality A cheapni 
19 Society CbriMniM Lardi w I til silk buws, Very imart 
OS Dainty *, ,. aU Colihjm, ailk eorda, etc, l/. 

aS Choice ,, Pcrtlearda. The latest * ■ l, - 

I SO Highest quality pottardi Lovely Viewi. SeaacaiKi, 

JapAncH', Comic*, 0U'., 1/8* Or on* gltiM all liiffFTfnt 
jfur ? All port f-ner. Full list Iree. Agcnit W. *niid. 

tjSJ . Hiv i iuawellftri.. T^irdon, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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A Head 
like a 
SIEVE! 


If your head is like a 
sieve, it follows inevit¬ 
ably that your mental 
powers are being scattered to 

Sifting is a wasteful process, and it is well to remember that 
to-day’s wilful waste brings to-morrow’s woful want. 


Don’t silt your Brains* 

Just winnow them* 

Clear out the rubbish-heap that stands to you for memory, come to us with 
an open mind, and we will shqw you what can be done with your brains and 
what can be done with your memory. You can then make up your mind what 
can be done with your life. 

We will take the head that is like a sieve and will turn it into a head grand 
for thinking, grand for recollecting what it has thought, A cultured brain, 
working double-harness with a trained memory is an irresistible force which 
makes room for itself always and everywhere. The World's mart never has been 
over run with brains and never will be, because so few people will take the 
trouble to succeed. Dare to be one of the few. 


The opportunity is offered you here 
tainty of recollection which is the first 

The Pelman-Foster 
System of 
Memory Training 
insures 

Absolute Certainty 
in Recollection 


and now to attain that absolute cer- 
esseutial of success. The Pelman-Foster 
System appeals to everybody who 
realises the value of a good memory, 
ami its benefits are easily appropriated 
by any person who can write and read, 
so you are bound to come in* 

Our new booklet “ Memory, and 
How to Improve It," is being enquired 
for by thousands of intelligent men and 
women all the world over. We will 
send it to you post-free on receipt of 
request, and you will find it worth your 
earnest attention. Write to-day for it* 
Before yon Forget , 

Address— The SECRETARY 
The Pel man School of Memory 
22, Wenham House, 
Bloomsbury Street Loudon, wx. 


S. AFRICA AUSTRALIA AMERICA GERMANY 

40 t Lynn Bldgs, Durban. G,P,D, Box 402, Melbourne, 901 Whitehall Bld^. New. York; Frnnnetfltr 13, Munich- 


ii miiwaju m u i jnu i m i n 

umrLPiJi 1 1 yr mtu iiunu 
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*' These two I use daily ' ’ 

ARNICA 

Tooth Soap 

Is antiseptic? 
preserves 
while it 
beautifies. 

No spilling or 
wasting; convenient 
and economical. 

1 Shilling 
At all Chemists 

STRONG'S 

Arnica Jelly 

(Carbolated) 




Keeps the skin 

free from rough^ _ 

ness and pimples* Nothing better 
for sunburn or chapping; also for 
cuts, bruises, burns and all erup¬ 
tions* Keeps the skin soft* smooth 
and delicate. The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and unbreakable. 

it ivith you toherrotr you f?o. 

It your druggist hasn't it—Send to vs* 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 1 shilling, 

C* H* STRONG Sl CO* 

CHICAGO 



A 

PAYING 
GUEST 
\in your 
Home. 


CHI VERS’ 
CARPET 
SOAP. . . 

RcmnTpfl Jn'k. Omw, anti Dirt. It tutors Colour* 
lilca N«w. lH&iiifecti mi til Presents CuuLutfiou* 

AT STOKES, 6tl. VEK BALL. 
Saveti CftrpeU Savei Health- Selvpb 

A illlltlS, wllL<.Ij alTi* 

fur th? >Jiki“ (if L>ilru |jrufU If uiiy 
iliFti--u|ty in iiiwjurinjr, w'ikI hi dudi iind 
allure** of your Omeer nr Storeii, with S ptnny 
ptamru, and we will i**i you a iani|»Lo Ml. 

F. CHIYEKS Jt <J0„ Soir Warm* RATH. ENGLAND 
USED IN ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS 


A Useful Present 


is 


“THE TRAVELLER” 

Trouser Stretcher 6 Press 





Rolled Up, 


In WopH. 


10/6 

Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 

No Encumbrance . . . Better than any l 
other * . , Simpler than any other * * , j 
Lighter than any other (weight 141b,) . * 
Different from any other t * * Takes no 
more room than a pair of Boots . * Can [ 

be fixed in hair a minute , , Stretches and 

presses every part of the garment, effect* 
Ing the dual operation at the same time* 


Full particulars on ippJkalian. 


iMTewin, 


18 . 

Jerniyn St, 
London, W. 


Manufacturers who refuse to see in 
advertising the surest, quickest, and 
altogether best method for distributing and 
standardising their goods are wilfully 
blinding themselves to their own interests 
and giving the lead to their competitors. 
There ought to be no doubt whatever 
in the mind of any manufacturer as 
to whether or not his goods could be 
successfully and profitably advertised in 
the pages of the 

Strand Magazine 

Each succeeding issue of this "pulling” 
medium is another link in the chain of 
evidence which cart be adduced to prove 
the truth of this assertion, 

[f your manufactory is not turning out 
goods to the extent it might be doing—- 
if your machines are not running 
at their utmost capacity—an announce¬ 
ment in “The Strand Magazine" is 
doubtless what you need, Write for rales. 

0n-:n;iv;J _ 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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IE You or Your Sister 
have a 

CRAMAPHONE, 

Z0N0PH0NE, 

or any other Disc 
Talltmg Machine, 

TRY THE 

• Hvmanoh’ 
Needle, 

producing both Loud 
and SoEt Ejects. 

No Scratchy Noise 
Whatever. 

Sold in 1&. Packets, 
containing 200 Needles. 


METZLER & DO., Ltd., 

AND 

Of all Dealers throughout 

the country. 



f TRY 

fl * Angels Guard Thee/ 
M ' Before the Dawn/ 
jfl * When the Stars 
1 Were Young/ 

ON YOUR 

Talking 
Machine 


Metzler Piano-Player. 

£25, £35. and £42. 


Ronisch 


UPRIGHT 
AND GRAND 


Pianofortes 


(now admitted to be ** Incomparable **) 

from £45 upwards. 


METZLER & CO., 

77, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., RECENT ST., W., 

A2TD 

Of all Dealers throughout the country. 

■ n, A t l 



WITH A 

' Humanola’ 
Needle, 

and your friend* will 
congratulate you, 

lOin. RECORDS 

at 5s* each. 


METZLER & CO*, Ltd 

AND 

Of alt Dealers throughout 
the country. 


BARGAINS BY POST. 

SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

EVERY ARTICLE IN NEW CONDITION. 

PAWNBROKER'S CLEARANCE SALE. 

Lady's A-guinea Solid Gold utimi- 
Beyle** Watch, jewelled in 

10 rubdet, richly engraved i-u«- ttnlendid 
timekeeper. 10years' warranty, weeks trial. 

29 6 Gent ® Handsome Solid Gold 


[SAVE 21 

zSis 


Watch, fully juwalled, kayleea 
lever movement ; rrlinnle timekeeper: Itf 
yeurB 1 warranty. H^Lnethl tu UB.-fl: original 
We*t-ettdjirifw C7. Approval willingly 
QC; Magnificent Service of Spoon a 
an if Fork*, fillrer-plftted OH nickel 
Hi I ver i fmanu j leoL I stamped (L P. S. S. 12 eaeh 
table and dessert ftpoacu and. fnrks, 
teaspoons, (30 piece BJ list price. # Fin liras ; or l set, IBS. ApprovaL 
'Ip ft Entree DUR«s. In-st quality* Al silver plate, H&fmiflrcut 
JU u fl-Kninm pair, detachable handles, farming four diihe*, oval 
shape. Ai-rt^l 3fl 0 ApproToI. An Ideal waddlncpTreelit, 
ill H Handsome Cuse, a ;*kirfl silver mounted Hal5 marked Fiah 
° Knlveaand Forha,engrand blades Walnut Cabinet, 12 
pairs stiver Flail -murked, nimmled, 36 6. Case Fish Carver* 10 6 
ft Handsome a-gulnea Service Sheffield Cutlery, 12 
IJ ° T*Mc. IJ ChtHtae Kni Ten. Carvers, and Steel; Crajfdrd Ivory 
handle*; us tolled; aarriAtm 13 6 AL«i ExIrl Superior Set of 27 
Pieces, is B. Apliinvfll. Sat IfifarlEon aunrajitewl. 
r%A Diamond and Emerald Hlng iLady*i>. solid iR-mrut 
* I ' gold. Hall-marked. r^al diamond and Rim?rald doublet half 
hdo 0 Hm, krae lurtrnm stooss. Sacrifice, SI;-, A lorely present. 

9 C Fa eh Ion able Long Neck-Chain, jrrmimu Is-amt gflld 
filled I'atamnerK beautifully finished, rlegant W«t-*nd design. 

7 C Curb Chain Bracelet, with padlock and witty chain, lB-rt, 
u pili l filled <stamped and guaranteed], In velvet case. 


NorwkhunioN 


Life 


OFFICE 


n* _ Fine Old Violin^ tuagt:EAomt rich solo tone. labelled Pletro- 
* 1 Antonlus, anno 174 ". with fully mounted bow and eaiee. 

If! IS Organ - tone Malodaon, muguiflrctil a JS - kmtniraic.,L 
1U If jy fold liellows mrtul IxiuikR, ^ sets steal bromic nml*, and 
4 acting (Hope, rich, powerful tone. Perfect order. Approval. 

|fl ft flint"! Magnificent 10-Carat Cold-Cased. ChTono- 
u flraph SLop Watch, ji-uell^Lnioveiiiem, iwrfei-t tiri]i | ki. , r]rf k r. 
10 years' warranty; aLbo IS-carat Cold filled I inutile Curb Albert* 
sal s. .... 


seal attached : three together, reduced to 10 S: worth 2gulneu. 

Ifl ft 13 ’ carat Cold-Cased Kay leas Watch, jewelled 

■If / v momnant l eiut timekeeper; ioceans warranty ;aI*o Kuhlon 

able Iona Watch Guard, iB-car&t Gold imUnipeib filial, elegant 
Wett-ond ilesEgti: two logutlier. reduced u* 10 6, worth 2 gnm«M, 
FULL LIST OF BOO BARGAINS, POST FREE* 

Special intention giTen to Foreign end Colonial orders. 

Ym Hm DAVES, Pawnbroker <£ Jeweller, 

2Ad, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, $.W. 

ijraiiizM wvjioosre 


New Business (1904) over £3,300,000 

THE REASON WHY T 

M FOR EVERY CLASS OF ASSURANCE THE 
SOCIETY'S POLICIES ARE ADVANTAGEOUS, 
—Saturday Review* 

EDUCATIONAL ANNUITIES 
PROVISIONS FOR AGE 
EARLY PROVIDENT 

And other Attractive Schsmss. 

Ek-nd f<«r parin'i ilars U> Ttejir, A, 

NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


CONGREVE'S 

BALSAMIC 

LIXIR 

FOR ASTHMA, 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
COUCHS, COLDS. 
CONSUMPTION. 


Sold by 
Patent 
Medicine 
Vendors, 
1/4, 2/9, 
4 f>, and 
ll/> per 
bottle. 


See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPT.ON, etc., by 
G. T. CONGREVE, 6d., post free from 

Cw,mte i iidifT, f$*|flgp*n, London. S-E- 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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J. Bt HUXLEY & C0 -, bAleSSs. WHITCHURCH, SALOP. 

E*tab.ism r Gold Medal AttartL Inveaturt of the Well Car. Under diMif^aiihed patronage. 


1212 s 








1 

We licir to call attention to our lines in Luirfage Float, and Gov 

bwsn sold Fitted with Lenrewood Shaft* and Wsmir Wheels. Talent 
ti^nw bring » Id, Gentaftt Iwi tige tefunJed if iWKneiL An yon* pu 
cost refunded IF returning vehicle In good condition; within 

.-1 * 0 Tier net I'lptw k 

miefl f'arv, as shown shove. Over of three have already 

Turn-fiver Seat* ; nit warranted ami tent on approral by 

rchaeinf one of thas# special lines can have heOf 
twelve months. Rubber Tvm* P £4 4 Cl eitm. Uatiien. 
end for list. 



** What the Pneumatic Tyre Is to the 
Bicycle, the Pneumatic Sole Is 
to the Boot. * 

When we say that “ Aerolite ” Pneu¬ 
matic Soles contain three unpunctmrahle 
cavities—so distributed as Lo afford a 
comfortable and well-balanced tread — 
the heel being composed of just one such 
cavity, you will readily understand the 
ideal nature of this invention. 

“Aerolite” Pneumatic Soles & Heels, 

on ordinary Boots or Sho« K make the mu&l 
luxurious footwear ever devl»ed. 

To the PedtMriau they afford a buoyancy 
hiihato unattainable; to the Yachtsman and 
Tennis-player a ^rip at once linn and sure; 
whilst for Golfing and Shooting M Aerolite' 
Soles have all the merits of a studded boot 
without -my of its disadvantages. 

" AamHte' Sotos mid H«l. raider FsmHwimt ihmp- 
pmnf. They are, moreover, very durable, .md 
consequently very economical. 

Ooiumended bj piindpal players 
In Tennis and Golf TimniiiiiieMii, 
end by the Medical ProfeaaloQ, 
who lecooinusid them l 
WW they mi a Limine 
Mpi eih. 1 ribratLuo, an' 
tluM dci liiit tire Wjilk 
t-rs like lwitiiei* or 
nLiici rubber h&«]s. 

To bcobt lined from 
Sixiirtfl I aud 

ll lvlL-r-blJS4 “ 

- Writ, 

far ftrrfJtor 
ixirficsfffrt, 
PXIL-HAtlC Sot.* ^ 
Hl«L Sl'IDK tTK. 

Ltd The Corridor, 
WffBtlT 


I»«• - 


Music of irresistible rhythm and 
melody—music whose every measure 
sparkles with genius and originality— 
bright, catchy, tuneful music—dreamy 
music—ag gressi v e music—e very ki nd 
to suit every taste Is in Mozart Allan’s 
catalogue. You who love melody must 
not miss this little book. Besides being 
valuable as an exhaustive list its prices 
will convince you that there is money 
to be saved by buying all your music 
from 

MOZART ALLAN, 

6o t South Portland Street, Glasgow. 


ARE YOU ALIVE 

to the fact (hat thousands of people who mme inveterate smokers of extensively advertised 
cheap paper cigarettes (which are so harmful to the health) have discontinued same, 

and are now smoking 

FLOR DE DINDIGUL 

CIGARETTES S*!!_ Tobacco Leaf—Wo Paper). 

They are far more satisfying, mild, delightful in flavour, pore, and last much longer than 
ordinary paper cigarettes. Doctors strongly recommend Lhem. These delightful Whiffs 
are on sale everywhere, Id. each, 8/» per 100- Awarded iz Gold Medals for Excellence. 

Importer: BEWLAY, 49, STRAND, LONDON. 


Established 125 Ya.m. 
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“STELLITE” 

PORTABLE ROOM-TQ.ROOM 

TELEPHONES 

Think what an advantage they 
would be in YOUR Home l 


All 
little 
fittings 
are sent 
with 
it, and 
you can lit 
the whole 
thing 
up your¬ 
self without 
trouble, and 
without spoil¬ 
ing the looks 
of the room. 

So useful are 
these telephones 
that unquestion¬ 
ably the day will 
come when they 
will be fitted all 
over every house. 


Just to mention two 
—you can phone 
your orders to your 
servants—no wait¬ 
ing for you—no 
useless fagging for 
p them. 

Anyone in bed can 
have it from the bedroom 
to downstairs or any¬ 
where else—a great 
advantage in illness. 
Does not matter if 
complaint infectious, 
^ no danger. 

You can try them 
free of cost, for we 
will send a set on 
a month’s appro¬ 
val. If you 
don’t like it you 
simply send it 
back to us 
and we re¬ 
fund in full. 


^ 7 / 6 — 

BRITISH MADE. 


But our descriptive list will tell you 
all about them and how to fit them. 
Why not get one this Christmas ? 

Write for CTtahgv * 2 / w — 

ELECTRIC & ORDNANCE ACCESSORIES CO. 

Stellite Work*, b'RMINGHAM. 


Ltd. 


Digitized by CtOOqI'C 

? ' o 
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THERE’S LIFE in the 
WHEAT- 

Life for the ‘Baby. 
Life for the Man . 

There's life in the wheat. That life is 
Nature’s nourishment for man — Nature’s 
nourishment that will bring the baby strength 
to live and grow upon, the boy or girl that 
vigour essential to development, the man that 
pith and nerve that are the factors of success. 

But the life in the wheat is killed when 
wheat is treated in the ordinary way. 

The nourishing elements are lost in the 
milling of white flour. 

The special value of Frame-Food consists 
in these nourishing elements. 

In Frame-Food are all the body-building 
salts and albuminoids that make flesh, bone, 
sinew, and brain. 

The elements necessary to body-building 
are all there in an easily digested form. 

That's why Frame-Food has been the 
turning-point in so many critical baby ill¬ 
nesses—why it has brought hope where 
there was only despair, and health where 
sickness reigned. That’s why it’s good for 
the invalid, who’s got to walk the road to 
health afresh. 


Now hear the evidence. In August last 
alone 70 mothers wrote telling what Frame- 
Food had done for their little ones. 



This is a photo, that one mother sent 
It is a picture of Lucy Kay, forwarded by 
Mrs. Kay, of Vale House, Whalley. Is she 
not a fine child ? She is only 9 % months 
old. Her mother says she is “ in every way 
a splendid advertisement for Frame-Food^” 

The photo, shows that Frame-Food has 
brought this little one through the critical 
period of infancy to a healthy and happy 
childhood. It will do the same for your 
baby. That’s the case for Frame-Food, 
natural wheat food diet. 


And when the days of babyhood are 
over, and strong bodies and strong teeth 
jreclude the necessity for pap — there’s 
7 rame-Food Jelly for the breakfast and the 
tea-table. Wheat Jelly — that’s what 
it is. Just the special nourishing 
elements of wheat prepared with 
\ the finest sugar. Delicious, 

FRAME-X. nourishing, and wholesome. 

FOOD C<x. \ As tasteful and refreshing to 
Southfield*, X the palate of the man 
as to the children at 

the nursery table, 
aiwi Bnnh nt EridMM*. X And as necessary 

—for pure wheat 
phos phates 
restore the 
■ ™hw ..X tired brain. 


AffDILIifA 


Send for Free Sample 
of Frame-Food. 

Now, we want to send you a book of 
evidence, photos of happy children, and 
letters from happy mothers, telling what 
Frame-Food has done. With the book we 
will send a tin of Frame-Food free, in order 
that you may test it in your home. Fill 
in the coupon attached, or write a card, 
mentioning this magazine, to the 

FRAME - FOCTJ CO., Ltd.. 

The Fair as Factory, 

SOUTH FI El S. LONDON, S.W, 

Do it to-day.) gj na | from 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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ASTHMA, 

V 


and other Throat 
and Lung Troubles; 
Stomach and Liver 
Disorders, &c., &c. 


ABSOLUTELY AND 

PERMANENTLY 

CURED 

By the New “NATURE** Cure. 


✓ 




already 


CASES 

successfully 
treated, 

including hundreds of so-called “In¬ 
curables’* who had been given up by 
eminent Physicians and Hospitals. 

I Guarantee to forfeit 

£1,000 If I Fail 

to prove Hint anv testimonial I publish is a bona fide extract 

" “ ’ m'fl 1 ” 


from Ihe rutlfitif's own letter, 

InnrdiMe u many of U» staT emeriti seem, they reibeniit 
oolj what it Actually occurring d:iily, afl a result of the Wtidliui 
- Nature ,r treatment of Hfttmve. the Nurtc prlnciplu of which la, 
uslilEQg Nature's recuperative forces iaftcnd of Irusliug to 
Coarciv.fi and artificial powers. 

The most perfect vindication of my claim to cure disease Ts to 
hd found in I he fact that I have successfully treated upward* of 
flO.tl'P} caws, many of which were certified u being chronic arid 
beyond all hops of recovery. Remember, these are pot idle 
honstt-Lhtay arc fecfA which I am always ready and Trilling V 
prove. sod fn TioWqf such uvideTices of the WonderfuL CffltRCy of 
my new treatment, any doubt or prejudice on the part of a 
sufferer It little abort nf rnraiim] folly, 

I am iwwf that wh*n I say l can ABSOLUTELY AHD 
PEHM ANENTLY DURE nueh dread disorders &■ Asthma, 
Brotit-bkls, Consumption, etc., lam making a wiry grcnL and, 
grave stiternant; mid 1 ask. not that you should accept, It on the 
strength of my as* unmet, but that in your own Interest you 
Should searchin#ly investigate the njaitcv. And satisfy yourself 
fofnr* coming to a decision, 

MY NEW BOOK 

*ep!aIu* the treatment fully, and contains a large number of 

tame way as your- 
you u copy of it 


testimonials- some from person n miffc rf n* J n the sai 
seif — a Iso much useful information. 1 wfl | tend 

FREE AHD UNDER COVER 

if you tend me four address 

fteiMTnIwr, my ,h Natuft treatment, aIthongh luffnltely mom 
effecti™ than any other treatment tw derieS, It *t the same 
time so extremely eronamintl as to bring it witbin reach of nil 
claws, and It can be adopted* without the slightest interference 
with one's daily occupation. 


Bronchitis, 

Consumption, 


\ 


Read This. 


A Solemn Declaration 

before a 

COMMISSIONER for OATHS. 

TAs fotloviiw ttaUment (mut owl of (Actuundt rr«ii¥rff hat been 
wtannlp declared before o COMMISSION KR FOR OATHS; 
atvi tls actureey ivuctoi for by oik of Hit Mafoetjf't Justices 
of the Peace 

Bear Sir,—About eight years ago I had Bleeding of the 
Lungs, uul my physician pronounced me Cunautuptire, t have: 
had anuttaefc of Bleeding from the Lungs every August for six 
years; the tut bleeding occurred about two ye-Lr» um, and at 
that time I vomited shout one pint of blood from the lungs 

_ - _ _ _ My [loetor sold T could not have 

CONSUMPTION & vomited mere and lived. Knur years 
uunaumrviun « tgolwn MKofned by a physician, 
who said 1 hod two yeans to live, t 
always frit tired and exhausted when 
doing my work, I was laid up several 
times. The shortest eight weeks, 
the longest seven months, and also 
had Night Sweats, My friends had 
given me up, and I thought there 
was no cure. Two years ago I com¬ 
menced the Weldhjaa* Home Treat¬ 
ment, and today i never felt belter and stronger In my life, I 
have not luu.l the slightest Weeding from th* Lung* since I 
commenced this treatment- fw pAysicui?ii have recently 
ensuniiukl mu lunge, and have failed to fthd the Ua$t trace of 
panMutnpUiM, You may make what use yon like of this state- 

meul for the sake of others who suffer In a similar wur._ 

Kidderminster, [Signed} EL FOSTER. 

Witm to the \ f I ton* pfeanu* in 

Signature, 

A, F. RARDWl 
A C^mntUlwiur 

jfor Gaik t , t . 

(BRWHTQNh * ^ J+P. for SUSSEX. 


BLOOD SPITTINC 
PRONOUNCED 
CURED BT 
TWO PHYSICIANS; 


j . # i mn ifi 

I f ttatino that J can tee- 
QK f ! I ti/ti to the oceaiutfw of 

it f 1 the above wtatemeul 

l A, P. SCRASJS. 

f. * ^ J<P> for SU&SMX, 


CURED AT 
73 YEARS 
OF ACE. 


i «™ W J**™ old. and for over B7 yean I suffered from 
Bronchitis, with whe*jemg f rattling In. the cbe? 9 t, and hetivy 
breathing. 1 got so weak from constant coughing that if T 
went out walking or went up Uic fltaira 
I would often cough for on hour, f 
wxi afraid to do any JLou^fh iUl work. 
And the doctor *aid I ehould mjvpr bo 
cured. 1 was sometimes in bed for 
threiB mnnths at a time, but I could 
seldom tie down, and if I did 1 would 
have to fight for bre&ih. Then I tried 
your Treatment, and penmvprcd with 
It, and now I am completely cured, Buspitc my age. I cun still 
do my domestio work. " 

** Llndfield. p “Mrt, 8. 1NKFIN “ 

More than four years later Mrs, Tnkpln said: " X bare never 
had the cough Hum." 

(Full address on application.} 

If you suffer with any Throat, Lung, Lirer, or ftogach 
trouble, you should 

WRITE FOR THE BOOK TO-DAY. 

Or, if you hufe any friend! who suffer, it would be an art of 
humanity am! kindness to pass on my book to them, or Let me send 
them one direct; for, if restoration Is possible by any human 
means* 

I CAN CURE 

and cure lham Permanently. Every day I receive letters from 
old hitienu telling me that they are still keeping well—a 
positive proof (twit my treatment does not merely alloy symp¬ 
toms, but that It eradicates dinam#. 

When writing for the book, send me some particuLsn of ymir 
Bvmptonfis. and I will tell yon frankly If your ease comes wflhln 
the Krone of my TTealmcnt or not, and WITHOUT CHARGE, 
REMEMBER, in every case I accept, mj 3Ayears 1 reputation 
Is at stake. 


For full poFtlculan apply to th* 


WEIDHAAS HYGIENIC INSTITUTE. 1 

4, BURGESS HILL, near BRIGHTON. 

COHftUMATiOlfa ABSOLUTELY FREE AT THE LONDON CONSULTING ROOMS; 
Piccadilly IsjuIodl IT, Shaftsshury Airsniia* Plteaifllli Circus. W, 


Digitized by viOU}(IL 
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Judge 

Liquozone by What It Does. The First Bottle Is Free. 


It is not our practice to publish testimonials 
on Liquozone. We prefer to give the first 
bottle, and let the product itself prove its 
power. A simple test will do more to con¬ 
vince you than any argument or claims. We 
ask you to learn, at our expense, what this 
wonderful product means to you. 

If you are ill, use Liquozone to get well, 
as millions have done. Leam what it does 
that other remedies have not accomplished. 
If you are well, use it to keep well; to ward 
off germ attacks and as a tonic. 

What Liquozone Is. 

The virtues of Liquozone are derived solely 
from gases. The formula is sent to each 
user. The process of making requires large 
apparatus, and from 8 to 14 days’ time. It is 
directed by chemists of the highest repute. 
The object is so to fix and combine the gases 
as to carry into the system a powerful tonic- 
germicide. 

Contact with Liquozone kills any form of 
disease germ. Yet to the body Liquozone is 
not only harmless, but helpful in the extreme. 
That is its main distinction. Common germi¬ 
cides are poison when taken internally. That 
is why medicine has been so helpless in a 
germ disease. Liquozone is exhilarating, 
vitalizing, purifying; yet no disease germ 
can exist in it 

We purchased the British rights of Liquo¬ 
zone after thousands of tests had been made 
with it. Its power had been proved again 
and again in the most difficult germ diseases. 
Then we offered to give the first bottle free 
in every disease that required it. Over 
^200,000 have been spent to announce and 
fulfil this offer. The result is that 11,000,000 
bottles have been used, mostly in the past 
two years. To-day there are countless cured 
ones, scattered everywhere, who tell what 
Liquozone has done. 

But so many others need it that this offer 
is still published. In late years science has 
traced numbers of diseases to germ attacks. 
Old remedies do not apply to them. We 
wish to show those sufferers—at our cost— 
what Liquozone can do. 


Where it Applies. 


These are the diseases in which Liquozone 
has been most employed. In these it has 
earned its widest reputation. In all of these 
troubles we supply the first bottle free. And 
in all—no matter how difficult—we offer each 
user a two months’ further test without the 
risk of a penny. 


Asthma 

Abscess—Ansemia 
Bronchitis 
Blood Poison 
Bowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Contagious Diseases 
Cancer—Catarrh 
Dysentery—Diarrhoea 
Dyspepsia—Dandnif) 
Eczema—Erysipelas 

Also most forms of 
Kidney Troubles 
Stomach Troubles 
Fever, inflammation or catarrh 
usually indicate a germ attack. 

In nervous debility Liquozone 
ing remarkable results. 


Fevers—Gall Stones 
Goitre—Gout 
Hay Fever 
Influenza 

Malaria—N euralgia 
Piles—Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula 
Skin Diseases 
Tuberculosis 
Tu m ours—Ulcers 
Throat Troubles 

the following:— 

Liver Troubles 
Women's Diseases 

1 —impure or poisoned blood—- 

acts as a vitalizer, accomplish- 


A 2-/3 d Bottle Free. 

If you need Liquozone, and have never 
tried it, please send us this coupon. We will 
then post you an order on a local chemist 
for a 2s. 3d. bottle, which he will give you, on 
our account, to try. This is our free gift, 
made to convince you; to show you what 
Liquozone is and what it can do. In justice 
to yourself, please accept it to-day, for it 
places you under no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs i/i£, 2/3, and 4/6. 


CUT OUT THI8 COUPON 

Fill out the blanks and post it in a sealed envelope to the 
British Liquozone Co., Ltd., 6o, Wilson Street, Finsbury 
Square, London, E.C. 

My disease is..... . 

I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply me 
with a 2/8 bottle free 1 will take it. . 

Name. 

Street.;... 

279 Town . Co. 

Note that this offer applies to new users only. 


Any doctor or houpUal not yet using Liquozone will be gladly 

“"’"’‘fifflfflUITY OF MICHIGAN 
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SPECIAL XMAS OFFER i 

ia reader* of '"The Strand Magazine.'" On 
receipt of P 0 , 5 *,, we will! lend, pottage paid 

2or. Golden Pelican Tobacco, 

20 Golden Pelican Finest Virginia 
Cigarette*. 

6 La Pelica Whiffs. 

Bon containing 4 Sample Cigars, 
Golden Pel lican Brand, and 
2oz, Three Fishers, or No, I Mild 
Tobacco. 


Sample 0/ on jj above 
” To 5 occoj iVsten ^V/ompj. 

TETLEY & SONS, 

4, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Why should you Pay More than a Fair 
Price for your Writing Machine? 


Most high-grade typewriters cost £ 22, 
an unreasonably high price, fixed years 
ago when the cost of production was 
double what it is to-day. The factory 
cost of the average £22 machine to-day 
is about £4. Thus, although increased 
economy in manufacture has greatly 
reduced the cost to the maker, the retail 
price is still £22. 

The Empire Typewriter was placed 
upon the market in answer to an enor¬ 
mous demand for a high-grade fair-priced 
writing machine. 

The Empire Typewriter is a strong, 
neat, quick, durable writing machine of 
the very best type. 

The Empire Typewriter costs £ 13 
2s. 6d. ; that is to say you save £9 if 
you purchase the “ Empire ” in prefer¬ 
ence to any other first-dass machine. 


Some facts of real importance to 
every man who “ pays the bill " are set 
forth in our booklet—“ Typewriter Costs 
and Typewriter Values,” This booklet 
tells you simply and clearly what type¬ 
writers cost and why so many makes 
still sell at the enormously high price 
of £22. 

And this booklet tells you about the 
Empire Typewriter. It proves to you 
that the “Empire” will do everything 
which the most expensive writing 
machine can do and why its price of 
£ 13 2s. 6d. is all you need pay for a 
first-class typewriter. Many large firms 
and corporations, including His Majesty's 
Government, the London and North 
Western Railway, the Manchester Ship 
Canal, Harrod's Stores, etc., use many 
Empire Typewriters. 


Sifid your nam« and addms on a posticard- By ruturn of post we 
will send you a copy of “Typewriter Costs and Typewriter Values.” 

Write for this to-daj* It will save you money* 

The Empire Typewriter Co** Ltd M 77, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C* 



An Ideal Xmas Gift. 


; 


V 

8 


u 




HARDMAN 

PIANO PLAYER. 


The invention of the Piano Player removes every 
excuse for having a silent piano in the home. 

The Hardman Piano Player opens up to 

any member of your family hours of rapt delight. 

It gives to music and your piano a new charm ; 
to the long winter evenings a new meaning, fuller 
enjoyment, perfect pleasure. 

It is the finest Xmas present good taste can prompt. 

The artistic touch and marvellous tone repetiiion 
of the " Hardman ” are not obtained in any other 
player. 

Three models m the famous HARDMAN. Three 
prices—27, 39 h 44 guineas. 

Ask us for Booklet, It tells the story, 

HARDMAN PIANO CO. 

(Dept. xSj, M*arcinian Hvuse, 

134, Regent St., London, W, 
o<_>oc 
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w Title Copyright and Registered. 

KAY’S “Monster” 



DEFERRED 

PAYMENT 

SYSTEM 


THIS “MONSTER* 1 
CUTLERY SET 
CONTAINS 
66 FULL-SIZED 
ARTICLES, 


With every Set we make a 
present of a 

SUPERIOR WICKER 

PLATE BASKET 

lined in Green Baize* 


Cutlery Set 


6 Table Knives with Xylonite handles 
6 Dessert do, da 

i Carving Knife and Fork do. 
i Steel do. 

6 Table Forks in Borneo Silver 
6 Dessert do, do, 

4 Table Spoons do. 

6 Dessert Spoons do. 

i Batter Knife mounted 


6 Tea Spoons hi Borneo Stiver 
6 Egg Spoons do, 

s Salt Spoons da 

t Mustard Spoon do. 

i pair of Sugar Tongs 
i Jam Spoon* richly embossed handle 
i Bread Knife N carved wood handle 
i Bread F orfc, stag horn handle 
in Hall-marked Silver, 


Sent 

Carriage Paid 

to any address in the 
United Kingdom and 
money returned if not 
approved of within a 
week. 


W* 

IYAY & CO., Ltd ., Worcester 


Bankers : Lloyds Ltd, 



Established over 7 00 years. 

urigiru- 


mirtg* 


ICHIGAN 
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SIMPLE 

IN ITS ^ 
CONSTRUCTION 


SIMPLICITY 


THE 


JO 


STRONG 
IN ITS 




THERE MUST BE EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. 

SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE f| 

Read Office, 14 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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A HANDSOME and 
USEFUL XMAS GIFT. | 


The Ironclad ELECTRIC MOTOR. 

Herein a useful and instructive gift for the boy 
TrMtli i« nnilable for iw In ruunmg a model wnrt- 
or a lath*. and In dQ*en* <rf other waya to those 
of an Instructive sod electrical turn of mind, 

The " Iron rind" motor i» fen entirely now tnodel, 
liijrbly finished, anlUUo for ;UL kinds of li«ht work, 
flUaf In an edWMUed Iron dn*t-prool caw, with 
handy removable raac over the brtiihoa 
ltoin Ito run with two or four volt*. Ltou tH 
volts could be \ised Fur high irasla without the 
slightest injury loth* '* Ironclad motor 
This will tw sent complete in a wooden boi, care¬ 
fully peeked. for a l a* 6 d- 

.riit /or our /uUp Jiitwfrnl^i 
Don't aKWKid a penny for Chriatm** Prewot* for 
your boy until you have seon this LtoUJogue. 

THE ACME ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES CO., 

(Dept. 0), B7* St* Paul’* Churchyard, London, H.C. 




CHRISTMAS FARE. 

-ORDER-- 

Shippam’s ‘Chichester’ Brand 

SOUPS* f^itabiiihsd 

SAUSAGES, \———I 

SSS&a. POTTED MEATS, 

CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS. 

Piirwiwr to ff.M. Ihr £««. ijUALITV VXIKJVALLED. 
It nimble U> obtain, write— 

o. SHIPPAM, CHICHESTER. 


GOUT and 
RHEUMATISM 

Cured by simple ex¬ 
ternal treatment in 
the bath at home. 

Nothing hm ever occurred in medical history 
of such importance in the treatment of Gout 
and Rheumatism as the disco very of All tunc 
Bath Salts. Look over the brilliant record of 
great medical achievements ami you will find 
no better example of the most difficult diseases 
being cured by such wimple means. The whole 
secret of the success of 

ANTURIC 
BATH SALTS 

lies in the method of treatment,^ It deals with 
Gout in the direct way—the simple way—the 
PROPER way—through the skin. 

It ia no experiment—no untried remedy. Its 
value has been proved over and over again. 

The following letter has been sent to us 
from a gentleman in Southport. His faith m 
Anturic Bath Salts after a trial is unbounded. 
Everyone who uses it is similarly convinced 
■■ Referring U> youm of a former d*tc I may my l 
had rheumatism hi my right fiiru for mms lime, and 
after two I laths had reJSof\ And it I* now (•iLtirtlj Spec- 
I hot?e v»ur syrteni of huh* nu»y prove Fut-ceaafu d 
inuiimdi *h the bulk of the blood rfrculitei thnneh 
the body uearthe »Wti, therefore 3t U t here where Ini, 
tlHc acid wilt be found, I think / w arc on tie right 
Sark, and heUfivt it * great bMoff to htunultj that 
tb*S Anturic B»*h Stolt-wfll be 
uric arid therefrom, a* it la ihm ofiicl y hkli chubcs all 
thv trouble in sout ami riiotmiaiUaiu- 

ANTURIC BATH SALTS cure because they 
act in the right way. No drugs to take-no 
nasty medicine. You simply put the Salta in a 
hot bath. They penetrate the skin and dusaolve 
the deposits of Uric Acid that lie underneath 
forcing the poison out of the system through 
the pores, and-with it goes the pain. 

That is the only way to cure (lout and 
Rheumatism. Its action il 
to reason. ANTURIC BATH SALTS do not 
affect the stomach—do not weaken the 
digestion—and do not necessitate a change 
of diet The treatment U pleasant and 

invigorating. „ , 

If you are a martyr to Uout T 
Rheumatism* Sciatica, or Lum- 
bago t send at once to the nearest 
Chemist for a 1/6 tin of ANT¬ 
URIC BATH SALTS. Valuable 
advice to every sufferer is given 
m the little handbook which we 
publish entitled* + *Tho Mystery 
of Gout. 1 ' It will be sent to you 
FREE, an request. Address : 

ahtujhc bath salts, Ltd., 

iji* St-, Pali Mali, fl.Wi 


Tha Most Useful Xmas or Wedding 

* Present.—Wlint a C^irfwt Swop^wr is to tha- 
rilffljf, a 11 Lazaretto" la to the table; will not 
in jure ilia tBO*t ikll^te tablf haiiery, I ho fSui^h being 
r made of the foftni bristles obtsinablo, Oak or Malumpirijr 
r (1035, witli Copper HcljuUtt* Panel let Sn ; also in UsyilbeU 


/f-opTAer, 
r Faneli ; j 
r i t hi 


r™,. 3 Util Ci-prieT. Jt AhUtuo RtjxuiH^ 

. Aluminium I'mebi Jap. Lacquer Panel* 
various. de*ii irna. 

Wm. edsfobth A SON, 

Accrington Utept hlj, 
Tmw: CojJt OarriuQi Fvtd^ 
Copper Repotp*4 Panels 
H-.Tij. ALuniiiiiiini r 
6 11, Jap^ Wi|Ucr 

l>&eiitn. ti e. 

Aim Maker* erf 
“PLcliltnp” Carpet 
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STOP! STOP!! VZSSZ. 


THE • 


“ESPERANTO” 
RAZOR GUARD. 


TWIC THE ADVANTAGES 777 7 Why 

It makes ANY ordinary Razor a Safety Razor, 
it can j t get out of order. 

It rna any ordinary Razor Blade* 

One Guard may tos used for any *lzo Razor. 


IB Poneer Pomt Free, 

Atidrast—THE K.L CO., B, GRAND PARADE, 
TEDDINCT 0 L MIDDLESEX, 

AGENTS WANTED thrvn&'ton& L f u Ewpirt. u, in. 


Only 





Established 1&43. 


Govern 


ed by 


His 


Maj 


As 


les 


11 - 


me nt, the leading Railway, Bank¬ 
ing, Insurance, and Commercial 
Companies of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies* - * All sizes and 

qualities ; ‘ £ 3 = 0 - 0 to £350 
from stock. 


SAMUEL WITHERS & CO. 


West Bromwich 


SAFES 


PRICE 

LIST 

FREE* 


FINEST CIGARETTES'! 

SoM by Waiyht only . ( 

GuanuiOiwd, Hand-mad* from the h?sft c™*Uu i>f Yirfiuta 

rlr loo f“- - 


Tobacco. Bor of lib. contains iwtwrl. 
fur ^Eiijtlv tlb. Bor. 3 0; |]k Box. 5 
Kliiftdoui M extra- MoiiUoti if ur-linarr or bpcrfiiUy thin 
tWVi*r is dairod. *M IDEAL JEHAD *>REAENT 

IDJJft k CiL,tJfmMk itapt., iiruBt, Cootie SU, Liitrpml 


. t ’L^iiret twL Hem I 
_ . FoatAgv 111 Uiiital 
LUviry or Buedaltv thin 

II " 



New Treatment Without Operation* 

Fu" *11 ItfKue* of the Eye j T>eaf. 
heva In oil It* ftimaf; Nuiscs in Head, 
and Ear* ; IHim Imr-mi from Knri; 
JiCitfni'w* from Iiidiipnix amt OatAntL 
fcsjM^ ini H'liieJicp forwarded. Jtumlrads 
or letterj In teal imra-ir. No ittLiifut 
_ ^ iriitriinirnla. Writ* fur T»-l inn'iiial* jiihI 

Printed QuEHtjurm to unvcr. tent free, Mr, T. I£k>N. Ison's Kye 
iuLLd Rax ubpenNArr. Ltd., Groat ClaoERa Street. Le^la. m) 



The Singer 1000 jjattcnn form on u»i*tiruusa.l>te quintet. 
LrliUta.* nl our linen ind ora wider whaL r ' Hi tun i‘ ” 

□itmiuL Perfectly-enulppad l^pqlM at 10a., ill] 10*,. 
tl'i hfeL, A i& tJK, Uhl Hiur voro hiU-ti prodimtUtit, iht 
"Biiwer Spevial GnunL" weiithL with jiv-cajiq ’jftlb. 
£113 USh, tieruL f.^r Lilt Unlay. SING r R A CO., Ltd,, 
COVENTRY, HiiMKjji : 17, I]ui.dchj< ViADcet 


XMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS] 

We have the finest selection of Xmas and New Year Cards in th^ counliy. 

Send for our 1906 Catalogue. It is an eye-opener. We guarantee 
our prices to be 50 per cent, lower than any other house in the trade. 

Wo Have Assorted Packets as low as 3dm 

Never such bargains offered in Xmas Cards before. Write Quick FOR 
qur Catalogue describing them, which will be sent post free, 

THE EXCELSIOR TRADING CO. (Dept. S.M.), 85, Burnley Rd., Padlham, Lancs, 

Digitized by CrOOQlC UNIVERSITYOF mIcHIGAN 
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MILWARDS 

Needles have been made in 
Redditch for nearly 200 years. 
Made so good that they are 
known as the best the wide 
world over. 

Good eyes* Good points. 
Good temper. 

Needles are so reasonable In 
price that you cannot hope to 
save anything by taking the 
something offered to you as 
M Just as good as Mil ward's.” 
You get your full money's 
worth when the name 
“Milward” is on the packet. 

To prove this, ask us for a 
free sample. 

NEEDLES. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS, Ltd. (Dept 8.), 
REDDITCH, ENGLAND. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTAMTEY BY 



t 


N eola=Pianos 


Stein way. Broad wood, Bechstein. 

and other Makers. 

With nothing to indicate the player inside. 

No Clumsy 
Cabinet S 

k Plano 
and Player 
combined 
id ode. 



Price complete from 75 guineas. 

94, Regent St., W. 


THE 


# A 


HATHERLEY 
CARD TABLE 

Mf Supplied to th* HigMnud /jmwikjmJ 

Unequalled for Rigidity, 

No Springs or Hinges to get out of order, 

C&ti he Nat up to with perfect comfort. Beautifully 
finished, with ain. polished rim and splendid 
cloth centre, 



Siae—aft, 6in< hy aft. 6in. 

FOLDED THICKNESS, 4in + 


Packed And Railway Carriage Free. 
Finished Natural Colour * * . 201 - 

Walnut or Mahogany Finish - 


2116 


Of 0.11 fir styloss Furnishing Hi&*c. t er if yet* 
experience any difficulty in, obtaining same write to— 

ALLAN JONES & GO., T 

LONDON DEPOT t Os, Leonard Stml, EX. 

Write: P F Hathbwlev Origin a li tres. 

■mu^ii 


mmmmm 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THROAT TROUBLES. 


JF you suiTrf (ram unr Thlnt Trouble get EVAN 9' PASTILLES, 
* ifT lscIi give immedi&ta relief iu !***<* at Vmtp, 

Coughs, UaldN. InrtUfR-fct, jj athiM, Bronchi tin, etc M:ulii to 
■ formula, of the Livtq*n4 I’hrutt IlueiHtuL A boon to 
vocsUinte ami public spt^kom; jlIL inch nhmj|d Imvi; them 
nlwivji to ensure liuiiig in perfect voice, 

£m>J4 MntiH/ai-tttrrrn and Fender*—B van* Sons Letcher ft 
Webb, Ltd +1 Liverpool nnd London. 

8okl hy tH t'heiulHta &nd l)rur#lflt« at 1/- anil 4 ti per JSot. 



IRISH LINEN SHIRTS * COLLARS! 

DRESS SHIRTS - . 3/. to 10/- 

BUSINHSS SHIRTS - 3/- to 6/6 
! COLLARS • * *!-, 3 !-, 4/6, 6/- p«r half dozed. 

All Goods Post Fret. Illststrated Lists Free. 


\ JA$. CREEHYp 52, North St, Belfast, Ireland. 


I am offering 


ABSOLUTELY 
THE BEST 
VALUE IN 

CIGARS 


Semi Ppsl-eajd far List. 

J.E. FOSTER, 

Grosvenor Hotel, 

HULL. 


ftbwtLubdy, 
• tired 11 j. 


DRUNKENNESS.... 
IS CURABLE SiS 

those doar to you i you I’ar with certainty. iXffWn rs-LHm *11 pitfaer 
jirf j mrHtli>n!L Full )«rticulAr> ;iu4 fn*- sam^lo 1 ■ I. «ht.iii|i. 

CARLTON CHEMICAL CO-* #3 AO, LUlLDnALL 
BUILDINGS. BIRWINCHAM. 


The Greatest of all 
Compliments to a. 

Writer of Fiction. 

Lord Palmerston, misled by Defoe's marvellous 
realism, quoted bis novels as history. This 
greatest of all compliments to a writer of fiction is 
already being paid to Peter Roaegger's masterpiece 
11 1.N.RL A Prisoner's Story of the Cross.” 

A CLERUYMAN writes: "May / asJt a 
quest ion about 1 1 ,V. R.L ’ ? Is the book a 
genuine translation of a prisoner's document* 
or fust a story ? " 

A LADY writes: 4t fa i LN.R,f. r a true tale, 
or only an /flttmfiiijr fabrication ? fl 


I.N.R.I. 


A Prisoner's Story of the Cross. 

By PETER ROSEGGER, 

Is undoubtedly a great novel. It has been acclaimed 
in England, in America, and on the Continent. 
English readers are already asking is I* Truth 
or Fiction.. 

SECOND A — EDITION. 

/ 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

i7i Paternoster Row, London. 



The Rt. Hon. Earl of Pembroke, 
Lord K- Herbert, 

Marquis of Head fort* 

Count de MbdIil 
C ount de Never*. 

Rt. Hon. Sir M* Grant* Dirtf. 

Sir R. William a BulkeJey* Bt. 

Sir Bdward Stncbey, Bt-, M,P. 
Sir T, H* Q. Bemonde, Bt* M.P, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P* 

Sir Hubert Parry, Bt 
Sir Frederick Bridge* K.B. 

Hie Honour Judge RuawlI- 


J. MJLLHOFF g CO.Ltd 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Within 
this jar 


there is more of the real substance of 
Beef—and a higher quality of Beef— 
than in any other Meat Extract jar 
of equal size. 


Lemco 

The only GENUINE 

LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

LEfcECO, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C, 


THE BROT’S MIRROR 

tumbles h wohuq la #ee really haw sh* i« drewed — 
to tnaw [KHiitivcij- ter whole appearance. the exact 
effect of a L'onume or a hut-to see at n. jtLim-t:» 
rcTli-cMiiii of ter whole figure. It isiudl*|xniALble hi 

Laities who are Careful 

cf their appearance^ far with this irigimlotii eon 
Ipvmii.'o It is pauiblu to view ut anq :mil the same 
tame fart, profile, and Isock. It RDWT4 the poaiA- 
hilfty of a nat’k *|>|muniKtr not to oncB tmete. and 
the tinwme nacesyity of ei ojui ring about the mine. 

Prices from £4« 

fllu*lrat*d i Vilflopw, JY<j, 11, Atini /we on tiftfilicatwn to 

CH. BftOT, &9. Faubourg St. Danis, Paris. 

Two Grand Hisw-rt {Hanoi A St-, LouJ* Exhibitional 
Agent* Banker*: The Union of London and 

Wat 


runted. 


SmiLh'i Bar it, Limited. 


TATTOOING &AV 


FRED 
a u u i H t world- 

famwl London Tat- 
tw A ft i wl. Putfunised l>y royal Ly 
and t'fifr of aOctetj. id wilts up |o date 
nearly I fi.oOfl, Mriginul and copyright 
d«|pmi fle^trimiljf tattooed m all 
cnloun from 3 6 Elsenlc 
Tmktodtng M mb if if a from 25 
All njluurt lined In tattooing 
i ml. MrnTTi, bright blue, yellow, 
hrowtn ±{- such. Tattoo Dc- 
Mirrn itl Witter Colour, from 
as - iilojc Tattooing requliftea 
at reuHnable price*. TreatUo 
on Art of Tattooing: cnp^ifibL 
10'-, tadui you all you need 
to know to become a eucceuTul 
btUnliit 

Prioe Li*t oh r&eipl of stamped 
eusebtpe. 

22, COCKSPUH STREET, 
Pall Mall. London. S, W. 
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Flannelette. 

If purchasers of this useful material for underwear all the year round would buy 
the best English make* which can be obtained from all leading Drapers, they would 
avoid the risks they undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of Flannelette. 

Horrockses * Flannelettes 

made by the manufacturers of the celebrated Longetoth*. Twill* and Sheetings • are the beat and safest. 
“HORROCKSES" stamped on selvedge every 5 yards 



A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

that retains its charm 
the Whole year through; 

A HIGH-GRADE 

RAGLAN 

CYCLE, 

fitted with that triumph of the inventor's 
sent us, a MICROMETER TWO-SPEED 
GEAR, with ball bearings everywhere, 

£10 [ Gradual Payments it desired ] £10 

No cycle Is up-to-date that has not a 
MICROMETER CHANGE-SPEED 
device. 

The RAGLAN CYCLE Co„ Ltd. ( 

Contractors to H,M. Jtame & Colonial Govern meats, 

COVENTRY. 


Avcnt* 

in 

tvery 

tWTK 



npany of 

or in lonely solitude, there canbc no greater luxury 
—no inert exquisite feeling of ratified era and hippy 
contentment than come* to a man enjoying the 

f delightful aroma of an agnable 
I Mmoke. Thifr luxury—ihU feeling of 
m contentment—U realised at its best 

y- 



YEOMANS’ 

EGYPTIAN 


CIGARETTES 

are the accompaniment of the 
smoke' room gossip Or the 
solitary quietness* They are 
mi.de of the finest Yenijee 
tobacco in the cleanest and 
best factory in Egypt, Their 
soothing fragrance, delicate fla¬ 
vour, purity and cbeapnrs$ have 
gained them many devotees. 

Price 5/3 per 100 

Pott P*ld* 

FR EE SA MFL E will be sent <m 
application i<r the Sole Importer, 

T. E. YEOMANS, 

Market Place, DERBY 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, lo., Belfast, 

RECENT »T. A CMEAPMOE, LONDON. 

Carriage Paid on Orden of 20/- to^uyirdf in Cnited Kineda* 


Irish 


Collars—Gentleman*# four-told 
4/11 per dc*«L 

Cuff* tor larlies or tlentlociMi 
411 per doifti. 


Collars, [ 


ITnii for 
SatnpifM 


Cuffs, & Shirts. 

■afahlasfc Bhlrti. Ffna quill U Lon* CkrtlL vtth 4 fold 
Pure Lidc-u Front*, »S-ft par tto EUMfurt %■ ntrtl, 
Manufacturers to Ml* Qraolnu* Majesty the Kin*, 

N. B —To i wj.T«t Ml imo^Ordor* and trrqufrf** for 

SampU* of thaot good* sbautd bo i#n f direct fa B*ffmt& 

Whikhs 
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WHY MOT BAKE AT HOME? 

You know then that all the ingredients are sound and good—no artificial 
colouring in place of eggs—no doubtful handling. Home-baking with 

Brown £r* Poison’s 

“ Paisley Flour ’ ’ 

(Trade Mark) 

IS easy and sure. TRY IT. Gtfars,<ire delighted. 
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THE 

KEELEY TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Alcohol aad Drug 
Inebriety • 


The Keeley treatment has been employed in this 
country for many years under the auspices of a 
committee of broad-minded men of affairs who 
have satisfied themselves by personal investigation 
not only of the efficacy of the Cure, but of its 
permanency in nearly every case. This committee 
is composed of the following gentlemen, the 
Chairman being the Rev. James Fleming, B.D., 
Canon of York, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty the King; Mr. W. Hind-Smith, National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Exeter Hall, London; the Lord Braye; and the 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu ; who keep in constant 
touch with the operations of the Keeley Institute. 
Here are some facts from prominent men regarding 
the Keeley Cure for the Drink and Drug Habit. 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.” 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country'. He tells how case after case that 
had been considered hopeless has yielded speedily to 


the Keeley Cure, the patients returning to their 
work full of vigour, and happy in the restoration of 
all that makes life worth living. 

Why does the inebriate continue to drink? He 
drinks because he is a slave of alcohol. He is no 
more responsible for drinking than a man is for 
having a chill or fever when he is poisoned by 
malaria. 

It is true that this disease is caused by alcohol, 
but it is also true that in this disease, when once 
it is established, alcohol is a necessity. They 
continue to drink because the disease demands 
alcohol. 

Here is the secret of the cure of inebriety. The 
Keeley remedy breaks up this rhythm. It is very* 
like and just as effectual as giving a man who has 
the ague a quantity of quinine and a change of 
climate. It breaks up the disease. 

The men or women upon whom has fallen the 
disease of intemperance go to the Keeley Institute 
of their own free will, or they are not admitted. 
Even when they consent to come they are left 
free agents. 

The treatment takes four weeks. It consists 
of hypodermic injections four times a day, and 
Dr. Keeley’s remedies, which are taken every two 
hours during the day. 

At the beginning the patient is provided with a 
liberal amount of the best whisky if he desires it; 
or, if for drugs, the accustomed dose is allowed, 
but after two or three days the old craving fbi 
alcohol disappears for good and all ; for drugs it 
takes longer. 

Any inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary. 
9, West Bolton Gardens, in Old Brompton Road. 
London, S.W. 


This Is the only Keeley Institute In the British Isles. 




Jr*=^ 


INDIGESTION 




V 


= 0 = 


GIVES RISE TO 




UVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLE, 
HEADACHE, BACKACHE, 
WEAKNESS, WEARINESS. 
NERVOUSNESS, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, DEBILITY. 


Great Bodily Suffering; Incapacity 
to attend to the ordinary business of 
life; Pecuniary Loss; Permanent Ill¬ 
ness, Decrepitude, Despondency and 
probably a lingering, painful Death. 




MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP 






J) 


MAKES QUICK AND PERMANENT CURES. 

PRICE 2/6 AND \/\% PER BOTTLE. 

The a/6 bot'.'i contains 3 times as much as the 1/1size. 


Y 


riGy 
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WHAT TO DRINK Q 

During the Winter Bauson ■ 

nqn-intgxjcatino 

WINES & LIQUEURS 

DELICIOUS and FRAGRANT, 

Ginger, Orange, Raisin, 

And many other kinds. 

JUST THE THING FOR XMAS. 

ANY GROCER WILL SUPPLY, 

KopM Brewery ¥ Fulham. S,W, 


Bermaline Bread. 

The Acme Perfection. 

Tell me not in mournful nuni1>ers 
Life L but an empty dream. 

Indigestion ne'er encumbers 
Those who live on BERMAIJNE. 

BERMALINE BREAD 

Is partially pre-digesled, and forms an ideal 
food for the invalid* the young* and the aged* 
“ Here is everything ad vantage jus to life."— 

The Tempest^ Act 2 P Scene t* 

M Beware of huh idiom poor, 

** They follow* but cannot endure* 

'* The Bread to make Dyspepoiir flee 
'* And universally used shall be, 

** Bermaline/’ 





Afadeikdr^QUAEU. 

Will not Split I Nor leaf in 
in the Sunu, | the Fabric, 

Made in White, Black. Fawn, 
Silver Grey, 

4/15 f 5 11, 6/11, Til 

per pail* and upward*. 

Three Cold Medals* 

Please write for Price Lilt to the 

YAH Corset Factory 
'■ BRISTOL. riffH 


Cold Mutton 

is a dish popularly held to 
be unpalatable. Eat a little 
good mustard with it and 
it will compare favourably 
with cold beef. It must 
be good mustard. 


“LORD HENRY HAS DISCUSSED HIS COCOA.” 

<WITH APOLOGIES TO BYROIM>. 

A COCOA YOU CAN ENJOY. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 


A New Serial Story 


—:: For Children 


ENTITLED 


PUCK OF POOR’S HILL 


BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Will begin in the JANUARY NUMBER. 

The story is equally interesting to young 
children and old children. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 3*12, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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ianola, 


\ \ 7 TTH the Metrostyle Pianola it is 
W possible for anyone, even one 
without musical skill or education, to 
play music such as a Beethoven 
Symphony, not only correctly, but with 
a degree of expression that would at 
best need years of practice were it 
rendered by manual playing. 

Music is founded on three elements, 
harmony, melody, and rhythm. The 
harmony and melody of a composition 
are indelibly written in the composer's 
score, but tempo has never been 
faithfully indicated in written music 
because no system of recording its 

infinite lights, shades, and feeling has ever been devised. The composer writes 
mere marginal notes, and the true tempo is left to each player’s conception. 
It is on this account that hitherto no one has been able to realise just how 
a composer intended his music to be played. A pianist’s style or interpretation 
is largely his tempo, and in it he expresses his individuality. The Metrostyle 
Pianola solves this problem by recording tempo for all music as it has never 
been recorded before* 

For this reason the perforated Metrostyle music roll of a great com¬ 
position is a better record than the composer’s own score. 

Composers and great artistes, such as Paderewski, Chaminade, and Grieg, 
play over a piece and mark their interpretation on the music roll by a red line, 
which, when followed with the Metrostyle pointer, gives anyone the power of 
faithfully reproducing their playing. 

The Metrostyle is not merely arbitrary, but a means by which the 
interest of all music lovers is made inexhaustible. One is not bound to 
play with a famous musician's conception of tempo, but can at will play 
with one’s own idea of tempo, and utilise the Metrostyle Pianola for the 
perfect rendering of the harmony and melody. 

The Metrostyle is essential to true artistic musical expression, and can 
only be obtained in the Pianola. 

The Metrostyle Pianola can he seen at /Eolian Hall, or full particulars 
will be sent on application for Catalogue F. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL. 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 
___ 
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THE PIPE OF PIPES. 

Eruit HurlHph. South Tk-ron„ 
Auk. ismjTi. 

IlesiT Sire, -I hoT* been, a. piiie^ 
■maker for about 2fi ywfmid 
can booeetlj nay your t■■ itViv 
dnolnst ftnu tmnil iiijjf J have ever 
. punk^l. anil 1 h i■!!s[fIf r iI j u 
L peietit mi excellent ime. 

1 Vours faithfully, 

V A. \V. McNeath. 

A PRICES. 

y 41 - 5/6 7/6. 

In all shapes, at lo any speri- 

ficiiMon lor XMAS & NEW 
YEAR GIFTS, for which 

estimate 

are 


We claim for the "Urn” pipe that it Tb 
cool, sn-eet, imd ehsan, that the nicotine 
mobttiLre cannot reach its *t*m. anti Lliat the 
WLlhii from ’he mouth tanriot reojuli the 
™™S hi /«•■*. that It 1* the only perfect 

} * ™ sfiHihers. Send for our Lilly 

llluftratal Ihmklirt. No. 9. in titled bl Tin Pij-k 
ni IN pub/' and k«m more about it. 

THE LATENT URN PIPE CO.. 
I8l|, Strand* W.C, (entnuire Anardel St,), 





Tt)t new FrajcJi- 
Table Delicacy ~ 


One form of * EglatL' 


SOMETHING NEW. 
SOMETHING FRESH. 

We want you to know whal a nutritious And exquisite 
delicacy 1 KgL.ih" is for break fast, after dinner, and after 

stLpiier, 

After a trial you will apree that 11 Eglah” is deliciously 
tempi mg to the most discriminating palate. 

If you will cut out^lhia coupon and send 
it, together with two penny stamps, we will I ftTRAttl I 
if ^ a , tlain, y half-pint sample of | Dec. " | 
hgliili and our booklet of recipes, etc. 

EVERYONE LIKES " ECLAH." 

A CHILD CAN PREPARE IT. 


Laughter on Every Page! 



TIT-BITS was the first of its kind. There is brightness and interest in 
every line of it. There is laughter on every page. It contains, weekly, 
an admirable short story, a host of jokes, funny incidents and anecdotes, 
valuable items of useful information, competitions, carrying SUBSTANTIAL 

TIT-BITS. 

PRIZES* an instalment of a powerful serial, tit-bits from biographies, 
original articles of a burning and educative interest* a domestic page 
for the ladies, INSURANCE FOR A HUNDRED FOUNDS (see 
coupon), and many other items. 


It is a 


Bright and Liberal Pennyworth. 

Or linalfrom 

AN W*fF- OF MICHIGAN 


YOU MAY BUY IT 
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Sold by Chemlsli everywhere at the reduced price of 2 j& per Box, or tent 
by the CAPSULOID C 0 „ Ltd,, 47* Holborn Viaduct (Opposite City Temple), 
London, EX.- removed from 31, Snow Kit], Special Sample given when this 
Coupon is enclosed, and three Boxes are ordered from us; larger sample with six. 
Do not ask your chemist for sample, for he cannot supply it* 


COUPON. 

1 STRAND ’ MAC* 

DECEMBER 


SEND FOR FREE HAIR BOOKLET AND COPY OF THE 


“ LANCET'S ,r ANALYSIS. 

TJLaMJWimi n™ 


If the Roots are not Healthy and Strong, or when they are affected by Germs, 
YOUR HAIR WILL NOT—indeed, CANNOT—GROW. 

THAT IS WHY NOTHING CAN BE AHY GOOD FOR 

D> wh,ch u FALLING OUT 
“ 4 PREMATURELY CREY 


except 


Capsuloids 


Because the harm¬ 
ful germs which 
injure the hair 
can only be gotten 
at through the 
blood,and the only 
remedy which 
can reach them 
through the blood 
Is CapsuLoids* It 
Is utterly useless 
to rub stuff on the 
scalp, for it can* 
not get down to 
the germs. Cap- 
sulolds contain 
nothing which can 
in any way injure 
the stomach or 
any other part of 
the body* 


c;o He&ars. Panr Jt To,, 

70. Gimceehurcb &t, E.<J. , 

Sin,—P ot eight full year* my liuir war extremely thin cm the 
lop- 111 fact, bald 1 may say. IasT year, thtmph past j. I tried 
ymir tapsulnj.if. In a month or two my linjr nil grew again on 
the hull! &pot. ami it rei'min* fairly thntrh^d, Ih-nufth I have Dot 
touched a CipauLdd these len months uhkL 

0- WOLFE MURRAY. IX’.H. [retired), 


cfo Mi« Henderson. 

11 a, Kflbiwti Bd &mtb IlaiYijutesid, 
Loud nil. N W. 

Gentlemen,—] uni very i-lemu'd to inform you Lhat < 'H^Bulnjili 
leave done my Lmlr a very great deal of gixxl - in fiirf, bar* 
etopi^d the mlling out, which a short lime iwm wan riniuii'up roe a 
ureal hIhrI of anxiety. A» you tan Bt-e from my photo, I hare l 
good hwd of hair, and it 3n vary thick ami glc^ny. J ebo.ll raenui 
mend them to nil tny frlcndn. and you mar make use of this 
*tat v ment if you wish. FaithfuIly ynun, i Mimj MAYff ODDS. 

injure the cells, which uluses the hair 
to loosen and fall out, or breome prema¬ 
turely grgy. If those genus are not 
checked ihey will in time quite destroy 
. ihe cells, and as the rwls would then he 
dead* nothing whatever eotdd be done. 
Von can only kill those germs by quickly 
making millions of new red blood cor* 
puscles, and the only medicine which will 
make them rapidly enough is Capsuloids, 
A look at this scientific picture will 
enable you to realise that external treat- 
ment cannot possibly benefit the hair. 

Take two CapsufoLds with each meal, 
three times daily. 


LOOK AT THIS PICTURE OF A 
CROWING HAIR GREATLY MAGNIFIED, 

and learn how your hair grows, why it 
becomes prematurely grey, why it does 
not grow well, and why it falls out, 
The _ whole hair us produced by the 
multiplication of those growing cells 
which lie at the bottom and Form ils 
root. They rest upon the little blood¬ 
vessels which carry the blood contain Eng 
the red corpuscles, from which the cells 
draw all their nourishment. Von can 
easily see from this picture that When 
the harmful germs stifle in those growing 
cells and go on multiplying they will 
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The Light and Shadow of Invention. 


liv CHARLES CURZON. 


I "HE woes of inventors are manifold, 
They have to meet the scorn of an 
incredulous world, and the searching tests of 
the Patent Office. The inventive youth reads 
the story of the American telegraph boy who 
became the greatest inventor of the age, and 
forthwith essays to see himself another 
Edison. 

The Patent Office in London is besieged 
yearly by thousands of inventors, five per 
cent only of which, on an average, see some 
tangible reward for their labour Many 
never reach tlie Patent Office at all for lack 
of funds and the hapless inventor lives and 
dies a disappointed 
man. Much could 
be written of the 
humorous side of in¬ 
vention — tales could 
lie told of the hun¬ 
dreds of people who 
have “ discovered n 
the secret of per[>etual 
motion, who believe 
sincerely that they 
can fly in the air, 
and in other ways 
combat the laws of 
nature and gravity. 

Our national inven¬ 
tions lie at the root 
of our national pro¬ 
gress. The first 
Napoleon taunted us 
with being a nation 
of shopkeepers; that, 
however, is now less 
true than that we are 
a nation of inventors 
and man ufacturers. 

A romantic interest 
belongs to the rise 

and progress of most of our industries. 
Very often this lies in the career of the 
inventor, who struggled towards the per¬ 
fection and recognition of his invention 
against heavy difficulties or discouragements. 
Every fresh labourer in the field of invention 
adds some link to the chain of progress, and 
brings it nearer perfection. Some of the 
small beginnings have increased in a mar¬ 
vellous way. Such have been Bessemer and 



SIR HIRAM 3. MAXIM, 


Siemens, who have vastly increased the possi- 
bililies of the steel industry; Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, of the Els wick Works, where 
20,000 men are now employed alone in the 
arsenal- Krupp the gun king of Essen; 
Maxim, of Maxim-gun fame; and the in- 
ventors of the cycle, motor-car, the submarine 
boat, the telephone, and the phonograph. 

Of smaller inventions, the inventor of the 
household match made a fortune. Friction 
matches were invented in 1827 by Mr. John 
Walker, a chemist and druggist of Stockton- 
on Tees, and consisted of wood splints dipped 
in chlorate of potash and sulphur mixed with 

gum, which ignited 
when rubbed on ni- 
paper, Two years 
later the late Sir Isaac 
Holden invented a 
similar match, and 
in 1S34 phosphorus 
began to be used with 
the other materials 10 
cause easier ignition, 
and by 1840 these 
matches became so 
cheap as to come into 
general use in place 
of the old flint and 
steel. 

The inventor of the 
Royal Worcester 
porcelain, Dr. Wall, a 
chemist, in 1751 pro¬ 
duced a porcelain 
which was more like 
the true or natural 
Chinese porcelain 
than any ever devised 
The lucky inventor, 
who made his fortune 
in a few years, set up 
a factory in Worcester, close to the cathedral, 
and for a long time he produced his egg-shell 
and Tonquin porcelain in various forms for 
the table. George III. visited his factories 
and the trade was thus given an enormous 
impetus. To-day there are few noble families 
which have not, in their china closets, an 
elaborate service of Worcester, bearing the 
family arms and motto in appropriate 

emblazonment. 

Original from 
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It is, perhaps, in the simplest things of life 
that the biggest fortunes have been made. 
The inventor of the eyeless needle, which 
can be threaded from the side of the opening 
by a lever, made a fortune, as did Nettlefold 
with his screw. Even the individual who 
constructed the hour-glass egg-boiler found 
fortune, as did also the man who invented a 
squeezer for converting boiled [otatoes into 
mashed by the pressure of a lever. While 
one inventor is spending the best years of 
his life upon the construction of a flying 
machine, another man is driving in his 
carriage as the result of a Blakey boot pro¬ 
tector, a [jenny card of which protectors 
prolong the life of the sole and heel of a hoot. 
Sardine openers have brought wealth—the 
obtaining of gold from sea water, ruin. Such 
is the lottery and speculation of inventive 
genius. 

The achievements of modern science are 
astounding, and while discoveries and inven¬ 
tions have been in course of development in 
many branches of science, equally marvellous 
advances have been made in other branches, 
particularly in that of music. 

Allhough some millions of pianofortes are 
ill use throughout the world, it is surprising 
how few pianists know anything about the 
construction and history of their favourite 
instrument The earliest existing represen¬ 
tation of a keyed instrument may be seen 


SttOtJKJtM FIANOFUftTK WlACflCK. 

in the Church of St, Mary, Shrewsbury, 
made certainly before the year *460, and 
which is, no doubt, a primitive clavichord. 
In England the invention is claimed for 
Father Wood, an English Monk at Rome, 
who manufactured a pianoforte in 1711, and 

Digitized by IjOOQ 10 
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sold it to Samuel Crisp, the author of 
u Virginia,” 

The number of inventions patented for 
pianos in this country are hardly credible. 
They number over 6oo, and a volume could 
be written describing them, 'They include 
such items as improvements of keyboards, 
the placing of organ pedals to pianofortes, 
the relief of strain on the wires, and a 
combined pianoforte and harmonium. 

But it has been reserved for the inventor 
of the Ideal Triumph to place on 
the market a beautiful instrument 
which enables the novice to play 
on any piano the choicest com¬ 
positions of the great masters with 
ease and expression. 

The Ideal Triumph Piano-Player 
enables its possessor to interpret, 
with soulful expression, the inspired 
labours of the great master minds 
of music. It provides the tech 
nique, and the performer the soul. 
There has been no failure here, 
no disappointment to its inventor, 
only the overwhelming praise of 
the musical expert and the delight 
of skilled instrumentalists. 

The social importance of the 
Triumph Piano-Player is, beyond 
question, far greater than that of 
any other musical instrument. 
Many a man engaged in commercial and 
active pursuits finds the greatest charm 
of his drawing-room in the intellectual 
enjoyment offered by the piano. Its popu¬ 
larity has brought inconveniences—the long, 
indispensable preliminary * l practising,” so 
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distracting to those not playing. In some 
German cities fines even have been imposed by 
the municipal authorities on pianists* whether 
professors or students, practising before or 
after certain hours. The Ideal Triumph 
makes all this drudgery impossible* The 
amateur surprises himself when he realizes to 
the full its wonderful capabilities, at once 
investing him with the sublime power of the 
greatest virtuoso. Those of our readers who 
have a love for really good music, and have 
a desire to cultivate the artistic side of their 
home life, cannot do better than include in 
their drawing-room one of these marvellous 
Triumph players. 

1 understand that almost any composition 
can be had in form of a music roll which, 
as it unwinds, shows bow to interpret the 
piece according to the reading of the 
greatest musical authorities* Messrs. Kastner, 
of 302, Regent Street, near Queen's Hall, 
London, the makers of these Triumph 
players, have an enormous lending library of 
music rolls open to all possessing a Triumph. 

The fact that the world's greatest artists, 
such as Hen Davies, etc, are accompanied 
in their solos by means of a Triumph shows 
the high artistic perfection of this invention, 
and the enormous advance over any piano- 
playing device hitherto known. 

Another recent production of Messrs. 
Kastner is the Autopiano, which is the com¬ 
bination of a high grade pianoforte and a 


Triumph Ideal Piano- 
player, of which the 
various parts have been 
specially constructed for 
being placed inside the 
piano, thus utilizing the 
heretofore unused space 
without interfering in 
any way with the piano 
itself* 

It can be played by 
the fingers in the usual 
manner, or by means of 
the pneumatic action 
and a music roll* 

To change the method 
from hand - playing to 
playing pneumatically it 
is only necessary to open 
two panels and insert a 
music roll. When the 
piano is not being used 
with the music roll the pedals slide into the 
case and are hidden from view, so that the 
instrument looks like any other piano. 

The capabilities are the same as the Ideal 
Triumph. 'Hie durability of every Auto¬ 
piano is guaranteed for ten years, which, I 
think, is ample proof of the structural 
perfection of this invention* 

Readers will be interested to hear and see 
these wonderful instruments, and will doubt¬ 
less receive the same courtesy as myself 
when calling at Messrs. Kastneris show¬ 
rooms, at 302, Regent Street, near Queen's 
Hall, or 34-36, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, \l\, from where also an 
interesting brochure may he obtained post 
free* 
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MR. GEORGE THOMPSON. 1 

li ] had my rirst attack of winter eczema eight years, ago," says Mr. George 
Thompson, of Wolselcy Bridge, ne;ir Stafford, 41 when an tnipiion broke out on my 
hand* and arms whic i swelled and dLdiarged a great de.il. Private and hospital 
doctors luld me I wi^ vufftnno From gouty ecienta (the severe fornt of the disease whnh 
is must prevalent in damp and cold weal her). I improved under their treatment, hat 
when l came out of ihe hospital the disease broke out again in a most horrible way* 
i was soon one mass of Mares from head to foo(, my eyes were all made up, and 
my hair came off my head. The doctor said it would kill me. The disease took 
the form of larct- discoloured lumps which discharged a good deal. J had all kinds 
of remedies and I wo* bathed with special soaps, but they only seemed to drive the 
disease m Ln^trad of killing it, 1 suffered constantly for twelve months, and then my 
skin came off in scales from head lo foot Like lhe ncilesof a fish. Lt peeled off two ur 
three [lines, and I had a return of this scaling every year, especially in ihe winter 
months. While I wan. suffering very badly 1 read about /am-link., and got a w* ptc 
Iwjs. l wai led lo ?/< a full supply, and now, after persevering with Zam-Buk, l am 
entirely free hom Ji distressing disease which tortured me so long. 1 

MRS. L'T^IE HOLDER. 

Mrs. Lizzie Holder, of 14, Burney Villas, Mount Pleasant, Gateshead, said to a 
Newcastle reporter : 14 For over four years I lived in martyrdom owing to piles. Karely 
did I get a night 1 * rest, The agony wjs such that 1 have rolled on the floor in my 
dKtrcui. 1 tried sg-calh d remedies until 1 got almost sick of ihe mere sight of medicine. 

1 was in de*piiir when I was advised to try Zam-Huk. 1 got a sample ; but J M»n 
went in for a full bus. 1 noticed relief after itie first few applications. The terrible 
itching which used to distract me, and which was frequently followed by bleeding, was 
now allayed. By degrees the agony went. 1 persevered with the balm, and to-day I 
feel as comfortable as if 1 had never suffered at alb" 

MASTER HORACE WILMAN BUTCHER 

IMrs. James Butcher, of 15, Victoria Street, Baltic Lane. Wakefield, said to a 
Wnkrjitffi Hi h*} reporter r SJ When Horace was tight months old, while watery blahs 
broke on 1 on his bend and face. They would burst, and seemed lo burn the skin in 
other pans, leaving very sore places. The blisters spread to every purl of hii body 
until you couldn't find a clear place lo put a sixpenny-bit on* The itching and 
burning must have lurcti something fearful. We never knew what it was lo have 
a night's reit. He was simply a mas* L.f sores all over. The doctor told us it was 
eczema, attended the case for three months, and then said there was not ihe slightest 
61 ope. One day I was told by a friend to try Zam-Buk, The balm seemed to Jet like 
magic, and the spots got less angry, Zam-Buk completely cured him. ' 

MISS MAY FINCH. 

Mrs. Louisa Finch, of 3, Kerfield Crescent, Camberwell, $,E., *aid, to a City 
journalist : " A scab un Mays brad spread until her *calp was one mass of mailer. 
We had her examined ul hospitals and by private doctors, and they said r but the child's 
life was in danger, but tbeir treatment seemed so cruel that we took her away. She 
kid continued to gei worse and worse* and her hair had fill lei 1 out. We decided lo 
experiment with Zam-Buk, so we smeared ihe balm over the wares according to ihe 
directions, After a few applications we noticed n slight improvement. We persevered 
with Zam-Buk, and noticed how the sort* healed up, how new skin was formed, and 
how the hair began to grow once more. In three months' time the skin had been 
entirely renewed, and there is how no trace of the eruptions whatsoever.' 1 


i&uu Buk is Invaluable for bualiruf all superficial 
I ll j uric*, ahd for cu ring sk i n -A i sea-ten, pElra. ptiitui. had 
lea*, iiifliiiiiiialjoiii, fc-'tt-rii^f, pnndu|rt h ('lu|j£ h 
rte. Price J lfor 3 V \miT Ixp; i f ilu UDiitalia ilt-arlj 
four limn J Ip; [amt frfs; from the Zis-Bti IV. 
4, Hr.p Cross B.C., riml uf all leading LluemiatJL 


The Proprietor! *IU readily send any 
reader a dainty Free Sampl# of Ziui-Buk 
if they writ* to id, <Jnr st Btuirr, Ijiehs, 
cm losing id. tilGUcip for return pontage, 
ami meiiLluiiinii the BentniUr uumhei 
nit Tm. Sthjlkii Mcl;azirz. 


T »E GREAT skin-cure 
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Books for Every Member of the Family and a Copy of “The 
Standard” each Day for lOd. per Week. (See preceding pages.) 
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Insuring 


against Joss o 


Hair 

GREYNESS, 

BALDNESS, 

and other 
Hair Disorders. 


TATCHO 



Crey- haired, sparsc of hair, or actually bald, you 
stand at a tremendous disadvantage in lift. Nothing 
detracts from youthful appearance so much as lock of 
hair. \et there u no form of offended nature so easy 
to cure. 

Mr. Geo. R. Sims 

made it so, He himself was exercised when hr found 
a tendency to baldness. But not for long. With 
the assistance of medical Specialists of his acquaint¬ 
ance he dis covere d a cure. That cure he registered 
under the title of Tatcho. Tatcho solved his difficulty. 
Tatcho will solve yo urs. There is a reason why 
Tatcho should appeal to everybody—to business men 
and women a very special reason. That reason h 
the iippalliiig effect greyness, loss of hair, or actual 
baldness exercises on 

Business Life. 

This bn* lately occupied the tenons attention of the 
Pres?* and trade organs of nearly every industry in ihe 
kingdom. Those who have studied the trend of customs 
enforced in our largest commercial houses will tell you 
that to a greater extent than even mental or physical 
bir.-ifi.-niiy, 'l;h-\ih.s- and baLditej,^ Ii.l^c I i uil 


The Knockout Blow 

to thousands of careers, Now ihosr- engaged in pursuits 
in which youthful appearance is a s'tie qua non (and in 
what business, U it i.ot V) cannot do better tlian lake ihe 
cue from the Army and Navy, Officer* high in amthmitj' 
srty lhat grey ness and baldness are, thanks to Tatcho. 
now practically unknown bo£b in officers and rank and 
file. By using Tatcho you are 

Insuring Against Loss of Hair, 

groynes* Of actual baldness. A touch of Taicho 
£niti.rwrU7iVr is all that is required. /VeAAo is rtrt a 
remedy far the rkh anfy r The institution of ihe system 
by which the public are able to obtain, carriage paid, a 

4 , 6 Trial Bottle of Tatcho for 1/10 

bah brought Tatcho Ia Att/ ti' i/b other ^y j 
life. This system was instituted and is bt-iiig contimied 
jivV/y M educate the to the value of Mr. Geo, R. 

5this's discovery. hi.Tch user being a living iesiinu>ny 
to the powers of 'Patch c a hundred tHou^and usirs are 
of infinitely grealer service in Securing an enduring 
reputation than a hundred thousand pounds spent in the 
orthodox methods of Pres*. publicity. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND TRIAL BOTTLES. 

The World’s 
Great 

Hair - Grower. 



t 


Out rbln coupon out u*r 
*luou? Ni». A.I>. Send with 
ivunttujKe df .JO to Ohkf 
OlieiuMt, 'P.fc r«11 ■ p IaU'IH 
tmiu', K irijr-i w jiv, LhuPhi 
By return you nil] mdn, 
car. |xiid, a full Uittk- 

of M r. Geo. R. Simfl’lTaUho. 


■ GUAU4NTEE. I MAT WK 
T«l 5 PBEPflAATiQM 

IS MApt AtCOBDiRC *■ 
T o Thr fo«phjl* 0 
*LcoM*tNc*D St nr * 





ihJS. 


■F - 

mu* 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at I/*, 2 / 9 , and 4 / 6 . 

M» M.MI 


iqilized by VrU U^iL: 
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Vice-Admiral 

Cuthhert Lord CoIJIngwood 

/•rignd af Ati'sen. 

Bows: 1750, DIED 1810* 


Obtainable Everywhere and Esteemed by all Smokers. 
MADE IN TWO STRENGTHS: 

Medium, 4‘d. per oz, I Mild, 5d. per oz. 


John Player <& Sons, Nottingham, will forward TESTING SAMPLES 
post free to applicants mentioning this magazine. 


-A Tribute to- 
British Seamen. 


GOOD Tobacco is a satisfaction and :omfort* The BEST Tobacco is 


^Our Jack Tars will 
work and fight, fight 
and work, and suffer 
from short or damaged 
rations, with scarce a 
word of complaint to be 
heard from them; but 
they must have their 
quantum of plug, or 
they will be moved 
almost to mutiny,"— 


D 


IQillZG 



Original from 
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of An 


Grad es 


Aad 
St *ov 14 
Jfead 

womans 

life.' 



A LL that interests woman— 
* ^ woman, old* ycung, mar 
ried* single—is found in the 
pages of 

WOMAN’S LIFE, 

a popular little penny paper, 
published 

EVERY TUESDAY. 

Pretty, sweet little comple e 
stories. A Strong serial. Hints 
to wives. To mothers. To 
houjekeepers. Medical advice, 
Cookery advice. Toil t advice— 
an l a host of other items of 
absorbing interest to all grades 
and classes and kinds of women, 
of all ages. Fivqu.nt 

FREE PAPER PA1TERNS. 

Prize Competitions. 

Many Frizes, 

Get a copy to-day t and see 
how it will fascinate you ! 

One Penny Per Week. 



r 

I 
I 

i 

I 

la 


PURE LINEN 

HANDKERCHIEF 


to every reader enclosing this Sthand Mac. coupon. 
Write at ante to the Mill: 


THE PARK MILL MANUFACTURING 
STOCKPORT, ENGLAND, 


ca, 


Tliis i;, to advertise our catalogue, which we will 
send with the hand kerchief. 


Everyone likes it 


Midlothian , 

Shortbread! 

ARE YOU GIVING AN ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT OR A DANCE ? 

Ifm. MIDLOTHIAN SHORTBREAD is a 

delicious dainty to include in th«* Refreshment 
List, or a Fain y Tin of round or ^quAre^Calces 
makes an excellent present for a friend. Several 
sires and shapes, Plain or Sugared, Imi only 
one quality— THE BEST. WtskaUiopitmst* 

(a send you our Ust of ‘ 1 Dainty Things to Erntm* 

A. BRAND A BON. 

310 , Hi^h St.. Porto be) to. Edinburgh. 


A BRIEF TALK ON THE WORLD WORN 

Pare J A EGEf ^Va?/ 

underwear 


Jaeger is more than a name: to thousands all over the 
world it is health. Some who have worn Jaeger 
both by night and by day have tried other makes which 
seemed cheaper in price, but they came back to Jaeger. 

Your health demands underclothing of pure, natural 
undyed wool. Don't clog the pores! Don't go against Nature. 


Jaeger —is health in underwear 

Ask us for “ Health Culture,” by Dr. Jaeger. 

New and revised edition, 200 pages, free. 


IVritt for PRICE LIST (No. W) containing Patterns amt 230 Illustrations, past free, 

LONDON—12&> Regent Sireet, W, 456, Strand. Charing Cross, W.C, 
30, Sloajie Street, S.W. 115, Victoria Street, S.W. and tfG, Chcapside t E-€. 

Tki JAEGER GOODS are sold in mojf towns. Address ieni on application 
to Wholesalt and Shipping Offtce % OJ, Milton Street , London^ E. C* 

t ’. .1 urminaTfrom 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Send at once for illustrated List to: 

SPRAITS PATENT Ltd 

24 & 25. Fenchurch Street, Q 
LONDON, E,Ci k 


Test of 25 Years. 


HEARSON’S 

psissl “Champion” 

INCUBATORS 


ft 

AND 

be ‘SsIztEtiSidB 
® P-S i i 

; H »4 'y * XI V? - • i 

Foster 

Mothers 

** In all the 
World 

Unequalled,” 


J'Aottf Rooms ; 
23S, HClient St., 
London, W. 


In this issue of "The Strand Magazine 1 ' 
about 500 traders are offering you their 
wares at reasonable prices. From these 
announcements you will find it a much 
easier matter to choose suiSable Christmas 
Presents than it would he to visit shop 
after shop in order to secure the latest and 
best goods. The 

Strand Magazine 

is virtually one huge store in which there 
are departments for the sale of practically 
everything tending to promote human 
health and comfort. We therefore advice 
the reading of the advertisement pages, 
btlieving that by doing so our readers will 
be able to secure the most satisfactory 
purchases by the most economical means. 




fuHciiTa Snip, Ointment, md Pllliv comjilelp Treatment 
for tTery Humour, from Hrtiplm to ScrofuJ*, are *cld 
thrynehoul ihf world. Depute l London, Iff {Itmrterhmjae 
Sq. i PtrJi, * Rue du 1 a PmLi ; Aiirtnlln, H. Towns ft Co n 
Sydney; Breton, Potter Drug ft Cherm Carp., Sole Prop#. 

WW~ Mmjled Free. rt How to Preiervf purify mU Bud* 

tify the Sklii, 3cnip, Hair, *d< 1 Hiudj. 1 ’ 

Original from 
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will he yours to the full when you sit in 
your cosy fireside chair and peruse the 
Christmas Widh World Magazine, with 
its rich store of stories and articles from 
every quarter of the globe. It will show 
you in its own unique way the diverse con¬ 
ditions under which your brethren over¬ 
seas spend the day of days, and enable you 
by contrast to enjoy your own Christmas- 
tide more fully. Here are some specimen 
items from a splendid number :— 


THREE CHRISTMAS DAYS* The first Christmas day saw the 
committal of a crime; two other anniversaries saw the tragic end of 
the criminals. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF HERMAN CROWELL. The story 
of a remarkable Insurance Fraud, related by the manager of a well-known 
company, 

A CHRISTMAS TREK IN RHODESIA. This exciting narrative 
shows how real is the“ white man’s burden *’ in the outposts of the Empire. 

THE MAD AUTHOR. How a literary man lost his own personality and 
imagined himself the hero of a romance he was writing ; and the strange 
developments that ensued. 

LOST IN THE CATACOMBS. An English boy’s fearful experience 
in Italy. 

MANY OTHER STRIKING ARTICLES AND STORIES, 

ALL PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Buy your copy to-day, before they are all 
gone, and you will have a unique number 
of a unique Magazine — a Cluistmas 
Number that is unlike all other Christmas 
Numbers.—Don’t forget.—THE XMAS 
NUMBER IS NOW ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE, 

Price Sixpence as usual. 

LOOK FOR THE SPECIAL CO LOU ED 
COVER OF THE DECEMBER (XMAS) 

Wide World Magazine 
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BEAUTIFUL BULLS' HOUSES 



THE MALTICO FOOD CO. have pi, .sure in announcing 

that, in order to further popularise their already well-known and highly successful 
Mahico Food, they are presenting magnificent prizes of Furnished Dolls 1 Houses 
and Working Model Locomotives, etc., in connection with a very simple 

HANDWRITING COMPETITION. 

Open to Young People of liolh sexes up to and including 12 years of age. 

CLASS A, OPEN TO CHILDREN OF 6 YEARS AND UNDER. 

CUSS B, 6 TO 9 YEARS. CLASS C, 9 TO 12 TEARS. 


THREE PRIZES AND SIX SUITABLE CONSOLATION PRIZES 

IN EACH CLASS. 


The Chief Prizes will consist of Magnificent Furnished Dolls' Houses for Girls and valuable 

WORKING MODEL ENGINES FOR BOYS, 

whiLtthe Consolation Prizes will lake the forhi of Dolls, Bats, Footballs, Fountain Pens, etc. 



Somr idea of the character of 
these Prizes may be gained from 
the fact lhat the Dolls 1 J louses 
will be obtained from Hamley, 
Toy Maker to the Royal Family, 
and the Engines from Bassett- 
Lowkb it Co., of Northampton, 
Ilian whom there are probably 
no finer model makers in the 
Kingdom* 

Free Copy- Boo 1 : with full par¬ 
ticulars wilt be supplied on 
application to — 

MALTICO FOOD C0. f 

KINGSTON CROSS, 

PORTSMOUTH. 




Original from 
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THE* 

CAPTAIN 

Xmas No. 

price O 

aprIc^o^H^iead^I 

Being the story of a highwayman in the good 
old coaching days. 

SPARKES’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 

An Anglo-Indian Adventure. 



A LEADING PART. 

A Story of Christmas Theatricals, 


See 

A Price 
on Hla 
Head. 1 


“COX’S COUGH DROPS." 

Being a Serial Story of Greyhouse. 

By R. S. WARREN BELL. 


JACK LONDON 

Writes an Adventure of the Klondike Gold Fields, 
entitled “THE KING OF MAZY MAY.” 


“THE WHITE FEATHER.” 


A Public School Serial. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

The Adventures of Dick Seltnes in South Africa. 

By Bertram Mitford. 



P. F. WARNER 

describes Our Cricket Team in South Africa 

FOREIGN STAMP TRAGEDIES. 

By . j. Nankivrll With 26 Illustrations. 

CYCLING LAMPS, and all shout them. 
THE CAMERA CORNER* 

On Platinum Printing. 
BOYS' BOOKS REVIEWED. 

■ THE LATEST IN P CTURE POST-CARDS, XMAS CARDS, 

ita, 


imj 

Digitized by Google 


Sea “Tta* Kind of Must Mar.” 

Original from 
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THISf 

FREE 


LOAF 

> YOU. 


TUROG BREAD 

has a history, A history of experiment and research. The chemist and 
the miller striving day after day, year after year, to bring to you the 
full food force of the wheat. 

Science has succeeded. 

In Turog: Bread the natural salts are there. Ready to nourish the nerve 
currents and stimulate the body to glowing energy and pulsating life. 
And your body depends on the nerve currents as surely as the electric light on 
the mysterious current that travels the wire. 

The nerves are the electric wires of your body. 

The wheat phosphates in Turog Bread build nerve force. It is delicious In 
taste—an every-day delicacy. It is dean, sweet, and pure. It is light 
in crumb. There never was a lighter risen loaf. 

Strength for the Invalid, power for the Worker* body-building nourishment for 
the Child, sustenance and food fcrce for ALL, 

That is Nature's bent ige that Turog brings to you. 

Not for a day, but for a lifetime. 

Send to-day 9 before you forget 9 for free sample loaf, 
mentioning your baker 9 s name* to— 

SPI LEERS 6 BAKERS, Ltd, (Dept. B), CARDIFF. 
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THE ROMANTIC CAREER 

. Of . 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


I * 
V 


L 

, / 


V 

l 


l 

1 - 

i- 


1 

V .. 

-i, 



With the December number of the “GRAND 
MAGAZINE” commences a series of articles 
under this title by Joseph Hatton, the 
editor of “THE PEOPLE,” the writer of 
many world-famous pieces of literature. He 
was one of Sir Henry’s most intimate friends, 
and has already been a chronicler of that 
famous and lamented actor’s doings. This 
is no dry biography, consisting of dates and 
unimportant details, but a story such as a 
novelist might write of a great artist’s 
s truggle for fame—a narrative, indeed, such 
as the public might well expect from the 
author of “ Cigarette Papers,” “ By Order of 
the Czar,” and, more especially, of “Henry 
Irving’s Impressions of America.” Do not 
miss one of these articles. 



THE 

GRAND 

MAGAZINE 

DEC. (Xmas) No. Now on Sale. Price 4|d. Net. 


-s - - -J-H- \ - r ’fP-t-r.-t- Vr 
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CARTERS 


CARRYING CHAIRS 
from !■+ 
SPINAL- CARRIAGES 
Bed Rests .. .. 7 8 

Leg Raeta ID - 

Crutches .88 
Bud Baths .18 8 

Camgadai^ 2 TL - 


H and Tr icyc I es. 

Adjustable Chairs and Couches* 
Watting MscfeHm Urinals. Air 


CHRISTMAS is COMING. 

Ring Out the Old* Ring In the Neb}. 

Christmas & New Year Cards 


lean teach 


No. 3, The •* FRIEND- 
SHIP " Packet- 

Twt-lvt 1 cry HajitLBLUuc Fold¬ 
ing mid Tri fulfil up Cards. 
Artistic licniH, bound to ioit 

I the popular taste. Em- 
tunnel fmd Jewelled 
/ m J>e*i«TiJi The uuuoritj 
* al-f WrII tturili 3d-;ilid 
4d tiach 1 tilw> iiH'ludinr iniuiy 

HotcIUc* All wilU-e delight¬ 
ed with ibis selection, Went 
Post Paid. 1*1. 


No. The « SEASONS 
P ticket- 

Twtntj-(iw hi iltndiil Cards, 
every Card Folding, and 
usually told at Id. and 2d 

1 . each. The v *ry Iften- 
Heal AssLirtmsnl 
i where Qnmity ami 

f Quantity is desired, 

arid is sure to jrire perfavt 
juldsfactioll. Sk-lUt Pont, Paid, 
1 / 1 , 


rwv—I 


A Present 


of Superb Uerdi, ^This Henson K Cnllwtlnn is 
certainly the wstince ot taste and hennty, ami 
is the itest we liave aver had thtidca&ure of 
tfffertu*; comp rising Cuds froiu the value of 
'■id. to 9.L, ciich, all of which aju elourujiL Folding 
utid Tri-folding Designs, rluuk and White, 
Phritnaivutv. Art Shaded.andChroirw) Onrds, 
mm* AmUxraph, otlusrn abiborafaly Jewelled. 
Also, to inak^ thl-s scleodm m popular as the 
rest. we Preeont Grniii, a miwt elaborate 
Hand-Painted. Celluloid Card; delicate 
npruyg, omlxiBStal iwnel to represent Carved 
Jviiry, mounted ah Fnhki iLr i ’iird, MuUnI, 
and liilislied With hew yf rlhbon, pranminriij 
ns »v, eetly i*retty, and n\aiw worth 1 1-. The 
Most BinuhwbWaluf Ever irtTercd. Sent 


For Xmas, or to Instruct and 
titerest your boy, 

We have all kind*, at! pri'WL B*rilc*hJiE>*. rJu,iihon*, Torpedo 
and SJuhn arid* Boats, f no; ei 1 - Vertical Fugim-* fmm 1.-. 
LocwnotiTV Steam and Electric* 8teani rnnw, Traction 
Enfftnnii. TdrbmcB. Hoi Air Engine*, Wireks P Telegraph Set*, 
letewt rtTcsuii. FL'Mi rn:. arid Bdeutitio M^lil*. All good. 
Many prices. One Quality* the V**t, Send to-tUy f*»r uur Bit 
of abort, siTer 2ft> ILLml mu.,ns. Enclose ]d, stamp fur puALage. 
Wi MACMILLAN A CO. d, J^pLI.Mar St., Alloa* N.B. 


PijH Paid- B?,T^,irljff~elt:lilU A 6 ■ 


Any of thr above Packet* will lie FKfiit on receipt of Postal order 
or Honey Order. Udd :in»r»miU in status to defray ix«t#gc. Shop¬ 
keeper* would find ni^ee PacketF jied (cwhI profit tti retailing 
the Cards separately as the styles ajv new. ntul not to lie rom- 
imh'd in any wny with th* rurbldi u^nnlly nut int« |wt:|[pUv 
J h ni r ketB of 25 Card Enrolpimifi. 3d. 

Order Early E Send at Once 11 You Cannot Do Better III 

The Fanejf Tradr. whvnlii *n\ti for Whul<*ait' CaMlpgW B*d .Samjifei 
0 / Chriftma* Cards, Aflwrft/es, Jv.. / J <wf Fire. Thr tic 

JOHN TNRIDGOULD At CO., 

18 * 20, Sidney Street, Commercial Roa^l, London, E. 

>!vi \ m.iwiES last. 


// you Wonf 
Wit t Humour, 
and (jjffrejfrrjjf 
/ n/o r mo t ion, 
read , * * » 


Stone's 

ffMUMF.D 

Furniture 

Cream. 


°4s# 


We Want to * ^ 

Convince You 

that Stoife'i Fhniitoiv (tram eivt-s 
a perfael ralijh-i E h ,11 h | ■ fha.t nut- 
Hot tie affected by Hlieer marks— 
itrid to dn so are w illing |o send 
Jtu a Barnplr free. 

It s eftny ta apply, t-nwn: ha* a 
pl^<vnt perfume; nnd is nld )ij 
mfj«t mnn 

8d, + lv t Sfl v k 8 - Bottle*. 

STONE St SON, EXETER, 


FUR N ITU Hi 

CREAM I 




gilizecfoy 
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Hindes’ Hair Pins ... . 

Hosezene Co. . 

Icilma Co., Ltd. 

Tewsbury & Brown (Tooth Paste) 

Livesey, A., & Co.. 

Necroceine .. 

Oatine Co. .. 

Os'wme, Bauer, &* Cheeseman 

(Glycerine) . 

Tatcho . 

Temple, Helen J. B. . 

Toilet Novelties Co. . 

Warner Oliver . 


iiS 

8 

48 

44 

14 * 

izx 

*53 

16 


114 

109 

26 

49 

*4 

5 

30 

78 


5® 

150 

64 
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TYPEWRITERS AND ACCES¬ 
SORIES. 

Armstrong Typewriter . 31 

Barlock Typewriter . 36 

Blkkensderfer Typewriter ... 70 

Elliott-Fisher Book Typewriter ... 107 

Empire Typewriter Co. .126 

Lambert Typewriter . 80 

Moya Typewriter. 91 

Oliver Type writer. 76 

Smith Premier Typewriter ... 13$ 

Stenotyper Machine . 58 

Taylor’s Typewriters . §2 


WATCHES A JEWELLERY, Etc. 

Benson's Chains . 53 

Bright’s, Ltd. . 92 

Davis, Y. H. .119 

Edgoumbe, Samuel ... ... 38 

Grenfell Frazier & Co . r6 

Hylands, Ltd.no 

Ingersoll Watch . 71 

Langdon, Davies, & Co. 34 

Lewis & Co.60 

Manufacturing Jewellers’ Co. ... 37 

Masters, Ltd. .106 

Myers, John, & Co., Ltd. 18 

Purser, John, & Sons . 41 

Samuel, H. ... ... ...19 A Inset 

Waltham Watches. 10 

White, H., Manufacturing Co. ... 11 


WATERPROOFS, 

OILSKINS, Etc. 

Nosredna Waterproofs . 8 

Parker’s Oilskins . 67 

Parker’s Waterproofs .tc>9 


WINES St SPIRITS, Etc. 


Black and White Whisky 

(Buchanan) . 

Dewar, H. . 

Gilmour s Meifort Whisky 
Hennessy’s Brandy 
Kops Wines. ... 

McNish’s Doctor’s Special Whisky 24 

Old Orkney Whisky . 4? 

Taylor’s Highland Whisky ... 57 


... 7a 
... 68 
... 50 

...Inset 
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“ 1 T is possible to live as cheaply in a first-class hotel as in a second, third, or even 
1 fourth-class one, whilst the advantages the former afford are incomparable,”—■ 
Fall Mall Gazette , “ Science in Living.” 


At the HOTEL CECIL—the largest and most magnificent hotel in Europe 
—Bedrooms can be obtained from 5s. per day, including light and 
attendance ; Breakfast, as. 6d., 3s., and 3s. 6d.; Lunch, 3s. 6d, ; Dinner, 5s. 


It is the only first-class hotel in London with a MOTOR GARAGE on the 
premises. Free accommodation for Visitors’ Cars. 


For Illustrated Booklet, giving full particulars of Tariff, etc., apply to The 
Manager, HOTEL CECIL, London, W.C, 



New 

Suits 


For 

6 d 


Ink, 

Grease, and 
Shine fr&m 
Saits and 
Dresses* 

RESTORES 

LIKE MEW, 

Of « 9 I (irnctiw and 
ihimist* 

TrfaJ Post Tnt 
Td. 

Factory BATH 



PREVENT the CHILL 

dev^'Lii'inf into a tAd mid. with pg*?fhly 
PiH'timuhu. Ilri.inctilt.iis, nr Aiithmn, by 
■Lipitkifi on THE ZUDOR JACKET for 
tbe nlffki lh*sn uwnjf with oki-fawhiotiwL 
louse, <11 imnif orbiblf naond — prntfifceB mild 
pemdratitm—uWrlif the nmMtur * 1 permiiii 
frrr vciiiiLn Eon Unlvflnft.Uy inaorud 
by Medical Faculty, Yon hlnhuld alwnji 
Imfi; ona ml fiaiid. Mfldr in rtriuu.it mizea 
for rhtldreii u-tnl adult h. F*ym ■ ►f ail 

LllinnislH, or ditto I from [lie PatnnN-in^. 
Cu*zon, GarrartbA Co ,, 



“ATLAS" LOCKSTITCH MACHINE QQS. 

Equal in ii» and quality VV 
to any nunhinc tour years 
guarantee. To ensure utletseltcm 
■ent on receipt of E*. P.tL for UM5 
MONWS TKIAL If deditol cut 
be piM 3 ». MONTHLY. WnH 
for l^raw, I Reigns. Hani|>ln of 
Work.- Atl» Sewing! Machine 
Co*, iset. Efiifb Street, Camden 
Town, London ; or 68, 9*rcn Sister* 
;iuti J.4. |lii(Eb Knad, KilWu. 



71 


KNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS 

cause* the Eiiimmt* Fir»$ Mid Book 

animals treatnumL w be kept handy for r^adj reference 
in case* of accidents to and nilmente of Horace, Cattle, 
Lio^s, Birds ; such as teg trouble^ IihcumatiAnL, Com- 
janri Cold, Pleurisy, Congestion of the Li war and Lungs* 
etc., in Hcu>ea; Common Ailments of CattIs T of Dogs, 
and of Birds. Price 1/- po*t free to all parts of the 
world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be 
found upon a lab^l afflu-d to the outside of the back of the wrapper 
of hoUles, SS/-. 3 sine* . - 

ELLIMAN'S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 

ELLIMAN'B tor Sprains. HHcumatism, Curbs, Splints 
when forming, Sprung 3 mews,CappM Hock*. Overreach**, 
Bruises. Cute, Broken Knees, Sore shoulders. Sore Throat*, 
Sore Backs In Hones. Sprain* in Dog*. Cramp in Birds,Ac. 

The Doos-Birds Section, 64 pages only, maybe had apart from the 
complete book of 133 pages. and this section alone (54 pages* is free 
anrt pn^t free. 

ELLIMAN’S EMBnOCATlON. 

ELLIMAK, EQHEI 1 OO ■ SLOU&H* ElfQ. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Pluto Meditating on Immortality before Kwrntes, the Butterfly, Skull, and Poppy, a!tout 400 ae* 

11 There Is no Death! Whnt seems so is transition; this life of mortal breath 
Is hut a suburb of the life eiysian , whose portal we cat: Death* Longfellow* 

THE BREAKING OF LAWS, REBELLING AGAINST GREAT TRUTHS. 

Instinct*. Inclination*, Ignorance, ami Fullies. Discipline and Self-Denial, that Precious Boon, the Hi cheat 
and Best in this Life. O BLESSED HEALTH 1 HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MORE TO WISH FOR ! 

THOU ART ABOVE GOLD AND TREASUREJ 

* ** Ti* thoti who enlarges! the soul nnd open st all its powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue He who has 
ihre has little more to wish for, and he that i* so wretched as to want thee want* everything with ihtt,"— Struve. 

The Jeopardy of Life is immensely increased without such a simple precaution as 

ENOS ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 

It at not Ifni much to say that ii* menu have Itctri published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, tiu) 
that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal illuithttions of commercial 
enterprise to be found in our trading records. 

€AUT10N. — Examine the Capsule, and see that it is marked EWO'S J FRUfT SALT/ 

if merest form &fJhstt&y—IMITA T/OJV. 


Without it you ha w the 

Prepared only by J, C- ENO, Ltd., ' FRUIT SALT ’ WORKS, LONDON, &JLL by S. C. END'S PATENT, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


* 4 Peace hath Highar Tests of Manhood than Battle oven knew.** 

“Whittier- 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIZE-TO THE FAITH FULLESTI 

Not to the Cleverest! nor the Most Bookish ! nor the Most Precise, Diligent, and Prudent ! But to the 

NOBLEST WORK OF CREATION! 

In Other words, ,4 His Life was Gentle, and the Elements so mind in him, that Nature might stand up and say 

to all the World, 


THIS WAS A MAN! 




^Shakespeare. 


UAnil uTV "It W:,f ’ very characteristic of the late Prince Consort — a ran himself of the purest mind, who 
HUDILI 111 powerfully ini pressed and influenced others hy sheer force of his own ticnevolem nature — when drawii — 
up the conditions *f the annual prire to be given by HER LATE MAJESTY yUEEN VICTORIA at Wellington 
College, lo determine that it should 1*= awarded nof Lo the cleverest hoy, nor the most bookish boy, nor to the moat precise* 
diligent* and prudent hoy, but to the NOBLEST boy, to the boy toko should show the most promise qf becoming a 
LARGE-HEARTED, HIGH-MOTIVED MAN*’-5 m tuts. 

A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE 1 

REVERENCE IS THE CHIEF JOY OF THIS LIFE. 

INFINITUDE, 

All Objects are as Windows, through which the Philosophic Eye looks into Infinitmle itself- 
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The Cure of Indigestion Explained. 


To understand the CURE of Indigestion, 

5 You must understand how to REMOVE THE CAUSE. 



F you have carefully read on the preceding page v/hat Indigestion really is, you 



will understand that a Cure must consist of some remedy which REMOVES 


t* ■ THE CAUSE, and the Cause, you will easily understand, is a lack of the 
* necessary digestive juices in the Stomach and Bowels, and so a lack of Pepsin 
: in the Stomach, and Diastase in the Bowel. An additional Cause is a sluggish 

i condition of the walls of the Bowel, which soon accompanies Indigestion. 

To REMOVE THE CAUSE, therefore, of all these symptoms, which result from 
Indigestion, and which include Flatulence, Constipation, and Acidity, it is necessary 
to supply Pepsin for the Stomach and Diastase for the Bowel. 

A person suffering from Stomach Indigestion requires first some Pepsin. That 
is found in a most perfect form in Tablones. A Tablone contains enough pure Pepsin 
to digest the Albuminous Food in the Stomach with absolute certainty, and the 
digested portion is taken up by the little vessels in the Stomach walls, and carried into 
the blood. Thus the Cause of Stomach Indigestion is removed. The remainder of 
the food, that is, the starchy portion, the bread, potatoes, &c., passes into the Bowel. 
If the case be one of Bowel Indigestion, the food, as previously explained, immediately 
begins to ferment, because there is not sufficient Diastase supplied by Nature. 
Tablones, however, supply this Diastase, and therefore the starchy food is immediately 
digested by the Diastase of the Tablones, exactly as it would be if the person had no 
Bowel Indigestion. (Do not forget that no other medicine on the market contains 
this Diastase; that is why Tablones is THE ONLY CURE, that is, the only remedy 
which can remove the Cause.) 

We have explained that the food must now pass down the Bowel and be turned 
over and over, so that as the digestion of the starchy portion continues it may be taken 
up by the vessels in the Bowel Walls as fast as digested. Next, Tablones tone up 
the Bowel Walls, and cause them to act gently and naturally. 

Under the influence of Tablones, the Liver also acts as in perfect health, supplying 
just the natural amount of Bile. The food, every part of which is now becoming 
rapidly digested, passes further along the Bowel, and as, in cases of Indigestion, it 
tends to stop a little further down because the Bowel Walls lack tone and strength, 
Tablones tone up that lower part of the Bowel, and make it act naturally, thus removing, 
and also preventing further, the Constipation, and producing a healthy effect. 

Remember that if you have Stomach Indigestion without Bowel Indigestion, the 
Tablones will cure it, and will not harm the Bowel, while if you have Bowel Indigestion 
and no Stomach Indigestion a cure will also be equally certain. Remember, however, 
that Stomach Indigestion is nearly always soon followed by Bowel Indigestion, and 
that Bowel Indigestion soon brings about additional Stomach trouble. Now you 
understand that Tablones remove all the different causes and conditions of Indigestion 
with Flatulence and Constipation. Therefore they cure both the Stomach, which may 
be helped by Pepsin preparations, and the Bowel, which cannot be cured by any 
remedy on the market except Tablones; for Tablones, as you now know, alone contain 
what will remove the cause of all kinds of Indigestion. 
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Purgatives DO NOT REMOVE THE CAUSE of Indigestion, therefore thej 
CANNOT CURE, though they may make you feel better for a few days. 


TABLONE TESTIMONIALS. 

NOTI THAT names and addrestss art furnished. 


Chequers Lane, Pits!one, near Tring k Herts., $cjitsmbcr 190*i. 
Dear Sir*,—-T am w riting to my that I have foundgtmtwJielii in taking your Tabk> 11 ^. 

I have ha.it Indigestion for years anil have tried several things, but nothing has ever dope 
me so much good as Tabloncs, and I always mean to keep some by mo when 1 can. 
Will you please send me on another box now, lor which I enalose postal artier tor 2/9. 

1 shall he pleased tu answer anyone who would care to communicate with me, on w 
good Tahlnlies have done me, 1 think they are t-ho veiy best cure for Indigestion th 
is. Yours truly (Miss) £ 

Chelsea Barracks, London, 
Gentlemen,—I th ink ihat it is a duty of mine that I should speak of,and pmi*e y * 
for the great good they have done me, and I ran tmly say that if it had not l 
Table ties, I would not have been able to finish the severe training which l hav«j| 
through. It seems, and it is true, that Tahlones go straight to the place afl 
am certain they complete a sure cure. Yours, Ac., J. T, C. NAI 

62, Woodward Street, West Bromwich, 

To the Capsule id Co. Ltd. At/ffitsl !Ulk, 190** 

Dear Sira, - Both 1 and my wife have suffered severely from Indigestion for T 

grew worse, and gradually weaker. No matter what I ate I had the same pair 
were chiefly at the back of the eyes, between the shoulders, behind my leftslioukie 
and rltrough my chest. My wife's sufferings were,also constant and severe*. Afte r 1 
Tab!ones for two days I was very much belter, and by the time the first bos was finished 
f had no pain whatever. My wife recovered even more quickly, and we are both now in 
excellent health, and feel as if we had never suffered from Indigestion in the post. You 
may use this testimonial if you wish. Truly yours, WM. ALDRIDGE. 

The Cottage, Oaraton, Fro mo, Somerset, 

To the Gapsulord Co. Ltd. September 14 th , 290S* 

Gentlemen,—I am very pleased to tell you I am quite cured of Indigestion now, and 
can truthfully slate it is the best remedy I have ever taken lor Inc ligation, having anffc red 
from pulpitncinu, pain round the heart, and sick 11 ess since the early partof this year. I was 
in a very weak state. I f el t better, for the limt dose, and wen t on improving, and nu\v I an, 
very pleased to say l am in good health onco more. I should be very pleased to answer any 
questions at any lime. I remain, yours very respectful^ (Miss) MATILDA WEKR8. 

Canvcl Hall, Pont View, Punterdulais, Iv.S.O., Glam., AvtfiuM 30tM, 19i)o. 
(lontluman,—J feel it my duty to inform you that 1 have tried one box of your Tabbuies. 
and their effect is simply marvellous. Have been suffering for two years from Bowel 
Indigestion and Constipation, but alter taking the contents of this sftigfe l>Oi, thespism* 
and pains have ceased,and now can venture to take my usual diet with uoevil c 
I truly consider these Tabloncs a boon to humanity. I shall, with confidence, 1 
any of my friends, requiring the aid ot a genuine article, to you. Will be r 
times to testify to their merits and worth. Yours tmly, * 8. FOSTER ROf 

Baptist 3 

Great Coates House, Great Coates. August. 

Dear 8ir 1 —1 think your Tab!ones are splendid ; they completely cured me 0 
and although I keep a box by me, I only me them now m a preventative, which, 
lias been successful. 1 have also given them to two or three friends of tinkle* and they have 
been very pleased with them* Yours truly. CY N. STEPHEN, J.P, 




DOSE.--" One ivi 1 h the early part of each meal three time* daily* Sever* 
may Hike two with each meal for a short lime, and then one. 
TAStONES are Hold in neat aluminium hoses. 

Large size, 2/9 ; Small size, tji yi 

MANFFACtXartJ ONLY AY 

THE CAPSULOID CO. Limited, 

47, HOLBORN VIADUCT, opposite City Temple, LONDON, E.C. 

iKkwovho from 3c* Snow Hill). 

Foreign Order* imi*t be accompanied by pontage, and mniitd in the 
font* nt‘ Money Order. Crons all Postal Orders and make payable to The 
Capsule id Company Limited. 

Semd roR TABLONE BOOKLET. 














An actual Photograph of the Books and Bookcase* height about three feet * 



Oak Bookcase. Height about $ feet. 


Th«r« is no Advert! lament on 
«lth«r- boohs or boohru^ 


71 KOYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for any member of your family or fov 
(F a any friend, on terms that touch but lightly your Christmas purse* 
Send for the Free Booklet* Use coupon on (he ihird following page, or send 
a postcard to The Manager. Lloyd's Weekly Theirs, 54C, Sail situ ry Sguar 










Royal Xmas Gift 


Y OU are marking off the days to Christ- 
mas, and whether fortune has smiled 
N or whether it has frowned upon you 
during' the year, you are confronted w ith the 
problem of the Christmas present. The 
question what to buy is puzzling; how to pay 
for it is sometimes a problem* There is 
always one present that unfailingly gives 
pleasure; that is a good book. Whether it 
is a useful book or merely an ornamental 
book—books i*re the most delightful of gifts, 
A set of an author's works is an ambassador 
of affection, of friendship, of esteem. But a 
complete library of the best of all books, not 
of England alone, but of the whole world (aH 
translated into English), twenty large 
luxurious volumes, rich, alike in contents, 
in bindings and in finish, constitutes a 
royal gift* The magnificent International 
Library is owned by Princess Henry of 
Prussia, Lord Rothschild, the Duchess of 
Bedford, the Bishop of Argyle, .the 
Marchioness of Dufferin.' and 20,000 other 
leaders of Society and distinguished people 
in Parliament, in the Arts and Sciences, and 
in the world of Finance. You would 
naturally think this Library beyond the 
means of a strained Christmas purse* But 
the advertising project of Lloyd's News ” 
makes it possible to secure this complete 
Library at half-price and on terms that call 
for only 2s, 6d, of your Christmas money. 

It is but fitting 
that the great 
project of selling 
200,000 complete 
Libraries should 
be undertaken by “ Lloyd's Weekly News,” 
which has the greatest circulation of any 
newspaper in the world. In fact, the 
placing of 200,000 Libraries and bookcases 
in 200,000 homes is a venture that Lloyd’s 
and only Lloyd's could undertake* We want 
to double our circulation. We intend that 
no other newspaper or periodical shall ever 
equal our circulation, and believe that the 
distribution of 200,000 Libraries will do more 
towards increasing our lead than the expen¬ 
diture of ^200,000 In any ordinary advertis¬ 
ing project. 

To preserve the International Library and 


200,000 Complete 
Libraries, to Adver¬ 
tise Lloyd's 7 \elps* 


enhance its ornamental appearance, with 
each set we send a specially-designed fumed 
oak bookcase* 

There is, however, no advertisement of 
** Lloyd’s Weekly News " on either books or 
bookcase* Our advertisement depends on 
the comment the 200,000 sumptuous 
Libraries will cause and the friends we shall 
gain through this distribution. 


Several impor¬ 
tant savings have 
been a. c c o m- 
plished that 
enable us to sell the Libraries at half the 
regular price. The very costly editorial 
work, the making of expensive plates* and 
other heavy outlay for such a vast work are 
already paid by the 20,000 earlier sub¬ 
scribers, In addition to this, the manufac¬ 
ture of 4,000,000 big volumes makes possible 
the purchase of such an enormous quantity 
of materials for printing and manufacturing 
that the cost is reduced very considerably. 
This tremendous saving is the gain of those 
who take advantage of our offer, because the 
International Library is sold direct, with no 
middlemen’s profits, and as an advertise¬ 
ment for Lloyd's News,” and not for book¬ 
selling profits. The luxurious Library will 
be a centre of attraction, and will cause re¬ 
mark and comment. That is, people will 
remark upon the handsome library, and so 
*' Lloyd's News ” will gain new- readers. 


How the Price 
was lowered 


Even a library 
reduced to half- 
price, however, 
might be beyond 
one’s reach just at this juncture. But we 
only ask you to pay half a crown before 
Christmas, and the complete Library is sent, 
carriage paid, with nothing more to pay until 
you have had it a whole month, and then only 
five shillings a month until paid for* 


Only 2/6 to pay 
Before Xmas 


Our first plan 
was to make 
too, 000 Libraries 
an d bookcases* 
but USA I 'rifcR&tJiftfeGfriHttajWJ of orders that 


Success ^ ^ 

Guarantees Value 

' gin 


followed our first announcement compelled 
us to double the number. The 200,000 sets 










Only 2/6 Before Xmas 


groat thinkers like Schopenhauer and Locke; 
great dramatists like Maeterlinck and Ibsen; 
theologians like Thomas a Kempis and 
Calvin; orators like Cicero, Demosthenes and 
John Hright ; historians like Macaulay and 
Mommsen ; letter writers like W alpole and 
Madame de Scvigni and Chesterfield ; critics 
like Augustine Birrell and Andrew Lang ; 
diarists like Pepys and Amiel ; recorders of 
fables like Aesop and Pilpay; comedy writers 
like Molifere and Sheridan ; humourists like 
Lucian, Samuel Warren and Douglas 
J err old; great poets like Milton and Edwin 
Arnold, Goethe and Schiller; diplomatists 
like Machiavelli, Disraeli and Bismarck, 
Perhaps you never knew that Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a poet; that Professor Tyndal, 
the scientist, was a delightful writer on 
travel; that President Roosevelt was a 
forceful author. The International Library 
opens up innumerable new avenues of in¬ 
tensely interesting reading that you might 
otherwise never enjoy at all. It has done 
just what you would do yourself if you had 
a library of the thousand greatest authors in 
the world— take up the very brightest, 
greatest, most interesting writings, and read 
the author when he was in his most enter¬ 
taining mood. But everyone has not the 
time or opportunity to wade through 
hundreds upon hundreds of volumes. And 
selection is one of the most difficult of arts. 

The Inter¬ 
national Library 
the work of 


The World's 
Greatest 
Book Experts 


the 

livinr 


greatest 
book ex¬ 


perts, The editors are Dr. Richard Garnett, 
C,B,, for fifty years in the library of the 
British Museum ; M. Leon Vallee, librarian 
at the National Library of France ; Dr, Alois 
Brandi, of the Imperial University of Berlin; 
and Donald G, Mitchell, American Littera¬ 
teur ; all men who have spent their lives 
amidst books and their readers. 

The 


arrange- 
ment of the 
Library is such 
GAWat the interest 
is sustained from author to author, and 
whether the reader commences at volume 


Arranged to Sustain 

the Interest 1 ' * # 


—4,000,000 big volumes—make the greatest 
issue of books the world has ever known, 
7,302,400 pounds of paper must be made to 
print the books, eighty-three big printing 
presses are making 71,200,000 impressions, 
and thousands of yards of cloth anerthe skins 
of 435,000 animals are being prepared for the 
binding* This immense undertaking is only 
paralleled by the remarkable avalanche of 
orders that pours in day after day* And, 
although thousands of letters praising the 
books and bookcase have been received from 
those who have already received Libraries, 
there could be no better testimonial to the 
Library than the mere fact that we are un¬ 
able to manufacture fast enough to keep 
pace with the orders. 

There is a 
reason for 
promptness. 
Orders are filled 
in rotation—first come, first served. If you 
delay you must not expect your order to be 
filled before Christmas, 

Send for the post free booklet (see coupon 
on next page, or a postcard will do) describ¬ 
ing the books and Lloyd s extraordinary offer. 

The twenty big 
hooks contain the 
choicest reading 
of all the world’s 
writers; from the Oldest Story in the 
World, and the ancient Bharata tales of 
India, to Kipling, Ian. Maclaren, and Hall 
Caine. The International is a library for old 
and young. Sweet romances, stirring his¬ 
tory, thrilling adventure, 400 complete 
fascinating stories, inspiring poems, de¬ 
lightful novels, philosophy, science, w r it and 
humour, choice letters* drama* travel and 
adventure, fiction, biography; all the 
greatest, most interesting literature from 
the early dawn of the world to the noonday 
blaze of the twentieth century will he found 
here. Not only the popular writers like Scott* 
Dickens, Thackeray, Crawford* Zangwill, 
Ikirrie t Macaulay, Victor Hugo, Zoia, Conan 
Doyle, de Maupassant, Bourget, Tolstoi, 
Black, Charles Readc, Lever, Wordsworth* 
Shelley, Byron and Longfellow, Mark 
Twain, Artemus Ward and Jerome, but 


The Best and Most 
Interesting Reading 


Send for Descriptive 
Booklet promptly 













one and reads on, or opens 
any volume haphazardly, lie is 
assured of consecutive and en¬ 
tertaining reading for whatever 
time he may have to spend 

The vast range 
covered by the 
Library is told by 
the great double 


A Vast Index ^ 
10.000 References 


index, which contains io,ooo references. 


500 fuli-page 
illustrations 


Pictures help 
one lo realise a 
description or fix 
it in the mind. 
The 500 full-page illustrations that embellish 
the Library lorin a veritable picture gallery 
of stirring battles by land and sea, great 
men, authors, in their studies and their 
homes, rare paintings now copied for the 
first time, and descriptive pictures of great 
historical interest. 


Sumptuously 
Made Books 


Although sold 
at an extra¬ 
ordinarily low 
price, Lloyd’s 
immense issue of Libraries in every respect 
equals in quality the 20,000 sets already 
sold to prominent people. The print 
is large, clear and very grateful to 
the eye, the type being specially 
cast for this work ; the paper 
is also of a special manu* 
rtonirt pt ' „ facture, very strong and 

. . ’ . ’> very light, so that the 

containing sped- V * 'j , r& 

men pages and illus- mrge volumes a e 

trations, and telling v’fe held with ease 
more about the Interna- w ^ile read- 

tional Library and IJaytts v \ mg. The 
extraordinary advertising offer, ^ bindings 
will be sent you post free, if you 
tear or cut off this corner, fill in X 
your name and address, and post it ts 
The Manager, Lloyd's Weekly Tsietvs, 54 C, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. If you X 
prefer not to mutilate the page, a postcard 
or letter with your name and address, posted 
as above, will fetch the Booklet POST FREE. 


are sumptuous, in order to attract the favour¬ 
able comment we aim to secure. 

Here 


A Valuable Gift 
that will not Strain 
the Xmas Purse 


is an 

opportunity o f 
procuring a 
handsome and 
most useful gift 
at an extraordinarily low price, and on 
terms that cannot disturb other financial 
arrangements. If you do not wish to 


present a Library to a friend or a member 
of your family, at the price and on, the terms 
upon which it is offered, you can afford to 
present yourself with the International 
Library to fill the long winter evenings* 

Here is a roval 


A Gift for Anyone 


present for a hus¬ 
band. wife, father 
or mother, sons 
or daughters, or for a friend, <»• It is an 
eminently appropriate one that will add 
grace and distinction to the home, and 
be always a source of pleasure to the 


recipient. Nothing else in the world is so 
dignified, so acceptable and attractive as 
a welt bound library in a handsome book¬ 
case. You only spend fid, before Christ¬ 
inas, and the complete Library is sent car¬ 
riage paid to any address designated in Lon* 
don, or to any railway station in the country, 
\Ye will also send you a beautiful gift card 
to fill in and send your friend, so that he wilt 
know the Library is your gift. There is no 
advertisement on the books or the bookcase, 
in fact, nothing whatever to indicate that 
we are selling the books as an advertise- _ 
men!, \Ye have an illustrated descriptive 
pamphlet, which gives particulars of this mag¬ 
nificent Library and Lloyd's extraordinary 
offer* We will gladly send it you post free* 

If you want a 


Promptness avoids 
Disappointment 


Library before 
Christmas you 
must be very 


Name, 


igitized by “vjiOOQ 1C 


prompt. I he binders are working night and 
day, but their output of books for 
December delivery is limited, and 
you will almost surely be disap¬ 
pointed if you do not write us 
as soon as you see this adver- 
Post this free 
early 


|tfa©n?nL 


UNivERSiTr^Mfe^^.°^" Christ . 


mas 


rush. 


AddrCsS 


^PLEASE WRITE. CLEARLY.) 
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> The Seven Brands of 
‘ HENNESSY'S BRANDY. 


YOU MUST BUY SOME BRANDY FOR CHRISTMAS. Br “ n, iy- , “ fr * rtn,t 

i vw Hiww 1 - only lfl Aje and Price. 


YOB WILL BE DELIGHTED IF YOU BUY THE BEST BRANDY. 

You will always got the best if you say 
HEHNESSY, please.” 


O NE naturally wishes to offer one's guests “ the best j 
of the best" at Christinas time. Now the best; 
liqueur is Brandy, as all those who have tasted j 
“ Hennessy " are well aware. They drink no other liqueur; 
than Brandy. It follows then that if Brandy is not | 
your favourite liqueur it is only because you have not \ 
tasted “ Hennessy.” Yet if you are one of those who j 
to enjoy Brandy need only to know how good Brandy ] 
may be, would it not be a pity to continue taking anyj 
other liqueur which you cannot enjoy so well? If you < 
would like to taste the most delicious liqueur, order] 

“ Hennessv " to drink at Christmas time. But to know \ 

3 

the delicate bouquet of genuine Brandy you need not 5 
purchase the most expensive which Hennessy sells.; 
Twenty-five Year Old Brandy is an ideal liqueur 
for Christmas time. This Brandy is soft and fragrant, j 
and much less costly than Hennessy’s older Brandies. You ; 
will be delighted with its delicate flavour and exquisite ] 
bouquet. You will very quickly realise why Hennessy’s ] 
Brandy is the exclusive choice of the epicure. 


WO 



HENNESSY’S 
70 -Year Old.— 
Guaranteed over 
this age. Nothing 
finer can be pro¬ 
cured at any 
price* Price 25/- 
per bottle* 



HENNESSY’S 
VO.— Jmt the 
same Brandy, 
guaranteed over 
15 years old. 
Choice liqueur 
brandy* Price I 
under 7/- per 
bottle.. 



HENNESSY’S 
40-Year Old.— 
Just the same 
Brandy, but 
guaranteed over 
40 years old. 
A liqueur Brandy 
to grace the table 
of the most cul- 
tured epicure. 
Price 15 1 - per 
bottle. 


HENNESSY^S 
25- Year Old.— 
Just the sa 7 ne 
Brandy , guaran¬ 
teed over 2 5 years 
old. An exquisite 
liqueur for the 
Christmas Din¬ 
ner. Brandy older 
than this is more 

Hj bulk by evapora¬ 
tion, and to the 
added accumu- 
”— --' latiun of com¬ 

pound interest. “ Twenty- 
five Year Oldis therefore 



expensive owing 
j to the loss in 


HOW TO BURN BRANDY. 

It is an old and excellent custom to pour Brandy \ 
over the Christmas pudding and then to set light to \ 

the spirit. The best way is for } 
each diner to pour the Brandy; 
over the slice upon his plate, 
for in this manner the Brandy 
soaks into the pudding better 
than if it has been added before 
the pudding has been cut. Some * 

spoons should be placed in a sauce-tureen or other 
vessel containing hot water, and each diner should pour 
a little Hennessy’s Brandy into a hot spoon, light the 
Brandy and pour it over the pudding. If a cold spoon is 

YjOdJnC UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


indicated as the best value 
in choicest liqueur Brandy. 
Price 9/- per bottle. 




SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED, 






















used, the Brandy will not light easily. Mince pics also > 
are excellent if treated in this manner. Hennessy’s 1 
Three Star is a splendid Brandy for this use. ; 

I yfer 

BRANDY FOR CHRISTMAS COOKING. j 

You would not make an omelet with inferior eggs: 1 



WHniESSlAf'r 
COtNAC 


H E NXESS Y’S 
Tim KB Star* — 
Just the same 
Bra tidy, guaran¬ 
teed over 12 years 
old* The best 
Brandy to drink 
with the softer 
mineral waters, 
$ueh as Perrier, 
etc* This Brandv 



16 very suitable for 
‘ ^ medicinal use. 
It possesses great 
bouquet and 


you would not make a good wine sauce from bad j 1 

sherry: you cannot make a good Christmas pudding j 

■ 

or good mince pies with inferior brandy. The skilful 
cook may do a good deal to conceal the inferiority of 

his materials, but a sensitive palate always detects a form* an admirable digestive 
fault; and no fault can be more easilv detected than !' qULU . r !° r . 1,1 

the employment of bad brandy. The ordinary English with milk as a sleeping 

• . v t* it j j * t j, , draught, cr in the case of a 

“cooking brandies are so pungent and so acrid that chmor in fl uenia . a splendid 
they can and do spoil an otherwise excellent Christmas Brandy to pour over Christ- 

pudding, trifle, or mince pie. Brandy for Christmas Pric/und^e/-^ botTk. 1 ’ 1 ^ 
cooking should be just the same Brandy as one takes i 
as a liqueur after the Christmas dinner, with the single \ 
difference that it should be younger. It would be ni 
needless extravagance to use old Brandy in cooking, j 
for the delicate aroma would be lost. You should use ; 
the youngest of Ilennessy’s Brandies, One Star. t 
This is the least expensive Brandy, but it differs in \ 
age alone from the liqueur Brandies. It costs, indeed, 

a little more than the “British Brandies” generallyi 1>riL ‘ e under 

employed in cooking, but the small difference in price ; 
will be amply repaid by the excellent results. You 1 
do not spare expense in buying the best suet, the best j 
raisins, and the best eggs, but the extra shilling which I 
should be spent in buying a good Brandy instead; 

of a coarse imitation is very often begrudged, for Brandy 
is a pet economy in many households, and like many pet 
economies does more harm than good. Try Hennessy’s 
Brandy this year and see if your Christmas pudding is 
not the best you have ever made. Remember above 
all that it is most important to use Ilennessy’s Brandy 
if you intend to keep your puddings for some months. 
Buddings made with “British Brandies” deteriorate 
with keeping because the bad brandy grows worse, but 
those made with Hennessy’s Brandy improve just as 

the Brandy itself improves. 

J 1 Original from 

When you order your BRANDY FOR CHRISTMAS, say O HENWESSY, please." 


HENNESSYS 
One Star* — 
Just ihs same 
Brandy, guaran¬ 
teed over 6 years 
old* This ii the 
Brandy lor your 
Christmas cook- 
nn 

5/- per bottle. 


H EKNESSY’S 
Two Star.— Jmt 
ike same Brandy, 
guaranteed over 
0 years old* Ex¬ 
cellent with na¬ 
tural mineral 
waters or with 
soda-water. Price 
under 5/6 per 
bottle. 



Cj 


FMl 'ALLY RECOMMENDED. 

















Please call at our Showrooms 
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Retyaftfed 


The “ Stolzenberg ” Patent File Co. 

50/52 Bishonsgate Street Without , LONDON, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address : *' Cesarian□, London." Telephone 2270 Central. 

GLASGOW BRANCH: 185 Hope Street. Telephone 60% Corporation. 




Lead 

Your 

Business 

with 

a 

Firm 

Hand. 





F A MAN 


came to you and told you that he could increase your net profits without 
extra outlay, you might be sceptical, but in justice to yourself you would 
investigate his story and form your own opinion of his veracity. 

We claim this* and we base our claim on the assumption that if your 
daily routine can be carried out more efficiently and far quicker than it is 
at present* it stands to reason that your time w r ill be left free to attend to 
other details, and that the same result will affect everyone in your em¬ 
ploy, for misunderstandings and muddles will disappear* papers will not 
be mislaid, nor accumulate in undigested heaps, and important matters 
will not be forgotten or overlooked. 

The ‘ # Stoizenberg tf System of Office Organisation is 

unique and comprehensive—it helps one and all departments, commencing 
—not ceasing—with the filing of correspondence. 

The ^Stolzenberg" System enables the Brain of a Commer¬ 
cial body to keep in constant, immediate touch with all that is happening 
near or far. It puts facts before you on which to base further action, 
whether they relate lo Sales, Purchases, Costs of Production or Investi¬ 
gations. What is perhaps even more important, it does this not “while 
you wait,” but before you realize that you want to know them. 

The '* Stolzenberg” System is nol a cast-iron method, com¬ 
pelling you to work exactly like your neighbour ; it supersedes such 
antiquated methods and helps you to get through the mechanical part of 
your Office work in double quick time, for the " Stolzenberg M 
System adapts itself to circumstances and will be found equally useful 
to the gigantic business concern, the Scientific man, or the man who 
wishes to keep in order his private papers at home. 


1 , 

2 . 


% 


Those Claims are substantiated by Two Facts i — 

The “Stolienborg 11 System I* used all over the world. About 
Forty-five Million Files have been sold. 

Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials are received from every 
branch of business testifying: to itt- ofVlelLfiii'Cy 


usefulness. 



Full Catalogue (50 p.p*) on the "Stolzenberg” Syetem of Letter Filing free on application 



































Please call and investigate our Specialities* 


The “Stolzenberg” Files. 



1 


SHOWING MANIPULATION 
Upright by bending from the Base. 


CF BINDING APPARATUS, 

Rat by one outward stroke. 


^”Y| 1 * consisting of a piece of genuine Manilla, folded and provided with a 

Vflv £ 116 * flat, flexible apparatus, binding papers securely* is Arranged for 

each customer or for each separate matter, 

ALL the documents relating to one client or ono case are filed therein in self-acting- 
chronological order. Six distinct Colors are used systematically to indicate different 
departments of the business, or sub-divisions such as Geographical districts, etc,, enabling 
immediate reference to any file out of lens of thousands, efficiently stored in Cabinets, as illus¬ 
trated overleaf. Suggestions for filing under the '*SU izenberg 11 System (Booklet 7) will give 
you the fullest information as to how to arrange your correspondence. 




The Prices of the Files range from IS/- to 39/- per 100. 

Sample selection of 6 Files with Perforator lent post free on receipt of 3f- 

ACCESSORIES. 


Perforators* to punch holes in papers prior to filing at 1/-. 2/6, 4/6> 6/- # 7/6 
Adhesive Bands to file Post Cards, etc., from 2/6 per 300. 

Lifter, to take off or replace papers anywhere in files, 6d. 

READY SORTER. A Letter Sorter, the leaves of which 
open like a Venetian blind, to sort letters previous to filing. 






*-** ■**-!+. - 


i 5 in&. X urns, Closcui, 


3' 5* when open, A separate section for each letter of the alphabet 
Price 15 /- f expanding back for large number of papers, 17 / 6 , 

MATTERS IN SUSPENSE PORTFOLIOS 

to take papers in abeyance, Fcap. size, 1/2* 1/8* 2/^- 
Leather Cases, for carrying Files, Music, etc. 3 qualities, 7 / 6 , !€•/!>* J 5 /—; 

Reminders. ^^ FoMow-vip Books. Card Index -ife. 


Full Catalogue (30 p.pJ free on application. 

















PlflAH c&ll and Investigate our Specialities* 


The “Stolzenberg” Cabinets 


ON THE - 

BUILDING-UP PLAN. 


IN SECTIONS FROM_ 

TWO TO SIXTEEN DIVISIONS. 




Outiidc measurement* of a I >i vision: uidlh idiii* ■ height jAins. ; Uepili uins. 



The Building-up 
Plan Cabinet is 
most suitable for 
Offices where 
frequent exten¬ 
sions are antici¬ 
pated* 


ANY WIDTH & 
HEIGHT OF 
CABINET CAN 
BE SUPPLIED 


When orJering, 
space al disposal 
should he given* 


Prices ; 

10/- for each 
division, 
including 
tray. 


Best Oak. 


Block of 14 Divisions, with Cupboard Bast ai>d Cornice, foreshadowing an incre&*e of Two 
further Tiers, of Seven Divisions «uh- 




We supply CABINETS of various designs, 
which are intended to accommodate the Files in use; 
each Cabinet consists of a number of cells, or 
divisions, made of a uniform size, and as many 
divisions can be erected as are required. 

Each cell contains a drawer or tray wide enough 
to take F'cap Files stored lengthways ; as soon as 
the handle is pulled the hanging flap opens auto¬ 
matically, and the various coloured Files will at 
once be seen. Each drawer can carry 20 1030 Files, 

The plan of storing the correspondence can be 
varied ; the Files in the drawers may he kept 

On the Alphabetical plan (by name of the 
Clients.) 

On the Geographical plan (Towns, Districts, &c.) 

On the Numerical plan (with the help of the 

"Stolzenberg M C"vrd Index.) 

v____ 



s,«lSiiV|inal from 
IlfftSTY OF MICHIGAN 


Full Catalogue (30 p,p») free on application 



























































Please call at our Showrooms, 


A Welcome Xmas Present, 


The eagerness with which our clientele availed 
itself last year of our “Special Christmas Offer" 

.has induced us to extend similar terms during this 
season to the general public 

We offer to supply at advantageous terms until 
December 31st, 

1 Cabinet No. L/313, 

as illustrated, in Oak or Walnut, listed at £$ 17s, and 
^4 8s, respectively, and a selection of 12 files with the 
necessary accessories to the value of about 8/-, carriage 
paid, to any station in ihe U.K., packing free, at 

£3 - 3 - 0 nett cash. 

Constituting &. saving of nearly 50/- 

This useful Cabinet, very substantially made, is 
fitted with 1 2 movable shelves. The contents of each 
section are designated by the swing ticket, which moves 
into a horizontal position, when papers are taken out. 
These Cabinets are exceedingly suitable for the Private 
Office, for keeping of the Manager’s private papers, or for Officials in any 
position, for the Clergy, etc,* etc,, for storing of Correspondence* for 
preserving Music, etc. 

It not satisfied return Cabinet and money will be refunded. 



Height > i*u : 
Width* iSjina.. mckudiug top. 
Depths 15 1 mi*. 1 




A TESTIMONIAL from » GENTLEMAN in GOVERNMENT EMPLOY: 

“ I like your Cabinet very much, 
it is a well finished article/* 




RESUME. The 11 Stolzenberg" Flat or Individual Filing System must need* be the 

. - — — : mas t efficient method of keeping documents, as all ihe papers relating to 

one customer or one matter are filed in one cover in chronological order. 

Reference therefore is always complete. Reference is also instantaneous, as any fie can be 
extracted (rom any number of files in use, owing to their systematical classsfica'ion by colors. 



'Mill Catalogue i30 p,p.) on the M Stolzenberg M System of Letter Filing, free on application 
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(Natural Flavour) 

Food 

Products 


Libby’s Ox Tongue, Veal 
Loaf, Ham Loaf, Potted 

Ham, Chicken, Veal Pate, ; . 

Lunch Tongue are popular and , 

extensively used everywhere. \ A 

They fulfill your highest expectation 

of what dainty luncheon meats /f.. 

should be. Wholesome—delicious .'J? Lvj 

—quickly served. 

Libby’s Fiavo»i F ood Products 

are made from the best material with the greatest care and 
please the most discriminating purchasers. All grocers sell them. 

Our booklet “How to Make Good Thine* to Eat," sent free tj any address upon application, 

Libby, McNeill * Libby, 

5U. Too ley St.. London. S.E. 


—SSf -— ".I,:- 
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■ DVERTISEMENTS FOR “THE STRAND MAGAZINE" should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
GEORGE NEWNES. LIMITED. 3-12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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